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PREFACE* 


Had  It  not  been  from  the  fear  of  causing  pain  to  a  relatUM^ 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  my  name  to  this  work ;  in  order 
that  any  censure  passed  upon  it,  should  fall  upon  myself  alone. 

I  feel  deeply  inlebted  to  Mr.  Tkublovb  for  the  senrice  he  has 
done  me  in  its  publication;  and  the  more  so  that  he  has  been 
actuated,  by  no  means  by  a  full  acquiescence  in  its  opinions,  but  by 
a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  free  discussion,  and  earnest  in- 
vestigation, of  the  most  important,  though  unfortunately  most 
neglected,  subjects.  In  particular,  he  is  desirous  to  afford  ex- 
pression to  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  great  social 
difficulties,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  classes.  He  wishes  to  give  to  the  author  the*  opportu- 
nity of  advocating  his  views,  and  to  the  reader  that  of  examining 
them,  and  formiag  his  own  conclusions. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  each 
mdividual  shall  be  enabled  freely  to  bring  forward  his  conscientious 
beliefs^  without  incurring  the  intolerance  of  others;  and  when  the 
subjects  of  the  following  pages  shall  be  generally  understood,  and 
openly  discussed. 

Deceml^er  1854 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ill  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  a  fourth  part,  on  Soeial  Scienodi 
hai  be^i  added,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  in  a  some- 
what more  systematic  form  the  views  advocated  in  the  earlier  parts, 
•nd  have  also  given  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  laws  of  political 
Qoonomj.  Most  of  the  additional  matter  has  already  appeared  in  a 
small  periodical,  the  Political  Economist  and  Journal  of  Social 
Science,  which  was  discontinued  some  time  ago. 

In  giving  to  the  work  the  title  of  the  Elements  of  Social  Science^ 
instead  of  its  original  one  of  Physical,  Sexual,  and  Natural  Religion, 
it  need  scarody  he  said  that  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  pretension  to 
have  offered  any  comprehensive  or  adequate  exposition  of  this  great 
Kience.  My  chief  season  for  changing  the  title  was,  that  the  Mai* 
Huuian  FuDoglB  and  the  laws  of  nature  involved  in  it,  Are  in  my 
flfinioB  inoomparahly  tie  most  iuportwU  elements  of  social  science;  so 
Bnch  10,  that,  while  they  enable  us  readily  to  comprehend  the  chief 
•odai  phenomena,  the  theory  of  society  without  them  is  in  reality  a 
aaere  diaos.  I  was  very  deurona  also,  as  fiir  as  lay  in  n^  power,  to 
direct  attention  to  that  sdence,  whose  name  has  of  late  years  been 
gradnally  heeoming  more  familiar  to  the  public,  and  whose  character 
and  method  have  been  ao  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
LqS^  and  by  M.  Auguste  Oomte  in  his  Positive  Philosophy.  Al« 
Hum^  differing  entirely  ftom  the  latter  writer  on  many  of  the  most 
vital  points  of  moxal  and  social  doctrine,  (and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  principle  of  popolatko,  the  inith  and  importance  of  the  sciences 
if  palitkal  eooDomj,  iQgic^  pqrchology,  aad  metaphyaica,  i^cns!^ 
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called,  the  sphere  of  woman,  the  marriage  question,  &c.,)  I  cannot 
here  refrain  from  expressing  the  profoundest  admiration  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  leading  idea  of  his  great  and  noble 
work.  No  single  work  has  ever  done  so  much  to  emancipate  the  human 
mind  from  the  fatal  errors  of  supematuralism  in  any  form,  or  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  intellectual  regeneration,  when  mankind  shall 
be  united  in  a  purely  natural  faith,  and  when  human  life  shall  again 
be  governed  by  sincere  and  openly  expressed  convictions. 

The  characteristic  principles  of  positive  philosophy,  as  shown  by 
M.  Comte,  are  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  all  phenomena  as  de- 
termined by  invariable  natural  laws ;  and  secondly,  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  phenomena,  rigorously  to  exclude,  as  imreal  and 
unfit  for  consideration,  all  causes  which  are  not  themselves  sus- 
ceptible, either  of  demonstration  by  means  of  evidence,  or  of  direct 
perception  by  our  consciousness.  Positive  philosophy  therefore  ex- 
cludes all  supernatural  or  theological  causes,  whether  first  or  final, 
together  with  those  fictitious,  or,  to  use  M.  Comte's  expression,  meta* 
physical  entities,  such  as  gravity,  attraction,  vital  essence,  &c.,  which 
have  been  so  often  supposed  to  account  for  phenomena,  especially  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  philosophy.  M.  Comte  classifies  the  abstract 
sciences  in  six  great  departments,  gradually  ascending  in  their 
order  of  complexity  and  dependence,  namely,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  social  science.  He  shows  that  each 
of  these  sciences  has,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  passed  through 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  stages;  and  that  all  of  them  have 
been  gradually  emancipated  from  these  erroneous  methods  of  philoso- 
phizing, and  have  attained  more  or  less  completely  the  positive  stagey 
with  the  exception  of  social  science,  the  last  and  the  most  important 
of  all.  "  This  branch  of  science,**  ho  says,  "has  not  hitherto  entered 
into  the  domain  of  positive  philosophy.  Theological  and  metaphysical 
methods,  exploded  in  other  departments,  are  as  yet  exclusively 
applied,  both  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  in  all  treatment 
of  social  subjects,  though  the  best  minds  are  heartily  weary  of  eternal 
intes  about  divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Thic 
^gteBt,  while  it  is  evidently  the  only  gap  wMch  has  to  be  filledt 
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10  oonstitute,  solid  and  entire^  the  Positiye  Philosophy.  Now  that 
the  human  mind  has  grasped  celestial  and  terrestrial  physics — 
mechanical  and  chemical;  organic  physics,  hoth  yegetahle  and  animal, 
— ^ihere  lemains  one  science,  to  fill  up  the  series  of  sciences  of 
ohservation — Social  physics.  This  is  what  men  haye  now  most  need 
of;  and  this  it  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  present  work  to  estahlish.*' 
.  J I  helieye  that  a  yery  large  proportion  of  thinkers  in  this  and  other 
coontries,  thoroughly  agree  with  the  following  opinion  expressed  hy 
liiss  Martineau  in  the  prefi&ce  to  her  admirable  translation  of  ^L 
Comte's  work: — "The  only  field  of  progress  is  now  that  of  Positive 
Philosophy,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  known  to  the  real 
ttudents  of  eyery  sect." 

Nooembtr.  1859. 
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PHYSICAL   RELIGION. 


Thb&x  is  nothing  from  which  mankind  in  the  present  day  soffers 
more,  than  from  the  want  of  reverence  for  the  human  body.  The  mass 
of  men,  even  the  most  cnltiyated,  are  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
deepest  ignorance  of  its  structure,  and  of  its  most  simple  laws.  All 
active  sympathy  with  its  fate,  or  interest  in  the  infinitely  varied 
details  of  its  health  and  disease,  is  handed  over  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, into  whose  modes  of  thought,  aims,  and  principles  of  action, 
the  public  care  not  to  enter.  In  the  education  of  childhood  and  yomth, 
no  knowledge  of  the  body  is  imparted,  no  instruction  given  for  the 
conduct  of  the  future  physical  life.  No  reverence  is  inculcated  for 
physical  laws,  no  aspirations  cherished  ofter  physical  excellence. 
Beauty  of  form,  that  imperishable  source  of  joy  and  stamp  of  nobility, 
to  be  perpetuated  through  successive  generations,  so  far  from  being 
held  out  as  an  object  for  our  reverence  and  constant  endeavour  after» 
is  rather  regarded  as  a  dangerous  snare,  and  vanity,  which  may  mis- 
lead men  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Physical  strength  is  held  in  slight 
estimation  by  those  who  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  they  who  take 
delight  in  the  sports  and  exercises  which  call  it  forth,  are  rather  looked 
down  upon  as  men  of  low  tastes.  Bodily  health,  the  proof  of  a  vir- 
toons  i&y^eal  life,  is  not  proposed  as  a  chief  end  of  our  endeavours,  nor 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  its  possessor.  It  is  rather  thought  of  as  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  providence,  or  inherited  from  our  parents,  with 
the  attainment  of  which  the  individual's  self  has  comparatively  little 
to  do.  The  laws  of  health  are  as  little  reverenced  as  understood. 
While  the  infringement  of  a  moral  law  involves  the  deepest  guilt,  and 
is  considered  worthy  of  infinite  punishment,  to  break  a  physical  one, 
and  thereby  incur  disease,  is  not  deemed  an  offence  at  all,  but  only  a 
misfortune.  The  animal  or  sensual  passions  as  they  are  called,  are 
viewed  in  a  most  de^^sding  light,  and  the  youth  is  warned  to  beware  of 
Indulgence  in  them,  and  rather  to  train  himself  in  the  vastly  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties.    T\i«M  «xft  ^<(SQi9£e)lk 


> 


to  be  of  n  much  Mgber  and  loftier  nature  tban  the  others,  wbleh  It  ig 
their  dntf  to  cuntvul  und  dii'cct.  Hen  set  no  high  Talus  in  Uidr 
tbcoriea  on  lifi;  ilself,  wliich  aome  even  view  in  tbe  light  ofs  oenance. 
while  thej  regard  death  aa  the  greatcat  blessing.  Length  oi  life,  ncd 
its  proper  and  anl^  beautiTul  termination  in  extreme  age,  after  the 
graduiLl  extinction  of  the  vital  poivers,  is  bj  no  means  considered  a 
noble  e;oai  for  m&n's  iiim.  Tlie  ill~regnlateii  mind  rather  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  natnrai  decay,  and  admirea  much  more  the  ]HmeotB.ble  fate 
ofmoj-tj'rdom,  or  the  premuturedeathof  interesting  yonth,  just  nittare's 
punishment  for  brokei'  iwb.  The  whole  material  uniracw  iharea  in 
this  neglect  trith  the  body,  its  represeot*tive  ia  man.  In.!  physical 
sciences  with  their  infinite  treasury  ot  novelties  ana  wonders  are  foU 
lowed  only  by  a  few  devoted  adherentH,while  to  society  in  general  they 
are  an  unkaown  region.  Beades  this,  all  the  so-called  manual  pursuits, 
are  licid  ns  vastly  inferior  in  digntlj  to  the  mental  ones,  which,  undei- 
the  nair.Q  oC  (he  learned  professions,  claim  for  themaelTPs  the  highest 
place  in  man's  respect.  The  fine  arts,  sculptore  and  painting,  anil  ihc 
iMiokaiiicid  arte,  all  of  wUcb  lire  conceruad  with  laaterlat  ob.iec>s, 
althaugb  their  dignity  and  powerful  iLiQueuae  are  ll(uly  more  ami  oiarc: 
felt,  ore  yei  very  far  from  ocoupying  their  due  po&ition. 

In  short,  in  vliatever  direction  ve  Waic.  we  Gnd  tlut  the  body  and 
mattM  in  geuctal  hgld  a  (ery  secondary  placo  in  mui's  revurente.  We 
&ee  that  almost  the  whole  of  miuikind,  with  tbc  exception  of  the  fev 
who  ezpresslr  foUov  niUerial  pursuJU — ff"""'  I'"^'  ^"^  ^'^■^  ^'tli  theii 
thougltts  and  ioteiests  turoeil  in  ^uite  a  oilferBut  direction.  It  is  mind, 
aai  net  body,  mnial  and  inteUcctual,  uot  physical  themes,  irhich  possess 
their  heart. 

"  Spirit,"  they  say,  "  is  ioSnitely  higher  and  nobler  than  matter ;  the 
flool  is  cbe  tmly  gloiious  part  of  our  iiumanity.  Does  it  not  canstitot*^ 
the  attribute  at  man,  by  which  ho  is  raised  ahore  the  rest  of  uatute  to, 
the  likeness  and  eompiehension  of  the  Deity  himself  ?  How  poor  in  com- 
pariion  ix  the  body,  ics  huiuble  cDm-paoioD,  whose  tardy  mDvemenli  and 
coaneseusiUlitieshut  dog  its  etheriai  esseoce!  T^  latter  shall  soon 
perish,  and  with  it  all  its  eicelleucos ;  but  the  other,  glad  to  be  released 
from  its  priKQ-house,  shall  soar  away  into  eierliating  bliss.  Why  then 
■    laying  up  treaeutaa  that  corropt?   Xet  ns,  Erst  of  all 

,_, ..  our  spiritual  part;  and  then,  evwi  tfujUEb  onr  body 

,.._j,  wa  have  still  saved  thai  whicli  is  alone  all-soffieieat.  Thus  do 
men  rtasoa,  and  thus  ire  all  tlieir  sympathies  and  aspirations  hound  up 
in  their  spiritual  welfare.  As  they  judge  of  theiDSelves,  so  do  they  uf 
othora.  A  welE-speut  mof  al  life,  and  eadeavours  ta  elevate  die  spiritual 
Gondltisu  of  others,  canuDOJid  their  warmest  admiration  :  but  of  a 
Tirtuous  physical  life  thcj  have  do  conception  ;  and  Cor  the  struggles  and 
aipirations  uf  cimse.  who  have  sought  to  ennoble  men  physicaJ^.  little 
sympathy.  While  ibe  names  uf  poets,  moralists,  and  mental  philosophers, 
are  ia  every  mouth,  and  their  lines  and  pracepu  in  every  heart ;  few  are 
acquainted  even  with  the  names,  far  less  with  the  deeds  of  those  who 
tawaatriyen  in  the  caiue  of  the  human  budy.  It  is  well  for  tbem,  physi- 
*iaas  and pbj-siologUts,  i[  they  escapo  tlie  okat&e  of  materialism,  or  the 


thtu^,  a 
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dbffoit  attaching  to  the  charnel-house  or  TiTisections.  Sad  is  it  indeed 
to  look  back  on  di»  fate  of  the  apostles  of  the  body !  For  if  any  ideal  o 
ob|eet  of  pursnit  be  looked  down  upon,  or  not  sufficiently  reTerenced,  those 
who  follow  it  will  necessarily  share  in  that  irreverence.  Therefore,  has 
the  clergyman,  who  has  the  cure  of  souls,  been  for  ages  held  in  much 
higher  esteem  and  lore  than  the  physician,  who  has  the  cure  of  bodies. 

And  not  only  haye  these  professions  been  ranked  on  such  principles, 
but  every  other  profession  and  calling  has  had  its  place  assigned  by  the 
same  standard.  The  spiritualist  has  ever  been  esteemed  above  the  mate- 
rialist; the  thinker  above  the  doer ;  the  musical  composer  above  the 
finished  musician ;  the  dramatic  writer  above  the  actor ;  die  mental  above 
the  manual  pursuits.  A  few  mental  directions  of  man's  energy  are 
elevated  above  the  others,  and  chiefly  honoured,  so  that  the  young  man  of 
liberal  education,  is  impelled  by  all  his  accustomed  sympathies  and 
feelings  to  adopt  one  of  them,  whether  or  not  it  be  fitted  for  his  nature. 
According  to  this  gauge,  the  nearer  a  man's  pursuit  approaches  to 
pure  spirit,  the  more  is  he  esteemed — the  nearer  to  matter,  the  less. 

Whence,  then,  has  arisen  this  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  mode  of 
judging  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Who  has  presumed  to  settle  the  claims 
of  precedence  between  the  twin  elemental  principles  of  the  universe ;  and 
thereby  cause  so  powerful  an  influence  on  man's  existence  ?  If  we  look 
for  the  main  source  of  this  universal  preference  for  spirit,  and  things 
connected  with  it,  we  shall  And  it  in  the  Christian  religion.  This 
religion,  springing  as  it  did  out  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  worship,  which 
delighted  in  represoiting  the  infinite  material  universe,  as  dependent  on 
the  nod  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Self-existent  being,  is  essentially  a 
qnritoal  &ith.  According  to  its  doctrines,  the  Deity  himself,  from  whom 
all  things  origrinated,  and  to  whom  all  are  subject,  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable.  He  first  called  matter  into  existence,  and 
imposed  on  it  laws  aner  his  own  wUl,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of 
changing  or  annihilating  them,  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary. 
Man,  tl:^  wondrous  compound  of  mind  and  body,  also  owed  his  origin  to 
this  spirit ;  who  gave  him  life  by  a  pure  act  of  his  will.  Believing  then 
in  the  infinite  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  worshipping  it 
exclusively,  he  naturally  bestowed  his  chief  reverence  on  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Deity  in  himself.  Hence  his  soul  was  the  grand  object  of 
all  his  thonghts,  while  the  body  was  little  regarded,  or  at  most  borrowed 
a  reflected  hght  from  its  more  favoured  companion.  The  soul,  it  was 
believed,  was  joined  in  some  mysterious  way  to  the  body  at  birth,  and 
oondenmed  for  a  brief  period  to  travel  through  this  life  in  its  company^ 
flogged  and  eonfined  by  its  ignoble  associate.  At  death,  however,  it  re- 
sumed its  own  privileges  as  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  and 
soared  away  into  an  immortality  of  weal  or  woe,  while  its  despised 
companion  was  consigned  to  the  darkness  of  a  grave,  and  to  disgusting 
de^j,  from  which  the  ignorant  mind  shrank  with  abhorrence. 

Who  could  entertain  such  views  of  the  nature  and  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  twin  parts  of  man,  without  becoming  almost  entirely  absorbed  in 
tht  fate  of  the  one,  and  as  wholly  neglecting  that  of  the  other  ?  I&udiv 
if  the  C3iristiaii  doctrine  of  lUe^  and  such  the  effect  \t  li^is  \\a!\  qxi  tum^ 


WhersTSr  it  hu  made  ib  iray,  sapporled  by  the  beautiful  character  of 
fti  originator,  it  lias  givea  an  inteniel;  spiritual  direelion  to  men's  mindi ; 
ay d  th«i  Kiitei,  judgments,  social  scale,  and  Tarious  par&uiti,  have  bean 
^wdiSed  bj  it  in  tlie  way  mentioDed  abore. 

But  physical  religion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Chrtitian  and 
spiritual  beliefs.  It  can  allow  none  of  them,  seeing  that  they  |^ie  to 
mind  a  superiority  over  matter,  and  so  deprtre  the  latter  of  its  rightful 
place  in  the  alFection  and  lereronce  of  man.  Its  fundamental  prapo&t- 
tions  are— Liatler  is  as  noble  as  spirit,  the  body  ai  the  soul.  To  separata 
the  oue  from  the  other  is  Co  destroy  the  traCh  of  nature  ;  to  pla<:e  tha 
one  abora  the  ither  is  a  monstrous  presumption,  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  uniTerse.  where  all  things  are  equally  important,  and  where  the 
laws  nf  one  substance  nerer  yield  to  those  of  another. 

The  belief  that  the  Deity  is  a  spirit  is  completely  untenable.  The 
natural  theologians,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  it,  and  who,  doubtle>s> 
have  followed  the  same  liue  of  reason  as  the  ancieats,  who  proposed  the 
dostrlDe,  argne  thns : — "  In  the  universe  around  us,  we  everywhere  rae 
marks  of  design  ;  from  this  we  must  inFer  a  designing  miud,  leasouiog 
by  analogy  from  what  we  find  in  ourselves." 

But  they  forget,  tha*  '.he  mind  which  designs  in  man,  is  insBparably 
connected  with  a  vitally  organized  brain  ;  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
designer  of  the  universe  is  pare  spirit,  is  to  reason  against  all  analogy. 
Accoriliiig  to  our  experience,  mind  is  invariably  foaud  in  cannection  wiih 

brain,  and  never  creates  matter. 

Not  only  does  physical  religion  deny  the  possibility  of  spirit  having 
originated  milter,  or  oftbe  laws  of  matter  being  ever  in  one  iota  subject  to 
those  of  spirit,  it  cannot  allaw  aprerogative  to  theone,  in  any  particular, 
over  the  other.  Thus  it  entirely  denies  the  possitnlity  of  the  immortality 
of  the  one  without  the  other.  Such  a  belief  tends  inevitably  to  destroy 
the  ei^ual  place  both  should  hold  in  our  reverence,  thus  entailing  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.  The  narrow  conception  of  salvation  for  the  one, 
without,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is  utterly  condemned  by 
physical  religion,  according  to  whose  views  no  scheme  of  salvation  can  be 
received,  which  omits  any  part  of  humanity.  Our  bodily  and  mental 
interests  are  inseparably  biund  together,  and  no  part  ol  us  can  rise  or 
fall,  without  the  rest  taking  a  share.  Thus  physical  evil  always  infers! 
moral  evil,  and  the  reverse.  Our  body  cannot  be  diseased  without  oue 
Vind  becoming  so  likewise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  ^tudy  the  laws  of  their  body,  no  less  thad  j 
ihose  of  their  mind.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  have  not  suRlcieut  reverenc^J 
for  the  body  to  take  duo  care  for  its  healthy  development  either  in  them^J 
selves  or  in  others,  when  they  break  any  of  its  laws,  which  they  nr^ 
certain  to  do,  it  will  belittle  eicuso  to  plead  ignorance.  All  moral  sin 
may  eiactty  in  the  same  way  be  resolved  into  ignorance,  but  naturt 
Mcepts  no  such  excuse.  The  conduct  of  onr  physical  life  is  Juit  al 
difficult  u  that  of  our  moral  one.  To  live  a  virtuous  physical  life  deserves, 
therefore,  as  great  admiration  and  praise  as  the  other.    "" 

of  the  body  in  ourselves  and  in  others  is  just  as  high ; 

uu  of  tba  tpirit.     Ciji  you  have  s  healthy  mind  without  a  bealthf 
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toain  ?  Certainly,  (his  is  impossible,  whatever  mistaken  moral  news  hare 
kd  Mine  to  suppose.  Therefore  provision  for  the  one  is  as  lofty,  and 
moreoTer,  jost  as  difficult  an  endeavonr  as  for  the  other ;  and  indeed  the 
•nly  true  method  of  attaining  the  highest  development  of  man,  is  by 
equal  regard  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  both. 

The  man  who  is  only  conversant  with  spiritual  reasoning  and  mental 
phenomena,  who  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  region  of  mind,  and  h 
^norant  of  the  body  with  its  infinitely  complex  states  of  health  and 
usease,  is  incapable  of  a  true  and  comprehensive  view  of  man— in  the 
same  way  is  he,  who  Imows  only  the  physical  side,  equally  imperfect. 
In  every  act,  every  thought,  every  relation  of  man,  there  are  a  double 
train  of  forces  at  work,  and  he  who  attends  only  to  the  one  is  not  fitted 
to  reason  on  the  whole  result.  In  every  act  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
moralist,  there  is  a  physical  line  of  causation,  equally  important,  equally 
difficult  to  unravel,  which  must  be  t^en  into  account,  before  he  can  be 
said  to  reason  on  man,  as  a  whole  being,  at  all.  Therefore,  since  the 
moralist  and  the  physicist  have  hitherto  oeen  separated  in  the  world's 
history,  we  possess  no  comprehensive  or  true  views  of  man,  and  our 
reasoning)}  both  in  morals  and  in  medicine  will  all  need  complete  revision 
by  minds  equally  conversant  with  body  and  mind,  and  their  several 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease ;  and  ready  to  assign  to  each  their  due 
miportance,  unbiased  by  partiality  for  either. 

There  has  not  yet  lived  a  man,  who  has  done  this  for  the  world ;  who 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  life  a  brain  equally  trained  in 
spiritual  and  bodily  experience,  educated  equally  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
mental  and  material  universe.  Unstirred  by  the  unhappy  party  dis- 
tinctions of  spiritualism  and  materialism,  seeking  instruction  on  all  parts 
and  sides  of  nature,  omitting  equal  reverence  to  none,  would  not  he  show 
more  fully  than  our  fathers  have  done,  his  duty  and  devotion  to  man  and 
to  nature  ? 

But  physical  religion  does  not  leave  it  to  us  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
whether  we  wUl  study  the  laws  of  our  body  or  not ;  it  enjoins  their  study 
on  all  men  as  a  duty,  second  in  importance  to  none. 

If  yon  do  not  wish  to  live  a  physically  virtuous,  that  is,  a  healthy  life, 
you  are  an  immoral  being ;  if  you  do,  there  is  but  one  way  to  it ;  study 
the  laws  of  health  and  o^y  them.  Physical  virtue  is  as  lofty  an  aim  for 
man  as  moral  virtue,  and  no  man  can  be  called  good,  who  does  not  com- 
bine and  aspire  equally  after  both.  To  break  a  physical  law  is  just  as 
culpable  as  to  break  a  moral  one,  and  therefore  all  physical  diseases  must 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sin,  and  as  little  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
can  ignorance  be  received  as  an  excuse.  No  man  whose  body  is  diseased 
whether  hereditarUy  or  individually,  can  be  called  a  virtuous  being. 

All  moral  and  all  physical  excellencies  may  be  mutually  resolved  mto 
each  other,  for  a  noble  mind  or  a  good  or  true  spirit  may  be  just  as  fairly 
regarded  as  a  noble  and  true  brain,  and  all  physical  good  may  equally  be 
traced  to  a  moral  one.  Thus,  by  following  the  trains  of  thought  of 
spiritualist  and  materialist,  we  wiU  be  able,  equally  legitimately,  at  tarn 
time  to  resolve  aU  things  into  spirit,  at  another  aXV  Vnio  maXUx. 

Beantj  of  form,  ndphytictd  strength  and  actmVf^  a&  'v^  9&V^a^- 


diDUld  Ik  EOUglit  iFCer,  and  rnlued  no  less  than  licantf  and  paver  of  mtllC 
Is  tha  derelopraent  of  the  brain  to  be  tlio  suprems  ohject'of  man's  asplra- 
lions?  A  fuller  wisdom  will  show  us,  that  we  most  Tilne  equally  all  oar 
parts,  Bince  no  one  can  thriTa  alone.  Ugliness  and  bodily  imperFection  of 
dsformtty  are  always  marks  of  sin,  and  Ehow  us  that  some  erior  has  bettf 
Bommilled,  or  that  ws  have  not  duly  Konght  after  hodily  cicellence. 
Physical  beauty,  whose  eipression  forms  the  glorious  ideal  of  the  piin(« 
and  sculptor,  is  Us  high  an  aim  many  other  that  could  be  proposed.  For  it 
is  inseparably  associated  io  nature's  plan  with  al!  other  beauties  and 
powers,  and  ire  can  attain  to  troth  Jnst  as  snrety  by  followiog  beauty,  at 
by  any  other  path.  In  fact  all  the  ideals  of  man  which  arc  founded  on 
a  reality  in  nature,  are  oqnaliy  infinite,  and  therefore  equally  capable  of 
forming  a  religion.  For  thore  is  not  one  rsligion,  bnt  as  many  religii 
as  tbere  are  parts  of  natara  to  absorb  us  iu  their  parsnit.  "Ae  reS  i 
ligioa  of  each  m9,n  is  that  pni^ait  and  that  idea,  vhich  most  holds  his 
heart,  and  which  awakons  in  him  a  lofty  enthosiasm.  It  is  the  percep- 
tiou  and  feeling  of  tha  infinite,  nud  our  duty  to  aspire  to  it,  to  which  the 
nnmB  of  religion  has  ever  been  giTBn.  Untorhmate  the  pursait  and  those 
who  follow  it,  which  has  not  its  own  equally  recognised  and  equally 
reTerenced  religion. 

SpiritnaliEiD  is  at  present  the  great  obstacle  to  tbi£  recognition  ;  to  the 
extension  of  the  idea  of  Catholic  humanity,  wbich  is  now  perrodiag  the 
ciTilised  world  ;  the  equal  rererence  for  all  men  and  for  all  parti  of  naturo. 
It  is  the  prcTailing  error  of  post  and  present  times,  and  is  not  confined 
to  oar  own  country  merely,  but  eitends  perhaps  orer  all  the  globe.  It  is 
^he  true  aristocratic  element  in  our  society,  which  interposes  its  chilling 
barriers  between  men's  hearts,  for  where  there  Is  not  eqnal  mntnal 
reTerence,  there  cannot  long  be  true  love.  Itself  at  Erst  an  odTanciDg 
reTolntioQ,  it  has  nov  became  a  stationary  despotism.  It  has  shown  no 
quarter  to  its  opponent  materialism,  which  at  present  as  a  theory  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  world,  and  is  not  therefore  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  an  eril. 

It  is  spiritualism,  that  men  of  onr  age  have  to  fear,  and  do  what  they 
may,  ttiey  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  estricate  themselies  from  its 

Sirejndlcing  inflaenco,  so  subtly  is  it  interwoven  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
eelings.  For  the  man  wlio  has  not  paid  equal  attention  t«  physical  pur- 
suits, tad  to  the  study  of  the  human  body  in  its  raried  phases  of  health 
and  disease,  must  be  a  spiritnalist,  aud  bis  unequal  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  onr  nature,  while  it  shows  his  preference  for  the  on?,  will 
bias  and  falsify  ail  his  views  on  man  as  a  whole. 

As  all  parts  of  our  nature  are  of  equal  perfection,  and  therefore  all 
equally  claim  our  rererouce,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  allowed,  that  the 
EO-called  animal  passions  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to  the  spiritaal.  They 
eiercLse  an  infloence  on  man  Just  as  dirino  as  any  oth  cr,  and  shape  and 
monld  the  human  character  as  poweifoliy  and  as  nobly.  It  is  not  the 
place  of  man  to  say: — "This  part  of  my  nature  is  more  beautiful  or  more 
noble  than  anothar,  let  me  therefore  cultirate  it  chiefly."  Ilij  duty  is  to 
stai/j'  to  perceire  an  pqual  beauty  in  all,  ud  to  «ide«TOQr  that  all  ihatl 
*e  Ja!}- aud  enuallj  dereleped. 
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tf  a  bealUly  life  be  tht  crown  of  the  physical  Tirtaes,  death  in  all  ita 
forms,  except  the  nataral  spentaneons  one  of  gradual  decay  in  old  age,  is 
dte  greatest  of  all  physioal  sins.  The  gravity  of  a  physical  sin  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  nature's  punishment ;  and  when 
death  follows,  the  physical  sin  must  have  been  the  greatest.  All  pre- 
mature deatlsB,  therefore^  are  sinful,  and  abhorrent  to  physical  religion, 
showing  that  the  evil  powers  have  been  at  work.  It  matters  not  what 
other  noble  qualities,  moral  or  physical,  the  individual  may  haye  had ;  if 
he  die  before  his  time,  his  life  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  so  for  must  be 
condemned. 

The  death  of  martyrdom,  which  has  been  so  dangerous  an  example  to 
the  world,  is  but  a  confession  of  the  imperfect  state  of  existing  things. 
'*  AU  men  aromid  me  are  sinning,**  says  the  martyr,  "  therefore  must  I 
also  sin,  and  sabaait  to  a  mutilat^  career  in  order  to  save  them."  Beauti- 
ful, truly ;  but  the  highest  ideal  allows  of  no  sacrifice  of  any  real  good. 

It  is  by  no  means  martyrdom,  or  premature  death  in  any  conceivable 
form,  that  men  are  to  aim  at ;  but  rather  a  physiologically  perfect  life, 
perfect  in  every  stage,  perfect  in  its  natural  termination.  It  is  from  the 
want  of  a  reverenee  for  our  physical  life,  from  an  inadequate  appreciation 
of  its  infinite  value  and  majesty,  and  the  duty  that  we  fie  under,  to  guard 
it  as  a  most  sacred  possession,  that  the  recklessness  of  life,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  others,  in  sreat  part  arose,  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  so 
dark  a  stain  on  mankind. 

The  grand  aim  of  the  natural  and  only  beautiful  death  should  be  kept 
steadily  before  the  eyes  of  all  throughout  life.  To  live  and  die  naturally, 
and  to  help  others  to  do  the  same !  Have  we  ever  thought  how  much  of 
virtue,  of  duty,  of  reUgion,  lies  in  this  aim,  apparently  so  simple,  yet  in 
its  attainment  so  infinitely  difficult  ? 

As  physical  religion  teaches  us  to  reverence  the  body  as  highly  as  the 
spirit,  BO  does  it  also  teach  us  to  view  with  equal  reverence  all  the 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  itself.  There  are  few  things  from 
which  humanity  has  sufiered  more  than  from  the  degrading  and  irreverent 
feelings  of  mystery  and  shame  that  have  been  attached  to  the  genital 
and  excretory  organs.  The  former  have  been  regarded,  like  their  corres- 
ponding mental  passions,  as  something  of  a  lower  and  baser  nature, 
tending  to  degrade  and  camalise  man  by  their  physical  appetites.  But 
we  cannot  ts&  a  debasing  view  of  any  part  of  our  humanity,  without  be- 
coming degraded  in  our  whole  being.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all 
the  evils  whieh  have  flowed  from  this  unhappy  view  of  the  genital 
organs ;  whose  functions  and  influence  are  second  in  importance  and 
in  transcendant  perfection  to  none.  Their  health  and  disease  have  been 
oeglected,  their  misfortunes  have  called  forth  rather  the  sneer  and  thr 
reproach  than  the  divine  pity  and  assistance  which  should  wait  upon  al 
error,  physical  and  moral. 

I  have  endeavoured  elsewhere,  in  the  treatise  on  the  sexual  organs,  ti 
give  a  short  sketch  of  their  laws,  which  should  be  studied  and  obeyed  b; 
all  men  and  women  as  reverentially  as  those  of  any  other  organs,  els 
will  their  consequent  ruin  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  b^vu^.    '&RLl<Q»tk 
the  calm  eye  of  ivature,  all  Bimsy  yeih  of  morbid  modfi^t^^  %\i'acai<^^  «3Dh^ 


IndoIeQce,  Tanish  like  a  dream ;  and  «hen  she  detcriadi  ptniitjr  fof  bnkea 
lawE,  Ench  excuses  die  sway  on  the  tips  of  the  aflender. 

In  the  same  vai;  thaC  phj-eical  religion  enjoins  reference  for  tne  genital 
organs,  so  does  it  prohibit  all  1d«  and  degraded  ideas  connected  with  th« 
organs  of  excretioo.  All  such  are  an  abomination  unto  it,  and  it  will  ] 
not  hold  him  guilttSEs  wbo  stoops  to  enteitaia  tbem.  Eferr  oae  should 
endeaiDUr  aWlutely  to  fiea  his  mind  from  these  onhapp;  liews  of 
our  ancestors,  and  laatQ  to  regard  all  parts  of  his  body  with  the  same 
rcreiontial  eye,  nndistuibal  by  feelings  of  mystery,  shame,  or  disgust. 
Too  has  alas!  too  long  bave  Cbese  indignities  de&led  ourhumauity,  and 
baffied  tbe  efforts  of  the  phyBima!  What  sufferer  from  tbe  diseases  ftf 
these  organs  has  not  had  his  woes  aggravated  ten-fotd  by  these  unbappj 
feelings!  Theuairersal  study  of  anatomy,  enjoined  on  all  men  by  physic^ 
religion,    will    aloue   succeed   in    dissipating  these    morbid    and  irra- 

But  in  what  direction  can  we  tura  our  eyes,  and  Dot  Sud  man  de- 
graded by  the  want  of  physical  rerereace  ?  Have  not  all  the  varioua 
classes,  who  follow  material  puraoits,  become  themselves  degraded, 
from  the  want  of  a  religious  euthnsiasm  for  them?  Have  not  the 
pbyBiciau,  tbe  artist,  the  actor,  the  labourer,  and  artizan,  become  de- 
graded thereby  ?  If  a  man  have  not  a  sufficient  reverence  for  his  pur- 
suit, it  will  bang  a  dead  weight  round  his  neck,  and  sink  him  to  the 
level  of  a  mercenary  drudge.  It  is  deplorable  U>  see  the  wayia  which 
BOme  of  these  glorioua  branches  uf  human  eodenvouc  are  looked  down 
upon,  not  only  by  society  at  large,  but  by  their  own  followers.  The 
noble  profession  of  tbe  actor  or  actress  is  viewed  in  bo  degrading  alight 
bj  society  Ibat  it  is  almost  ignored.  Is  the  perfection  of  art  in  that 
vocation,  which  forms  as  integral  an  ingredient  of  our  social  life  as 
any  others,  leas  difficult  in  its  attainment  or  les$  unbounded  in  its  in- 
fluence than  they  ?    In  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  it  will  not  be 

The  interests  of  all  concerned  in  physical  studies  or  pursuits,  a|;e, 
no  less  than  the  physicinn'E,  bound  up  iu  tbe  spread  of  physical  religion. 
Without  it,  medicine  ia,  as  it  has  been  up  to  this  time,  comparatirelir 
paralysed,  and  can  have  but  a  minor  influence  on  thepbyeical  regenera- 
tioa  and  progress  of  mau.    How  can  the  voice  of  ttie  physician  be 
heard,  if  he  can  urge  only  the  feeble  motiica  of  expediency,  while  tha 
moralist  and  clergyman  have  at  their  command  tbe  armoury  of  duty  and 
religion,  with  the  array  of  eternal  rewards  and  paDishments,  toenfoioe 
reierenco  fur  their  precepts  ?    To  all  of  these  aasamptioos  of  spiritmil 
BDperiority,  as  it  has  been  seen,  physical  religion  inexorably  returai  a 
denial,  while  it  claims,  and  will  l^ve  from  all  human  beings,  oiactlyan 
equal  share  of  Ibeir  regerence.    The  individual  and  the  age  which  resist    f, 
thon  claims  shall  not  escape  punishment,  but  shall  surely  suffer ;  not     1 
that  it  loTK  spirit  less,  but  that  it  loves  the  whole  man  more.    The  true      I 
interests  of  tliu  spiritualist  are  no  less  involved  in  this,  for,  where  la-     1 
j__i.__  r_  ju^g^  g[i  mnst  suffer. 
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Tlie  noble  scienee  of  medidne  has  never  yet  received  dne  reverenee 
from  mankind.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  cause  that  has  been  men- 
tioned abore,  namely,  the  want  of  reverence  for  the  body,  the  special 
object  of  its  attention.  In  the  neglect  shown  to  their  subject,  medical 
men  have  shared^  and  thus  has  the  profession  become  a  little  world  in  it- 
self, separated  from  the  interests  and  real  sympathies  which  only  mntnal 
nnderstandinff  can  give,  of  the  main  world  aroond  them.  The  physician, 
to  the  eyes  of  other  men,  appears  as  one  apart,  who  is  initiated  into 
mysteries  which  their  imagination  dreads,  yet  dwells  npon ;  who  is  de- 
voted to  studies,  the  materialising  and  debasing  influences  of  which  are 
still,  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  vaguely  whispered  of,  though 
society  is  now-a-days  too  polite  to  utter  openly  the  coarse  and  irreverent 
accusations  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  degradations  of  the  physicians  of  the  past 
that  I  have  to  do  ;  those  who  will  may  find  the  records  of  them  in 
history,  and  having  studied  them,  will  be  prepared  by  their  light  to  read 
the  condition  of  the  physician  of  the  present.  For  the  seeds  sown  by  our 
ancestors  still  flourish  among  us,  and  long  will  be  the  struggle  before  the 
nrejudices  agidnst  medicine  and  its  followers,  and  the  materialising  ten- 
dencies of  the  science,  be  totally  uprooted.  It  is  rarely  thafc  we  see  in 
the  writings,  even  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of  past  times,  the  medical 
profession  alluded  to,  except  with  a  sneer  at  their  low-mindedness,  or 
expressed  contempt  at  their  want  of  skill.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
these  writers  and  for  society,  had  they  rather  tried  themselves  to  solve 
those  problems  of  health  and  disease,  which  medical  men  knew  so  little 
about. 

But  what  was  there  to  induce  these  men  of  lofty  ambition  and  great 
powers,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  subject  which  shut  them  out  of  the 
sympaUiies  of  the  world ;  which  offered  to  them  few  of  iStte  prizes  of  fame» 
influence,  or  even  that,  which,  with  the  true  philanthropist,  outweighs  all 
other  rewards — the  wide  love  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow  beings !  Truly 
there  was  little  in  the  body,  neither  religion,  poetical  ideal,  nor  wide- 
spread human  interest  to  invite  their  regards.  Hence  there  have  been 
ooniparatively  few  of  the  most  powerful  and  genial  minds  in  t&i<^  Tn»^<^ 
fiorassion  *  as  tbeie,  with  their  insatiable  demioi^  iox  \LUxn»ai  ^-^m^^bi^i 
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chose  the  more  certain  paths  to  it.  Poets  haie  shimiied  it,  and  therenm 
has  the  poetry  of  the  hody,  as  lofty  and  as  beautifu!  as  any,  ncter  yet 
been  adequataly  conceived  ;  religions  and  moral  philosophers  hue  Bhunnod 
rt,  and  therefore,  have  its  religion  and  morality  remained  unrecognised. 
How  mncli  has  hcen  lost  iiy  this,  the  hody  will  yet  make  us  feel. 

Neither  in  farmer  times  nor  at  present  has  the  youth  eyen  a,  fair  choioa 

S'ren  him,  at  bis  entrauce  npon  life,  of  adopting  the  medical  profession, 
ia  vhole  preTious  education,  none  of  vhieh  has  been  concerned  vitli 
physical  stuieB,  and  nore  especlimy  vith  ibe  study  «F  the  tuman  body, 
sires  him  a  bias  to  mental  ones,  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
:itiilitiet  he  has  shown.  Heace  in  the  present  day,  if  a  boy  distinguish 
liinuelf  at  school,  or  a  youth  at  college,  medicine  is  the  last  profession 
I'ither  he  or  others  think  of  his  entering.  It  h  completely  out  of  the 
•phflre  of  his  owu  sympathies  and  associations,  which  are  bound  np  in  Ibe 
HreaX  world  of  poetry,  ]iterature,ieligjaa,  and  morality,  to  which  ineilicine 
is  almost  unknown.  Do  not  these  facts  ahowtho  little  lererence  in  which 
the  medical  profcisioQ  is  held!  While  these  things  are  so,  men  may 
render  it  Up-servlce,  saying,  "  Oh,  medicine  is  a  noble  colling,  what 
could  be  more  honourable  than  to  heal  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted!" 
lint  with  such  v^  words  no  true  physician  will  be  EatisEed,  knowing  that 
the  hearts  of  the  faint  praiseis  ace  ia  reality  far  from  us.  I  hare  heard 
il  said  by  a  medical  man,  "  No  one  vha  has  any  money,  chooses  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,"  and  as  a  general  rule  this  is  true.  Few  who  haia 
free  choice  enter  it ;  no  man  of  independent  means  takes  it  as  the  delight 
and  recreatioa  of  his  leisure  hours,  for  the  salie  of  study  and  scieace.  and  not 
of  art  and  practice.  Modicino  is  generally  laoled  upon  as  a  calling  of  a, 
prosaic,  plodding,  and  uninteresting,  if  not  of  a  materialising  and  disgusting 
nature,  which  repels  the  man  of  ardent  mind.  Hence  it  is  comparatively 
BfMom  entered  from  diainterested  Ioto  or  aims  of  a  lofty  character.  It 
is  too  often  TJewed  by  those  who  adopt  it,  as  a  mere  art.  whereby  to 
niike  their  bread ;  and  in  geaerol  it  is  chosen  by  men  not  of  the  highest 
mental  culture,  or  of  eren  moderate  fortuae. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  thk,  but  I  speak 
merely  of  the  general  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  further  tbejr  proceed  in 
their  pursuits,  the  more  deroted  becomes  their  lore  for  them,  for  who  cin 
kuDW  any  part  of  nature  without  loring  it?  So  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  perhaps  who  nltitnately  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  professiuo 
than  medical  men.  From  the  time  they  enter  the  dissectiiig  room, 
and  having  got  orer  the  unpleasant  feelings  caused  by  their  previous 
prejudices,  learn  at  every  step  more  and  more  to  lore  and  admire  the 
wondruus  newworld  they  hare  been  admitted  to,  until  they  quit  the  sceue 
of  their  lahouts,  the  ruling  passion  of  love  for  the  human  body  in  all  its 
ages  and  stages,  joys  and  sorrows,  the  stronger  that  to  them  alone  hare  its 
secrets  and  its  beauties  been  unfolded,  waxes  more  and  more  powerful  in 
the  true  medical  breast.  But  their  love,  intense  as  it  often  is,  is  by  no 
mGansgenerally  of  a  pure  nature.  So  far  from  wishing  to  estend  to  men  in 
general  the  knowlodge  which  has  beea  to  them  the  source  of  so  much 
trq/Bj-aii-iit  and  advantage,  chcy  have  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  othen 
^*J^S  '"  access  to  (/)e»e  secrets. 
2Zej-  have  coustanily  Jiseuuraged  all  QoprotossiousJ  vtUm^UWiieaajn 
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CQ  medical  subjects,  by  hints  of  the  dangers  of  littlo  knowledge,  and  hf 
kwpiiig  up  as  mach  as  possible  the  mysteries  and  technicalities  of  their 
■cience.  •  Even  any  attempt  by  a  medical  man  to  enlighten  society  on 
his  subject  has  eyer  been  diiscountenanced  by  his  brethren,  and  sneered 
at  under  the  name  of  popular  medicine. 

A  true  physical  rdigion  will  introduce  very  different  views  on  these 
subjects.  Jealousy,  always  the  mark  of  some  error,  has  long  been  an 
acknowleged  fault  of  medical  men.  This  feeling,  called  forth  by  their 
wish  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  subject,  has  pervaded 
their  minds,  as  is  ever  the  case,  in  other  directions  also,  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  reputation  among  the  members  of  the  profession  has  become 
proverbial.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  have  to  dc  with 
a  public  which  has  no  true  standard,  by  which  to  judge  their  merits  ? 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  the  pretender  and  the  real  man  of 
science?  with  whom  all  the  unreal  accessories  of  affected  manners,  boast- 
ing phrases,  and  the  assumed  mystery  of  wisdom,  have  more  weight  than 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  simplicity  of  love  ?  What  medical  man 
has  not  felt  tbe  unpleasantness  of  having  to  deal  with  those  who  have  no 
true  standard  of  judgment?  How  many  have  been  seduced  by  this  into 
the  endeavour,  rather  to  cheat  the  uninitiated,  and  to  hide  their  own  igno- 
rance, than  to  attain  to  true  knowledge  ?  The  faults  of  medical  men  lie 
in  a  great  measure  at  the  door  of  society,  and  a  physically  ignorant  and 
incompetent  society — such  as  now  exists — must  have  comparatively  igno- 
rant, incompetent,  and  slovenly  physicians. 

According  to  the  amount  of  physical  knowledge  and  discrimination 
possessed  by  men  in  general,  will  be  that  attained  to  by  physicians  them- 
selves. Until  all  men  become  more  or  less  physicists,  as  all  have  become 
more  or  less  moralists,  the  profession  itself  will  remain  in  comparatively 
a  degraded  state. 

The  want  of  a  sufficiently  high  and  comprehensive  aim  has  also  had  a 
very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  medical  character.  Too  few  have  pursued 
it  fh)m  disinterested  motives,  or  from  a  pure  wish  to  benefit  mankind  in 
the  highest  degree  possible  by  its  practice.  Such  an  aim,  recognised  in 
other  branches  of  human  endeavour,  has  comparatively  seldom  been  deeply 
felt  by  medical  men,  however  ardent  may  have  been  their  devotion  tc 
science.  We  hear  tbe  love  and  advancement  of  science  much  talked  oi 
among  them,  but  the  love  of  humanity  comparatively  little.  Not  that 
love  should  be  more  hi^ly  esteemed  than  knowledge— that  common  error, 
which  has  done,  and  still  docs,  so  much  harm — but  the  claims  of  both 
should  be  equally  felt  and  equally  dwelt  upon.  In  this  respect,  viz.,  the 
prominence  of  the  feeling  of  devoted  and  disinterested  love  for  man  in  the 
medical  character,  there  are,  I  know,  many  exceptions  to  what  I  have 
stated,  but  they  who  well  know  the  medical  profession,  will  recognisei 
that  in  this  matter  their  aspirations  stand  far  below  a  desirable  level. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Have  they  not  been  left  to  themselves, 
withdrawn  from  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  world,  and  when  did  secrecy 
and  irresponsibility  not  lead  to  carelessness  and  indifference? 

Another  great  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  professvou^  bMk 
the  mt  that  tbe  Brst  men  in  it  are  so  overwYiciVm^  ^\\.>i -^TMjdcik 


ihat  iliej  bare  little  time  for  atlciiding  to  tbe  moral  diguitj  oT  Ihcci 
■elres  or  tbeir  bretbrea,  far  purifying  and  analv^ng  their  aims  and 
poeitian,  alid  elevating  tbeir  ideal — a  work  wbicb  demands  mach  reflec  ■ 
tion,  and  solitude,  witbout  which  reflection  is  imposuble.  Thej  become 
too  completel;  absorbed  io  the  practical  bosinesa  of  their  livea,  andhaTe 
Bcarccl}'  even  time  to  Iceep  up  with  science  on  their  own  eubjecta, 
much  less  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all,  or  to  enter  on  tbe  nice! 
moral  questions  which  surround  the  medical  po»tioD. 

There  are  certainl/  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from  this  tbo- 
roughlf  and  constantly  practical  life,  and  manj  are  tbe  valnable  works 
which  distingniahed  physicians  have  given  to  the  world  ;  but  thiire  are 
other  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  waj.  Everv  science 
and  mode  of  life  require  to  be  viewed  from  various  pointa ;  anci  tbere 
are  aspects  given  to  the  pore  scicntiDc  inquirer,  who  works  out  bia 
problems,  in  solitade  or  society,  according  as  be  sees  the  necessary 
paths  to  knowledge ;  collecting,  comparing,  and  reBecting  on  ever 
Increasing  stores  of  experiences  from  all  quarters  ;  wbicb  aspects  can- 
not be  revealed  to  hlmnho  is  overwhelmed  b;  practice.    Now,  tbere 

e  very  few  who  have  pursued  medicine  in  tbis  scientiSc  spirit,  re- 


Another,  and  perhaps,  next  to  the  want  of  religious  re 
their  subject — the  greatestcauseoftheimpairment  of  tbe  dignity  of  the 
profession,  is  the  narrow  view  that  has  been  taken  of  its  sphere.  Hedi- 
Qiae,  according  to  tbe  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  merely  tha 
mao^^mcnt  of  tbe  body  in  disease— not  the  healthy,  it  U  thought,  but 
only  tbe  sick  need  the  physician.  Thna,  while  the  moralist  baa  a 
relation  to  all  men  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life,  the  physicist  boa 
merely  a  little  corner  oasigned  him,  and  the  most  of  meu  pass  Ibrough 
the  greater  part,  or  pecbapa,  if  tbey  are  particularly  fortunate,  the  whole 
of  their  livea,  thanking  their  stars  that  they  never  had  auything  to  do 
with  doctors!  Thus  did  the  name  become  almost  a  bugbear,  whichon 
arient  nature  shrinks  from  asanmiug,  always  briaging  with  it  sod  and 
unpleasant  aasoclations,  bo  that  it  is  used  even  to  frighten  children  1 
But  bow  different  is  tbe  true  sphere  of  the  physician  1  His  subject  ia 
by  no  means  limited  to  tbe  diseased  body,  but  embraces  tbe  whole  life 
of  man  in  health  and  disease,  for  health  has  its  laws  and  its  treatment, 
no  less  difficult,  no  leas  necesaary,  than  diaease.  It  was  from  this  im- 
mense omiAsioD,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  till  within  very 
recent  times,  to  hygiene,  and  the  prevention  of  disease — these  mighty 
subjects  which  arc  now  proceeding  to  change  the  face  of  the  world — 
subjects,  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  adopted  into  medicine  proper, 
and  are  not  taught  in  the  schools.  As  soon  as  these  vast  ideals  began 
to  be  conceived,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  medicine  bore  the  close»t 
relation  to  every  human  being,  in  health  as  well  as  in  sickness ;  that 
E^raJcal  knowledge  was  needed  by  man  at  every  step  through  life, 
nc/(y  aa  much  as  moral  knowledge— that  without  the  former  all 
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menial  acqafrements  and  cultivation,  were  the  sport  of  chance,  and 
prored  too  often  in  vain;  that  not  only  was  it  needed  to  prevent 
disease,  but  to  fortify  and  elevate  health  itself,  which,  without  a 
hygienic  life,  was  not  health ;  that  to  it  alone  could  men  trust  to  attain 
to  a  healthy  old  age,  and  transmit  an  untainted  constitution  to  their 
posterity. 

But  there  are  many  other  paths  of  medicine,  which  are  yet  unez- 
olored,  and  which  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  world,  before  the  medical 
sphere  receive  its  due  completeness,  and  the  profession  be  fully  knit 
to  thd  sympathy  of  men.  He  who  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  true 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  should  study  no  less  the 
spiritual  than  the  bodily  part  of  man,  in  health  and  disease,  for  they 
are  indissolubly  united ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  understood  without 
the  other.  He  must  show  how  and  in  what  manner,  the  physical 
enters  equally  with  the  moral  element  into  every  human  question. 
Insanity,  and  the  various  diseases  of  the  mind — of  which  there  is  a 
peculiar  one  to  correspond  with  every  diseased  bodily  state— all  should 
come  under  his  patient  investigation.  To  understand  the  diseases  of 
the  body  and  to  prevent  them,  he  should  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  habits  of  all  the  different  classes  of  society ; 
and,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  mind  is  as  important  as  of  their  body, 
with  their  mental  hsLbiU  also.  The  various  arts  and  sciences,  moreover, 
he  should  aspire  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  for,  if  he  be  not  conver- 
sant  with  the  musical,  mathematical,  or  mechanical  world  of  ideas,  and 
sympathies,  how  shall  he  know  the  different  causes  of  health  and 
disease,  physical  or  mental,  that  operate  in  each  of  these  >  and  how 
shall  he  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  disease  in  them,  or  to  elevate  their 
physical  state?  He  should  seek  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  poets, 
of  religious  and  moral  thinkers ;  for  all  of  them  are  in  their  own  sphere 
physicians,  and  their  every  thought  has  a  physical  and  medical  import. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  by  one  man,  but  by  the  persevering  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  many;  and  not  until  the  intimate  connection  of  medicine 
with  all  the  other  sciences  has  thus  been  shown,  and  generally  recog- 
nised ;  and  nntil  the  public  are  as  well  informed  on  physicu  as  on 
moral  subjects,  and  as  fully  convinced  of  their  paramount  importance, 
will  the  medical  profession  hold  its  due  place  in  their  esteem,  and 
•Zttdie  its  natural  inflnenoe  on  hnman  aflfidnu 
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;r  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  sobjaee,  natfl 

the  mind  of  vom^Q  has  beeo  biougbt  lo  bear  upou  it.  equally  vith  that 
if  man.  The  two  eeieii  hare  ^eparits  points  of  view ;  different  thoughti, 
f  jelings,  and  modes  uf  judgment ;  and  aa  theory  of  Eife,  nor  of  any  ;ia.rc 
of  it,  can  be  complete,  till  ihe  distincD  vievg  of  each  hare  bei'n  farmeit 
on  it,  anil  amtaally  compared.  Tha  religion,  the  molality,  the  dutiei 
of  vonian.  dilFsi  nu  tesa  from  ihoae  of"  man.  thui  their  bodily  oigiani- 
sation,  anil  the  statin  of  health  and  diieaie,  to  vhich  it  is  aubjeci.  No 
religion,  no  moral  or  pbyiical  code,  propoied  by  one  lei  for  the  other, 
(Ton  be  really  suitable ;  each  mutt  work  out  its  lawi  for  itself  in  every 
itepartmentoflife.  ThetelQcehave  women,  properiy  speaking,  at  present 
no  religion,  phyeioal  or  ni'irttl,  no  nioralily,  and  no  medicme.  They 
trust  to  lean  for  these,  imavare  that  ibeTiuselveii  alone  can  Balve  their 
I iCc'e  problem  in  its  Tuinutest  parlicular.  I  am  awnre  of  the  great 
progreii,  tQTaiiousdirectionii,  which  many  of  thu  sex  have  lately  made, 
but  there  still  remains  an  immeimty  to  bu  donp,  aa  none  feel  more  than 
they  do.  Women  have  hiihEito  been  content  to  regard  the  miiverse 
and  ^mselveH  Ihroagb  lueu's  eyes ;  and  iheir  self-conacioiuBeis  ii  thai 
very  imperfectly  devtl oped.  The  attainment  of  aelf-conidouBoeBS  is  to 
be  gained  in  thu  laiie  way  ai  that  ol  m&u,  only  by  discoTeiingtbeir 
moral,  inteilecttul  and  phyaical  lelailoni  to  all  parti  of  nature.  Henee 
there  is  no  subjetjt.  which  mui  bas  conceived  or  shall  coneeive  tad 
puraue ;  which  woman  should  not  also  conceive  and  pursue  according 
to  her  peculiar  powers.  Until  she  shall  do  this,  neitber  shu  nar  mnn 
will  havi.-  a  full  or  natural  ctinception  uf  the  wbule,  aa  one  of  tb=  grand 
eezual  paths  towards  it  will  be  uneiplored. 

There  is  no  department  of  knowledge,  from  which  woman  has  been 
more  debarred  than  from  medicine.  If  it  was  often  thought  unadvisable 
for  man  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  for  woojan  it  was  held 
almost  a  sacrilege.  The  narrow  ideal  which  our  imperfect  conceptions 
have  Bha|ied  for  woman — of  parity,  modesty,  love,  and  graoe,  which 
■n  lupprs^  to  constitute  her  pecoliar  and  anfficient  sphere — revDlU 
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from  the  rerj  thought  of  her  engufug  in  pursniti  of  presumedly  te 
oi^oBite  ft  character.  In  all  aget  all  nationt  hat  the  developmaat  of 
woman  heen  eiippled  and  impeded  by  man's  interference.  Like  the 
Chinese  bandaging,  and  the  Turkish  prison-house,  does  their  conven- 
tional character  at  the  present  day  among  oarselres  confine  their  natural 
energies  and  prevent  their  expansion.  Innocence,  parity,  chastity, 
delicacy — ^let  us  rather  read  ignorance,  morbidity,  disease,  and  misery : 
how  long  shall  this  semblance  of  a  moral  character  hang  about  the  n^gk 
of  woman  ?  Does  nature  move  thus  with  downcast  eye,  and  sidelong 
regard,  fearing  everywhere  to  encounter  objects  it  it  ashamed  to  meet  t 
No ;  the  front  of  nature  is  calm,  open,  and  fearless :  her  steady  gaze 
penetrates  everywhere  beneath  the  sun,  and  if  man  or  womaa  would 
be  in  harmony  with  her,  they  must  emulate  her  fearless  deportment. 
Hence  should  neither  woman  nor  man  shrink  from  the  view  of  decay 
and  death ;  they  should  meet  them  boldly  and  by  wre^ttling  with  them, 
learn  to  embrace  them  too  in  their  sympathies,  to  know  that  they  are  hs 
sublime  and  beautiful  parts  of  our  being  as  auy  other.  Who  can  value 
an  existence  spent  in  hiding  from  the  presence  of  the  inevitable,  which 
will  meet  us  in  every  step  through  life  ?  By  uur  knowledge  of  the  de- 
structive side  of  nature,  and  our  acknowledgment  of  its  equal  justice  and 
beauty,  we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  whole ;  while  without 
this  knowledge  our  characters  remain  most  imperfect.  This  side  has 
ever  been  assiduously  hidden  from  woman  in  other  things  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  and  thus  has  her  character  suffered  infinitely. 

No  pursuit  would  have  a  better  effect  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the 
female  character  than  medicine,  in  which  the  destructive  processes  meet 
OS  on  the  very  threshold,  and  command  our  most  devoted  attention. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  unspiritualising  woman,  as  well  as 
man,  and  for  restoring  her  to  the  realities  of  life  and  of  the  material 
universe.  Here  is  the  scene  of  our  human  joys  and  sorrows ;  our  real 
trials  and  triumphs.  Ah !  not  for  woman  only,  but  for  all  of  us,  is 
mother  earth  our  paradise,  our  everlasting  abode,  our  heavens,  and  our 
infinity  I  It  is  not  by  leaving  it,  and  our  real  humanity  behind  us,  and 
sighing  to  be  anything  but  what  we  are,  that  man  will  become  ennobled 
or  immortal.  Is  this  our  gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  us,  for 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  by  which  our  life  is  surromided  ? 

But  medicine  does  not  rest  its  claims  ou  woman's  reverential  study, 
any  more  than  on  man's,  merely  on  the  feeble  grounds  of  expediency. 
It  is  not  the  *' rights"  of  woman  that  are  concerned,  but  her  duties. 
On  her  as  well  as  on  man,  the  study  of  her  phyt ical  part  and  its  laws,  is 
enjoined  by  nature,  as  a  religion  and  a  duty,  second  to  none  in  its  claims. 
All  those  who  do  not  stuoy  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all  women,  and 
nearly  all  men  in  the  present  day,  live  a  life  of  sin,  and  are  under  the 
ban  of  nature.  Ignorance  of  the  physical  laws  is  in  woman  no  less  cul- 
pable than  in  roan  ;  and  nature  has  no  excuse  for  tlie  softer  sex  for  any 
breach  of  them .  Gallantry  and  cumbrous  chfvalry  enter  not  into  her  code 
towards  them ;  she  does  not  load  them  with  lip  service,  and  yet  deny 
them  access  to  her  heart's  recesses.  She  lies  there^  open  and  inviting  ta 
the  gB2e,  with  one  calm  and  impa^ia'  front  turned  tAwax^'WiSsi  %«uft 
a/f'^c. 


The  ciniteqiimcas  of  the  vant  of  pby aical  rerBraace  uid  knavledge  In  • 
■omnn,  hare  been  u  disattrDiis,  perhapa  moreio,  than  in  man.  The  igno- 
ra.Dce  and  careleaanfica  of '■rotneD,  in  aU  things  apperCainingto  their  bodily 
welfare,  is  proTGrbiat,  and  the  despair  of  the  ph^sioian.  Men  maj  ■ 
perhaps,  a;  bas  been  said,  be  brought  to  attend  to  their  stomach  wtieo 
death  is  Btariog  them  in  the  face ;  but  to  make  woman  attend  to  her 
bndil;  state,  and  reremica  the  laws  or  health  in  her  own  person,  is  too 
cften  ;t  hopeless  endeavonr.  But  in  all  thinge,  in  all  matters  io  life, 
tbia  went  of  the  fceliog  of  duty  to  tbemaelTcs,  irhich  is  so  often  erro- 
neoasly  praised  under  the  name  of  unaeiUshneas,  charocteriaes  women. 
They  have  never  deeply  thought  or  felt  what  it  is  right  for  themselTM 
to  do :  wbat  are  the  lawa  of  their  being,  moral  or  physical,  which  they 
must  obey.  They  bave  taken  the  will  of  man  for  their  law,  instead 
□f  that  of  nature  ;  and  yielded  to  bim  with  little  thought  of  tbeir  own 
duties.  They  have  sanctioned  bytheir  apathy  towards  all  other  objects, 
the  fallacious  words  of  the  poet,  that  "  mau  is  made  for  God  only, 
woman  for  Ood  in  him.'  Does  tbis  deserve  man's  gratitude  or  appro- 
bation ?  would  he  then  wish  to  absorb  in  himaelf  woman's  thoughts, 
and  allegiance,  jealous  of  the  claims  of  all  the  rest  of  nature  which 
ilemanda  nn  less  her  love,  jealous  of  her  attention  and  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  her  own  being?  Alaa!  such  has  been  and  istoomucb  the  case; 
butthis  jealousy  is  a  moat  narrow  andmistakeafeeling.  We  cannot  be 
happy,  anleas  woman  be  happy  ;  and  it  is  impossible  she  can  be  so,  if 
she  do  not  study  and  reverence  ber  relatitas  to  the  rest  of  nature  as 
well  as  to  DS.  Natare  will  not  be  neglected  for  man ;  and  it  demands 
bar  love.  Can  we  love  nature  for  woman  ?  can  we  live  her  life,  bear 
her  penalties  for  error,  die  her  deatb  for  her !  If  a  woman  do  not 
herself  possess  mnral  and  physical  knowledge,  wbicb  are  inseparable 
from  a  gennine  love  of  nature ;  if  she  do  not  possess  them  of  herself 
and  for  herself,  vrlll  all  the  knowledge  on  these  subjects  that  was  ever 
possessed  by  man,  bear  her  safely  through  her  life  ?  Nothing  can  ever 
some  to  U9  from  another,  everything  we  bave  we  most  owt:  to  ourselves', 
our  own  spirit  must  vitalise  it,  our  own  heart  must  feci  it :  for  we 
are  not  passive  machines— women,  any  more  than  men  who  can  be 
lectured,  and  guided,  and  moulded  this  way  and  tbat ;  but  living  bmngs, 
witb  wilt,  choice,  and  comprebenslon,  to  be  exercised  lor  ourselves  at 
svery  step  in  life. 

All  tbe  sciences,  all  the  arts,  wail  at  present  for  woman's  hand  and 
thought,  to  give  them  new  life  and  impulses  ;  and  none  solicit  her  attention 
more  imperatively  than  medicine.  'Tbe  physical  nrganisation  of  woman 
is,  in  many  respecta,  different  from  that  of  man  ;  their  physical  lires  are 
different,  their  healthy  and  diseased  seusations  different.  If  tbe  merely 
objective  consideration  gives  one  man  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  another,how 
much  more  imperfect  must  be  his  idea  of  woman,  based  on  similar  groimdsT 
We  cannot  eiplain  woman  ;  her  diseases,  many  of  which  are  quite  pecoliar 
Co  her  sei,  are  a  mystery  td  us,  which  no  objediTe  rsasoning  will  aver 

resDlve.    Woman  alone,  by  her  trained  seif-coascioosness,  r 

la  ier  pecoliil  aensutions,  and  when  these  are  disordered, 

^■^jiosaassea  ia  ber  own  aei  the  healthy  ataodard,  wherewitli  to 
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pan  them.  When  she  relies  on  man  to  explain  or  to  cnre  her,  she  leant 
oo  a  broken  reed.  Nay,'  more  than  this,  it  is  a  sad  error  for  either 
Bian  or  woman  to  beUere,  that  it  is  the  part  solely  of  the  physician  to 
cnre  them.  Men  and  women  must  equally  co-operate  in  their  cnre; 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  health,  nor  is  it  often  to  be  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanical ponring  of  medicine  down  the  throat.  Here,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  life,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  Uie  reward  of  indiyidnal  exertion ;  onr  own 
hody  must  labour  for  it,  and  our  own  reason  and  good  endeavours  must 
co-operate  to  the  best  of  our  powers.  To  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
on  the  medical  shoulders,  is  an  evil  which  leads  to  the  most  ruinous 
results. 

£ach  sex  has  a  relation  of  objective  reasoning  to  fulfil  towards  the 
other.  I^ach  has  to  reason  for  the  other  on  all  subjects ;  criticise,  and 
endeavour  to  mould  the  other,  according  to  its  conceptions  of  what  is  just 
and  good ;  and  in  every  way  strive  to  present  to  the  other  as  complete  as 
possible  a  picture  of  Uie  aspect  it  bears  towards  itself.  But,  hitherto,  man 
only  has  thus  reasoned  on  woman.  Man  has  been  for  ages  shaping  his 
model  of  the  female  physically  and  morally ;  dwelling  n^n,  and  en- 
deavouring to  elevate,  and  perfect  her  ideal,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  In 
medicine  too,  man  alone  has  reasoned  on  woman ;  she  has  never  ventured 
to  think  for  him,  and  to  render  him  his  portrait  in  return.  How  much 
men  lose  by  this,  has  been  deeply  felt  in  ^e  moral  world,  where  there  are 
constant  complaints,  that  woman,  with  regard  to  man,  knows  noo  her 
own  mind,  and  therefore,  that  all  men  come  in  a  manner  alike  to  her. 
She  will  not  criticise,  or  at  lea£t  not  reflectively,  and,  therefore,  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  her  judgment  of  men,  which  is  guided  in  great 
measure  by  caprice  or  convention&ties.  In  medicine  this  is  even  more 
the  case  than  in  morals ;  and  not  till  woman  shows  her  care  for  us  by 
the  keen  investigation  of  our  physical  part  with  all  its  healthy  and  dis- 
eased states,  shsUl  we  have  a  satisfactory  picture  of  our  wondrous  two- 
sexed  humanity.  Does  woman's  heart  never  prompt  her  to  this  ?  is  she 
never  urged  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  or  death  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  her,  to  make  herself  something  more  than  a  cup-bearer  in  the  sick 
room  ?  Does  intense  love  never  suggest  to  her  that  there  may  be  secrets 
in  nature,  kept  for  her  solution  alone,  which  tardy  science  would  without 
her  slowly  or  never  reach  ?  D«  these  things  never  awake  in  her  an 
earnest  determination,  that  will  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles, 
to  work  for  those  she  loves,  and  for  mankind,  regardless  of  the  wonder  or 
staro  of  those,  whose  laugh  would  soon  be  hushed  to  a  prayer  for  her . 
For  a  fountain  of  admiration  for  virtue  and  noble  endeavour  springs 
perennial  in  the  human  breast,  and  never  yet  did  man  trust  to  it  and 
was  deceived. 

But  rarely,  alas !  too  rarely,  does  woman  succeed  in  choosing  for  herself 
an  independent  path.  She  is  yet  too  weak  from  the  swaddling  clothes, 
and  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  surmount  the  great  obstacles  which 
obstruct  her  freedom  in  almost  every  direction.  When  the  first  glow  of 
lelf-reliance  and  independence,  kindled  by  her  intense  feelings,  has  passed* 
doohts  and  irresolution  succeed ;  the  old  woman,  trained  in  long  passive 
haUtiit  and  dep«nden«a  on  the  opinion  of  others,  re-asserts  its  sway ;  and 
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after  a  sad  and  aaonistug  Etruj;g1e,  she  falls  back  into  the  a 
beaCen  tracks,  ana  her  mibis  aapiiationB  for  the  nnknownandnntned  aj  _ 
dissolTed  like  (he  melting  tape  ar.  "  HowshDnldshepreEUnie  to  think  for 
hsTEelf ;  hoir  did  she  ever  imagine  sha  had  the  power  to  open  up,  or  the 
privilege  to  enter  upon  a  ncworld;  vh;  vas  ebe  ilistnrbed  by  eleratiDg 
tlioachu,  she  vhoac  &uul  n^  sq  conacioos  ot  itE  own  weakness  and  ntter 
Bothmgnflfis  1  The  very  wish  to  serve  mankind,  and  deyelope  bBiBOlt  in 
nnancoBtDiaed  ways,  was  a  deadly  ^aia,  Bhowiog  the  secret  piemmptioa  of 
the  heart,  and  the  pride  of  th,e  intellect.  Oh,  iiol  hnmilitj  and  gentle 
tubmissiou  were  ber  eleD:ieDt;aud  love  and  cuutrition,  not  bold  aapiiings, 
herduty;"andtbasis  she  iuallprababilitfiSouiieroi  later  absurbed  into  the 
UlirlGtiaa  ideaJ,  vhicb  bj  the  uesmerism  of  the  supernatural  faEciaatcs 
all  those  who  lose  theii  self  reliauee.  For  the  power  cicrcised  by  aoy 
dogmatic  belief,  vhoEe  essential  characterigtic  ever  is,  that  it  reposes  on 
faith,  not  on  reason,  is  in  eiaot  proportion  to  the  vant  of  self-rdiaofe  of 
an  individual  in  his  onn  reason.  Those  who  propose  sDChdDntrinss,aDd 
thofs  who  receive  theoi,  aliite  forget,  that  the  propositions  they  subscribe 
to  are  absolutely  impossible;  that  (bars  is  no  such  thing  as  faith,  not 
grnuaded  on  reason.  Xadivijiial  reason,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  every  ooa's  oature,  and  a  man  or  woman's  religion,  right 
or  wrong,  must  always  be  their  own,  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  cannot 
be  that  of  any  other. 

Instead  uf  urgiiis  vromaa  onwards  on  the  untrodden  patlia  of  new 
rirlue  and  enterprise,  Cliristianity  tends  greatly  to  keep  ber  back,  in 
the  same  way  tbat  it  prevents  men  in  general  from  rorerencing  duly 
the  body.  If  the  salfation  of  her  soui  by  entertaining  certain  beliefs, 
and  edocating  ber  mind  aDd  her  life  on  certain  all-absorbing  feelings 
of  lore,  parity,  and  devotion — if  this  be  the  one  grand  necesBity  for  ber, 
the  all-sufficient  crown  of  hei  existence,  why  imperil  it  by  seeking  to 
davelopa  herself,  cc  benefit  mankind  by  such  dangerous  paths,  ns 
medicine;  or,  to  give  another  eiample  of  a  so-called  unfemiuine  pursuit, 
the  stage?  Ate  not  both  professions  more  or  less  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  shall  she  not  share  in  their  degradation?  are  they  nol,  es- 
pecially for  woman,  scandalous,  if  not  unheard  of?  wiiat  shall  she  gain 
by  oiposing  herself  to  all  the  trials,  temptations,  paduatiouB,  and  ma- 
terialising infliunces  which  surround  tliL'm,  cctopared  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  sha  (endangers  by  the  attempt  ?  Ilut  more  than  this,  does  not 
thi;  study  of  medicine,  besides  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  with  its  semali- 
ties,  iu  pntreweuces,  all  of  theco  subjects  from  which  her  uncultivated 
imagination  has  hitherto  shrunk  in  alum  or  disgosi,  does  it  not  necessi- 
tate on  acqoAintance  with  the  Torioui  habits  and  diseases,  brought  on 
by  every  vice,  every  sin  of  man  aud  womaa  ?  Must  not  the  venereal 
and  grnitol  diseases  of  both  sexes  bit  revealed  to  her  eye,  and  studied 
with  unavertal  gaze  ?  Must  not  she  mii  and  converse  with  every  class 
ef  bumfin  beings,  with  the  debauchee  of  the  one  sex,  and  the  prostitute 
of  her  own  ? 

Ye»,  all  this  must  she  do,  aad  fhr,  far  more  besides.  Sbe  must  learn 
ta  Ehriuk  &oni  nothing,  and  from  no  human  being.  She  must  leMD 
to  regard  all  witii  an  eqaal  love  and  reverence,  totally  irrespective  ti 
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actions ;  for  in  this  consists  i  'ze  true  character  of  the  physician  of 
loiil  or  the  body — not  to  hat;  and  reproach  any,  but  to  love  and 
•or  alL  Does  the  true  physician  refuse  to  devote  equal  care  to  the 
;  case  of  sin  or  disease,  as  to  the  least  ?  Nay,  he  loves  and  tends 
'en  the  more,  the  more  it  requires  his  love.  The  true  friend  of 
turns  the  same  face  of  benevolence  towards  all ;  towards  all,  his 
ivours  are  the  same;  namely,  to  benefit  them  to  the  utmost  of  bia 
P. 
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SUBJECTIVE   MEDICINE. 


Every  hnman  life  has  a  two-fold  aspect,  a  subjective  and  anobjectr 
one.    The  first  is  the  view  it  presents  to  an  individual's  self;  the  oth< 
to  those  around  him.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  kno 
le^e  of  any  individual,  we  must  enter  into  both  these  views.    Medicij 
which  embraces  the  whole  physical  life  of  man  in  health  and  dise 
ia  also  naturally  divided  into  tnese  two  parts,  both  of  which  are  equ 
necessary  to  render  the  science  complete.    One  part  of  the  knowle 
of  an  individual's  physical  state,  is  to  be  got  by  the  observation  of 
physician ;   the  other  can  come  only  from  the  revelation  of  the  in 
vidual  himself. 

Now  in  the  latter  xjart,  namely,  in  subjective  medicine,  the  scie 
is  as  barren  and  incomplete,  as  was  that  of  religion  or  morality,  bef( 
men  began  to  think  for  themselves  on  these  matters.  Neither  in  meil' 
cal  works,  nor  elsewhere,  have  we  anything  at  all  approaching  k 
satisfactory  subjective  descrintions  of  disease.  Very  few  medical 
have  ever  thought  of  allowing  tneir  pattents  to  speak  for  themselves 
theix  reports  of  cases.  Intent  chiefly  on  arriving  at  physical  facts  ai 
physical  conclusions,  tney  nave  paid  comparatively  slight  attention 
the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  which  forms  no  less  integral  a  part 
the  disease.  Thus,  in  questioning  a  patient,  they  strove  as  muck 
possible  to  bring  him  to  the  physical  point,  checking  his  digressioiili 
and  the  outpourings  of  his  suffering  heart.  It  is  this  want  of  sj  ~ 
pathy  and  vsdue  for  the  mental  part  of  the  disease,  and  the  mere 
tention  to  the  physical,  that  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  barriers  betwi 
medical  men  and  the  public.  But  it  is  no  less  the  physician's  duty 
embrace  in  his  reverence  and  scientific  attention  the  mental  ele 
than  it  is  that  of  the  moralist  to  embrace  the  physical.  Both 
Buffered  eqtially  from  the  omission,  and  such  a  division  of  labour  in 
indissoluble  a  compound  as  man,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  impe 
results. 

Every  one  must  have  felt,  in  reading  medical  works,  the  dull 
mechanical  tone,  which  the  want  of  the  subjective  element  imp; 
Instead  of  the  intense  glow  of  life  and  individuality,  with  which 
•tamps  his  own  soul's  or  body's  tragedy,  in   a  personal  narrative, 
ba?e  all  pruned  do^n  to  a  sober  routine  list  of  facte  and  symptti 
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fKdentlj  not  designed  to  interest  men  generally,  but  merely  the  soieuo 
tific  few.  How  many  are  cheated  by  such  a  method !  The  patient  is 
deprired  of  the  appeasing  of  that  yearning  demand  for  sympathy,  which 
dwdls  in  every  hnman  bosom,  and  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
folly  awakenea  for  physical,  as  it  has  been  for  moral  woes,  surges  in  the 
breast  of  every  sufferer  with  an  agony  that  increases  by  resistance,  and 
vill  yet  OTerwhelm  the  world.  Who  can  bear  to  have  merely  a  calm 
and  dispassionately  scientific  view  taken  of  his  fate  or  of  his  woes,  which 
to  him  are  in  themselves  an  infinite  world?  But  society,  too,  lose  aji 
greatly  as  the  patient.  Not  only  do  they  forfeit  the  valuable  lesson  of 
experience,  and  the  deep  impression  for  good,  which  no  dull  routine 
description  that  does  not  reach  the  heart,  can  excite,  but  they  lose  the 
power  of  giving  sympathy  and  consolation,  as  blessed  as  the  receiving ; 
for  we  cannot  sympathise  with  that  whidi  we  do  not  intimately  under- 
stand. And  the  physician  himself,  and  science,  lose  in  as  great  a  degree, 
aot  only  by  the  blunting  of  the  feelings  caused  by  mechanical  views  of 
living  and  thinking  beings,  but  also  in  their  insight  into  th^  psychology 
%f  health  and  disease^  which  is  as  valuable  a  part  of  medical  knowledge, 
H  any  other,  and  as  important  for  the  prevention  and*  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  advancement  of  health.  Every  physical  state  has  its 
peeoliar  mental  one,  and  to  discover  what  this  is,  and  what  influence  on 
tfae  mind  all  bodily  states  from  so-called  perfect  health,  to  hypochondria, 
insanity,  delirium,  or  death,  is  a  most  essential  branch  of  medical  science. 
Tills  psychology  of  health  and  disease  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  study 
ot  every  individual's  mind  compared  with  his  bodily  condition,  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  this  is  to  be  arrived  at  only  by  his  own  revelations.  We 
vant  a  whole  man  to  know  and  sympathise  with,  not  merely  a  body  or  a 
mdI. 

How  few  subjective  records  of  physical  life  are  to  be  found  in  history . 
Amonflr  the  numerous  autobiographies  that  have  been  written  by  so  many 
■oUe  human  beings,  who  has  given  to  us  any  but  the  most  meagre  de- 
tails of  his  physic£d  life,  even  uiough  its  history  may  have  been  the  most 
eitraordinary,  the  most  sadly  eventful  of  the  twin  parts  of  his  nature  ? 
Hence  do  all  these  men  present  to  us  most  imperfect  pictures.  Thrcugh 
an  the  tissue  of  their  lives  we  know  not  what  physical  threads  have  been 
interwoven,  and  therefore  we  can  pass  no  satisfactory  judgment  on  them- 
adves  or  their  actions.  But  how  immensely  does  the  world  lose  by  not 
^ving  the  fmits  of  their  physical  as  well  as  their  moral  experiences ! 
Had  their  penetrating  minds  been  as  keenly  directed  to  the  physical 
gBods  and  evils  they  encountered,  as  to  the  mental  ones ;  had  they  used, 
iteh  in  his  own  case,  the  subtle  insight  which  personal  experience  alone 
gives,  would  the  world  have  been  in  so  wretched  a  physical  state  as  it  still  is, 
with  so  low  a  physical  standard,  that  health  is  not  health,  and  that  there 
b  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  and  a  disease,  secret  or  open,  gnawing  at  the 
atth  of  almost  every  one  of  us !  Would  we  be  still  stumbling  on  from 
•jM  to  age  in  the  same  erroneous  tracks,  and  falling  one  after  the  other 
nle  iheep,  into  the  same  physical  pit-falls  ? 

If  it  be  impossible  to  bmld  a  moral  world  out  of  objective  reasoning 
•kne,  it  is  no  less  vain  to  seek  to  build  a  physical  one  with  those  poor 
«afcerials. 


nmicuLK  BEtaoioN. 

-  Cf  ire  seek  for  u  physieil  critioisiii  on  men  of  xASt  tg6i»  w«  mittt  say, 
**  Wid  h%r9  not  tihe  olomeatB  for  it ;  ^ro  know  them  not,  they  Imerr  not  them- 
selteft,  and  their  physical  motiire  infliienoes  escaped  their  coaBcfonsness." 
Shall  we  be  eontent  to  remain  in  the  same  mudefeloped  unconscious  state ; 
shftU  we  oontinue  still  to  Tiew  onrselTes  and  onr  nei^^ibonrs  with  a 
spititval  eye  only,  and  tfans  for  erer  remain  hidden  from  oarselyes*  and 
from  them  ?  If  we  will  not  remain  thus  ignorant,  we  must  imbae  onr 
minds  equally  with  physical  knowledge ;  we  must  stnd^  the  language  of 
the  body,  a  langnaee  not  confined  to  an  age  or  a  nation,  but  wide  and 
unitersal  as  humanity,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  a  higher  self- 
oeM^nsiieis,  and  ba  irolo  to  interpret  oarsslves  ai»d  oomprehend  others. 


LIFE   AND   DEATH. 


Tbbss  (brm  the  t^iro  great  diyisions  of  human  existence,  they  ar* 
the  snmB  of  the  Tarions  forces  which  are  at  work  within  ns.  The  one 
is  the  resnlt  of  all  the  constrnctiye,  the  other  of  the  destmctlTe  processes. 
In  man's  body  the  two  several  processes  of  reparation  and  destrnction, 
of  life  and  death,  go  on  together  thronghont  the  whole  of  his  existence. 
If  it  can  be  said  Of  him  that  he  is  liring  at  any  moment,  it  may  be  no 
less  truly  said  of  him  that  he  is  dying ;  for  it  is  only  through  constant 
death  that  we  live  ;  through  constant  waste  of  tissues  that  oUr  forces 
are  supplied.  Thus  we  see  that  even  of  life,  death  forms  an  integral 
part ;  that  the  processes  of  destruction  are  equally  necessary  and  e<|iially 
Taluable  to  man,  with  those  of  construction,  if  the  destructiye  processes 
be  impeded  at  an^  moment,  disease  is  just  as  certainly  produced  as  !f 
the  others  be  impeded. 

Bnt  there  is  always  an  exact  analogy  between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
There  is  no  bodily  truth,  which  is  not  represented  by  a  spiritual  one; 
DO  physical  law,  which  is  not  reflected  in  a  moral  law :  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  mind  without  an  exactly  corresponding  change  in  the 
brain.  Therefore  in  the  moral  world  also,  we  find  the  same  powers  of 
construction  and  destruction  balancing  each  other.  These  are  known 
nnder  the  names  of  belief  and  scepticism.  Like  the  parallel  powers  in 
the  body,  these  different  kinds  of  moral  processes  are  equally  necessary, 
equally  yaluable.  If  the  powers  of  scepticism  have  not  their  full  and 
natural  scope,  if  their  healthy  destructive  processes  be  arrested,  man 
must  suffer  just  as  certainly  as  if  the  powers  of  belief  were  impeded. 
Death  and  scepticism  are  just  as  essential  and  as  much  to  be  reverenced, 
as  life  and  belief. 

In  the  body,  every  particle  dies  in  the  very  act  of  living ;  and  so  does 
a  truth,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived,  become  a  falsehood.  It  has  been 
acutely,  said  that  nothing  but  what  is  new  is  true ;  and  every  new  truth 
must  to  the  old  be  false  and  destructive. 

Nothing  can  be  erected  by  one  process  in  the  body,  which  will  not  be 
destroyed  oy  another ;  and  so  nothing  can  be  erected  by  one  part  of  man's 
mind  which  another  will  not  overthrow.    Nothing  can  be  aMimed'vhif& 
cinnot  be  denied ;  nothing  believed  which  cannot  be  d\s\)e^Q've^.    *ir^tBi% 
is  a  deetructire  and  sceptical  tendency  in  man*  8  mind,  ^\i&t  2A  \nfiii)SM% 
Jtut  MS  iDMatfable,  as  a  constrnctive  and  believing  one. 


Ae  ileatli  Eptiags  rrom  life,  so  does  life  ever  arise  horn  dcalb.  Ai 
denial  is  evolved  trom  aSirmation,  so  does  new  belief  erer  arise  froir 
scepticism.  Hod  there  been  the  possibility  of  airiviag  at  settled  tnithe, 
bj  which  men  could  abide,  the  inGnity  of  natare  voi^d  not  have  been 
recoeniseii ;  bnt  scepticism  for  ever  prevents  the  possibility  of  limitiDj 
heraomains.  Scepticism  or  destructivenessia  Ilierefore  the  grand  povror, 
which  nature  haa  given  to  enable  as  ever  to  pressrvo  the  seme  of  infinity. 
While  life  gathers  together,  defines,  and  heads  to  its  vill  the  elements  of 
our  being,  deatti  constantly  strives  lo  disperse  and  restore  them  to  theii 
toimer  freedom.  It  is  good  for  a  man  tha.t  life  shnl!  at  one  time  prevail ; 
it  is  no  less  good  for  him  thut  death  shall  at  anuther  time  prei^l. 

One  part  of  man  strives  pnwflrfnlly  and  victoriously  for  fife  and  belief; 
mother  as  powerfolly  and  as  victoriously  for  death  and  denial.  But  aa 
they  Qot  only  alternate  with  each  other,  hut  go  on  simultaDeously  during 
the  whole  course  of  eiisten^e;  therefore  in  our  moral  nature  are  truth 
and  falsehood,  belief  and  scepticism,  necessarily  going  on  together, 
whether  we  recognise  this  or  not.  To  constitute  a  well-bklaneoJ  mind, 
the  destructive  and  sceptical  workings  must  teep  pace  with  the  construc- 
tive ones.  If  the  former  processes  are  interfered  with,  or  not  snfiiciEntly 
called,  into  play,  the  mind  will  become  diseased.  Again,  if  the  believing 
and  conBtmctiTO  part  of  the  mind  have  not  ectnaf  scope,  disease  will 
likewise  he  prodoced.  The  equal  clairus  and  Decassities  for  both  should 
be  recognised  by  ns. 

But  hitherto  this  has  been  little  the  caie.  instead  of  feeling  tne 
equal  value  of  these  two  sides  of  our  nature ;  instead  of  paying  equal 
reverence  Cu  the  destrcctive  side,  we  have  striven  as  much  as  possible  to 
hide  it  from  our  thoughts  and  sympathies.  We  have  averted  onr  fanes 
from  death  and  scepticism,  forgetting  that  these  are  as  inevitable,  and, 
therefore,  a£  beautiful  pacts  of  our  being  as  life  and  belief.  Until  igno- 
rance, error,  and  finitencsa,  are  haulshed  from  the  world;  imtil  life 
stands  by  itself  and  is  not  iceeparably  linked  with  death,  throughout  our 
whole  existence ;  nctil,  in  short,  man  have  a  totally  different  nature  from 
what  he  has,  so  long  will  every  thought,  every  feeling,  every  moral  and 
physical  act  have  its  neccsaary  amount  of  sin,  deslrnclion,  or  iraper- 
feoiion.  Since  this  is  so,  if  we  avert  onr  facej  bom  sin,  destruction,  ami 
death,  we  can  know  bnt  litile  of  man  ;  we  can  see  bnt  the  one  half  of  hii 
being,  and  our  knowledge  of  that  will  be  radically  defective.  Man's 
wishes  and  thoughts  must  DB  in  harmony  with  his  nature  or  he  will  suridy 
suffi^r.  If  we  wish  to  eicluite  diath  from  our  thoughts  ;  if  we  wish  to 
hare  absalulfi  life,  ahsolule  virtue,  or  absolute  belief,  at  every  point  naturo 
Til!  rise  in  arms  against  us.  Death  will  overwhelm  us  with  anguish  and 
disappointment ;  sini  the  inevilable,  will  blind  us,  clinging  to  our  heart' 
■trinijB,  and  clogging  our  every  thought:  scepticism,  the  infinite,  the 
inexorable,  will  crush  to  pieces  our  flimsy  beliefs,  and  Gil  our  bosoms  with 
terror  and  dismay.  If  we  refuse  to  recognise  them  ;  if  wo  hate  the  idea 
of  death  or  scepticism,  and  do  not  acknowledge  their  equal  powers  ;  if 
wBinipede  their  healthy  destructive  actions,  disease  and  misery  wiE 
araat  certainly  refolt.  But  if  on  the  conttaty  we  acknowledge  thtir  [ 
'"ura/ bcauij ;  if  we  study  th^m  and  learn  lo  vai--;  4i;V\ii'n,\  m  4.\vsir  ', 
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eontemplatlon,  nre  shall  soon  perceive,  that  the  powers  we  shunned  are 
in  reality  our  glorious  privileges,  and  that  without  them  our  life  were 
shcamof  its  sublimity.  It  is  only  by  embracing  them,  that  we  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  nature,  and  attain  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  mys- 
terious being.  The  weapons  of  destruction,  will  be  to  those  who  reve- 
renoe,  and  learn  to  use  them,  most  powerful  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
Scepticism  and  all  the  destructive  forces  are  not  toys  for  the  young  mind 
to  play  with,  till  it  obtains  a  settled  faith— but  glorious  privileges  to 
be  carried  with  us,  and  constantly  exercised  for  knowledge  and  for  im- 
provement throughout  life;  acting  in  continual  harmony  with  the 
constructive  powers.  The  in<Uvidual  or  the  society  who  fear  secpticism 
or  natural  death,  must  live  in  constant  discord  and  antagonism  with 
nature;  and  will  not  be  at  peace  till  they  have  embraced  them  in 
their  sympathies.  There  are  few  things,  from  which  we  have  suf- 
fered, and  still  suffer  more,  than  from  this  grand  error ;  even  at  the 
present  day,  scepticism  and  death,  along  with  all  the  destructive 
forces,  are  subjects  from  which  the  mass  of  men  shrink.  Scepticism, 
that  transcendent  power,  has  become  a  sort  of  watchword  to  their  ears, 
the  very  sound  of  which  torments,  if  it  does  not  horrify  them ;  and  in- 
deed it,  like  death,  will  remain  a  horror,  till  it  be  recognised  as  a  bless- 
ing and  delight. 

Wiib  regard  lo  death,  as  well  as  its  ministers,  man  is  in  the  most  un- 
happy antagonism  with  nature.  He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  on 
every  side.  Although  he  cannot  but  admit  physical  death,  when  it  u 
brought  before  his  eyes  with  the  certainty  of  physical  demonstration,  yet 
he  claims  for  his  soul  or  spiritual  part  complete  immunity  from  the 
conunon  lot,  and  by  so  doing  utterly  subverts  the  harmony  of  nature.  He 
will  not  bear  to  have  it  said,  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  inseparably 
linked  in  their  destinies,  and  yet  this  is  a  fact  so  certain,  that  nature 
challenges  it  as  an  axiom  in  all  our  reasonings. 

It  is  true  that  matter  never  dies,  nor  loses  any  of  its  properties,  but 
it  changes  its  combinations,  which  do  not  retain  their  identity.  By 
gaining  more  and  more  insight  into  the  wondrous  processes  of  material  and 
spiritual  development  and  change,  never  for  a  moment  attempting  to 
separate  where  nature  has  joined — ^by  following  the  universal  laws  of 
induction  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  ouiers,  we  may  hope  to 
discover  our  true  relation  to  the  infinite  on  the  destructive  side  of  life 
as  on  others,  but  by  no  other  method  is  it  possible.  Too  long 
have  these  subjects  been  withdrawn  from  science  and  the  common 
sense  of  man,  and  given  over  to  the  mere  assertions  of  authority 
and  self-styled  instinct;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have 
remained  a  dead  unproductive  theme  amid  the  living  and  expanding 
sciences  around.  The  voices  of  men  are  silent  on  these  great  subjects  of 
the  futurity  of  the  individual  and  the  race ;  no  one  likes  to  speak  of  them, 
except  those  whose  opinions  on  the  infinite  are  so  well  known,  and  so 
little  grounded  on  reason,  or  any  satisfactory  principles,  that  their  words 
Call  dml  and  powerless  on  our  ears.  Meanwhile,  Life  and  Death — the  two 
indefinable  mjrsteries,  the  beautiful  twin  brothers  oi  etecmVj—  ts\»^^  ^^ 
Uuovgb  the  uDirerse,  in  perfect  and  loving  harmony  anii  m\LX»Qa\  '^ss^^ 


ttHtding,  heedlns  of  onr  theories,  and  inscnitsble  to  tbe  prejndhwd  «^ 
All  gaze  OB  the  nms  all  knees  bend  before  faim,  but  the  other  is  despised 
Uid  reriled ;  ve  loathe  liim,  we  shrink  from  him,  as  from  pollution.  We 
da  not  seek  to  know  his  laws,  we  do  not  wish  even  to  look  upon  bis  face. 
Bot  hj  this  we  lose  immeDsely  in  knowledge,  power,  and  happiness. 

There  is  do  greater  toss  to  mankind  at  present,  no  groal*f  waste  of 
treuures  unparcbaseable  by  gold,  than  the  way  In  which  our  bodies  are 
disposed  of  after  death.  Instead  of  erery  one  of  us  baring  the  utmost 
rererence  paid  os,  having  every  part  of  us  analysed  and  attended  to  in 
death  as  in  life,  with  lu  persevering  care  and  devotion  ;  being  n^glect^  in 
no  Ecrntiny  whii^h  scienoe  can  devise,  as  a  means  of  approaching  nearer 
to  the  mystery  of  our  peculiar  being,  and  of  general  humanity ;  instead 
of  all  this,  we  are  shunned  as  a  pestilence,  our  dearest  frifnds  fear  to 
look  on  Uii,  and  shrink  from  raentloninE  even  our  names  ;  and  our  in- 
valuable remains,  instead  of  still  indeatSblessing  their  companions,  who 
remain  behind,  in  a  manner,  in  which  they  conld  not,  while  living,  ara 
fanddled  out  of  sight,  and  consigned  to  the  thankless  worms.  Death 
was  intended  by  nature  as  the  grand  key  to  the  meaning  of  life,  by 
which  alonfl  Jtan  could  arrive  at  her  secrets  ;  but  this  priceless  boon  we 
wantonly  "jist  away.  Nay,  so  far  are  we  from  eagerly  seeking  to  avail 
onrselvfi  jf  this  privilege,  that  we  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  using  it. 
Some  (inr  years  ago,  there  was  so  great  a  prejudice  against  the  dissection 
of  hauan  bodies,  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  punishments 
tor  the  criminal,  that  his  ebould  be  so  treated.  And  even  yet  the  preju- 
dice against  the  eiaiDination  of  the  dead  pervades  all  ranks  of  society. 
The  diuectiog  room  is  viewed  with  a  kind  of  horror  and  disgust ;  it  is 
tboDght  about  the  last  degradation  for  a  human  being  to  bo  bronght 
there.  ?loue  are  dissected  except  the  friendless  ones,  who  die  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  poorhouses,  and  whose  latter  hours  are  often  embittered  by 
the  knowlege  of  the  fats  which  awaita  them.  Their  relations,  if  they 
know  of  their  death,  are  too  poor  to  bary  them,  and  oan  but  lament  oier 
Che  miserable  alCernalive.  But  even  to  obtain  an  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  is  □□  easy 
or  pleuant  task  for  the  physician  ;  often  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  mistaken  friends  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  view  with  a  kind 
of  horror  the  physician  who  makes  tho  proposal.  Matters  are  not  quite 
Ko  b:id  among  the  richer  classes;  but  among  the  less  eduealed  they  are 
most  painful  to  all  parties.  How  wall  do  I  remember  the  sickening 
feelings  of  degradation  1  had  when  living  in  hospital,  where  our  exami- 
nations of  the  dead  bodies,  far  from  being  sympathisod  in  by  the  heart- 
felt interest  if  the  patients  and  their  friends,  were  viewed  with  loathing 
and  horror  :  onrselres  regarded  at  times  as  bntchert,  and  every  attempt 
made  to  baffle  our  laudable  endeavours.  The  patients  were  afraid  of  dying 
in  hospital,  and  would  sometimes  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  off,  when 
nearly  at  the  last  gasp,  to  escape  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  sworn 
foes  to  the  decency  of  death.  No  prorisioa  had  been  mails  to  allow  of 
the  eiamination  of  tks  dead,  and  therefore  it  was  done  clandestinely  by 
fhn /ibysieiaiis  and  students ;  and  at  every  death  there  was  a  series  o( 
'^geias  betveea  the  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  an4  ihe  iTvuoii  ut  tte 
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deceased  on  the  other,  to  efifect  or  prevent  the  examination.  At  these 
most  indecent  and degradinescenes  the  deep  glow  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation entered  my  heart.  What  then,  are  we  to  be  considered  bntchers 
for  doing  what  love  and  dnty  enjoin  upon  ns  ?  Shall  the  sympathies  of 
men  ;;hrink  from  ns  because  we  take  the  necessary  mode  to  serve  them  ^ 
Shall  the  canse  of  mankind  snffer,  and  all  of  ns  be  alike  degraded  by 
these  most  sinful  impediments,  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  religion  and 
cur  science  ?  Who  will  submit  to  wrongful  deera^ation  ? 

But  if  we  find  these  unhappy  prejudices  so  Seminaiit  among  the  poorer 
classes,  it  is  becaose  ibe  rich  and  better  educated  entertain  them  also. 
In  these  classes  also,  how  often  do  the  thoughts  of  friends  shrink  from 
the  examination,  which  in  every  case  should  be  made.  Are  the  ways  of 
death  so  easy,  that  in  any  case  we  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  without 
the  profoundest  consideration?  But  it  is  not  merely  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  that  our  bodies  claim  the  attention  of  man 
after  death. 

No  hmnan  beings  man,  woman,  nor  diHd,  shonld  die,  without  b6itig 
dissected  in  their  every  nerve  and  fibre,  as  carefully,  as  minutely,  as  r^ 
verentially,  as  ]<nre  atid  sdieMe  dm  surest.  To  squander  suc^  glorious 
subjeetB  fbr  oar  eentemplaMon,  the  most  perfect  types  of  material  organ- 
imiton,  on  the  grftve^  to  the  gi^test  and  most  wanton  waste  that  is 
no#  committed  by  mao»  At  |ffeient  the  supply  of  human  remains,  to  in 
this  country  too  soanty,  uttm  for  the  histmotion  of  the  medical  profession  i 
when  every  educated  hAnan  being,  man  and  woman  alike,  shall  study 
anatemyt  ai  one  of  their  chief  duties  and  privileges,  we  shall  learn  better 
the  uses  of  universal  death.  Human  anatomy  and  pfaysiolG^  are  the 
key-stoMs  cf  the  physical  soiences,  and  without  them  all  attempts  to  in- 
terest man  or  woman  in  ihb  hitter — to  make  them  eoraprehend  them,  or 
tMr  own  rdation  to  the  material  universe,  are  utterly  vain  aAd  imprao* 
ticMAle.  He  that  does  not  know  anatomy,  eaa  have  but  a  skin-deep 
kaoidedge  of  man.  Therefslfe,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  live  a 
flood  or  true  life  without  self*knowledge,  every  one  should  study  anatomy. 
He  or  she  who  does  not,  sins ;  and  any  one  who  throws  impediments  in 
the  way  of  our  obtaining  this  indispensable  knowledge,  also  sins.  Instead 
of  shrinking  from  this  necessary  pa(di  of  duty,  We  should  account  !t  a 
great  privilege.  Has  any  one  so  little  love  fbr  man,  so  little  rerer^ioe 
mr  tnith,  that  he  would  not  consent,  or  rather  earnestly  desire,  that  men 
should  not  negieot  him  after  death ;  that  he  shtrald  be  able  even  in  death 
to  serve  them,  after  death's  own  ucomparable  manner ;  that  in  death  as 
in  life  he  should  be  judged  of,  and  thus  a  wider  and  deeper  revelation  of 
his  being,  obtained !  ae  who  is  not  dissected  after  death,  has  an  imper" 
feet  fate,  and  must  so  far  remain  unknown  to  ns.  Not  only  this,  but  he 
in  this  particular,  does  less  good  to  his  kind,  and  therefore  less  deserves 
their  gratitude  than  he  who  is.  Until  the  educated  dasses  feel  deeply 
these  things,  and  bring  themselves  and  the  medical  profession  into  har- 
mony, by  being  every  one  in  his  heart  and  sympathies,  no  less  than  in 
his  knowledge,  a  physicist,  how  can  we  expect  that  our  poorer  neighbours 
will  view  these  matters  aright?  How  many  sore  feelmg^^  how  tkqt^ 
anfofsk  to  patients,  firiettds,  and  phjrsician ;  how  mii<^  ^^^^^s.^^-^Xxi 
will  he  spared,  when  we  attain  to  truer  ideas  ^  \ite  axA  ^<^^^i^DL^ 


[M.aae  towns  are  the  grand  amiia  of  diseaxe  of  M  deacriptionc.  It  ii  in 
CUam  tb&t  the  mrioui  tauses  of  bodily  Buffering,  both  physical  and  moral, 
operate  most  poirerfull;,  and  produce  their  most  fearful  results.  It  is  to 
them,  therefore,  that  the  phyiical  reformer  moit  chiefly  direct  his  atten- 
tion ;  it  IB  their  erils  that  most  argeutly  claim  the  Eympalhy  and  pity  of 
erery  feeling  heart.  What  a  diflerence  is  there  between  the  physical 
state  of  town  and  country!  In  the  Tigourous  rustic,  vliere  the  rnral 
population  are  not  sunk  in  poverty,  ve  Ece  health  gloKiug  in  erery  fea- 
ture ;  WB  can  note  the  action  of  pure  sir  and  bracing  eierdBS  in  hii 
ruddy  cheek  and  stalwart  frame,  and  delight  in  the  joyous  hilarity  of  hii 
ready  laugh,  the  sign  of  au  exuberance  of  health.  But  how  sad  a  con- 
trast  does  the  townsman  present?  Even  in  the  appearance  of  the  richer 
classes,  wbeu  we  enter  a  town,  we  may  obserTS  a  wide  difference  from 
their  country  neighbourE  of  the  tame  rank.  The  pale  cheeks  of  the 
young  ladies  tell  of  late  hours,  lires  spent  within  doors  in  reading,  work- 
ing, or  exchanging  visitB,  or  of  exercise  limited  to  a  saunter  along  a 
fasbionable  street.  Iti  the  young  men  too.  how  conitautly  do  we  obserie 
the  signs  of  the  evil  eCTMti  of  the  town's  intluence.  Here  we  pass  the 
Btudent,  whoso  sallow  complexion,  quickened  pace,  and  ab&orbed  eipression, 
show  bow  much  his  body  and  eiternol  senses  are  neglected  for  his  more 
cherished  pursuits;  there  the  pleasure-hunter,  wbaie  jaded  looks  let  ub 
guess  the  nature  of  bis  noctarnal  dissipation.  Scarcely  even  the  health- 
iest among  them,  but  presents  Eome  indication  to  the  instructed  eye,  of 
the  infinity  of  noxious  and  weakening  inQuences  of  the  city. 

But  let  us  quit  the  better  streets,  and  wander  thrt-osb  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  poor.  I.et  us  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  crowded  city 
and  view  the  corruption  which  barbors  there.  In  this  part,  the  most 
sadly  interesting  of  all  to  the  sympathising  eye,  where  my  feet  baie  often 
lingered  and  my  heart  saddened  and  burned  within  me,  the  rich  man  ia 
rarely  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  haunts  oF  the  more  fortunate 
by  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  than  that  which  seTers  land  from  laud, 
or  sea  from  sea. 

What  a  scene  of  woes  too  deep  fur  tears,  does  the  poor's  quarter  pre- 
^MM    JJccle  cJsildreo  with  pale  sickly  faces,  blear-eyed,  coierud  «1tb 
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flrnptioiis,  with  rickety  limbs,  and  scroftda  written  in  levery  feature, 
playii^  about  among  the  gutters,  if  such  beings  can  be  said  to  play  at 
all  f  Men  and  women,  stfll  pale,  and  all  prematurely  old  and  haggard, 
with  the  furrows  of  care  ploughed  deep  in  their*  brows,  and  a  common 
expression  of  despondence  and  anxiety.  Here  we  see  the  deep  yellow  hue 
of  incurable  liver  disease,  brought  on  probably  by  intemperate  habits ; 
there  the  puffy  watery  face  that  tells  of  the  kidneys  degenerated  from 
similar  causes ;  next  the  hollow  ghastly  visage  of  the  consumptive,  the 
labouring  chest  of  the  asthmatic,  or  the  defaced  features  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  syphilis.  Wherever  we  go,  care,  squalidness,  and  disease, 
meet  our  eyes. 

From  such  a  scene,  let  us  go  with  what  appetites  we  may,  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  city,  the  works  of  art,  magnificent  buildings,  gardens, 
and  institutions,  of  which  the  wealthier  citizen  is  so  proud.  Alas !  how 
little  compensation  can  these  offer  for  the  human  ruins  we  have  been  con- 
templating! The  splendid  edifices  and  luxuriant  gardens,  where  the 
happier  children  of  the  rich  are  fenced  from  all  harm,  and  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  the  sunshine,  like  the  young  flowers,  contrast  too  painfully 
with  the  narrow  filthy  streets,  dilapidated  houses,  and  scrofulous  features 
of  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  whose  playground  is  the  kennel  and  crowded 
thoroughfare,  fraught  with  so  many  dangers. 

Can  we  be  contented  with  bestowing  our  thoughts  and  our  expendi- 
ture in  beautifying  the  more  fortunate  parts  of  our  cities,  in  erecting 
monuments  to  the  dead,  and  grand  buildings  for  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  stranger,  while  we  thus  neglect  our  poorer  living  brethren  ? 
Shall  we  take  pride  and  glory  in  our  towns,  in  whose  secret  recesses, 
which  the  stranger  cares  not  to  see,  and  which  the  citizen  avoids  as  an 
eye-sore  and  focus  of  infection,  corruption  riots  at  its  pleasure  ?  One 
town  vies  with  another  in  its  beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  but  does 
any  fully  feel  the  noble  aspiration  to  excel,  not  in  architectural  beauties 
alone,  but  in  the  dutiful  and  loving  provision  made  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  all  its  citizens?  Should  we  not  earnestly  feel  the  desire  to  be 
able  to  pass  ourselves  and  to  conduct  the  stranger,  not  through  magni- 
ficent squares  or  splendid  streets  alone,  but  through  every  part,  every 
lane  and  alley,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  none  we  are  ashamed  to  meet, 
none  which  our  brotherly  sympathies  have  not  entered,  and  invested 
with  a  peculiar  and  equal  beauty  ? 

How  very  far  are  we  at  present  from  so  blessed  a  condition !  There  is 
not  a  large  town  in  the  country  which  is  not  a  disgrace  to  our  nation ; 
not  one  which  does  not  cry  out  to  heaven  against  us.  There  is  not  one 
which  is  even  moderately  healthy ;  not  one  which  is  not  hideously  dis- 
eased. If  men  had  given  to  their  own  bodies,  or  to  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  beings,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  devoted  attention  and  enthusi- 
asm they  have  given  to  their  souls,  should  we  have  come  to  this ! 

Our  ancestors  knew  little  about  the  laws  of  health.  They  built  their 
streets  narrow,  their  chambers  small ;  they  huddled  their  buildings  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  leaving  few  if  any  open  spaces,  either  as 
squares  or  gardens,  which  are  the  lungs  of  p  large  town  >-witbout  which 
it  must  languish  and  suffocate. 


Oar  beUn  inrormed  geneiaCioD  bniltis  in  a  more  healtLy  mannM', 
although  among  ua  cod,  ctxers  is  ufcen  little  or  aa  pcariEiaD  miida  fgr  fres 
air,  bat  our  improreineiiU  are  nJmDsC  entirely  confined  to  the  quarters  of 
therioh.  The  poor  succeed  Co  the  hauses  we  have  long  abaniiuucd,  vhich 
are  now,  betides  theic  radic&l  detects,  rendered  ten  timsias  unhealthy 
by  tbeii  old  age,  the  Gnrrouudiug  eitensiou  of  the  city,  aud  theic  onc- 
oiowded  popuuitioD.  Hence  these  qsarters  are  tlie  focus  of  disease;  no 
one  abideii  in  them  [or  any  time  witliont  heiuE  destroyed  physically  aad 
moTally ;  tho  unhappy  ehildren,  if  cot  cut  o£  as  the  great  majority  of 
tliem  are.  duriiig  Uie  first  few  years  uf  lifa,  grow  up  paU,  weak,  ricious, 
criminal ;  the  hi'althleEt  stock  beFomes  in  a  faw  generatioui  eatinct,  and 
the  vacuum  thus  crciUod  is  filled  by  new  healthy  victims,  vbo  iue  soon 
brought  through  the  tedioiu  ohronio  procewes  of  destruction  to  a,  similar 
end ;  syphilis  and  typhus  have  it  here  all  to  themselves,  aod  spread  from 
liaoce  over  the  whole  city. 

What  avail  all  tho  exhortstionsof  the  preacher,  or  of  the  moralist ;  what 
our  penal  cedes  and  our  hospitals,  while  these  tbings  remain  so  ?  If  the 
tawa  be  itself  diieased,  nothing  which  lives  in  it  will  be  hoalthy.  Will 
all  the  prayers  ever  poured  out  under  the  skies  widen  these  streets  one 
inch?  will  aJI  the  penal  codes,  an  tae  meaicinBe  tuat  are,  or  shall  be  kaown 
to  man,  make  up  fnr  the  want  of  the  air  of  heaven  .'  It  is  good  to  bind 
up  the  bleediug  heart,  to  console  the  sutTerer ;  it  is  good  to  cure  disease, 
vhea  a  cure  is  possible,  but  it  is  better  that  the  suCFeriug  or  disaase  should 
never  have  existed. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  hideous  blot  on  onr  civilisation, 
Co  restore  ta  health  our  great  towns,  and  thus  bo  abli;  to  enjoy  the  freeiom 
of  nur  dties,  and  inspire  the  fresh  air  ourselves  without  the  remorsefal 
eontdousneu,  that  our  neighbours  aco  gapping,  langaishing,  and  dying, 
for  the  want  at  it?  For  it  is  pure  air  which  our  targe  cities  especially 
reijuire ;  it  is  the  waut  of  that,  which  most  of  all  destroys  them ;  and 
the  admission  of  it  to  every  part  is  tho  grand  problem  of  the  physical 
reformer.  Ho  other  immediate  causa  of  disease,  among  the  iDuumeroble 
host  which  operate  in  large  cities,  is  at  the  present  day  nearly  so  impor- 
tant. Others  may  more  attract  our  atteutioQ  and  are  better  recognised, 
because  they  are  mare  palpable;  but  this  invisible  agent.,  with  its  insi- 
dious chemistrVi  saps  the  fauadaciiiiis  of  oar  being,  while  it  eludes  our 
observation.  In  its  subtle  meustruuui  bow  many  poisons  enter  into  our 
frameE  !  Every  infection,  noxious  exhalation,  aud  destroyiug  product  of 
destmctioB,  by  its  agency  penetrates  to  our  inmost  bosoms,  and  taints  as 
at  the  core. 

Ho  Uving  thing,  plant,  animal,  or  human  being,  can  live  in  a  tainted 
atmosphere,  or  can  haie  health  or  eojayment,  unless  pure  air  and  sun- 
ebine  hare  free  admission  to  it.  Heuob  the  stunted  diseased  state  of  the 
scattered  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city.  Do  we  think  tliat  a  man 
can  llourisb.  where  a  plant  languishes?  lint  even  these  plauts  have 
many  advantages  over  the  poor  man.  They  hve  at  least  in  the  open  air 
80  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  the  atmosphere,  impure 
u  it  is  i  while  he  is  confined  to  the  housi},  nearly  tho  whole  of  his  eiiji- 
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imoe,  toiliDg  in  musty,  airless  rooms,  where  the  sanshine*  nlmost  as  ne- 
cessary as  pure  air  for  the  health,  never  penetrates. 

To  remedy  these  immense  eviis  a  radiisal  change  will  be  needed  in  the 
oonstmction  of  our  large  towns,  and  in  the  hahits  of  the  citizens.  Every 
care  that  enlightenment  and  philanthrophy  can  suggest,  should  be  expended 
in  the  remodeiinff  of  our  old  towns  and  poors*  quarters.  No  new  street 
should  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  a  large  city,  of  less  than  a  certain  width, 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and  in  those  which  have  be^n 
bequeiUhed  us  by  our  ancestors,  we  should  never  rest  till  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  them  to  a  healthy  standard.  But  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  of  so  much  importance,  or  which  is  so  totally  neglected  in  the 
poorer  districts,  as  that  open  spaces  should  be  left  at  intervals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  parts,  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  fresh  air.  These 
small  parks  should  be  simply  covered  with  grass,  with  a  few  trees  here 
and  there,  whose  healthy  effect  in  decarbonising  the  atmosphere  is  shown 
by  science ;  and  whose  flourishing  condition  would  be  a  test  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  around.  Unfeneed  by  en^us  railings,  they  should  be 
freely  open  to  all.  Although  all  the  community,  young  and  old,  would 
benefit  by  such  spaces,  yet  to  none  would  they  be  so  great  a  boon,  nay, 
so  absolutely  necessary,  as  to  the  children.  These  have  as  yet  no  business 
to  occupy  their  day,  and  it  must  oe  spent  in  play  somewhere,  whether 
in  the  filthy  musty  rooms,  or  in  the  dangerous  ^oroughfares. 

One*s  heart  siccus  over  the  thought  of  a  childhood  spent  in  such  places. 
No  wonder  that  thus  they  become  spectres  instead  of  children ;  that  about 
two-thirds  of  them  die  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  that  the  rest  erow  up 
withered  and  stunted,  with  watery  blood  and  cold  dull  hearts.  Shall  we 
love  and  care  for  our  children  (for  all  children  are  ours  as  belonging  to 
our  common  humanity)  less  than  for  the  animals  and  plante  ?  In  truth 
it  seems  so,  when  we  observe,  as  we  often  do,  in  large  towns,  public  gardens, 
or  meadows,  from  whioh  the  children  of  the  poor  at  least,  are  to^y  ex- 
duded,  whether  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wretched  plants,  or  from  mere 
eaprice. 

To  the  feeling  heart  there  is  no  spectacle  more  delightful,  than  that  of 
healthy  and  happy  children  sporting  on  the  grass,  and  at  every  breath  and 
erary  frolic,  laying  in  stores  of  health,  which  in  after  years  shall  bless 
Ihemselves  and  the  city  which  gave  them  birth.  There  is  no  spectacle  so 
miserable,  as  that  of  the  pale,  dirty*  spectres  of  the  streets,  building  mud- 
pies,  peevish  and  quarrelsome,  the  future  tenants  of  the  hospitals  and 
gaols.  As  long  as  the  children  have  the  streets  alone  to  play  in,  there  is 
no  hope  for  thrai.  The  high  streets  are  ever  dangerous,  and  on  this 
aecoont  they  are  often  kept  at  home  by  their  parents. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  use  that  there  should  be  parks  and  gardens,  outside 
the  city,  even  though  it  be  of  moderate  size.  Little  children  can  go  but 
&  short  distance  to  seek  their  pUy-ground,  and  if  it  be  not  close  at  hand, 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  puddles  before  the  door.  One  grass 
park  in  the  middle  of  their  homes,  is  to  the  children  of  more  value 
than  all  the  churches,  monuments,  or  institutions  of  the  city. 

Betides  the  making  of  these  lungs  to  the  town,  the  widening  of  the 
ikrictared  streets,  and  the  improvement  of  the  bouses   evQt^thxn!^i3B«B34 
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be  dona  to  briog  the  inbabitaatg  as  mach  as  possible  into  the  open  air 
All  of  us  live  far  too  macb  ia  tbe  hoosB ;  but  the  pcor  artizan,  at  his  con- 
stant sedentary emplojineDt,  i&  almost  eQCombed  in  it.  ThB.t  man  is  a  chief 
benefactor  to  bis  species,  vho  by  shortening  the  working  bonre,  by  the 
discoTery  of  means  of  ftmnsement,  itocia)  pleiieareE,  or  any  other  ic- 
ducemcnts,  pieiailE  on  his  fellow  citizens,  to  sp«nd  as  much  of  their  tima 
as  possible  in  tbe  open  air.  Adj  human  being  who  spends  his  or  her 
life  withont  passing  a,  coosiderable  portion  of  eaf  h  day  in  the  open  air, 
lives  a  life  of  sin.  The  open  heavens  are  nature's  temple,  and  those  who 
do  not  reverence  ber,  she  wilt  cot  reverence.  We  should  cadeavonr  as 
much  as  possible  to  carry  our  enjoyments  and  am  pursuits,  aaj,  as  far 
as  may  be,  our  meals  and  our  studies  into  the  open  air. 

The  close  domestic  life  for  which  our  country  is  so  proverbial,  is  much 
less  healthy  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  cootinent,  where  the  inhS'i 
bitants  of  town  and  country  otten  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  taking  for 
months  together,  many  of  their  meals,  and  most  of  their  social  pleasure:, 
in  it.  It  is  not  the  diSiirence  of  climate  nearly  so  much  as  thedifference 
of  macneTS,  which  prevents  us  from  adopting  such  admirable  CQstoms, 

In  the  present  siclily  state  of  society,  especially  among  the  pooriir 
classes,  the  poor  townsman  works  during  the  whole  day,  at  a  sedentary 
trade,  which  conhnes  him  to  the  boiiGe  ;  and  then  instead  of  being  able  to 

Sass  the  evening  in  the  open  air,  which  might  make  amends  foe  the  uu- 
ealthy  day,  be  spends  it  either  at  borne,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  as  tbe  theatre,  whose  pestilenCiai  atmosphere  i:: 
well  known. 

Evening  lectures  and  mechanics'  institutes,  good  though  they  be,  ''^ill 
not  atone  for  the  want  of  the  open  air.  Amusements  are  as  necessary 
for  man  as  instruction,  and  form  no  less  important  a  part  of  his  real 
dnty ;  for  without  joy  and  hilarity,  the  man  and  tbe  child  will  aliKc  be- 
come diseased.  It  is  a  mistake  too  to  soppose,  Ebat  a  taste  for  amuse- 
ments exists  natnraliy,  while  one  for  information  requires  to  be  cnltivatt^. 
The  taste  for  amusement  and  the  pleasare  derived  from  it,  need  constau. 
coltivation  through  life,  both  by  the  individoal  and  the  society,  and  those 
who  neglect  this  will  surely  sofier. 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  man's  healtli.  physical  and  moral,  than  an 
austere,  serious  state  of  uiind,  which  cannot  be  amused,  and  is  constantly 
prone  to  gloomf  views.  This  serious  cast  of  mind  is  one  of  tbe  great 
evils  in  our  national  character,  especially  in  the  Scotch ;  our  theory  ' 
life,  favoured  by  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  serious  one  :  we  cannot  i 
derstand  the  equal  beauty  and  truth  of  tbe  laughing  philosophy,  and  this 
iias  the  most  unhealthy  effect  on  both  mind  and  body. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  this  serioos  view  of  tife  apt-rates  more  bane- 
folly,  than  in  the  infiuencn  it  has  on  tbe  mode  of  keeping  the  Sunday. 
This  day  is  our  workman's  only  holiday ;  the  day  in  which  his  weary 
labonrs  bave  a  pause,  and  he  has  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toils.  "- 
this  day  he  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  happiness,  and  content, 
carry  bim  through  the  week,  to  delight  bim  in  his  retrospect  and  prospeeiL 
Beleased  from  the  necessities  of  his  sedentary  life,  he  sboold  spenil  Lii 
Audaj  entirely  in  the  open  air — in  the  country,  if  posiiDile,  briicuig  liis 


InigB  and  Hmbs  by  the  usiwonted  exercise.  Haying  one  day's  respite  from 
the  serioiu  monotononfi  life  of  work,  his  Sunday  should  be  deroted  to 
anmsement,  gaiety,  and  hilarity,  as  boisterous,  as  free  and  unrestrained, 
as  possible.  With  erery  hearty  laugh  the  burden  of  his  cares  "will  be 
hgntened,  and  his  heart  will  open  to  the  lore  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  admirable  and  religious  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  is 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  continent,  how  sad  and  melancholy  is  our 
^inday  to  hhn  who  has  an  insij^t  into  the  laws  of  health,  physical  and 
moral,  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beinns. 

Instead  of  the  working  dasses  being  exhorted,  and  induced  by  every 
temptation  of  cheap  and  numerous  railway  trains,  public  gardens,  and 
promenades,  with  musical  bands  and  rarious  social  amusements,  (for  it 
requires  no  slight  inducements  to  prevail  on  a  pale  and  sickly  frame  to 
make  any  effort  for  its  own  regeneration)  to  spend  their  whole  day  in  the 
open  country  air ;  they  are  pressed  by  every  means  into  the  church  ser- 
vice, amusements  are  forbidden,  and  even  to  go  out  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  is  in  many  parts,  especially  in  Scotland,  scarcely  thought  proper.  In 
the  latter  oountoy,  especially,  all  thoughts  of  the  mind,  all  acts  of  the  body 
lie  under  a  restraint  more  gaJling  to  many,  than  even  the  week-day  con- 
finement. The  thoughts,  it  is  said,  should  then  be  serious,  the  bodily  de- 
portment sober  and  sedate.  No  amusements  are  permitted,  even  to  sing 
or  whistle  is  looked  upon  as  a  sacrilege.  Even  the  little  children  are 
prevented  from  playing,  and  their  toys  lie  idle.  Many  of  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  pining  in  narrow  rooms  the  whole  week,  and  who  would 
now,  if  left  to  nature,  burst  into  the  fr«e  air  with  the  exuberant  delight 
of  sdiool-boys,  spend  their  day  at  church,  still  sedentary,  still  serious. 

But  fur  more  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns,  do  not  go  to 
church,  as  they  must  have  excitement ;  and  where  do  the  unfortunates* 
ashamed  to  be  seen  abroad,  resort  to  ?  To  the  tavern,  where  they  con- 
sume nearly  as  much  whiskiy  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
week  together.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  Stmday  is  one  of 
the  duM  causes  of  the  drunkenness  in  our  large  towns,  for  which  the 
Seoteh  are  proverbial,  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  causes  of 
disease  and  misery.  In  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  hardy  rustic,  the  evil 
cflbct  of  this  day  is  not  so  manifest,  but  to  the  blighted  artizan  of  the 
dty,  it  is  dflstructive.  Alas !  how  does  the  heart  which,  has  rejoiced  over 
the  happy  continental  Stmday,  si^en  at  the  contrast  I 

But  we  should  not  only  grieve  at  such  things,  but  seek  to  enforce  the 
NTerenoe  for  the  natural  laws,  which  have  been  neglected.  We  shotild 
earnestly  endeavour  to  make  it  clearly  tmderstood,  that  the  moral  and 
physical  laws,  are  exactly  of  equal  sacredness,  and  that  to  be  ignorant  of, 
or  10  break  either  of  them,  is  equally  culpable.  Thus  we  must  recognise 
that  it  is  a  great  sin  for  any  man,  whose  body  from  confinement  during 
the  week,  requires  fresh  air  and  exercise,  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday; 
it  is  no  less  a  sin  in  those  who  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  or  throw 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  physical  duties,  in  deBance  of  the  interests  of 
bis  bdng.  I  say  these  things,  in  the  deep  conviction  that  unless  all  of  us 
Isam  to  reverence  the  physical,  as  much  as  the  moral  intereat^^  ^1  ^^'os* 
teives  and  our  nei^bours,  there  is  no  safety  for  man. 


I(  tlie  qoBitian  of  the  aii  -we  bieatbe  a  slight  matter,  oi  one  eanl; 
aolTCd?  It  the  coDstmctlon  aai  health  of  onr  large  tovos,  and  their 
teeming  popalatioDs,  each  iadiridoal  with  ai  claim  on  our  Bympatlir, 
«4iich  caoDot  he  ovoc-esCimaCed,  a,  tcirjal  thing,  wbioh  ii  to  be  left  to  the 
dactois,  Che  sanitarianE,  and  tluue  vho  biuy  their  beads  with  tliese  simple 
physical  questions  ?  A  simple  qaestion  tcnly,  the  false  solution  of  s4iich 
has  entailetl  on  ni  such  an  infinity  of  evils,  such  a  labyrinth  and  abym 
of  miseries,  that  it  will  reqnireiho  maeb  strenuous  untiring  efforts  of  man- 
kind for  generatians,  with  all  tbe  genins  and  self-deTotioD  of  tha  wisest 
and  moat  peiEBrering  meu,  to  enable  us  in  part  to  escape.  It  will  not  be 
in  a  day,  scarcely  in  a  century,  that  men  will  recOFSr  from  the  contempt 
and  Dfglect  that  hare  been  shown  to  ibe  body  and  all  its  requiremenis. 

Besides  the  aboie  mentioned  means  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  fresh  aii 
in  a  town,  every  precautiuu  should  be  taken  to  prevent  itscoDtaminatlon 
by  Qoiious  (dements.  The  most  baneful  and  important  of  these  in  our 
large  towns  is  the  smoke,  whether  from  private  houses  or  from  public 
works.  Tliis  pallutei  the  air  by  poisonous  jta^es,  and  still  more  liy  the 
small  particles  of  coal  and  soot,  so  tliat  the  carbon  enters  into  Use  very 
core  of  tbecitiiens.  Ng  smoking  fUDtory  should  be  tolerated  inalai^e 
town ;  every  one  should  be  forced  lo  oonsuma  its  ova  smoke.  Dnijl 
this  is  done,  therein  no  safety  for  any  of  the  inbahitantE,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  tbe  pooler  classes,  who  dwell  in  tbe  neigbboorhood  of  these 
sooty  giants,  more  pestilentjal  thau  the  dragons  of  old.  Society  shonld 
by  common  consent,  enforea  the  consumption  of  the  siaoke,  which  conld  be 
easily  accomplished,  and  shoold  not  rest  till  this  ba  obtained..  If  they 
cnnnot  aiToni  to  cbaage  these  Ibings,  can  they  better  ntford  to  forfwt 
their  own  or  their  Eeighboure'  bves  by  them  '/  There  is  never  a  gain  by 
that  carelessness  and  want  of  attention,  wbicb  neglects  tbe  laws  of  health 
in  their  full  perfection.  Whenever  any  iodividoal's  bealtb  or  fcrces  suffer, 
there  is  a  dead  loss  in  every  way  to  society,  as  weil  as  to  himself,  and  the 
sin  as  well  as  the  penalty  must  be  sliared  by  all. 

Sono  of  the  exhalations  in  a  town,  wbether  ftoui  graveyards  or  sewers, 
are,  1  bellero, nearly  ao fatal  to  liealtb  a£ smoke;  altiionghthe  former  also, 
are  olien  very  injurious,  and  should  b«  carefully  guarded  against.  But 
the  smoke  in  some  towni,  especially  in  London,  is  loiuoas  lo  the  health 
and  strength  of  almost  every  one  who  dwells  amid  it.  In  this  town,  there 
are  but  few  public  fattoiies,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  smoke  comes  from 
piivace  houses.  Until  this  be  got  rid  of,  every  human  being  who  lives  in 
London,  Kill  Suffer  mora  or  less  in  health,  and  the  whole  race  of  its  in- 
habitants must  be  detehoiated.  It  has  been  showa,  I  be]  leve,  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable,  by  conducting  the  smoke  from  tho  diflerenC  houses  in 
each  row  into  a  common  vent,  and  there  consumii^  it,  to  prevent  any  of 
these  dBleterioas  sooty  particles  from  escaping  into  the  aii.  Scarcely 
anything  would  be  of  equal  value  to  the  town  as  such  a  measare,  U 
universally  adopted. 

ilni:h  bas  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  tbe  ventilation  of  the 
of  the  rich,  and  of  those  parts  of  public  Inatitutions,  which  are  art 
^put  for  Ihom.    But  how  little  in  ather  respect  has  been  done  for  tbe  I 
Sow  pestileoUai  Sirs  the  nppw  galleries  of  onr  theUretl     Satf    i 
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numy  a  fever  and  consumption  might  be  traced  to  them !  How  wretched 
and  nnwholesome  are  the  rooms  of  their  own  houses !  How  little  has 
been  done  to  make  themselyes  feel  the  sorereign  importance  of  fresh  air, 
the  religion  and  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  bodies !  It  is  seldom  that 
the  women  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  larse  towns  ever  leave  their 
houses,  except  on  necessary  errands,  and  when  uiey  thus  become  diseased, 
a  constitutional  walk  is  beyond  the  power  of  their  medical  adviser  to 
obtain. 

But  religion  and  duty  form  but  one  part  of  our  lives,  not  one  whit 
superior  in  impoitancs  to  otlieis.  A  life  guided  by  prineiple  alone  or 
chiefly,  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  by  no  means  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
which  with  its  innate  demand  for  freedom,  cannot  bear  to  feel  itself  the 
slave  of  laws,  and  is  spoiled  in  its  completeness  and  beauty  by  such  a 
feeling. 

Thus  iiMre  shonld  be  indneements  of  pleasure,  hi^piness,  and  sponta- 
neeus  dKuce,to  lead  us  along  die  paths  ofdnty ;  and  in  the  matter  of  air 
aBdecBeicise,  itis  not  tobe  exfpasted  or  desiced,  that  man  or  woman  should 
take  them  Birely  on  prineiple  or  as-a  duty.  They  are  too  often  prescribed 
as  medicines,  like  the  moral  virtues,  witiiout  means  being  taken  to  com- 
hine  their  benefits  with  the  happy  freedom  of  spontaneous  choice,  without 
wiu«h  all  medicines  or  duties  are  imperfect. 

Therefore,  constant  habit  from  early  infancy,  teaching  us  to  regard 
fresh  air  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  all  maimer,  of  inducements  and  social 
pleasures  linked  with  the  idea  of  the  open  air,  should  combine  with  the 
Moognition  of  our  religious  and  dutifiil  relation  to  it,  to  make  men  e&gBdy 
seek  after  it,  in  every  condition  and  oireumstance  of  life. 

There  is  another  great  reason  of  the  awfiil  degradation  of  our  poor 
townsmen.  It  is  the  separation  between  thent  and  the  richer  dasses. 
Had  them  been  any  bond  of  union,  any  connection  of  intimacy,  of  fHend- 
ship,  of  social  enjoyment;  any  heart  sympatiiy  or  understanding  between 
them,  could  the  unfortunate  poor  have  got  into  such  a  wretched  state? 
Had  the  foot  of  the  wealthy  oteia  sougl^  the  streets,  had  it  ever  passed 
the  thxeshold  of  the  poor,  and  beheld  the  stifling  squalor  behind  it,  had 
his  sympathies  been  mixed  with  those  of  his  feUow-being  in  but  an  infi- 
nitesimal psoportion  of  that  ammmtwhichour  common  humanity  demands, 
fonld  these  evils  have  remained  so  ?  No ;  it  is  in  great  part  because  the 
poor  bave  been  excluded  from  our  friendship  and  sympathies,  because  we 
are  class  conventionalists,  and  not  seal  men,  because  we  have  no  commu- 
nion with  them  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  have  arisen  such  miserable 
evils  in  their  state.  Neither  physically  nor  morally,  can  the  poor  be  suf- 
fidently  elevated^  sa^e  by  the  habitual  mingling  among  them,  for  mutual 
instroction  and  sympathy,  of  those  wbo  hare  more  time  and  opportunity 
te  cnltfanrta  thor  vanons  faculties. 


Iv  IB  no«  yet  BUffiuiently  recDgnieed,  that  the  taind  has  ill  health  and 
dieettae,  exactly  like  the  body,  dependent  on  fixed  natural  laws.  Th« 
term,  mental  disease,  is  restricied  to  inBanity ;  but  it  must  be  Tiewad 
in  a  much  wiiitr  sense,  comprehending  every  easo  in  which  a  mind 
BUffecB  by  erring  ag^nst  any  natural  Jaw.  If  our  thoughts  and  our 
feelinga  are  la  harmony  with  truth  aud  nature,  our  minds  will  be 
beuUby  and  happy ;  if  not,  they  will  te  Dohappy  aod  dieeased.  Sor- 
row in  the  mind  corresponds  to  pain  ia  the  body  ;  wherever  it  is  fotlQd 
it  is  a  mark  of  ain  and  diaeaEe. 

Whenever  we  observe,  either  in  ourselv^  or  in  others  any  grief,  wa 
may  be  certaiu  that  some  evil  is  the  cause  of  it.  Happiness  is  the 
BJgD  of  moral  health  i  it  is  one  grand  gaol  for  human  aspiration,  just 
as  physical  happiness  or  health  is  in  the  material  world.  Joy  and  sor- 
row are  our  guides  to  truth,  showing  us  where  we  are  rigtit,  and  where 
wrong,  in  the  exploration  of  our  being.  Wherever  we  hud  joy,  we 
should  seelc  the  cause  and  fallow  it ;  wherever  sorrow,  the  reverse  is 

But  sorrow,  in  another  ligbl,  ma;  beregarded  as  a  kind  of  good ; 
thus  having  an  exact  analogy  with  bodily  disease.  It  ia  now  well 
known,  that  the  body  never  works  for  its  own  dentniction,  but  con- 
stantly for  its  pre^ervatiou ;  and  thus,  that  all  disease  is  an  elfort  of 
nature  to  regain  health.  Thus  if  a  man  receive  a  bodily  injury — fOF 
iustance,  a  blow,  inSammation  or  poic  will  follow.  These  conse- 
quences  constitute  a  disease  ;  but  slill  they  are  necessary  lor  the  res- 
loration  of  the  part  to  health  ;  therefore  they  may  be  called  a  healthy 

la  like  manner  let  us  analyse  all  the  destructive  processes  of  the 
most  complicated  forms  of  disease— of  cancer,  consumption,  Ac. ;  we 
will  invariably  find  that  all  of  them,  though  they  are  rapidly  des- 
troying life,  are  yet  used  and  intended  by  nature  to  save  it — one  of 
the  moFt  wondrous  and  inatrnctive  paradoxes  in  our  being.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  sorrow,  fear,  and  ail  the  evil  or  diseased  statei 
of  the  mind,  are  nature's  remedies  tor  an  injury  received  by  it ;  and  In 
their  most  unlimited  aud  destructive  developement  we  shall  still  in- 
recognise   the  natural  and  necessary  struggles  lor  gaod,  to 
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wfaiob  man's  nahire,  phyBical  and  moral,  is  essentially  bent,  lilce 
the  plant  to  the  light.  Thus  we  feel  sorrow  natnrallj,  for  any  cala- 
mity which  befalls  us,  or  those  we  love :  this  sorrow  is  always  a  dis- 
etse  in  ns ;  while  it  remains,  we  are  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  or  sin, 
if  yon  will.  Still,  without  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bodily  inflamma 
tion,  we  oould  not  be  restored  to  our  healthy  equilibrium,  and  thus  i1 
may  be  called  a  healthy  disease,  or  a  good  evil.  The  inflammation 
was  a  thing  heartily  to  be  deprecatod  and  prevented;  so  was  the 
sorrow. 

But  the  inflammation,  or  other  bodily  disease,  may  far  overstep  the 
limits  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health  ;  the  injury  received  may 
have  been  too  severe,  or  the  constitution  too  feeble  to  resist  it.  The 
consequences  may  become  themselves  causes  of  new  evils,  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  whole  economy.  In  the  same  way  the  sorrow  may 
pass  all  hcAlthy  bounds,  and  become  itself  the  main  cause  of  disease. 
The  physician  is  always  on  the  watch  to  see  that  the  inflammation  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  restore  health,  and  so  must 
we  watch  over  sorrow.  If  it  become  chronic  and  linger  in  the  mind« 
we  must  use  all  means  U9  eradicate  it. 

All  the  depressing  and  sorrow-causing  passions  and  feelings  are  also 
diseases  of  the  mind.  Fear,  jealousy,  anxiety,  or  ennui,  are  all  signs 
to  us  that  there  is  evil  somewhere,  of  which  we  must  seek  out  the 
cause,  however  obscure,  and  remove  it,  before  the  suffering  mindregun 
its  health.  Nay,  more,  every  error  in  judgment,  every  untruth  of 
thought  is,  like  every  untruth  of  bodily  conduct,  a  cause  of  disease. 

The  mind  and  the  body  are  inseparably  linked  together,  so  that  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  one  involves  that  of  the  other.  Thus  if 
the  mind  be  diseased  by  any  of  the  evil  moral  states,  the  body  will 
also  become  diseased ;  while  all  bodily  disease  equally  necessitates  a 
want  of  sanity  of  mind.  Every  imperfect  moral  state,  at  once  reacts  on 
the  body,  and  if  it  be  very  intense,  or  long  continued,  the  body  will  be 
deeply  injured.  Thus  does,  our  mental  element  play  as  important  a 
part  as  any  other,  in  the  causation  of  physical  disease,  and  to  cure  the 
latter  it  is  just  as  often  requisite  to  apply  remedies  to  the  mental,  as 
the  bodily  state.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  be  able  to  recognise  what  is 
mentfd  disease,  and  then  to  treat  it  according  to  the  principles  of  men- 
tal health. 

But  men,  in  general,  do  not  recognise  moral  disease,  they  do  not 
allow  sorrow,  fear,  &c.,  to  be  diseases ;  and  instead  of  wishing,  or 
feeling  it  their  duty,  to  escape  fh>m  them,  often  hug  them  to  their 
bosoms  and  glory  in  them.  There  is  as  yet,  scarcely  any  defined  or 
tangible  moral  science ;  we  think  and  feel  according  to  the  caprice  ot 
the  hour,  and  when  long-continued  misery,  arising  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  our  mind,  has  involved  U3,  body  and  soul,  in  ruin,  we 
wide  ourselves  on  our  woes,  and  glory  in  our  contempt  of  them! 
Truly  this  is  carrying  paradox  rather  too  flEur.  We  say  sorrow  is  good, 
for  it  chastens  and  elevates  the  mind,  teaches  it  new  lessons  and  sym- 
pathies, and  gives  it  a  loftiness  and  intensity  of  aspiration,  which  we 
ihoald  not  have  had  without  it.    This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
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sball  we  lay,  becaaec  goofi  has  come  out  of  evil,  that  the  evil  itself  Ii 
good  ?  Let  us  take  the  piirallel  cose  of  bodily  suffering,  of  which  too 
mauy  of  us  have  had  eo  sad  expeiience. 

To  have  puaeeil  through  a  long  and  tediooe  illDesB,  jaty  have  given 
us  gome  iusighC  into  the  myBteries  of  humanity,  that  would  eUe  bava 
been  bid  from  us,  may  have  purified  our  hearts  and  iateosified  oar 
lovo  and  Bjnipathy  for  our  tellow-beinga ;  hot  for  all  these  blessings, 
however  dear  to  ub,  and  however  loath  we  should  beto  part  with  them, 
can  we  say  that  the  Jjodilj  diaeaae  which  caused  them,  was  not  of  it- 
self aa  evil  to  be  shunned  and  prevented  in  every  possible  way?  The 
more  we  have  suffered  from  it,  and  therefbre  the  stronger  iufluence  it 
has  had  in  moulding,  pDs^bty  in  some  respects  for  good,  our  mora'i 
cbaraoter,  the  more  earnestly  will  we  seek  to  prevent  any  baiiiaD 
bolog  ngain  euffeciug.  as  we  have  done.  What  gIbg  is  the  value  and 
consolation  of  experience?  It  is  not  the  diaease,  not  the  sorrow, 
whicb  is  good,  but  the  power  we  may  have  gained  'bj  it,  to  serve  oar 
fellow-beings,  and  to  give  tlium  the  fruita  without  the  thorns  of  our 
experience. 

But  if  some  snjn,  in  a  measure,  by  sorrow  and  disease,  how  many 
lose  utterly!  What  shall  all  bta  experience  avail  a  man,  if  he  is  de- 
stroyed belbrc  he  can  use  it,  or  if  he  be  not  conscious  of  its  value,  as  in 
BO  often  tho  case  7  Who  does  not  feel  on  looking  back  on  his  life,  that 
all  its  sufferings,  pby^col  and  mental,  arose  from  evil  causes,  that  the 
beauty  of  bis  lifu  is  dimmed  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that  be  might 
have  been  a  fsi  better  and  tugber  being,  had  they  been  all  removed! 

The  physician's  powers  to  save,  are  in  great  measure  based  on  his 
acquaintance  with  disease:  nay,  unlciiB  there  had  been  disease,  he 
could  not  even  understand  health  ;  but  does  he  on  that  account  wish 
to  see  disease  in  himself  or  in  others?  It  is  even  bo  with  the  moralist 
too ;  without  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  his 
experience  of  its  causes,  lie  cannot  benefit  the  sufferer;  but  shall  he 
on  that  Bcconnt,  desire  to  mc  sorrow  that  he  may  ollGvinte  it  ?  Every 
bodily  disease  in  oarsclves  and  others,  takes  away  from  the  perfection 
of  our  common  life ;  so  does  every  sorrow  that  we  may  undergo,  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  and  integrity  of  our  moral  nature.  He  that 
sorrows  for  others,  confesses  that  he  joins  in  the  coniinou  lot  and  com- 
mon imperfection  of  manMudi  for  we  are  so  lioked  together,  that  if 
one  suffer,  all  must  suffer.  There  is  no  Bocb  thing  as  neeessiiry,  or 
therefore  Bsaentially  beoeficial,  bodily  diBense  :  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  necessary,  or  essentially  beneficial  sorrow.  Therefore  a  man  of 
sorrows  must  bo  a  diseased,  and  cannot  be  an  absolutely  mood  man. 
The  ideal  of  a  perfect  life,  pbyucal  and  moral,  that  lo  which  humanity 
should  aspire,  is  one  that  knows  not  disease  or  sorrow. 

Any  one,  who  has  Buffered  bodily,  or  mentally,  and  who  has  not? 
will  Bay,  "  Be  not  like  me,  I  am  sinful ;  whatever  experience  I  may 
have  got,  my  life  is  a  blemished  one,  and  the  one  eharactcr  to  whicb 

I  should  aspire,  is  that  whicb  is  not  tainted  by  disease  or  sorrow. 

jre  is  none  good  but  one,  and  that  is  the  unattainable  ideal,  ua* 
t  ijy  the  sorrows  and  lufferinge  of  im|ietfeaUon."  i 
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If  it  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  sorrow  is  a  disease  or  an  evil  ?  the 
answer  is,  by  observing  its  effects  on  the  body.  The  hnman  body  is  the 
touchstone  of  moral  truth,  its  health  or  disease  istangible,  and  demonstra- 
ble ;  and  through  its  means  alone,  do  moral  questions  admit  of  fall  de- 
monstration. We  see  that  joy  and  all  the  allied  feelings  are  linked  most 
closely  with  physical  health  and  well-being ;  whereas  sorrow  and  all  iU 
ministers,  cause  derangement  and  ill  health  of  the  bodily  functions,  in  a 
measure  exactly  proportional  to  their  intensity  and  continuance.  They 
interfere  with  die  heilthy  performance  of  nuikrition,  reproduction,  or  se- 
cretion ;  under  their  influence  the  stomach  becomes  disordered,  the  bodily 
powers  enfeebled,  and  if  sorrow  be  much  aggravated  or  prolonged,  the 
sanity  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

If  we  have  not  a  true  idea  of  what  is  health  and  what  disease,  it  is  in 
vain  to  exfeet  to  attain  the  one  or  avoid  the  other.  The  physician  of 
mind  or  body  cannot  cure  a  man  if  there  be  a  disease  lurking  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  recognised,  and  which  may  yet  be  at  the  rottom  of  all 
the  symptoms.  Thus,  how  often  do  we  see  vain  attempts  made  to  cure 
ly  jphysical  removes,  diseases— as  indigestion,  debility,  &c„  which  in 
reality  may  have  their  origin  in  a  kabitnauy  depressed,  andons,  or  serious 
state  of  mind,  and  can  be  cured  ojHj  by  its  removal.  In  this  country 
especially,  where  such  states  of  mind  are  so  frequent,  where  emulation, 
over-work,  serious  views  of  this  world  and  the  next,  so  frequently  cause 
a  chronic  state  of  mental  anxiety  and  despondency,  indi|;estion  has,  among 
the  richer  classes,  much  more  frequently  a  mental  than  a  bodily  origin. 
The  physician  who  does  not  recognise  and  pay  equal  attention  to  the 
mental  diseases,  with  all  their  distmct  natures  and  causes,  is  as  incapa- 
ble of  treating  a  human  being,  as  the  moralist  who  neglects  the  physical. 

The  treatment  of  mental  is  as  infinitely  difficult  as  that  of  bodily  di- 
seases and  cannot  be  attained,  but  by  the  profoundest  study  of  all  the  va- 
rious causes  of  sorrow,  and  all  the  other  imperfect  and  diiseased  mental 
states.  Sorrow  is  not  to  be  regarded  any  more  than  physical  disease,  as 
arising  of  itself,  or  sent  to  us  by  providence ;  that  most  unhappy  error, 
which  still  blinds  so  many  of  us  to  its  true  nature,  serving  as  a  cover  for 
our  errors,  and  excuse  for  our  suplneness  in  not  removing  them.  It  in- 
variably depends  on  some  fault  in  us,  or  others,  and  on  us  it  is  incim* 
bent  to  bear  the  Uame,  ajad  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause. 


AiTHODOH  I  bace  alreadj  spoken  on  tUs  subject  in  tbe  flrat  of  IbeH 
eBSnva,  yet  it  appears  to  me  [a  be  of  Bach  Tit&I  importance,  that  I 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  fartber  remarks. 

Bj  apiritualism  ia  to  t)e  understood  tbe  modes  oftbougbt  and  feel-  | 
ing,  wbicb  seek  to  elevate  mind  alrave  matter,  and  take  a  grcBter  , 
pleasure  in  menial  tban  in  physical  porsuit?,  and  In  Ibe  cultivation  of  ) 
lbs  moral  tban  of  the  pbysical  virtneB.  ■, 

Spiritualism  is  one  rf  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  diseased  modes  |i 
of  feeling  la  tbe  present  day.  It  perradea  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  I 
educated  clasaes  in  this  coaotr;.  If  each  of  u?,  whether  Christian  or  }1 
not,  aualyae  our  own  thougbts  and  feelioga,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  f\ 
■leeply  imbued  with  Gpiritualism ;  ingrained  into  us  by  our  earliest  \ 
education,  and  by  the  prevailing  moral  atmosphere  around  na.  All  [ 
the  educated  classes  instinctively  prefer  moral  to  physical  excetlendee,  I 
and  aspire  rather  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

To  be  a  distinguished  poet  or  thinker,  to  acquire  renown  by  liternry 
merits;  to  have  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  and  deep  syra- 
patbles — alt  of  us  aim  attbfEc,  and  regard  witb  comparative  indifTer- 
once,  if  Dot  contempt,  the  physical  virtues  of  a  powerful,  athletic,  and 
healthy  frame,  and  the  excellence  in  feats  of  ludily  prowess.  Little 
reverence  Is  jMdd  to  these  virtnea,  if  possessed  by  any  one,  but  all  bow 
down  in  admiralion  belbre  a  man  of  superior  mental  powers.  The 
tastes  moreover  of  the  great  mass  of  tbe  educated  classes  are  tho- 
roughly spiritual.  Lilerary  potBUils,  Intellectual  enjoyments,  poetry, 
morality,  and  spirituLtl  religloD,  engross  thoir  attention;  but  the 
physical  sciences,  and  bodily  sports  and  exercises,  have  but  Utile 
comparative  interest  for  them,  and  the  equal  claims  of  the  physical 
aw9  of  life,  to  their  study  and  religious  obedience,  are  unfelt.  The 
educated  cianea  seem  to  think,  that  atbtetio  frames  and  a  keen  relish 
for  bodily  exercises  and  sports,  are  characteriatics  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  that  their  own  pecnliar  province  is  tbe  cultiratioti  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  the  body. 

Bot  there  could  not  be  a  mistake  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  to  tbe 

real  culture  of  mankind.    The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the 

^O'OEeia  of  virtues  are  rarely  seen  uuitediu  the  same  individual;  bnti 
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M  a  general  nile^  the  piiTsical  yirtaes  are  foimd«  if  found  at  all,  in 
the  poor ;  and  tbe  mental  ones,  in  the  rich  and  educated  classes.  A 
strong,  robust  fiame,  is  seldom  seen  among  the  men  of  letters,  or  the 
members  oi  the  learned  professions.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  a 
puny,  degenerate  race,  whose  bodies  are  too  weak  for  their  over- 
worked minds.  But  they  care  little  for  this,  unless  it  tells  palpably 
upon  their  sensations  in  the  form  of  indigestion,  nervousness,  or  some 
otiier  of  the  Protean  evils  of  spiritualism.  What  is  it  to  them  though 
their  body  is  weak,  provided  thdr  mind  is  strong?  They  console 
themselves  with  boasting  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  the 
vainest  boast  ever  uttered  by  man ;  and  feel,  it  may  be,  even  proud  of 
tiieir  physical  insignificance. 

But  this  is  a  most  dangerous  error.  No  one  of  our  powers,  either 
mental  or  physical,  can  ever  be  neglected  with  impunity.  If  the  man 
of  letters  does  not  su£fer  sensibly,  from  his  one-sided  culture,  and 
from  the  weakness  of  his  physical  frame,  his  unfortunate  children  shall 
assurecUy  do  so.  They  will  be  born  exactly  so  far  degenerate,  puny, 
and  exposed  to  disease,  as  he  has  failed  in  his  attention  to  his  bodily 
powers.  Unhappy  are  the  children  of  the  feeble  sjHritualist,  what- 
ever renown  he  may  have  won  for  himself  from  short-sighted  mortals, 
by  his  literary  achievements.  But  he  who  neglects  his  bodily  powers, 
need  not  hope  to  be  truly  a  healthy  writer  or  thinker.  If  the  body  is 
feeble,  puny,  and  prone  to  disordered  sensations,  and  if  there  be  not  a 
keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  such  as  proceeds  frt>m 
healthy  and  well -exercised  bodily  organs,  the  mind  will  to  a  certainty, 
be  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  which  aid  in  fonmng  true  literary 
ocellence.  There  will  be  a  want  of  healthfulness,  of  serenity,  of  sus- 
tained vigour,  of  natural  tastes  and  eiijoyment  of  life,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  healthy  and  equally-balanced  mind. 

Spiritualism  has  weakened  immensely,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
idnd  of  man,  for  the  one  cannot  be  enfeebled  without,  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  dragging  with  it  tbe  other.  There  is  a  conspicuous  want  of 
manUMMt  not  only  in  the  bodily,  but  the  mental  character  of  our  age. 
This  has  been  fostered  of  late  years  by  the  long  continuance  of  peace ; 
whose  numerous  advantages  have  been,  in  some  measure,  counter- 
balanced by  this  great  evil. 

In  former  times,  physical  courage  and  manly  vigour  were  considered 
eicellences  inferior  to  none ;  but  war  having,  until  recently,  been 
almost  unknown  among  us,  there  was  little  scope  or  estimation  for 
these  virtues.  Hence  tbe  world  has  been  gradually  sinking  more  anck 
more  into  spiritualism,  under  the  enervating  influences  of  a  spiritual 
Rligion.  We  have  been  losing  our  healthy  relish  for  bodily  exercises 
tad  enjoyments ;  setting  up  intellectual,  at  the  expence  of  corporeal 
pleasures  ;  and  despising  and  neglecting  our  bodily  powers,  until  our 
manliness  and  vigour  have  been  tainted  at  the  core.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  educated  classes  among  us  at  present,  with  what  they  were  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  with  some  of  the  hardy 
peasantry  in  the  present  day,  and  he  will  see  the  immense  differenoe 
■  phjaLcal  virtue.    Let  us  walk  through  the  croYrde^  «Xx^\^  ^i  ^"vt 


large  tomia  and  obserre  the  pale  faces,  Bpare  and  pony  framei  of  thoM 
ire  meet,  uid  we  aliaU  fonn  £ome  ostimace  of  the  awful  itaM  of  physical 
degeneracy  in  which  we  live.  Ssarcely  Ehall  we  see  a  single  ode,  man  DC 
woman,  whose  phyeical  itato  is  noc  a  diagmoe,  and  a  profound  grief,  ta 
nnr  ham&nity. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  ontward  appearanie  slone,  and  in  the  want  of 
maaly  Etreogth,  and  nerrooB  energy,  that  we  aea  this  degeneracy,  it  isiB 
the  wide-spread  preroience  aFthedeuasesof  debility.  Chief  among  then 
stands  consumption  ;  the  torrible  destroyer  of  our  race,  by  whose  hand 
one  sixth  of  our  popolaCion  perlsLfs,  and  from  whose  baneful  influenea 
bnc  few  Families  among  us  wholly  escape.  Consumption  is  the  snre  and 
nnerring  sign  of  physical  dcgL-neracy,  and  the  enfoebleinent  of  the  physi- 
cal powers,  and  this  om  is  pre-eniinenlly  to  be  called  "the  consomptive 
age''  of  the  world,  l^e  disease  never  wai  so  prer^ent  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  one  of  its  most  certain  and  prolific  causes  in  BpirlCualisin.  Do  \vie 
think  that  any  one  of  us,  whatcfcr  be  his  mental  merits,  can  allow  bis 
physical  Btrenji^h  to  decline,  can  leave  his  bodUy  powers  uncultJTated, 
witfaont  becoming  degraded  and  imperfect,  and  withoat  paying  the  sun 
penalty  ?  Will  nature  spare  either  him  or  his  children  for  ueglooting 
the  one  part  of  his  bmng,  whatever  lie  may  accomplish  by  the  culture  of 
the  other?  No;  she  demands  that  an  equal  and  impartial  attention  be 
paid  to  all  the  faculties,  and  that  an  equal  inteteet  be  taken  in  physical 
OS  in  spiritual  calture.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  of  the  educated 
classes,  whose  physical  stats  is  not  a  disgrace  to  hlui.  Poor,  weak,  di- 
Diinijtite,  thin,  pale,  puny,  dyspeptic  beings  we  are,  nnworlby  of  ttn 
oame  of  a  mon,  whatever  learning  or  mental  attainments  we  may  posses*.  I 
We  may  dazzle  our  fellow-men  by  these  one-sided  accomplishments,  W« 
may  win  their  short-sighted  pnusc  ;  but  we  shall  not  cheat  nature,  nor  | 
reap  ought  but  her  punishment  for  ua  and  our  chililten.  i 

WLen  our  day  of  physical  affliction  comes,  as  tome  it  certainly  wi!l,  M 
erery  one  who  ne^eela  his  body,  when  theratributiTO  hand  is  laid  heavily 
on  onrselvea  or  onr  children,  then  shall  we  feel  the  vantty  and  delusive- 
ness ol  OUT  preference  for  one  set  oF  onr  faculties  above  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  tlie  avetage  length  oF  life,  is  gradually  increasing,  but  I    i 
feel  convinced  that  this  is  accompanied  by  a  compensatory  diminution  of   I 
bentth  and  strength  in  the  liuman  frame.     Tbe  longer  average  of  life  il 
produced,  I  believe,  ohiefly  by  oar  increased  knowledge  of  the  norture  of 
chiidreo,  and  the  substitntion  of  long  wasting  cbroatc  diseases,  for  the 
short  and  fatal  epidSmic  of  small  pui,  fever  ajid  ague,  dysentery  Stc,   I 
as  well  as  the  ravages  of  wars,  whicli  were  formerlyso  prevalent.    It  !■   I 
■1«o  favoured  by  tbeineiease  oF  the  preventive,  compared  with  the  pod-   I 
Cive,  check  to  population  (as  advocated  by  Mr.  Malthns,  whose  views  will   ' 
be  eonaidered  snbaequcntly,)  by  which  meaoi  an  lodividoal  may  rel'raiH 
from  reproducingMBapecies.ami  thushelptoraisetlieavpraetDriife.st 
the  ejpense  of  losing  his  share  of  offspring,  togetherwith  other  evils  hero- 
aFtor  to  be  mentjonod.    In  iesa  eivihted  countries  a  lai^  proportion  of 
children  die,  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  rearing  th«M 
*~^lr  bsintts;  while  in  out  times,  when  the  importaac*  of  fresh  oi^    l 
'"IB  of  undue  exposure,  fte.,  are  better  recognised,  the  rat     -'•--• 
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mortality  has  greaUy  decreased,  and  delicafce  chUdren  are  kept  alive  till 
the  time  of;pf£eitj  or  thereabouts,  thieii  to  perish  by  consnmptian.  This 
difference  ixi.the.inortality  of  delidskte  diildren,  tells  greatly  on  the  aye- 
rage  of  human  lile,  but  comparatiTaiy  little  on  human  happiness.  So 
does  the  substitutum  of  slow  chronic  miserable  diseases  for  short  and  de« 
dsiTe  ones. 

The  diseases  of  debility  are  the  prevalent  and  characteristic  ones  of  the 
present  ase.  Consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  weakness  are  uni- 
versally diffused  through  our  country,  but  were  comparatively  little 
known,  more  especially  the  two  last,  amon£[  our  ancestors.  They  were 
decimated  at  intervals  b^  terrible  acute  epidemics,  such  as  small  poz, 
affne,  scurvy,  &Cm  which  have  now  become  almost  extinct,  owiug  to  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  medical  science. 

"We  surpass  them  also  greatly,  in  .prolonging  the  lives  of  invalids,  and 
in  our  ceneral  medical  treatment.  In  less  civilised  communities,  as 
among  ubie  lower  animals,  any  one  who  falls  into  bad  health  has  compa- 
rativdy  little  chance  of  recovery,  as  iie  is  eiihsr  neglected  or  badly 
treated.  But  can  it  be  laid,  that  we  have  really  gained  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  these  miserable  diseases  of  debility,  some  of  which  may  indeed 
permit  a  man  to  drag  on  a  life  in  death,  till  a  great  age,  but  poison  aU 
his  enjoyment? 

It  is  a  common,  and  I  believe  a  very  true  remark,  that  our  constitn^ 
tions  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  those  of  our  forefathers;  and  while  that 
is  the  case,  lee  us  not  boast  of  the  longer  average  of  life.  A  long  life,  if 
sad,  is  hardly  preferable  to  a  short  and  vigorous  one.  The  longer  average 
of  life,  like  other  marks  of  apparent  progress,  is  a  vanity,  anda  delusion . 
and  helps  to  blind  us  to  our  actual  state  of  .physical  degradation. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  has  degenerated  in  manly  vigour  under 
the  influence  of  spiritualism.  A  morbid  effeminacy  pervades  all  our 
moral  atmosphere.  There  is  a  want  of  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
must  always  be  the  case  when  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  senses 
are  disparaged,  a  want  of  sel^rehance,  of  manly  vigour,  and  courage,  in 
the  mental  character  of  all  of  us.  Thousands  among  us  are  so  much 
oppressed  with  shyness  and  the  want  of  selfHxmfidence,  uiac  it  Iooks  as 
if  we  felt  almost  ashamed  of  Uviqg  at  all. 

There  is  a  pervading  timidity  in  declaring  our  real  convictions  on  the 
most  important  matters,  especially  on  religion  and  on  sexual  love,  which 
are,  as  far  as  open  and  candid  discussion  is  concerned,  almost  interdicted 
subjects  among  us.  A  sort  of  doleful  spiritual  whine  meets  our  ear  on 
every  side,  as  if  man,  the  mightiest  and  most  glorious  of  all  the  mani- 
lestations  of  nature,  existed  only  on  sufferance,  and  wore  too  vile  to 
deserve  anything  but  sorrow  and  humiliation.  The  fear  of  the  opinions 
of  others  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  feelings  in  our  society ;  a 
feeling  which  is  more  destructive  than  almost  any  other,  to  sincerity  and 
taanliness  of  character.  We  are  afraid  of  departing  one  step  from  the 
beaten  track  of  conventionalism,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ooium  of  our 
neighbours.  How  unlike  is  tliis  to  the  manliness  and  self-reliance  of 
those,  who  have  dared  death  and  torture  rather  than  disguise  their 
principles ! 

MowdiffsreBt  Jm  the  morbid  sta&e  of  ioxiow*  «ft\l-t^A&«iBKflik 


Imtim,' despondency,  ar  despair,  vbick  tb  obserre  so  prominentlf  in  om' 
modern  poets  and  writers,  from  the  mmly  vigonc,  bBlIthfolness,  and 
onjoymenC  of  life,  which  is  so  dciightfnt  in  the  authors  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  There  are  certainly  many  other  canses  than  spiritaalism.  whicli 
hare  helped  to  work  this  change;  the  great  social  difficulties,  which  are 
oalj  of  late  years  coming  to  be  adei^uatBlf  recognised,  are  enough  to  toad 
the  hearts  of  each  of  us  with  sorrow,  if  ddC  despair ;  but  besides  these,  a 
great  part  of  tha  mental  morbidity  is  caused  by  spiritualism,  which  blights 
all  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  and  weakens  the  mind  with  the  body. 

The  spiritual  religion  which  is  dominant  among  ns,  by  its  threats  of 
endless  pnaishment,  and  iU  constaat  inculcation  of  the  weak  and  eSe-' 
minatiag  qualities  of  humility  and  resigoatioD,  has  broken  in  a  great' 
degree  the  spirit  of  man.  No  man  can  seriDnsly  entertain  the  belief  in 
endless  panishment,  without  his  whole  nature  being  demoralised,  and 
withaut  biiiag  cowed  into  a  state  of  tear  as  to  his  own  and  Us  neighbour's 
actions,  incompatible  with  manly  dignity  and  freedom.  HumJIity  and 
TBsignation  are.  it  is  true,  often  deeirable  Tirtues,  bat  neither  they  nor  any 
other  conceivable  modes  of  feeling,  can  be  always  termed  good,  and  to 
incutcatslhem  ia  a  wholesale  wayis  to  do  iafiaite  mischief.  To  be  cou' 
itantly  urging  them  upon  those  vhu  are  already  brokea  in  spirit  from 
ahyness,  want  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  the  power  of  actively  enjoying 
life,  (which  are  juat  the  prevailing  defects  in  our  charaoters  at  present), 
is  exactly  like  tiie  old  syitein  of  repeated  bleeding  and  purgation,  now 
happily  abandoned  by  medicine,  by  which  the  whole  energy  of  the  con- 
stitation  was  gradually  exhausted.  What  is  wanted  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  bodyat  present,  is  not  piety  nor  tenderness,  nor  humility,  nor  spiritual 
fervour;  bnt  self-reliance,  manl^  energy,  and  an  active  enjoyment  of 
life  :  in  a  ward,  hiaUh. 

Health  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  mankind,  not 
pietism  or  spiritualism,  or  any  other  one-sided  ideal,  which  out  imperfect 
religions  have  set  up;  all  blessings  are  comprehended  in  health,  for  it  is  not 
obtainable  except  by  a  well-regulated  conduct  of  all  onr  faculties  of  body 
and  miad  alike.  Where  there  is  not  an  active  and  keen  enjoyment  of  life 
in  all  its  ditTerent  parts,  where  there  is  not  happiness,  there  cannot  be 
heaJth ;  and  where  there  is  not  health  there  utnnot  be  virtoe.  It  is  ab- 
Eolately  impassible  for  either  body  or  mind  to  be  traly  healthy  and  well- 
balanced,  when  the  chief  attention  Is  paid  to  one  set  of  faculties,  and  the 
others  are  compaiatirely  neglected.  This  great  truth  has  been  completely 
diiregaided  in  our  theories  ol  life,  and  the  consequences  hare  been  most 
disastrous  to  alt  of  ns. 

However  powerfully  spiritualism  has  operated  in  degrading  man,  it  has 
fai  mora  degraded  woman.  The  physical  virtues  are  scarcely  thought  to 
belong  to  her  province  at  all :  stroagth,  vigour,  conrage,  and  activity,  ars 
not  considered  feminine  Tirtoes,  but,  if  possible,  rather  detract  frotn 
woman's  peculiar  charms  in  the  eye  of  spiritualism.  Hence  the  physical 
character  of  women,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  degraded  to  the  lost  degree; 

^weak,  nervous,  delicate  beings,  who  can  scarcely  walk  half-a-mil«i 

^raosclei  are  nustmng,  and  whose  nerves  are  ^11  of  weakness  and 

ebo  ladlea  in  onrbalJ-roami'orthe  va\aw,inauT  &tTeeti,with 
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the  strong  healthy  country  girl,  or  with  the  vomen  of  Aaben's  pictoreft* 
and  their  awful  inferiority  in  physical  virtue  will  be  sem.    Not  only  to 
her  own  health  and  happiness  is  the  physical  degeneracy  of  woman  de- 
stractive,  bat  to  oar  whole  race.  The  strenc:th  and  bodily  power  of  woman, 
are  just  as  indispensable  to  thehealth  and  strength  of  mankind,  as  that 
of  man,  for  the  vigoar  of  the  child  depends  as  much  on  the  mother  as  on 
the  father.    It  is  a  folly  to  desire  to  see  powerfol  and  athletic  men, 
without  desiring  to  see  the  same  Tirtues  in  woman ;  such  a  diYision  of 
the  virtues  is  almolutely  impossible. 

The  mind  of  wonum  is  as  much  enfeeUed  as  her  body,  by  spiritualism. 
A  vigorous  relish  for  sensual  pleasures,  an  energetic  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  especially  of  the  physical  ones,  is  thought  unwomanly,  and  the  sex  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  cripples  afl  the 
mental  power. 

It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a  mind  will  be  powerful,  if  certain  subjects  are 
fiMrbidden  to  it ;  if  death  and  the  evil  side  of  nature  are  hidden,  as  they 
are  at  present  from  woman.  Such  interdictions  prevent  any  true  power 
or  freedom  of  thought  and  feeling ;  for  who  cares  to  study  natore,  if  they 
are  only  allowed  to  advance  a  short  distance,  and  if  all  the  subjects 
necessary  to  give  oompleteness  to  their  views,  are  shut  from  them  as  from 
children  ?  £  the  emotions,  as  well  as  in  intellect,  woman  is  bound  in 
the  effeminating  bonds  of  spiritualism.  Love,  tenderness,  and  humility,  are 
thought  to  be  the  special  female  virtues ;  and  the  qualities  of  self-reUaiioe, 
energy,  and  mental  intrepidity,  are  rather  discouraged  than  otherwise,  by 
those  who  wish  to  keep  up  the  unfortunate  state  of  dependence,  in  which 
woman  exists  at  present.  Hence  the  character  of  woman  is  full  of  weak- 
ness and  irresolution,  fear  of  theopinion  of  others,  and  hysterical  emotions, 
iHiich  are  diametrically  opposed  to  health  and  strength  of  mind.  Woman 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  by  her  one-sided  and  narrow 
s^ritusd  culture. 

Spiritualism  has  not  only  prevented  us  from  taking  an  equal  interest 
in  the  physical  sciences,  and  attending  equally  to  our  physical  culture ; 
it  has  also  blighted  the  progress  of  moral  science.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  narrow  and  erroneous  views  of  mental  health  and  disease,'  and 
their  treatmenlj  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made ;  but  also  by 
the  existing  state  of  mental  and  psychological  science. 

The  spiritual  moralists  have  ever  maintained,  that  there  is  a  complete 
and  fundamental  difference  between  the  mind  of  man  and  those  of  the 
inferior  animals ;  so  that  no  true  comparison  could  be  instituted  between 
thcnn.  But  this  is  an  enormous  error,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  not,  and  oannot  be,  by  one  single  iota,  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  mind  of  man  and  Uie  minds  of  the  lower  animals,  than  there 
is  between  his  body  and  theirs.  Every  conceivable  shade  of  mental  diff- 
erence must  be  accompanied  by  an  exactly  equal  difference  in  the  shi^ 
and  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  the  brain  of  man  must  differ  exactly  in 
the  same  degree,  not  one  atom  more  or  less,  from  the  inferior  brains,  as 
his  mind  from  the  inferior  minds.  Now  until  the  body  of  man.  waa  ««bsl- 
pared,  minutely  and  perseveringiy,  with  that  ot  ihft\ow«t  asasnaSok^^^v^ 
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IS  Hat  Terr  hambleft,  it  is  well  recognised  tha.b  we  did  not  nnderatand  it 
at  alli  that  wa  had  qo  trne  and  philaEophical  Itnowledge  of  it.  Profe»so( 
Owen  refuses  to  give  tlie  name  of  '■  Anatomy  "at  all  to  the  mere  dis- 
KeotioB  of  the  Auman  body;  that,  be  says,  is  merely  "anthropotoioy," 
vhile  "anatomy"  is  a  term  meiited  only  by  tlie  whole  compaiatlTe 
MJence. 

But  Biactlyontbe  tame  prinoiples,  kg  must  FecogD)ie,tliat  there  is  at 
prasent  no  true  Ecicnee  of  "  Mind,"  at  all;  ve  havo  no  real  "  Psycho- 
logy;''wo  haro  merely  iin  aothropo-psychoii^.  There  has  never  yet 
lired  a,  roan,  who  deserred  tha  name  of  a  moralist ;  [hero  have  merely 
beta  kuinaait7^iioralUt&. 

A  true  kuovledge  of  man's  spiritual  and  mor^  nature  ii  to  be  obtained 
oaly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  hia  body,  namely,  by  the  comparstiTe 
examinaiioa  of  tbo  minds  of  all  liring  beings,  and  by  tracing  onr  facnJ~ 
Use  apwardi  from  tbeir  simplest  eipreiBion  io  tbehnmblesi  animals,  to 
Umi  most  complex  state  in  man.  Until  this  be  done  in  mind,  as  it  has 
been  dona  in  the  body,  there  can  bono  real  "mental  scienee,"  and  ve  man 
continue,  as  we  are  at  present,  in  the  dark,  as  to  tlie  meaning  and  origin 
of  our  facalties.  The  scienee  of  Comparatire  Psycliology,  thougb  it  baa 
ya,  seareely  an  existence,  opposed  as  it  bos  been  by  our  narrow  coacep* 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  will  ultimately  be  recognised  as  equally  indes- 
peiiEable  vith  oomparotiva  anatomy,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  true  knov- 
ledjnofman. 

Tbe  morbid  ideas  of  epiritnalism  are  well  seen  in  the  little  rereiiiiiae 
that  is  paid  to  the  bodily  appetites.  It  is  by  no  means  thought  a  great 
merit  to  bare  a  good  appetite  for  food:  nay,  many  people,  especiallj 
eKminatB  ladies,  are  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  abstemiousness  is  often 
practiced  as  an  eridenoe  of  refinement  and  BpirttuaUty.  A.kecm  relish  for 
the  pleasnies  of  eating,  is  thought  eoarae  and  onbecoming,  especially  in 
women;  the  attention,  it  is  thought,  should  rather  be  direoted  to  ir- 
tellectual  enjoymealB.  Bud  the  miud,  as  little  as  possible,  oninpied  with 
the  pleasuresc^tbe  sense:.  Ehit  these  are  most  dangsrous  and  destructive 
errojl.  The  truth  is,  that  a  good  appetite  is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues 
either  man  or  woman  can  possess,  and  is  one  of  the  things  of  whioh,  far 
from  being  ashamed,  they  have  moat  reason  to  be  proud.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  or  all  signs  and  tests  of  bealth.  and  of  a  wcll-epent  jihysicnl  lifb. 

No  one  who  has  not  a  keen  appetite  is  deserring  of  the  name  of  a  good 
man  or  woman  ;  and  the  individual  who  allows  bis  appetite  to  languish 
or  to  be  habitually  feeble,  is  equally  reprehensible  with  bim,  who  permits 
bis  feelings  at  Ian  or  truth  to  become  blunti^d, 

Tlie  vigour  of  our  bodily  appetites  ii  the  test  and  the  invaluable  safe- 
foard  of  our  virtue,  if  wo  attend  to  it ;  by  tbe  keenness  of  our  appetites 
we  shall  Imaw  wbctber  our  physical  life  is  a  true  and  healthy  one ;  but  if 
Ire  neglect  thctn,  disease  and  destruction  are  certain  sooneroilator  to  make  ' 
KB  repent  it.  A  good  appetite  tor  food  is  ]uit  as  great  a  virtue,  and  jost  •■  I 
much  to  be  adm  red  wliereveiic  i^  seen,  as  an  ardent  love  and  jiut 
niation  of  truth  and  beanty.  Tbe  same  principle  applies  to  all  the 
pbj^ical  appetites.  By  Uiese  tests,  it  can  be  seen  bow  exceeding 
a  otiier  words,  sinful,  nre  the  Uvea  of  the  great  m^Jorit/Qt 
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Iluii»  of  nft  ipfao  Ufa  in  iofms,  snd  iPork  constBiitijf  as  sedentary  oecnpa- 
Hom.  Oar  appetite  langiiiBhas  and  is  rarely  strong;  and  this  should  be 
taken  a»  the  nnerring  sini  that  the  powers  ci  life  aj^viitne  are  growing 
feebler,  and  those  of  &atn  and  evil  gaining  the  asoandancy. 
•  When  the  i^petite  it  habitoally  feeble,  oooBmniption,  or  the  other  die- 
eases  <^  debility,  wiU  to  an  absolnte  certainty,  be  indaeed,  cither  in  the 
indiTidoa'is  self  or  in  his  posterity,  if  the  same  want  of  physiatl  Time 
eontinnein  them. 

The  great  physical  problem  is  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  all  human 
beings,  Uie  essentials  of  life  in  abundance ;  and  in  the  purest  form.  Air, 
water,  food,  healthy  ezeieise  for  all  the  organs  ftc.,  to  procure  for  erery 
human  being  the  power  of  enjoying  these  in  their  greatest  purity  should 
be  our  steadfast  and  religious  aim-«-aa  aim  as  lofty  and  as  difficult  as 
any  ever  proposed  by  man,  and  to  be  zealously  aspired  after,  not  only  by 
the  physician  and  the  sanitary  reformer,  but  by  every  man  and  woman 
among  us,  as  comprehending  the  most  important  essentials  of  virtue.  If 
we  cannot  habitaaUy  breathe  pure  air,  eat  abundantly  of  wholesome  food, 
and  obtain  healthy  and  sumeient  exercise  for  our  various  organs  and 
ftusulties,  let  us  not  d^^ve  ourselves ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  ^at  we 
can  live  virtuous  lives.  Pure  air  and  wholesome  food  are  just  as  indis- 
pensable necessaries  of  virtue,  happiness,  or  true  religion,  as  any  con- 
ceivable moial  qualities.  This  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  attended 
to ;  for  mankind  have  not  become  generally  aware  of  the  exactly  equal  duty 
they  owe  to  their  body  and  mind. 

All  our  tastes  and  modes  of  judgment  are  more  or  less  perverted  and 
effeminated  by  spiritualism.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  prevailing 
opinions  with  r^ard  to  beauty  may  be  taken.  To  have  delicately  cut 
features,  a  prettUy  turned  figure,  neat  little  feet  and  hands,  and  a  sweet 
and  amiable  expression,  are  considered  the  chief  beauties  in  a  woman. 
But  health  and  strength  are  in  general  scarcely  at  all-considered.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  without  these  fundamental  qualities,  there  cannot  be 
real  beauty.  Health  is  the  very  first  essential  of  beauty ;  and  permanent 
health,  continuing  for  many  generations,  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
great  physical  strength,  for  the  actiiPB  exercise  and  natural  life  which  en- 
sure the  one,  ensure  the  other  also.  Elegance  in  shape  and  form  arc 
something,  and  are  sufficient  in  a  lifeless  object  to  constitute  beauty,  but 
in  a  living  being  health  is  a  far  more  fundamentally  important  quality. 
Strength,  power,  and  activity,  are  also  among  the  most  essential  of  all 
parts  of  beauty,  in  woman  as  well  as  in  man.  Without  strength,  which 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  active  and  regular  exercise  of  the  body  in 
out-of-door  puisnits,  health  cannot  long  continue,  and  will  soon  decay,  if 
not  in  one  g^eration,  then  in  the  next ;  and  without  health  the  beauty 
even  of  form  and  expression  will  soon  disappear. 

Wo  hear  little  tiny  delicate  girls,  who  have  perhaps  a  prettily  chi- 
selled face,  and  an  int^esting  pallor  of  complexion,  called  beautiftil ; 
but  the  truly  instructed  eye  can  see  in  them  but  moumfal  proofs  of 
the  physical  degeneracy  of  our  age.  Height  of  stature,  and  weight  of 
body,  not  produced  by  fkt,  but  by  healthy  and  powerful  mueQolac  da« 
llAa^pement^  are  in  woman  as  well  as  man,  agteaX'paxl  f>l  >a?^<&'^«^Mi^ 


In  large  towoa,  the  stature  b1  wa;9  becomes  (iiiQioudTe  uuder  the  inBiL* 
eace  of  a  amokj  aod  confined  atmosphere,  end  the  want  of  cxcrclsei 
and  heace  the  stunted,  pale,  and  puny  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  others  of  our  large  towns.  Let  us  never  be  deceived  into 
confounding  the  Bymptoms  of  delicacy  and  imperfect  nutrition,  which 
we  Bce  among  them,  with  true  lieauty.  Let  ua  not  regard  tbe  tiiu 
waist,  the  little  impotent  fcol  and  hands,  the  delicate  complciioii, 
eien  though  they  belong  to  our  own  seWes,  or  lo  those  wo  love  moss 
denrly,  as  really  beautiful ;  such  a  judgment  confounds  all  principles 
□f  good  and  evil.  True  beauty  cannot  possitily  exist  among  tbose  who 
have  lived  constantly  amid  the  smoke  of  a  large  town.  The  goldan 
rule  in  the  cultivation  of  beauty  sboald  t>c,  seek  Gist  htallh  and ttraigtA, 
a  powerful  frame,  and  a  healthily  cultivated  miod,  and  all  the  n  ' 
shall  bo  added  unto  you. 

In  man,  physical  beauty  la  looked  down  upon,  and  intellect  is 
thought  bts  peculiar  prorince.  This  is  an  admirable  iastani;e  o(  the 
false  and  short-sight^  judgments  of  spirituulism.  A  man  who  culti- 
vates his  persoual  appearaoce,  and  takes  a  pride  in  bis  athletic  and 
handsonie  figure  is  called  a  coxramb  -,  while  the  puny  delicate  man  at 
letters,  who  exults  in  his  mental  superiority,  and  the  feeble  care-worn 
clergyman,  who  boasts  of  the  triumpbof  mind  over  matter,  arc  chougbt 
to  have  a  noble  and  excusable  pride.  In  truth,  physical  beauty  is 
exactly  as  important  and  desirable  in  man  ns  in  woman,  and  ia  just 
as  much  to  be  cultivated  and  admired  in  the  one  aex.  as  in  tbe  other. 
Tlie  attention  and  reverence  for  physical  beauty,  ia  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  of  health  and  manly  vigour.  Beauty  of  face  and  figure  is 
only  to  be  miuutained,  and  perpetuated  to  coming  generations,  by  ex- 
ercise of  oar  bodily  powers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  well- 
spent  physical  life.  A  powerfal  and  a  handsome  frame  is  just  as  valu- 
able OS  a  powerful  and  beautiful  mind.  From  tbe  want  of  attention 
to  their  personal  beauty  and  to  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  we  see 
men  becomiug  slovenly  and  ungraceful,  thin  pale  and  sallow  from 
wusting  their  looks  and  their  health  over  tbe  midnight  lamp ;  we  se« 
their  hair  dropping  out  prematurely,  their  faces  getting  ploughed  by 
the  wrinkles  of  thought  and  care  before  their  time,  their  teeth  decay- 
ing and  dropping  out  under  the  infiuence  of  a  failing  digestion,  th»c 
noses  filthy  with  snulf;  their  figures,  which  might  have  been  manly, 
powerful,  and  agile,  becoming  weak,  stooping,  and  exhaniitod,  as  if  a 
breath  could  blow  them  over.  Where  is  a  woman  to  find  in  these 
learned  scare-crows  tbe  glowing  realisation  of  ber  Touthful  dreams 
of  love  ?  A  lady  said  ,to  ine  a  abort  time  ago,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  men  are  so  dreadfally  ugly?  I  was  looking  round  the 
leotUTC-roam  the  other  night,  and  positively  1  scarcely  saw  a  singl* 
handsome  face.  The  most  of  them  were  very  plain  and  vulgar,  and 
ver;  many,  especially  the  elderly  men,  had  such  distorted  and  mis- 
shapen faces,  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at  them.  We  don't  see  thi» 
in  the  lower  animals,  we  don't  see  in  them  that  perversion  of  feature*, 
tiioae  bloated,  wizened,  and  QDbealthy  countenances,  with  all  tlM 

"-V  oat  of  proportion,  which  wa  see  in  men.    What  can  it  bo  tbrt 


men  often  so  very  ugly?"  In  truth  the  great  want  o^  physical 
beaaty  and  manly  strengdi  and  elegance  of  firame,  w^ch  is  so  wide-spread 
among  ns,  and  which  is  so  blighting  to  the  romance  of  Ioto,  is  as  dis- 
tressing and  as  deeply  to  be  deplorra  as  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  of 
which  m  fact  it  is  uie  outward  and  visible  type.  No  qualities  of  mind 
can  make  up  for  this  sinful  and  miserable  neglect  of  the  body. 

The  unnatural  practice  of  shaving,  has  tended  most  powerfully  to  in«> 
crease  this  disregard  of  physical  beauty  in  man.  It  has  done  so,  by  in 
reality  destroying  man's  beauty.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  male  ooun 
tenance  consists  very  much  in  its  contrast  with  the  female  one,  by  the 
possession  of  those  hairy  appendages  which  impart  to  it  a  dignity  ana 
manliness.  The  beard  is  peculiarly  a  texudl  distinction,  it  oidy  appears 
at  puberty,  and  is  intimately  connected  with — in  fact,  is  the  outward 
expression  of  sexual  maturity,  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  man  from 
the  woman  and  the  boy.  To  cut  it  off  is  to  effeminate  the  male  face, 
and  has  a  greater  effect  than  is  generally  supposed  in  weakening  the 
sexual  feelings  between  man  and  woman,  which  are  powerfully  awakened 
by  contrast.  It  is  thus  a  part  of  those  effeminating  and  debilitating 
inHuences  on  the  sexual  feelings,  which  have  so  much  degraded  the  vigor 
and  manliness  of  all  of  us,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter.  It 
spoils  the  natural  ideal  of  manly  beauty,  and  that  admirable  contrast 
between  the  two  sexes,  by  which  each  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  other,  and  the 
peculiar  sexual  characteristics  of  each,  are  duly  symbolised  and  called 

forth. 

it  is  not  by  spiritual,  but  by  physical  reformation,  that  mankind  can 
at  present  be  chiefly  benefited.  Even  were  the  views  of  our  moral 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  moral  virtues  correct;  even  though  mental 
fac^th  were  substituted  as  the  object  of  men's  aims,  instead  of  the 
diseased  spiritualism,  which^il-now  inculcated,  comparatively  little 
eould  be  done  at  present  by  any  moral  training.  It  is  physical  and 
not  spiritual  religion,  of  which  we  are  at  present  most  urgently  m  need. 
More  could  be  done  in  a  few  years  by  due  attention  to  the  physical 
virtues,  than  in  a  century  by  moral  exhortations,  however  pure  and 
exalted ;  for  the  physical  virtues  are  those  which  have  been  far  the 
most  neglectbd,  and  stand  far  the  most  in  need  of  attention.  The 
moral  virtues  themselves  are  to  be  promoted  at  present  chiefly  through 
the  physical  ones,  for  in  the  present  awful  state  of  physical  degradation 
in  which  we  live,  it  is  a  vanity  to  imagine  that  high  moral  excellence 
can  prevail.  Therefore,  the  social  sanitary  movements,  together  with 
the  earnest  culture  of  tiie  bodily  powers  by  every  one  of  us,  are  at 
present  the  most  important  means  to  elevate  mankind. 

We  should  not  be  contented  with  a  low  standard  of  physical  elevation. 
We  should  make  it  our  religious  aim,  that  every  one  of  us,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  should  possess  a  large,  powerful,  vigorous  frame,  whose  blooming 
health  shall  set  consumption  and  the  other  diseases  of  debility  at  defiance^ 
£ac^  man  and  woman  should  take  exactly  as  much  pride  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  bodily,  as  of  the  mental  virtues,  feeling  deeply  the  grand  truths 
that  the  interests  of  our  race  are  just  as  much  bound  ui^  \u  ^<d  ^x^xas^ass^ 
gf  Uie  one  bs  of  the  other 


&^  PHTsioikft  EuiGiair. 

We  dioald  not  be  content  till  the  thews  and  sinewit  the  powerfol  bodiet 
and  manljminds  of  our  anceitorB^aie  again  become  prevalent  among,  ps* 
and  are  blended  with  the  advantaffes  ofonr  increased  dvilisation,  with 
onr  greater  enlightemnent  and  remiement,  and  a  longer  average  of  li£e^ 
We  should  enltwate  afl  those  sports  and  manly  exercises,  which  promote 
bodily  health  and  yteonr,  just  as  sedolonsly  as  we  cnltiTate  the  moral 
Tirtues*  and  should  have  an  6qi^  honour  for  physical,  as  for  mental  ei- 
ceUeaee,  wherever  we  see  it.  We  should  leam  to  take  an  equal  pleasure 
and  to  have  an  equal  reverence  for  the  sensual  as  the.inteOectuaf  enjoy- 
ments, for  the  ph3f»cal  as  the  mental  sciences,  and  in  every  thing  to 
attain  to  an  impartial  and  well-balanced  sense  of  the  equal  grandeur  of 
the  materkd  and  the  SMMral  universe,  of  a  true  Physical  awl  Spinloal 
BeU||UA. 
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SEXUAL    RELIGION. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  DEVELOPEMENT. 


The  subject  of  the  following  essays — namely,  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  sexual  organs,  with  their  diseases,  and  the  allied  evils  of  poverty 
and  hard  work,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  for  our  consideration  in  the  present  day.  There  is  nothing 
unlortunately,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  on  wnich  such 
wide-spread  ignorance  prevails ;  and  yet  I  feel  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  subject  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  man.  From  the  mystery 
and  secrecy  in  which  sexual  matters  have  been  involved,  and  from  the 
consequent  want  of  due  attention  to  them,  the  whole  of  our  moral  and 
social  philosophy  has  been  rendered  unsound  at  the  core,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race  has  been  blighted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  arise 
as  all  diseases  do,  from  our  disobedience  to  the  natural  laws,  and 
upon  the  associated  evils  of  poverty,  I  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of 
these  organs  and  of  the  function  of  reproduction. 

I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  this,  not  only  from  the  surpassing 
interest  of  the  subject,  but  because  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
ihc  sexual  organs  is  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  their  diseases.  There  is  no  part  of  physiology  which  Is  less  under- 
Btood  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  deeper 
interest,  and  which  more  urgently  demands  the  attention  of  us  all. 

Beproduction  has  been,  and  still  is,  viewed  as  a  my&t«tlQi^s&  ^^^  >3Bk!-> 
tompTehens/ble  subject,  with  which  none  bul  «fi&&\i\>\&E^  t&«^  ^^^^^ 


bkve  to  do ;  and  feelings  of  sexual  baabfolness  and  .fisgoEt  have  re- 
stmined  the  generaEitf  of  mankind  from  acqniring  a  knowledge  of 
Ibese  organs  and  tbeir  laws,  Bnt  such  feelings  ai'e  unworthy  alike  o( 
the  clignitf  of  man,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  nature 

Nalnre  demands  nur  calm  and  reverential  study  of  all  her  works 
and  laws  alike ;  she  has  given  us  no  organs  which  she  intended  to  be 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  concealment;  but  on  the  conttary  she  lays 
her  mighty  cammaads  upon  us  to  seek  to  became  acqoainled  with 
every  one  of  her  all-perfect,  productions.  It  is  not  far  u3  to  pick  and 
choose  among  iier  works,  which  we  pleue  to  attend  to,  and  nhich  we 
please  lo  avoid  i  but  to  pay  a  like  reverential  study  to  all.  If  the 
Hexual  organs  be  omitted,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
frame  will  avail  us  little ;  and  we  should  seek  to  acquire  just  as  true 
and  as  thorough  an  insight  into  their  laws,  as  into  the  processes  of 
respiration  or  digesdoa.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  duty 
that  rests  upon  all  of  us,  both  men  and  women,  to  study  a  subject 
which  concerus  us  so  neariy  as  the  human  frame ;  and  of  all  the 
bodily  organs  there  is  none  wMoh  sboolil  have  more  special  attention 
than  the  reproductive  ones,  which  have  been  so  much  neglected  by 
our  ancestors.  No  others  are  so  deeply  implicated  in.  the  inost  urgent 
problems  of  the  present  age.  All  of  as  ehould  thereToie  Bt:1ve  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  childish  and  degrading  feelings  of  morbid  deli- 
cacy, which  foster  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects,  and  have  been  the 
causes  of  greater  miseries  to  our  race  than  almost  any  others,  as  I 
ahall  endeavour  hereafter  to  show. 

Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  moBt  admirable  work  on  General  and  Compara~ 
tive Pla/$iologi/,  sajs  of  the  function  of  reproduction,  "a  very  unue- 
eeasary  degree  of  mystEry  hu  been  spread  acoand  the  eserdse  of  this 
fOnction,  not  only  by  general  enqnircrs,  but  bjecientiScphysiologlEta. 
II  has  beau  regarded  aa  a  process  never  to  be  comprehended  by  man, 
of  which  the  nature  and  the  laws  arc  alike  inscrutable.  A  fair  com- 
parison, however,  with  other  functions,  will  show  that  it  is  not  in 
reality  less  comprehensible  or  more  recondite  than  any  one  of  them ; 
that  our  acquaintance  with  each  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  submitted  to  investigation ;  and  that  if  properly  inquired 
into  by  an  extenuvu  survey  of  tbe  animated  world,  the  real  character 
of  the  process,  its  conditions,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  may  be  under- 
stood aa  completely  as  tbo^e  of  any  other  vital  phenomenon ." 

All  living  beln^,  both  plants  and  animals,  have  a  limited  existenec. 
and  tbe  race  te  kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  individuals. 
It  is  a  law  which  we  never  see  departed  from  at  present,  that  eveiy 
living  organism  has  sprung  from  a  pre-existing  organism.  The  doc- 
trine of  apoutanoous  generation,  which  held  that  in  some  coses  living 
beings  might  originate  out  of  lifeless  matter,  and  which  was  formerly 
very  prevalent,  has  gradually  lost  almost  all  its  supporters,  and  "  has 
not  now  any  claim,"  sajs  iS.  'Carpenter,  "  to  be  received  even  as  a 
possible  hypothesis." 

Another  law  which  seems  at  present  to  be  universal,  is  that  every 
i'FiaetbiJig  spriags  from  a  jiarent  like  itself  bo  thai  the  itmrNit 
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■pedes  do  not  paw  into  eacb  other,  aithoogh  great  modifications  may 
arise  from  the  inflnenee  of  external  dscnmstanoes,  espednlly  in  the 
lower  organiams. 

All  llTing  beingB  are  endowed  ai  biiili  with  a  certain  degree  of  vital 
power,  by  which  tbej  are  enabled  to  deveU^  themaelTes  into  thdr 
perfect  form,  and  to  maintain  tbemsdyes  in  it  fi>r  a  aeaaon.  This 
power  is  calSed  the  germinal  a^pamiy^  and  it  TarieB  in  degree  in  differ- 
ent beings.  In  all,  hower^r,  it  sooner  or  later  becomes  esfaansted,  and 
the  race  wonld  perish,  were  it  not  that  the  germinal  capadtj  is  r&r 
newed  by  an  act  of  generation,  bj  wbioh  a  new  indlTidual  is  produced, 
and  endowed  with  a  new  measure  of  Tital  power.  33raB  then,  life  and 
generation  are  antagonistic ;  the  former  .ezhanats,  while  the  Latter  re- 
news tiie  germinal  capacity-.  Im  their  essence  also,  the  two  processes 
are  quite  opposite.  All  the  actions  in  which  ^e  germinal  oapacit;^ 
manifests  its^  are  accompanied  l^  the  nsbdim&ion  and  oontinuov^ 
growth  of  the  minute  cells,  of  whidi  our  frame  is  built  up,  whecesi 
generation  consists  in  the  rery  reverse  of  this*— namely  the  reunion  of 
the  contents  qftwo  eeUs,  By  this  reunion  a  new  impulse  is  given,  and 
the  fading  powers  of  the  parent  are  produced  afbeab  in  the  cSfepring. 

It  seems  almoit  certain  from  the  most  recent  diseoTenas  in  physiology, 
that  sndi  an  act  of  trve  generation  otean  in  every  lining  being,  whether 
l^ant  or  animsl,  and  is  absolutely  neoessary  in  aU  to  pieveut  the  vital 
powers  from  dying  out.  But  it  is  only  Urtely,  that  this  has  been  recog- 
nised. Form^ily,  it  was  beUeiad,  that  many  of  the  lowest  ciasses  of 
plants  and  animals  never  truly  generated,  but  that  their  race  was  kept 
vp  entirely  by  gemmation ;  or,  in  other  (wofds,  by  bnds  or  ofihoots,  and 
not  by  seeds.  It  was  supposed  that  no  true  generation  took  place  in  the 
•large  class  of  plants,  called  the  Gryptogamia,  or  flowerlem  plants,  which 
indude  the  sea* weeds,  mosses,  lidiens,  ferns,  &c  but  that  these  propaea- 
ted  only  by  little  buds  or  spores.  But  it  has  lately  ham  discoTcved,  that 
both  in  the  lowest  spedes  oi  these  plants,  namely,  the  Inferior  sea-weeds, 
and  in  the  highest,  namdy,  the  fems — ^a  true  act  cf  generation  by  the 
leonion  of  the  contents  of  twooeUs  does  take  place,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
condude  that  it  occurs  in  the  other  tribes  adso ;  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  them.  In  the  same  way,  true  generation  has  been  detected 
in  some  of  the  very  lowest  animals,  fmd  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  aD. 

In  very  many  of  the  lower  plants  and  animals,  the  ordinary  mode  -of 
reproduction,  iaby  gemmationj  or  .budding,  ^renunation  consists  in  the 
sprouting  of  a  new  indbidoal  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  an  old  one. 
Gemmation  is  essentiaUy  theaame  process  asj/S^non,  by  wmob  many  of  the 
lower  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  propagate.  In  fission,  the  parent 
splits  into  two  nearly  equal  psjEts ;  each  of  which  is  derdopedinto  a  oom- 
fuete  individual. 

A  familiar  instance  of  propagation  by  gemmation  is  seen  in  the  potato 
and  in  fruit  trees.  These  plants  are  oonunonly  propagated  by  bods,  which 
are  dther  inserted  in  the  ground,  or  engrafted  on  another  tree,  instead  of 
being  sown  by  seed.  This  method  of  reproduction  can  be  continuedior  a 
long  time,  but  not  indefinxtdy ;  for,  after  acertaintime,  the  germinal  ^ca- 
pM^y  dies  out,  and  has  to  be  renewed  by  an  aio(tc£  tKu^%<^s»s^^afaDk^'^iul^Dk 
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giTE«  biTtb  Co  a  seed.    Thus,  hoverer  long  gemmaUon  may  b«  UDti»- 
ued,  it  must  at  last,  in  all  living  beiagu,  giva  place  Co  generation. 

Among  animals,  a  very  interesting  infitanco  of  gemmation,  is 
the  Hjdrft,  or  Polyp.  This  little  animal,  which  Svea  in  the  wi 
lachlng  itselr  by  a  Eucking  diEc  to  Eome  solid  substance,  and  fiahing  for 
its  food  with  its  long  tentatles,  propagates  ordinarily  by  gemmatiou. 
Little  polnm  spring  lilie  buds  from  itssntface,  and  when  fuily  dereloped, 
are  cast  off  and  become  indepeadent  indiTiduBls.  But  in  the  polyp,  like 
the  potato,  a  true  generation  also  takes  place,  by  means  of  the  reunion  of 
contontB  of  two  ceils,  and  thus  <!^  are  formed  from  which  young  are 
batched.  Gemmation  continue!,  Uka  the  crops  of  buds  and  leaves  on  a 
tree,  till  the  cold  weatlier  comes  on,  and  threatens  the  animal  with 
death.  Then  it  givesplace  totlie  true  generative  act,  bywhich  eggs  that 
can  stand  the  winter's  cold,  and  are  hatched  in  spring,  are  produced. 

Another  very  remarkable  iastanca  of  gemmation  occurs  in  tbe  insect 
called  Aphis.  This  is  tbe  onlf  insect  in  which  gemmatioa  occurs,  for  in* 
sects  are  too  high  in  the  scale  of  being  for  such  a  mode  of  reproduction. 
The  parent  Aphis  gives  birth  in  tbe  autumn  to  true  eggs,  which  ara 
batched  by  the  warmth  of  spring;  but  the  yoang  so  produced,  remain  im- 
perfectly developed,  nnprovided  with  seiual  organs,  and  give  birth  to  a 
new  family,  without  any  seioal  intercourse.  Their  offspring,  which  are 
born  aiive,  beget  others  in  tbe  same  way,  and  so  on,  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  it  is  only  when  the  cold  of  autumn  checks  this  process,  that 
the  young  are  developed  into  perfect  insocts,  prorided  with  complete  sex- 
ual organs ;  and  that  a  true  act  of  genaration  takes  plate  by  whieb  fei- 
tito  eggs  are  produced.  Jn  this  case,  by  one  act  of  generation,  so  much 
germinal  power  is  imparted,  that  no  more  is  needed  till  after  many  repe- 
titions of  eemmation.  Here  tbe  process  may  be  called  inlemal  gemtaa- 
lion,  for  tne  young  are  bom  alive  from  the  female  passages  ;  but  it  ii 
essentially  the  same  with  oitcrnal  gemmation,  vbich  takes  place  from 
the  sarface  of  the  polyp  ;  both  of  them  consisting  in  tbe  production  of 
new  individuals  without  previous  sexual  intercourse.  By  this  means  an 
incredible  number  of  offspring  may  be  produced  by  the  Aphis.  It  bat 
been  calculated,  that  if  aJl  lived,  about  six  thousand  millions  would  re* 
suit  from  Sve  repetitions  of  the  process  of  gemmation  ;  and  this  process 
is  repeated  twenty  times  in  tbe  year,  so  that  the  numbers  following  • 
tingle  generative  act,  pass  the  power  of  oor  imagination  to  coucdve. 

None  of  the  higher  animals  ever  propagate  by  gemmation,  but  inva- 
riably by  true  generation.  In  tham  the  germinal  c^apacicy  is  so  much 
expended  in  producing  all  their  complex  organs,  and  in  maintaining  thar 
integrity,  that  it  has  not  the  snper-abondant  developemental  power 
which  enables  it  to  give  rise  to  new  individuals.  The  only  modes  in 
frhich  the  persistence  of  this  developemental  power  is  shown,  is  in  thfl 
rsfmerafion  of  parts  which  are  accidentally  lost.  Thus  the  lobsters  ani. 
spiders  can  reproduce  whole  hmbs,  when  tiie  old  ones  are  torn  off  or  injn- 
red.  In  man  this  cannot  be  done,  although  there  are  one  or  two  extra- 
ordinary instances  on  record,  of  fingers  Ac.,  beiug  completely  reproduced  ; 
^tin  general  the  only  parts  of  our  frame  which  cau  be  regenerated,  ut 
thate  whieb  are  of  the  sjmplest  nature,  and  thus  most  like  the  lovei  urv 
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ganisms.  Such  are  the  bones,  which  are  of  a  simple  ehemical  compo- 
sition. A  whole  bone  with  its  muscular  and  ligamoitoiis  attachments 
can  be  regenerated,  and  this  is  truly  a  more  complicated  process  than  the 
restoration  of  entire  limbs  in  lower  animals.  Those  parts  also,  which 
arise  by  a  simple  process  of  nutritive  repetition,  as  the  small  blood-cells 
&c.,  can  be  regenerated,  and  also  connecting  parts,  such  as  nerres  and 
blood-yessels,  which  lie  amid  the  other  tissues.  With  these  exceptionSf 
no  part  of  the  human  frame  can  be  restored  if  injured,  but  only  repaired 
by  a  lower  form  of  tissue.  The  power  of  regenerating  parts  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  greatest  in  those  humble  beings  which  usually  propagate  by 
gemmation.  Thus  the  hydra  may  be  divided  into  fifty  pieces,  and  each 
piece  will  reproduce  the  whole  animal.  Many  animajs  which  do  not 
propagate  spontaneously  by  gemmation,  will  reproduce  their  entire  struc- 
ture if  artificially  divided;  as,  for  instance,  some  worms  and  star-fishes. 
When  this  artificial  fission  succeeds,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  gemmation. 

A  YOry  curious  phenomenon,  which  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  some 
plants  and  animals,  has  been  termed  aUemate  generation.  In  this  the 
parent  gives  rise  to  an  ofifspring  unlike  itself,  which  lives  independently, 
and  in  its  turn  gives  birth  to  a  progeny,  which  is  like  the  original  stock. 
Thus  the  Hydroid  Polyps  develope  buds,  which  have  me  form  of 
Medusae  (jelly-fishes,)  and  these  after  living  independently  for  some  time, 
give  birth  to  the  original  Polyp.  In  the  same  way,  the  Fern  developes 
small  buds,  called  spores,  which  when  cast  off,  grow  into  a  little  plant  to 
which  the  name  of  pro-embryo  has  been  given.  This  in  its  turn  gives 
birth  to  a  Fern.  Here  the  grand-child,  and  not  the  immediate  off- 
spring, is  like  the  parent.  But  in  all  these  cases  of  so-called  alternate 
generation,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked,  thai  one  of  the  generations 
is  produced  by  gemmation  and  the  other  by  true  generation.  Thus  the 
mediisae  come  from  buds,  while  the  polyps  they  give  rise  to  come  from 
eggs.  In  like  manner,  the  spores  are  buds,  while  the  pro-embryo  which 
springs  from  them,  contains  true  generative  organs,  and  gives  birth  to  a 
seed,  from  which  springs  the  young  Fern.  In  all  cases  the  immediate 
product  of  the  true  generative  act  is  the  same.  Thus  the  expression 
"  alternate  generations  "  is  incorrect,  and  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance  an  exception  to  the  law,  that  every  being  resembles 
'ts  parent. 

The  occurrence  of  genmiation  has  led  to  much  interesting  discussion  on 
the  question,  "  What  is  an  individual  T*  If  every  part  of  an  organism 
which  can  exist  independently  and  re-produce  the  rest,  is  to  be  considered 
an  individual,  it  would  do  violence  to  many  of  our  usual  ideas  on  the 
subject.  For  instance,  in  many  trees,  the  buds  will  grow  if  detached  and 
planted — nay,  some  trees  spontaneously  detach  buds,  or  bulbels,  which 
grow  into  new  plants.  But  not  only  will  buds  do  so,  but  even  single 
leaves  in  some  phuits,  as  the  Bryophyllum ;  and  not  only  leaves,  but  even 
fragments  of  leaves.  The  very  lowest  forms  of  plants,  ( such  as  the  red 
snow,)  and  animals,  (as  the  gregarinae)  consist  of  a  single  microscopic 
cell.  This  cell  is  a  complete  individual.  It  breathes,  feras^  dl^esta%  x«r- 
produces,  livef,  for  and  by  itself.  It  is  certainly  a&ei^tAtJtAva^^^^*^^ 
and  90  do  we  name  the  teed  of  a  plant,  or  ezv.  of  an  Qji\m92U\)«ca3Q>^  ^^"^ 
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individual  life  of  the  hnmui  egg  is  tbevomb,  js  coosidered  assucnd  ax 
tbat  of  the  adnlt ;  and  to  cause  iiE  abortion,  wlien  iC  is  no  ''igger  tban 
a  nnt-ilieU,  i(  deemed  mnrder.  Now,  why  slionld  not  the  same  name  of 
'■  indiTidnal "  be  giicn  to  arery  fragment  of  a  leaf,  which  is  capable  of 
living  alone  ?  And  why  shoald  not  s  tree  be  called  a  hnge  eoUectioD  of 
individoals,  instead  afa  single  indJTidual?  Professor  Owen  and  many  of 
tfae  first  sdentific  men  da  eo  regard  it.  BatitmuEt^wayEberemeiBbered 
tbat  therein  a  great  difference  between  an  individual  produced  by  gem- 
mation and  one  prodoced  by  true  generation. 

The  indivLdDals  piodaced  by  gemmatiDn,  sneh  aE  the  Polyps,  or  the 
bads  or  bulbels  of  a  })lant,  are  not  really  liomoli^uE  (or  e££entially  cor- 
rBEpoiidiiig)  with  an  individual  Euch  as  man,  who  is  prodnced  by  an  ace 
of  generation,  but  are  rather  camparablo  to  the  different  parts  of  his 
body,  whiL'li  are  produosd  by  a  process  tiuty  resembling  tbat  of  gemma . 
tioD.  namely,  the  liubdiTlsion  and  continuous  groivth  of  eells.  Genmatiun 
is  only  a  form  of  nutrition,  (the  processes  by  which  the  body  is  nou- 
rished and  maintained],  and  like  it,  eihaosts  instead  of  renewing  the 
germing  capacity.  Eaiih  little  cell  in  our  body,  may  be  called  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  we  may  be  termed  u,  congeries  of  individnals,  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  each  bod  and  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  so  styled ;  each  little  cell 
in  UE  lives  a  life  of  its  own,  and  tfie  chief  difference  between  it  and  ^he 
leaf-bud  is,  that  it  cannot  eikt  if  separated  from  the  rect  of  tbe  frame, 
not  re-prodnoe  tbe  irtiole.  Dr.  Oaipenl«r  proposCE  to  caJl  all  indi- 
^duaU  prodnoed  by  gemmation,  Zooidi  (or  appaient  beings),  uid  to 
restrict  tbe  Mrm  Zooti  (or  true  being)  to  tbe  collective  product  of  one 
generative  act.  Thus  it  would  need  both  the  Medusa  and  the  Polyp  to 
form  one  true  being,  analogous  toaperFectptantor  animal;  and  the  potato 
with  tUl  its  buds  and  all  their  doscendants  till  the  germinal  capacity  ia  I 
-mkanaled,  tbould  be  regarded  as  forming  only  one  complete  individmil.  I 
It  to  geBerally  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sexual  organs,  that  iba  I 
IwD  MOids,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  principally  differ.  One  of  tbe  I 
■dlief  purposes  of  Che  altarnation  of  forms  seems  to  be  the  dispersion  of : 
Ibe  spades  of  plant  or  animal ;  and  Ihos  the  zooid  which  contains  the 
leinal  organs,  and  produces  eggs,  consists  freqnsntly  of  little  more  than 
these  organs,  furnished  with  locomotive  appendages. 

In  investigating  any  organ  or  fLmction,  the  osoal,  and  the  best  way  te 
proceed,  is  to  fi^ow  il  upwards  throogh  the  scale  of  hein^-.  for  tbe  sim-|l 
plest  and  most  comprehensible  form  is  foDud  in  the  humblest  Dt^anlsm,!! 
and  after  becoming  acqnainted  witji  that,  it  is  comparatively  less  difficubl 
lu  unravel  the  mysteries  of  complci  tcroctures.     Indeed  It   is  ntterlgrl 
hopeless  and  ioipDSsible  to  eomprohend  a  being  like  man,  either  physical^  I 
or  mentally,  without  comparing  bim  with  all  other  living  beings,  aidl 
without  trainng  upwards  bis  oralis  and  his  faculties,  from  thoir  simpieit  ' 
condition,  as  it  appears  in  ibe  ^est  plante  and  animals.     When  we  do 
so  compare  hiro,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  asentiah  of  life,  and 
the  essential  nature  of  all  the  o^ans  and  functions,  are  tbe  same  throughoBl 
Mi/  tie  ahaio  of  being,  and  that  it  is  only  in  tbe  oeefMories  that  the  in- 
««e  rarietv  \rbicb  we  oboerre,  eiistE. 
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Thig  18  wen  seen  in  the  ftmctbn  of  |;6iieratioa.  The  generatiTe  act  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  very  humblest  plant  as  in  man.  It  consists 
in  the  reunion  of  the  contents  of  two  odk.  A  cell  is  a  very  minnte  hody, 
inTisible  to  the  nailed  eye,  with  a  thin  transparent  wall,  containing  Ta- 
rions  substances.  It  generally  contains  a  tiuUeus,  a  smidl  dot  formed  by 
a  ecUeetion  of  granules,  and  in  this  the  chief  powecs  of  the  cell  generally 
seem  to  be  centred.  It  seems  to  be  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  mat- 
ters which  the  ceil  absorbs,  and  to  be  prominently  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  cells  and  other  vital  operations.  Gdls  propagate  in  several 
ways,  sometimes  by  subdividing  into  two,  eadi  of  which  again  subdivides 
into  two  more,  and  so  on  till  a  large  mass  is  produced,  just  like  fission  in 
the  lowest  plants  and  animals ,  sometimes  by  giving  birth  to  new  cells 
in  their  interior ,  which  are  liberated  .by  the  bursting  of  tiie  parent  &g. 
The  cell  feeds  by  absorbing  nourishment  through  its  walls ;  and  it  is  from 
the  transformation  of  cells  that  almost  all  the  living  tissues — the  muscles, 
nerves,  blood-vessels  &c.,  are  built  up. 

Now,  the  very  simplest  bttng  consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  not 
usually  found  alone,  but  in  masses  produced  by  these  processes  of  mul- 
tiplication ;  each  single  cell  however,  being  capable  of  living  independently. 
lAch  cell  performs  Si  the  essential  vitu  functions  for  itself.  It  feeds 
and  it  reproduces  by  itself.  In  them,  the  simplest  form  of  generation, 
or  as  it  is  here  called  conjugation^  is  seen.  In  this  process  one  of  these 
cells  approaches  close  to  another,  and  then  they  burst,  and  their  contents 
are  mmsled  together,  and  from  the  mass  so  formed,  new  oeUs  arise,  which 

E've  birw  to  an  immense  progeny  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  cell-growth. 
I  this  process  there  is  no  apparent  distinction  of  sexes,  both  cells  seeming 
to  take  a  similar  part  in  the  generative  act.  Conjugation  has  l>een  best 
studied  in  the  zygnema^  one  of  the  Algae.  This  little  plant  consists 
simply  of  a  filament  of  cells,  united  end  to  end  in  a  single  row.  Two  of 
these  filaments  approach  each  other  and  stick  together,  and  then  the 
intervening  walls  burst,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  one  filament 
are  emptied  into  the  other.  This  shows  that  here  there  is  some  sexual 
distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  cells. 

Now  this  intermingling  of  the  contents  of  two  microscopic  cells  is  the 
real  essence  of  the  generative  act  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  being, 
and  is  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  humblest  plant.  The  difference 
is  (mly  in  the  accessories.  In  the  more  complex  organisms  the  function 
of  generation  is  not  exorcised  by  every  cell,  but  is  confined  to  a  certain 
set  of  cells,  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  elaborated  by  special 
organs.  There  are  also  complex  organs  developed  in  both  sexes  for  effec- 
ting the  union  of  these  cells ;  and  in  proportion  as  mind  becomes  developed 
in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  more  and  more  complicated  emotions  and 
ideas  are  interwoven  with  the  generative  act.  But  all  these  are  aocess- 
iories,  and  the  most  impassioned  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  love  has 
for  its  essential  object  to  effect  the  union  of  two  microscopic  cells,  and 
tfans  continue  ^e  race.  In  this  we  see  an  example  of  the  invariable  law 
•f  developement,  namely,  tlte  progress  from  the  gmeral  to  the  special.  The 
Amplest  forms  of  generation  are  the  most  general,  they  are  common.  tA 
idn  living  beings,  and  as  it  were  include  the  subsequient  aAOsaaorj  ^»«^< 
flpsments,  as  Sie  littie  egg  potenti&Uy  includes  the  futxixe  a<i\i3Lt>. 
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In  the  Mosses  and  Ferns  these  accessories  of  generation  are  considerably 
more  complex.  In  these  plants  we  find  two  sets  of  organs,  essentially 
corresponding  to  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  of  animals.  These 
organs  in  ferns  are  found  on  the  pro-embryo,  which  is  monoecious,  that 
is  to  say,  possesses  both  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  organs  in  the  same 
plant.  The  male  organs  are  called  antheridia^  and  correspond  to  the  anthei 
of  a  flowering  plant  and  to  the  testicle  of  an  animal.  They  consist  of 
large  parent  cells,  each  of  which  gires  birth  to  a  number  of  smaller  cells 
inside  it,  and  in  eyery  one  of  these  secondary  cells  there  is  a  small  spiral 
filament,  furnished  with  long  dUa  or  halr-like  bodies,  by  whose  constant 
Tibrations  it  is  moved  rapidly  about.  These  spiral  filaments  are  called 
phytozoairea,  and  are  anaJogous  to  the  spermatozooids,  which  exist  in  the 
semen  of  animals,  and  which  they  greatly  resemble  in  appearance.  The 
female  organs  are  called  pUtUlidia,  and  correspond  to  the  pistil  in  flow* 
ering  plants  and  to  theoyaryin  animals.  In  them  lie  the  germ-cells^ 
corresponding  to  the  ovules  of  flowering  plants  and  the  eggs  Si  animals. 
The  phytozoaires,  which  are  let  loose  by  the  bursting  of  the  cells  which 
enclose  them,  penetrate  to  the  germ-cell  and  conjugate  with  it  just  as 
the  cells  of  the  zygnema  do  with  each  other.  By  the  intermixture  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  cells,  which  takes  place  by  transudation  through 
their  walls  while  they  are  conjugating,  a  fertile  germ  is  produced,  which 
grows  up  into  the  fern. 

In  Phanerogamous,  or  flowering  plants,  the  sexual  organs  are  found 
in  the  flower.  They  consist  of  the  anthers,  containing  the  pollen,  and 
the  ovary  containing  the  ovules.  In  the  anthers  the  pollen  grains,  or 
sperm  cells,  are  prcSuced.  These  are  elaborated  by  a  complex  process, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  important  secretions.  TVo  or  throe  genera- 
tions of  cells,  produced  one  within  the  other,  are  needed  to  elaborate 
suflSciently  the  little  pollen  grain,  which  corresponds  to  the  phyto* 
zoaire  of  the  ferns  and  to  the  spermatozooid  of  animals,  being  the  male 
conjugating  cell.  It  has  two  coats  like  other  cells,  the  outer  of  which 
is  hard,  and  has  several  little  pores  in  it,  while  the  inner  one  is 
very  ddicate.  The  ovule,  or  germ  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pro* 
duced  in  the  ovary.  It  corresponds  with  the  egg  or  female  con- 
jugating cell  of  animals.  Conjugation  takes  place  between  the  spern 
and  germ  cell  as  follows.  The  pollen,  set  free  by  the  bursting  it 
the  anther,  falls  upon  the  stigma,  or  end  of  the  pistil,  which  is  coverid 
by  a  viscid  secretion.  By  this  the  pollen  swells,  and  then  its  inner  coit 
is  protruded  through  the  small  pores  in  the  outer  one,  and  insinuates  it- 
self downwards  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  among  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
style,  till  it  reaches  the  ovary.  There  it  impinges  upon  the  germ  eel, 
and  thus  conjugation  is  effected,  and  tiieir  contents  mingled,  just  a<s  wjs 
done  by  the  self-moving  filaments  of  the  Fern.  By  the  mixture  of  the 
contents  of  the  pollen  cell,  and  the  germ  cell,  a  fertile  seed  is  produced, 
from  which  springs  the  plant.  ' 

In  animals,  while  the  essential  nature  of  the  generative  act  r'/maini  ( 
just  the  same  as  in   plants,  the  accessories  gradually  rise  in  comf  iexity. 
Except  in  the  very  lowest  animals,  there  are  special  organs  set  aptixt  for 
^vprcdactioD,  and  these  produce  Uie  sperm  and  germ  cells,  the  qferm* 
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tiomoidt  and  the  effffs.  The  sperm  cells  are  elaborated  in  organs,  called 
<0fljclM ;  whi(^  are  generally  composed  of  long  and  delicate  tubes.  In 
these  tubes,  the  parent  cells  of  the  sperm  are  enyolred,  which  contain 
self-moving  microscopic  bodies  called  spermatozooids.  These  are  quite 
analogous  to  the  phytozoaires,  and  are  found  throughout  the  whole  an* 
imal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  lowest  species.  They  have 
tne  form  of  a  lengthened  filament  with  a  little  oval  head  and  a  long  and 
▼ery  delicate  tail.  By  this  taU,  whicli  is  in  constant  motion,  tliey  are 
propelled  amid  the  viscid  fluid,  in  which  they  float,  and  which  is  called 
the  liquor  seminis^  or  seminal  -liquid.  They  were  long  thought  to  be 
animals  from  their  peculiar  movements,  but  are  now  recognised  to  have 
no  claim  to  that  title.  The  movements,  like  those  of  the  phytozoaires, 
are  owing  to  mechanical  causes,  and  help  to  bring  the  spermatoozoidi 
into  proximity  with  the  egg.  These  little  bodies  are  the  active 
agents  in  impregnation,  the  immediate  fathers  of  us  all ;  they  find  their  way 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  egg,  and  conjugate  with  it,  thus  producing 
a  fertile  germ.  They  are  discharged  from  their  parent  cells  by  the 
bursting  of  the  latter,  and  are  then  conveyed  by  the  duct  leading  from 
the  testicle  into  the  urethral  canal,  whence  they  are  poured  into  the  fe- 
male organs,  in  the  act  of  copulation.  They  retain  their  fertilising 
power  for  but  a  short  time  after  their  discharge  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds  and  mammals.  In  birds,  their  movements  cease 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  affcer  their  discharge.  In  the  cold-blooded  ver- 
tebrate animals, — namely,  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  in  the  invertebrata, 
they  can  live  much  longer,  and  remain  active  for  days  and  even 
months  in  the  female  organs,  fertilising  several  crops  of  eggs  in  sue- 
cession. 

The  germ  cells  or  eggs  are  produced  in  organs  called  ovaries.  These  in 
many  animals  are  exceedingly  like  the  testicles,  being  tubular  and  vesicular 
dands.  So  they  are  in  the liuman  embryo,  for  our  organs,  in  their  gradual 
developement  in  the  womb,  pass  through  stages  similar  to  those  which  re- 
main permanent  in  the  lower  animals.  Among  all  adult  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, including  woman,  the  ovaries  are  solid  bodies,  composed  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  germ  cells  or  eggs  lie  imbedded.  Each  egg  is 
endosed  in  a  parent  cell  or  ovisac^  called  the  graafian  vesicle,  and  con- 
sists of  a  yolk  sae^  with  a  little  cell  called  the  germinal  vesicle^  amid  the 
yolk.  The  egg  of  some  animals,  as,  for  instance*  of  the  fowl,  is  very  large, 
bat  the  egg  of  woman,  and  of  all  the  mammalia,  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  size  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
velopement the  embryo  is  to  reach  at  the  expense  of  the  egg  alone ;  for  ii 
IS  on  the  yolk  of  the  egg  that  all  embryoes  are  first  nourished.  The 
egg  on  quitting  the  ovary,  before  fecundation,  consists  only  of  the  yolk  sac 
with  its  contents ;  in  its  passage  down  the  oviduct  it  often  receives,  as  in 
the  fowl,  a  covering  of  albumen  or  white,  and  a  shell. 

The  means  which  nature  adopts  to  effect  the  union  of  these  sperm  and 
serm  cells,  are  very  various  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.    In  the 
lowest  aniinals  .onsciousness  and  volition  are  scarcely  at  all  awakened, 
and  their  actions  seem  merely  of  an  automatic  kind.    In  them.  t\i«t^S& 
probably  no  more  sexual  feeling,  nor  sexual  effoii^  t\i«ii\u  '^'d.^\&«  ^vk) 


of  them  are,  like  pluita,  hermaphradite,  each  indindaal  liiTiug  both  ute 
nfseiual  oreans,  and  piepariDg  both  sperm  and  geim  cellf,  which  Fer- 
tilise eai^h  otiur  aatomatically.  But  as  we  ascend  the  scalQ  of  being,  and 
mia<j  b«:onie£  gmdually  dereloped,  the  Eeiei  are  na  longer  uaiud  in  one 
individual,  bat  a,ris  divided  ;  one  individaal  producing  the  Epenn,  3.ad  ano- 
Eliar  the  geim  oellii  onepoSBeuing  the  male  and  the  other  the  Female  gen- 

AU  the  higher  iatertebr^te  and  all  the  Tertebrate  animals  are  mono- 
se^tial.  In  them,  aouBrdingly,  the  union  of  the  two  sets  of  cells  is  efltcted 
by  seiual  inDercoutse,  for  whicti  nature  furnishes  a  special  set  of  acces- 
sory UFgtHU.  and  to  vUcb  each  aninutl  is  impelled  by  desires,  strong  aud 
complsi  in  praportioQ  to  the  power  and  eleration  of  its  being.  Some 
animuJs,  aach  as  the  EUai),  nre  hermapliTodite,  but  not  eelf-ft^ilisiiig  ; 
each  individual  hua  both  male  and  female  genital  organs,  bat  the  con- 
greu  of  two  is  Deeessary  for  fecundation,  each  imprt^gnating  the  eggs  of 
the  other.  Others,  sach  as  fishes,  have  but  an  imperlect  piovision 
Ibr  brm{;iag  together  the  sperm  and  germ  cells.  The  femals  sheds  ber 
n  the  aand,  ami  then  the  male  poacs  over  it  his  Eeminal  Huid.     But 


bar  of  tg^  which  many  Bshcs  prodni^e.  In  the  higher  animals,  there  is 
a  much  more  perfect  semal  nnion.  The  male  is  furnished  with  an  intro- 
outtent  organ,  called  apaiii,  which  penetrates  into  the  vagina  of  the  fe- 
male, and  iheda  the  semen  there,  so  thitt  it  is  brought  into  cloie  prox- 
imity with  the  egg.  Hence,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  eg^  do  not  ueed 
to  be  so  numerous,  as  their  fei^undatian  is  much  more  certain. 

The  seiual  system  of  the  higher  animals  may  be  divided  inio  three 
parts;  namely,  the  germ pryiarinj  organs,  comprehending  the  lestido 
in  the  malB,  and  the  ovary  in  the  female  ;  the  germ  transporlini;  organa. 
whioh  convey  outwards  the  semen  and  the  eggs,  and  which  consist  of 
the  vas  deferens  ui  the  male,  and  the  oviduct  in  the  female  ;  and  the 
emUtrns  organs,  the  penis  and  the  vagina,  which  servo  also  for  seiaal 
intercourse.  Of  these  the  first  are  the  essentials,  the  others  the  access- 
ories. These  organs  ore  gradually  developed,  becoming  more  and  mora 
complex  and  sp^ialised  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series,  or  follow  the 
processes  of  developement  in  the  human  embryo,  or  other  embryo  of  the 
higher  dass  of  animals.  I  shaU  give  a  short  description  of  them  as  they 
eiiat  in  man,  entreating  the  reader's  attentjoa,  in  order  that  the  subse- 
quent account  of  their  diseases  may  be  better  nnderstood. 

Innian  there  are  two  teriej  or  testicles,  snspended  in  a  bag,  called  the 
icfoiuin,  by  the  tpermalic  chord.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  tliin  and  de- 
licate tubes,  which  if  unravelled  would  form  a  coDCinnous  tube  of  about 
one  thousand  feet  loag.  In  these  tubes  are  produced  the  parent  cells  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  These  cells  elaborate  the  spermatozooids,  which  in 
man  are  very  small,  requiring  a  high  magnifying  power  to  be  visible. 
They  resemble  those  found  in  other  animals,  having  a  broadened  oval 
neod  and  a  long  tail,  by  which  they  are  rapidly  mov^  about  in  the  >e> 
mina]  liqoid.  The  length  of  time  they  may  continue  to  exist  whia,  , 
oBOTBi  into  the  female  organs,  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  it  Ik.  J 
batthori.     Para  water  soon  puts  an  end  to  their  mntions,  but  In  a  denur'  I 
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fluid,  sach  at  macns  or  urine,  they  caji  live  for  some  time.  When  the 
semen  is  matured,  the  parent  cells  hurst,  and  discharge  it  into  the  tubes 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  vm  defererut  a  single  larger  duct  which 
leieids  from  each  testicle,  and  conveys  the  semen  into  the  penis.  The  vas 
deferens  is  tortuous,  and  forms  a  thick  convoluted  mass  called  the  epidi- 
djfmis^  Just  on  leavtog  the  testicle.  It  conducts  the  semen  upwards  through 
the  spermatic  ehorf  then  winds  round  the  bladder,  and  meets  a  duct 
coming  from  one  of  the  two  seminal  vesieks,  which  are  narrow  pouches, 
about  an  indi  and  a  half  long,  in  which  the  semen  is  stored  up  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficiently  copious  di^arge.  After  the  confluence  of  the  ducts 
from  the  testis  and  seminal  vesicle,  the  common  duct  receives  the  name  of 
IjfaculatoTy  eanalj  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side.  They  open  into 
the  uretJara  or  urinary  canal,  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  pros- 
tate is  in  shape  something  like  a  chestnut,  and  surrounds  the  urethra  just 
after  it  leaves  the  bladder.  It  is  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  is  one 
of  Uie  firmest  glands  in  the  l>o^y*  It  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  like  a  very  thin 
mixture  of  m^):  and  water.  This  fluid  is  increased  in  quantity  like  the 
seminal  fluid  under  venereal  excitement,  and  it  mixes  with  the  latter  as 
it  is  being  ejaculated  through  the  penis.  It  probably  serves  to  dilute  the 
semen,  and  to  lubricate  the  canal.  It  is  not  however  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  fecundation,  for  the  power  of  procreation  often  remains  when 
the  prostate  is  greatly  diseased. 

The  body  of  the  peniSf  or  emitting  organ,  is  composed  of  the  two  cor- 
pora cavernosa^  and  the  urethra.  The  former  are  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  penis,  and  constitute  its  main  bulk.  They  are  composed  of  what  is 
call^l  er^Ue  tissue^  (like  the  nipples  in  the  breast,  and  the  wattles  on 
the  head  of  a  cock),  the  erection  of  whidbi  is  caused  by  a  suddenly  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  being  sent  to  it  by  the  arteries,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  sexual  desire,  and  its  exit  being  checked  by  muscles  which  com*- 
press  the  veins.  Erection  is  not  producible  by  win,  but  by  sexual 
emotions. 

The  urethra,  or  urinary  canal,  commences  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  terminates  in  its  external  orifice,  in  the  glans  penis.  It  is  divided  by 
anatomists  into  three  portions,  namely,  the  prostatic,  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  prostate  gland ;  the  membranous,  where  the  canal  is  somewhat 
contracted  in  its  passage  under  the  arch  of  the  bony  pehis,  and  where 
stricture  is  most  apt  to  occur ;  and  the  spongy  portion. 

The  head  of  the  penis  is  called  the  fflans  or  nut.  It  is  covered  by  a 
prolonged  piece  of  skin,  called  the  prepuce  or  foreskin,  which  can  be  drawn 
back  in  most  individuals,  and  helps  to  preserve  tiie  sensitiveness  of  the 
glans.  At  the  base  of  iJie  glans  are  a  number  of  little  follicles,  which 
secrete  a  whitish  sebaceous  matter. 

Of  these  organs  the  testes  are  die  essentials,  the  others  the  accessories. 
The  testis  prepares  the  seminal  fluid ;  the  vas  deferens  conveys  it  outwards 
to  the  semmai  vesicles,  where  it  is  stored  up  till  required ;  and  the  penis 
ejaculates  it  into  the  female  organs,  where  it  meets  with  the  germ  cell 
or  egg. 

In  woman  the  sexual  organs  may  be  divided  in  like  manner  into  three 
sets,  the  germ  preparing,  transporting,  and  emitiVng  oia;am&\>iXi<^^'^^^^^'^ 
oriduct,  and  ragina.    The  external  slit  or  opening  o?  ^^  Itm^^  qt"^^>xv^ 


is  called  the  mlva,  and  it  is  bounded  by  the  two  foSi'a  or  lips.  lo  thi  j 
asterioi  part  of  tbe  volva  is  a  small  erectile  organ,  analogous  in  fortn^ . 
and  strnctnre  to  a  diiuiautiva  penis,  differiog  baveter  in  not  biding  jierfM 
rated  by  a  canal.  It  is  called  the  cliloris,  and  it  highly  sensitive  lite  tb*  ' 
glans  penis.     It  is  probably  the  chief  nrgan  of  sciual  enjoyment.  . '  _ 

At  the  poKtarior  part  of  the  ynlva  is  uie  opening  into  the  vagina,  thtf] 
passage  which  leads  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  into  which  thA, 
penis  is  introdnced  in  coition.  The  r^ioa  is  about  four  inches  long,  and' 
is  very  disteasible,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  through  it  of  so  laige  sT 
Dody  as  the  child.  It  is  membranous,  and  surrounded  by  bands  of  mus-' 
cular  Qbrei,  which  form  a  sphineSttr  or  closing  muscle,  which  conKtriets' 
the  oriHce  of  the  vapna,  where  it  joins  the  external  genital  Bssure,  In  , 
Cha  Tirgin,  before  connection  has  taken  place,  there  is  generally  a  fold  nt' 
membrane  which  stretches  across  the  month  of  the  vagina,  leaving  how-' 
a»er  space  for  the  passage  of  the  menetrnal  discharge.  This  is  called' 
the  hasten  or  maidenhead,  and  was  formerly  sought  for  as  a  test  of  vir- 
ginity, as  it  is  generally  ruptured  in  the  first  seiual  conn^ion,  but  it  ii ' 
now  no  longer  depandad  upon.  The  pain  felt  in  the  first  interconrsB  il 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  this  membrane,  and  the  forcible  dilatation  of' 
the  vagina. 

The  vagiua  leads  up  !•  the  iiterui  or  womb,  which  opens  into  it  at  lU' 
upper  ana  anterior  side,  about  three  inches  from  Che  orifice  of  the' 
vagina.  The  womb,  that  most  important  antl  wonderful  orgau,  the  first 
cr.ule  of  tlie  human  race,is,wben  nnimpregnated,  a  Email  Battened  pear- 
shaped  body,  about  3]  or  4  inches  long,  and  Si  broad,  whose  broad  end  ii 
uppermost,  while  its  lower  end  rests  on  the  vagina.  It  is  a  hollow  mns- 
cIb  like  the  heart,  and  lilce  it,  is  composed  of  involuntary  muscular  Bbre, 
whose  actions  are  not  dependent  on  the  will. 

The  upper  and  broadened  part  of  the  womb  is  called  the  body,  and  ths 
lower,  which  is  narrower,  is  the  cervix  or  neck. 

The  cervix  is  the  part  which  rests  on  the  vagina,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  small  opening,  leading  into  the  womb,  called  the  o>  atrri  or  mouth 
of  the  womb.  It  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  small  ^ound.  The 
womb  contains  two  little  cavities,  one  of  them  in  the  body,  the  other  in 
the  neck.  They  can  hold  aboot  equal  quantities  of  tluid,  namely,  about 
nine  or  ten  drops.  Between  tbem  there  is  a  narrow  passage  called  the 
01  tn/emum  or  internal  mouth. 

There  are  considerable  anatomical  differences  between  the  body  and 
Che  nect  of  the  womb.  The  body  is  of  a  low  vitality,  consisting  of  mas-' 
cular  tissue,  closely  welted  together,  and  with  very  few  blood-veasels ;  il>  I 
cavity  also  has  a  very  imperfect  and  mdimentary  mucona  membranB.  ' 
The  ni:ck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  higher  vitality,  it  is  much  bettel^ 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  Us  cavity,  which  is  called  the  cervieal- 
tmtal,  is  lined  by  a  thick  raucous  membrane,  stndded  with  nnmeTOtW' 
secreting  follicles.  Hence  tho  neck  is  much  more  liabieto  indammatorj  ' 
disease  than  the  body,  and  hence  also,  it  is  rare  that  inOammatiou  spread! 
-^^—  to  the  substance,  or  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter,  though  ' 
'e  doei  so,  it  is  exceedingly  chronic  and    o'lstinate,  like  all  in 
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Ibe  oMTMff,  whielit  l^l^®  the  testes  in  the  male,  are  the  most  essential 
of  all  the  generatiTe  organs,  as  they  prepare  the  germs,  which  the  others 
only  serre  to  bring  tc^;ether  and  foster  in  their  growth,  are  two  small 
bodies,  in  sixe  and  shape  like  an  almond,  which  are  attached  by  mem- 
branous folds,  called  the  uterine  UgamenU^  to  either  side  of  the  womb. 
Towards^  each  of  them  a  Tery  minute  tabe,  called  thidfaUopian  tube  or 
OTidnot,  proceeds  from  the  caTity  of  the  utems. 

The  fallopian  tabes  are  not  imited  to  the  ovaries,  but  are  proTided 
with  a  bell-shaped  month,  which  erects  itself  and  clasps  the  oyary,  when 
an  egg  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

The  inside  of  the  Tulva  and  vagina  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  secretes,  like  similar  membranes  in  other  parts,  a  colourless 
fluid,  servine  to  lubricate  the  passage. 

The  fenuue  sexual  organs  lie  between  the  bladder  in  front,  and  the 
rectum  or  lower  portion  of  the  intestines  behind.  The  urethra  or  urinary 
canal,  is  very  short  and  wide  in  the  female,  not  being  more  than  two 
inches  in  length.  It  opens  into  the  vulva,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina.  Behind  the  te  alva,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  receives  the  name  of  the  i7«r- 
ineum^  is  the  anue  or  ^ning  of  uie  intestine,  which  runs  up  behind  the 
wall  of  the  vagina,  ^e  uterus  and  ovaries  lie  between  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  (which  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  trunk,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  haundi-bones 
and  others).  The  knowledge  of  these  relations  between  so  important 
organs,  ana  the  intimate  nervous  connection  which  exists  between  them, 
explain  why  in  pregnancy,  or  in  diseases  when  the  womb  alters  in  size 
toi^  the  contiguous  organs  may  be  disturbed  in  their  functions. 

The  generafive  organs  in  both  sexes  are  the  last  in  the  body  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  They  are  quite  immature  at  birth,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
epoch  of  puberty,  that  they  become  fully  developed.  Puberty  consists 
essentially,  in  the  ripening  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells.  It  takes 
place  in  the  male  at  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  and  it  is 
only  then  that  the  seminal  fluid  begins  to  be  elaborated  by  the  testi- 
cles, and  that  the  young  man  becomes  capable  of  reproducing  his 
spcKsies.  Other  changes  accompany  this  maturation  of  the  sperm  cells. 
A  larger  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  influence  is  sent  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  they  grow  rapidly,  and  hair  appears  about  them.  The 
larynx  aUM)  becomes  wider,  and  the  voice  deeper  and  rougher,  and  fresh 
vigour  and  energy  pervade  the  frame.  The  sexual  desires  are  also 
awakened,  and  Ixicome  very  powerfiil ;  while  involuntary  emissions  of 
the  seminal  fluid  with  erections  of  the  penis  occur  at  times  during 
sleep,  showing  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  system. 

In  woman,  puberty  occurs  in  our  country,  generally  between  four* 
teen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  hot  climates  it  is  one  or  two  years 
earlier,  and  in  C0I4  ones  later.  It  consists  in  the  maturation  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  An  increased  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
fluence is  sent  to  these  organs,  so  that  they  rapidly  acquire  their  fM 
devlslopement,  and  b^n  to  exercise,  as  in  the  male,  a  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  conttitaUon,  pb^dcsX  vii<^  \&kr^    I^ 


IbeiiexiiiU  orgius,  tojicthcr  with  tbe  brcafte,  increoEc  in  luzt,  and  kair 
growB  upon  liem.  When  tbe  orgaas  are  Mly  developed  and  the  egga 
are  rips,  Ihare  coBMnencea  that  wondrouB  chaia  of  periodical  actions, 
known  under  the  nams  of  mtnitruation  or  onulalian  (tbe  nionthl;  lay- 
ing of  ^gs).  At  ittterrals,  generally  of  four  weeks,  sonieijraea  of  a 
lew  dajB  mom  or  lesa,  one  egg,  or  in  jome  iEstancea  more  than  one,  is 
lipenet!  and  diachargeil  from  the'  ovary.  This  is  aocompaalcd  by  a 
Jieriodical  flow  of  blood  to  all  the  aexuil  organs,  bo  that  the  ovaries 
become  red  asd  turgid,  and  tbe  vagina  aod  vulva  have  a  dart  red  hue, 
inatead  of  their  usnal  pink  one.  At  the  eame  time  blood  is  diecharged 
from  the  cavitj  of  tbe  womb,  aod  escapes  from  the  cxtenial  genital 
fissure  in  drops.  Tbis  is  oalled  tbe  meastraal  discharge,  or  the  ciUu- 
menio  (in  ordinary  parlance,  "  the  oourBes  "  or  "  monthly  illness  ")  and 
laate  far  from  thrse  to  Gvu  daye,  amounting  to  about  as  many  ooDce?. 
Menatruation  in  woman  correapooda  exactly  with  tbe  period  of  heat 
in  female  animals,  and  differs  only  in  tbu  nnesiontial  particular,  that 
le  woman  tLoro  if  ^i  external  eanguimoas  diai^arge.  In  all,  the 
essence  of  the  proceae  is  the  periodical  Sow  of  blood  to  tbe  seznal 
organs  and  the  matoratioD  and  epuntaneops  discharge  of  eggs  from 

This  theory  of  nen.itTaatioii — namely,  that  i-  is  cwmeotcd  with  the 
ipoalaiuoui  diiQhargt  of  tgg',  la  one  of  tlie  moat  reoent  and  most  impoc- 
lant  discovtriea  in  pbyaiulogy.  Formeriy,  it  was  iieliered,  that  e^s 
were  diachargsd  ttota  the  ovatlea  only  in  oonseqnence  of  sexual  inler- 
COOrse,  and  Bubaeqaent  to  TecundiLlion,  but  now  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  such  ia  not  the  cue.  It  waa  M.  naciboield  who  Srst  diacoTcred 
the  fact  of  the  apontaneuus  discharge  of  oggs,  quite  independently  of 
any  intcniourae  with  the  male,  and  who  sikowcd  clearly  that  iiapreg- 
natioQ  does  not  take  place  before  bat  nfta-  the  egg  quit;  the  oTary,  mu! 
while  it  is  in  the  oiidoct.  His  theory  has  been  corrobocated  by  many 
Bnbaequent  observers,  and  is  now  received  by  the  great  iiiajoritf  of 
(clentiOc  men. 

.  Tbe  egg  eacapes  from  the  orary  by  the  bursting  of  its.  oijsat  or  pa- 
rent cell,  and  falls  into  the  lielUshaped  mouth  of  tbe  fatlopina  tnbc, 
whteh,  during  the  mcostrnal  period,  applies  itself  to  tbe  ovary  and 
embraces  it  tightly.  It  is  in  this  tube  that  fecundation  takes  place,  if 
there  have  bwn  previous  sexual  intercourse.  If  not,  tbe  egg  passes 
slowly  down  thraugli  the  fallopian  tube  into  Ibe  cavity  of  the  wooib, 
where  it  oantinnoa  to  live,  and  to  be  capable  of  impregnation  fur  a  few 
days,  tben  dies,  and  ia  dlscborged  fioin  the  external  passages.  If 
fruitful  intercourse  have  taken  place,  tbe  seminal  fluid,  shed  iti  tba 
vagina,  enters  tbe  raoatb  of  tbe  womb,  anil  penetrates  Into  its  cavity, 
tiSei.  partly  by  the  movements  ol  the  spermatozooida,  partly  by  tba 
action  of  little  btur-iike  cilia,  with  wbicb  tbe  mucous  lining  of  tlic  cer' 
Tlcal  canal  is  covered.  It  then  mounts  into  the  fallopian  tubes,  and 
there  meets  with  the  egironits  descent.  Tbe  speimatozooid  conjugatea 
Vhh  the  E^,  just  aa  tbe  two  reproductive  cells  do  in  the  humbUat 
fl^ot,  and  by  this  onion  anew  human  being  is  produced.  Itiawortbj' 
M'Teniiuk,  IbM  the  esseotial  part  of  the  generative  act,  namely,  (na 
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mettfng^lhe  apetm  and  gem  cells,  is  as  totally  nnaocoin^anled  by 
waMdovBDiam  or  voUtioii  on  our  part,  as  it  is  in  the  lowest  links  of 
the  ohain  of  Ma^    In  ns  also,  generation  is  truly  an  automatie  pro« 


The  fecnSfiated  egg  now^enters  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  proceeds 
todevelope  itself  into  the  fiitnre  hnmuu  b^ng.  The  mouth  of  the 
womb  beoomes  sealed  up  by  a  tenacious  mucus,  secreted  by  neighbour- 
ing glands,  and  the  womb  gradually  enlarges,  as  tiie  foetu8  or  embrjo 
bmaee  developed  within  it.  For  its  developement  the  powers  of  the 
mother's  economy  conspire ;  accMuiection  is  effects  between  the  blood* 
▼essele  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  parent,  a  plentiful  supply  of  blood  is 
sent  to  the  womb,  and  the  monthly  discharge  is  suppressed.  Thus 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  the  embryo  is  nourish,^  and  grows  apace, 
and  the  womb  also  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  little  pear-shaped  body  has,  without  any  thinning  of 
its  walls,  become  a  huge  globular  mass,  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and 
dght  or  mne  inobe<s  broad,  within  which  lies  the  infant,  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  soft;  and  yielding  volume  protects  its  tender  limbs,  as 
well  as  its  mother,  from  injury.  After  nine  calendar  months  have 
expired,  the  womb^  which  is  a  large  hollow  muscle,  begins  sponta 
neously  to  contract,  and  expel  its  contents,  the  vagina  and  vulva  be^ 
coming  at  the  same  time  relaxed  and  loose,  so  as  to  permit  the  paa 
sage  of  the  child  through  them.  The  womb's  contractions,  which  take 
plaoe  at  regular  intervals  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  or  there 
abouta,  (gradually  increasiDg  in  power  and  frequency,)  and  occasion* 
together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  passages,  the  pains  of  labour,  pro-* 
verbially  so  excruciating,  first  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and 
then  gradually  force  down  the  child,  head-foremost,  through  the 
vagina  and  vulva  into  the  world,  which  extraordinary  distension  is 
performed  without  any  harm  to  the  child  or  rupture  of  the  maternal 
tisBoes.  Having  expelled  the  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  pla~ 
eenla,  or  after-birth,  (the  mass  of  blood-vessels  by  which  the  embryo 
drew  its  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  mother),  the  womb  con- 
tracts into  a  hard  ball,  and  in  a  few  days  has  returned  almost  com- 
pletely to  its  original  size.  These  extraordinary  developements  and 
actions  are  peculiar  to  the  womb  alone  among  muscles,  and  are  with- 
out a  partdlel  in  the  human  frame. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the  venereal  act  is  the  following. 
At  the  stimulus  of  a  sexual  desire,  the  only  true  and  healthy  stimulus, 
the  blood  rushes  into  the  erectile  tissue  of  which  the  penis  is 
composed,  and  thus  it  becomes  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
vagina.  Its  erection  is  aided  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  at 
its  baae.  The  sensitive  nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  glans,  gradually 
roused  by  friction  to  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  transmit  this  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  which  by  a  refiex  action  cause  spasmodio 
and  rhythmical  contractions  of  muscles,  which  compress  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and  expel  the  seminal  fluid  with  considerable  force  through 
the  ^aculatory  ducts  and  the  urethra  into  the  vagina  of  the  female. 
^IM  ii  be  carefully  observed  with  regard  to  the^^^^Won  o1  >C^  ""^ 


that  Qc  stimulus  but  tbenonnal  one— niimely,  a  venereal  deii!ie,Bhoiild 
be  needed  to  C!l11  up  a  full  erection  of  the  peaia;  that  tbe  exodtemeQt 
M>d  aeoBatiou  of  delight  experieoced,  ahould  contiQue  coastastly  in- 
creaaing  till  it  reaches  i(E  acme,  which  abould  l>e  neither  too  soon  not 
too  lingcriag  in  itE  arrival ;  that  the  pleasure  experienced  depends  ia 
great  measure  ou  the  manly  vigour  of  the  oi^ana,  which  have  not  been 
exhausted  b;  an;  of  the  causes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  that  all 
dalliance  or  protraction  of  the  act  is  enfeebling  to  the  organs  and 
effeminating  to  the  whole  constitution,  physical  and  moral ;  that  after 
coition  a  fueling  of  drowsiness  is  often  experienced,  none  of  which  con- 
siderations are  rashly  to  be  neglected.  All  oar  bodily  functions  and 
actions  haTe  their  ideal  perfection,  just  like  the  moral  types,  upon 
which  it  ia  most  important  that  the  attention  of  mao  be  Sxed,  for  it  ia 
only  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  these,  that  he  will  under- 
stand how  to  conduct  his  physical  life. 

In  the  inferior  animals,  the  seminal  fluid  is  secreted  only  at  inter- 
Tale.  This  frequently  occurs  in  the  spring,  and  at  that  time  the  testis 
cles  increase  greatly  in  size  and  furnish  the  sperm  in  abundance. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  shrink  and  reinain  inactive.  Tha 
females  also  will  admit  the  male  oqI;  daring  the  period  of  bent, 
namely,  while  the  eggs  are  beiog  ripened  and  discharged,  at  which 
Lime  alooe  Ibey  are  capable  of  impregnation.  In  nomao  also,  the 
sexual  desires  are  strongest  just  after  the  menstrual  discharge.  Sesual 
intercourse  however,  and  sexual  enjoyment  are,  in  her  case,  by  no 
means  conllned  to  this  period ;  a  privilege  whicli  ia  consistent  with  the 
higher  endowments  of  intellect  and  self-restraiQt  passeesed  by  the 

The  reprodnctive  powers  cease  far  sooner  in  woman  than  in  man. 
In  her  tbe;  tenainate  with  the  cessation  of  ovulation,  which  generally 
takes  place  from  (he  45th  to  the  50th  year.  The  sexual  desires  and 
enjoyment  do  not,  however,  cease  then.  In  man,  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion remains  much  longer;  it  may  last,  if  the  constitution  b«  vigof' 
ous,  till  extreme  old  age.  Old  Parr  showed  bimself  capable  of  repro- 
duction in  bis  I42nd  year;  and  it  Is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe  coQtinnance 
of  strong  sexual  desires,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  old 
age,  as  is  often  dooe,  abould  be  held  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a 
healthy  and  well-spent  physical  life.  It  is  the  premature  exhaustion 
of  his  powers  and  derires  that  disgraoes  nman;  their  long  retention 
ennobles  him. 

Ader  the  egg  is  fecundated,  the  processes  of  developemmt  immedi- 
ately commence  in  it.  Bydevelopement  is  meant  the  series  of  changes 
which  the  egg  passes  through,  until  it  reaches  the  form  of  its  parent. 
The  phenomena  of  developeinent  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  im- 
Dortancc.  They  are  the  best  guides  that  we  have  to  the  systematio 
class  location  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  studpng  tbem  we  obtain 
the  cieatest  innigbt  into  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  womb  is  the  workshop  of  oiganisation ;  in  it  take  place  those 
jateiioas  and  occult  transtormatlons,  by  which  the  microscopic  oeU 
^4inf-ediBto  Che  perfect  being.  Heiii:e,'Terj  ^eat  ^ns  have  been  tsJ 
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bf  scieBtific  obBenren  in  watehing  the  deTelopemeiital  processes  in  the 
embryoes  of  a  Tast  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  endeayonring  ta 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  plan  on  which  nature  bnilds  np  tiie  mb* 
ries  of  the  animated  world.  An  immense  number  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  have  thns  been  ascertained,  andseyeral  most  important  laws  dedu- 
ced from  them ;  but  the  subject  is  wide  and  deep  as  nature,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  relatittis  between  the  rarious  phenomena  * 
are  clearly  peroeired,  and  the  plan  of  organic  structure  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

Probably  the  most  important  law  of  derdopement  yet  discovered  Is 
that  which  was  first  dearly  enunciated  by  Yon  Baer,  *'  that  derdope- 
ment  always  proeeeds  from  the  general  to  tbe  special.''  By  this,  is  meant 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  any  embryo  are  always  the  more  general,  that 
is,  common  to  a  greater  number  of  living  beings,  and  that  by  each  suc- 
eessive  stage  of  devdopement,  it  becomes  more  specialized,  and  gradually 
proceeds  through  less  and  less  general  types  of  structure,  till,  at  last,  it 
ends  in  the  individual.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustra- 
tion. The  human  embryo  is  at  first  exactly  like  ^  other  embryoes,  and 
like  the  simplest  form  of  a  living  being ;  namely,  it  is  a  simple  micros* 
cepic  cell.  All  living  beings  commence  with  this,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable difference  between  the  germ  of  the  humblest  plant  and  of 
man.  This,  then,  is  the  most  general  form  of  life.  As  yet,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  the  embryo  is  an  animal  or  a  vegetable.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  special  marks  of  animality  appear,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  to 
which  great  class  of  animals  the  embryo  belongs,  as  it  contains  charac- 
ters, which  are  general  in  all.  Gradually,  however,  and  by  successive 
stag^  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  animal  is  vertebrated,  next  that  it 
is  a  mammal,  and  afterwards  that  it  is  of  the  human  species.  Lastly,  the 
sex  becomes  apparent  along  with  the  peculiar  and  spedal  characters 
which  distinguish  one  individual  from  all  others.  In  this,  we  see  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  great  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
whidx  law  comprehends  every  fact  yet  known.  The  scientific  dassification 
of  plants  and  animals  proceeds  in  the  same  way  from  the  general  to  the 
special.  One  great  type  of  structure  for  instance,  is  found  to  be  general 
throughout  a  large  division  of  the  animal  kingdom :  the  modifications 
of  that  type  are-  formed  according  to  less  general  types ;  and  thus  we 
proceed  tnrough  a  series  of  less  and  less  general,  or  more  and  more 
special  types,  till  we  get  to  the  species  and  individual.  Thus  are  formed 
the  kingdoms,  sub-kingdoms,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  spedes  of  the 
botanist  and  zoologist ;  nay  more,  it  is  exc^ingly  probable,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  says,  that  the  whole  scale  of  being  from  the  simple  cellular 
plant,  up  to  man,  has  been  devdoped  in  the  course  of  myriads  of  ages, 
according  to  the  very  same  law,  as  that  which  presides  over  the  deve- 
lopement  of  any  single  being.  The  organisms  which  first  originated 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  probably  those  of  the  most  general 
form ;  and  every  plant  and  animal  has  sucoessivdy  arisen  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  great  prindple  of  gradual  progress  from  the  more 
general  to  the  more  spedal. 

From  this  account  it  will  bA  saau^  that  iba  ^mbrjo^a  Q'i  ^  Vsn^^ 


intambly  resemble  ea^  other  diuhig  Bome  put  of  tfadar  detdopement, 
howBTer  uulike  the  adults  may  be ;  and  that  a  man  is  not  moTt  dk- 
similir  to  the  bumblest  plant,  than  be  is  to  his  own  self  whoi  coin- 
mcQcing  lifo.  Those  animals  are  most  nearly  related  to  c^b  oClier, 
whoso  ileieiopement  proceeds  farthest  iu  the  same  direetiou,  end  those 
3ie  most  vid^y  separated,  which  soonest  diverge  from  each  other  [n  their 
derclopement.  The  fact  that  the  powers  ef  naturo  are  snfilaiatt  to  pro- 
ilncea.  human  being  from  a  single  ceil,  maJu  it  morecompreheosibfeto  us, 
how  they  may  of  themselves  have  sufficed  in  the  lapsi;  of  ages  todeTelopo 
the  gre&t  chain  of  ammated  eiistence.  In  truth,  the  deielopement  of  inEiu 
in  the  womb,  is  just  an  epitome  of  the  developement  of  the  vhole  tiiiog 
world ;  beginning  in  a  single  cell,  nod  ending  in  the  woudrouE  perf^tioa 
o(  humanity.  It  is  the  bey,  could  we  bat  rightly  understand  it,  to  thu 
whole  natural  history  of  the  origin  and  snceesaion  of  life  apononr  planet. 
NatuTB  here  as  it  were  repeals  in  miniature,  and  in  the  spaea  of  a  few 
niontliE,  thoBo  grand  erolations  and  developements,  which  it  coil  her 
millionB  of  ages  to  accomplish. 

Another  great  law  of  organic  structure  is  the  tinib/  of  type.  By  this 
is  meant  that  a  namber  of  baitigs  are  formed  upua  the  same  fundamental 
jdan,  and  haye  the  same  essential  organs  differing  only  in  their  relative 
derelopement.  Id  the  animiil  Ungdom  there  are  fonr  great  plans  of 
structure,  on  each  of  which  a  large  clasE  of  animals  is  built.  These 
are  theltadiate,  the  Molluscous,  the  Articulate,  and  the  VertebriUe  plans. 
All  the  animals  constructed  oo  any  one  of  these,  and  mnre  especialij  on 
the  highest  or  vertebrate  plau,  are  strictly  comparable  with  each  other. 
Thus  alt  vertebrated  animals  are  formed  according  to  the  same  aicbebypa 
ur  ideal  plan,  and  all  af  them  have  osseutially  the  some  organs,  olthoogh 
an  organ  which  is  largely  developed  in  one  animal  may  be  merely  rudi- 
mentary in  anGiber.  A  vertebrated  animal  however  is  not  in  the  lame 
way  comparable  with  a  radiate  or  articulate  one,  tor  their  plans  of  struc- 
ture are  widely  different.  Still,  a  very  close  and  reinarkabie  connection 
exists  betweeti  the  very  lowest  members  of  the  vertebrate  class,  and  the 
other  classes,  namely  the  moUnscous  and  articulate  ones.  This  is  showQ 
in  the  extraordinary  little  fish  called  the  Amphioiae,  whose  peculiar  or- 
ganisation was  only  lately  pointed  out.  It  is  the  lowest  of  all  koowa 
vertebrate  animals,  and  approaches  in  many  respects  very  nearly  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  other  classes.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  general 
and  instructive  fact,  thai  it  is  the  laweit  members  of  the  various  groaps 
of  living  beings,  which  resemble  each  other,  and  not  the  highest  of  an 
iiifotioc  class  and  the  lowest  of  the  one  above  it,  as  is  sometimes  sap- 
Moreover,  al!  animals  and  all  plants  are  comparable  together  in  their 
earliast  embryouic  stages,  and  tlierefore  there  is  doubtless  some  mnch 
more  general  plan  of  Elrncture,  which  includes  all  living  beings,  could 
wa  but  understand  it.  Newtcn,  when  reflecting  on  the  wonders  of  aoi- 
mated  nature,  said,  "I  cannot  doubt  that  the  stmctnre  of  animals  it 
Soremed  by  princioles  of  similar  nniformity  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 

rertebrate  type  Co  which  man  belongs  is  common  to  four  classes  of 
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anfaMilSB,  naauly  fiibfls,  rep*il«,  bods,  andr  manmials.  TheM  u%  aB 
fbiBMd  oa  the  laae  plan,  and  poaKift  aMeaiially  the  sune  ovgaaiy.  and 
the  ffpnt  diflbnnce  ve  see  ia  their  ifaapes,  aziseB  fiom  the  woncurliil  vajr 
ia  mieb  the  same  parts  am- modified  in  different  animak  to  suit  spedai 
porpoese.  Thus  the  wing  of  a  bat^is  enentially  the  same  as  the  hand  ol 
a  man;  the  only  difibienoe  being  that  the  bones  aie  developed  in  an  ex** 
traordiiiary  degree,  and  eonneeted-  together  by  a  membrane  adiapted  for 
flyinc.  The  teitabrate  type  eadsts  in  its  lowest  and  most  gamanJ  form 
in  fiwas,  and  gradually  reaches  its  highest  and  most  speeiaiised  one  in 
man.  The  kimian  embryo  in  the  womb  passes  through  an  analogous 
series  cff  sta^BS.  It  presents  the  charaeters  suceessrrely  of  the  embrjronie 
fidi,  reptile,  and  bird,  and  all  its  organs  snccessively  pass  through  tran- 
sitory stages,  which  remain  permanent  in  these  inferior  animals,  and 
thus  graduaiiy  leadi  their  final  highly  specialised  and  complex  form. 

In  this  adherence  to  a  fixed  type,  aiid  to  immutable  laws,  we  see  the 
signs  of  the  workings  of  nature,  which  are  so  different  from  those  of 
man.  All  tiie  works  of  man,  or  of  any  Toluntary  being,  are  directed  to  ■ 
the  aecomplishment  of  some  design,  awl  we  are  constandy  imputing  the 
same  designs  to  tiie  works  of  nature.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  The 
works  of  nature  are  produced  by  unconscious  agencies,  whidi  do  not 
operate  from  design,  but  from  necessary  adherence  to  fixed  laws.  Rudi- 
ments of  organs  appear  sometimes  in  the  embryo  and  then  fade  away 
again ;  and  parts  often  remain  throu^^  lifo  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and 
without  subserving  any  purpose  in  the  economy,  but  merely  showing  the 
fixity  of  the  laws  ot  developement,  and  the  necessary  adherence  to  one 
type.  Thus  it  is  not  from  design- that  we  are  endowed  with  any  of  our 
organs,  but  from  necessity ;  the  eye  was  not  given  to  us  in  order  that  we 
might  see  with  it,  but  we  see  with  ouv  eye,  liieause  it  has  been  developed 
in  us,  in  obe^ence  to  the  resistless  law;^  of  progressive  evolution. 

The  first  processes  of  the  developement  of  the  human  being,  are  as 
follows.  The  microscopic  egg,  it  has  been  said,  contains  a  minute  yolk» 
and  a  little  cell  in  its  centre  called  the  germinal  veside.  When  ripe,  this 
germinaT  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  young  cdJs  in  its  interior,  then 
bursts,  prior  to  fecundation ;  and  if  the  egg  be  then  impregnated,  devd- 
opement  begins  in  one  of  these  liberated  young  cells.  It  multiplies  itself 
by  splitting  into  two,  and  these  two  into  four,  and  so  on,  just  as  the 
simplest  plant  or  animal  does.  Each  of  the  cells  so  produced  draws 
round  it  a  part  of  the  yolk,  which  becomes  invested  with  another  cell- 
wall,  and  thus  a  mulb&rry  mats  of  cells  is  formed,  each  having  a  share  of 
the  germinal  capacity.  The  spermatic  power,  derived  from  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  the  spermatozooid  and  the  egg,  is  shared  among  all  tiha 
cells  which  spring  from  the  one  first  fecundated,  and  by  this  power  the 
cells  are  enabled  to  transform  themselves  into  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  and  to  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  great  law  of 
developement,  discovered  by  Professor  Sdiwann,  that  all  the  tissues 
and  organs  in  the  body  commence  in  ceUt^  just  in  die  same  way  as  tha 
entire  organism.  Nature  never  forms  any  tissue,  whether  a  muscle,  m 
vessel,  or  a  nerve,  directly  by  the  aggre«ition  of  molecules,  but  she  firat 
inakesacel.andthJseelJis  transfonneaintothAtMHS^     hSL^rot  t8i^Cgi% 


otiginatein  masEeE  of  cells,  which  aie  the  roost  general  form  ^ 

tiEEue,  nod  tbeir  giadoal  dereloperoent  takes  place  by  the  special  tians- 
formation  of  these  cells.  When  once  a,  cell  has  been  tiUDEforraed  into  4 
tUaae,  it  losas  its  power  of  undergoing  further  deTelopemenC,  and  henca 
the  phenoinenii  of  gemmation  in  the  lower  organisms  arise  from  the  facti 
that  a  DuiDber  of  the  original  germinal  cells  whicb  are  endowed  with  tht 
Bpermatic  infiuence,  remain  untranGformed  within  them.  Thus  the  buds 
of  a  plant  are  produced  from  the  central  pith,  which  consiEts  of  nntnuis' 
format  csIIe,  and  the  Folyp  buds  spring  from  germiDal  cells,  whicb  remain 
unCraosformcd  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  more  cellular  a  plant 
or  an  animal  is,  the  greater  ia  general  is  its  power  of  propagatiog  by 
gemmation,  for  the  genuinal  capacity  of  the  cells  is  not  eihansted  by 
their  transformation. 

The  gcneratiTe  organs  are  iu  all  asimala  the  last  to  attain  their  full 
davelopsment.  In  man  they,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  pass 
through  Etates  resembling  the  permanent  forms  of  the  genital  organs  in 
the  lower  vertebrate  animalE,  and  gradually  riEe  tbrougb  the  Ssh,  the 
reptile,  and  the  bird,  to  the  mammal,  and  ultimately  to  tlie  hnman  type. 
For  a  long  time  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  the  embryo  are  so 
alike  in  both  seieE,  that  tboy  are  nndtstingnishable  ;  their  form  js  general 
to  both  male  and  female,  but  gradually  the  ipsdoi  characters  oftbcEeie* 
are  prodoced.  It  is  from  the  persistence  of  this  embryonic  similarit;  , 
chat  the  malformatiou  called  hennapiiToditisin,  is  Eometimes  occasioned. 
Developemeut  is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  by  some  canse  or  other,  and 
the  estemal  genitals  continue  to  present  the  characters  of  both  sexes. 
Several  very  carious  cases  oF  Euch  bermaphroditisixi  hare  taken  place,  in 
which  the  individuals  have  passed  their  lives,  married,  and  been  received 
in  society,  as  belonging  to  u  different  sex  from  their  true  oue  ;  and  the 
mistake  has  in  some  cases  been  discoieied  only  on  minnie  iuvestigation 
tfter  death.  Other  cases  Lave  occurred,  where  even  the  most  sdentifio 
men  were  totally  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  sci  of  the  in- 
dividual, from  the  appearance  of  the  sitemai  genital  organs  during  life. 
These  cases,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  arrest  of  developement  in  the 
external  organs,  arecallcdt/fun'oiu  Atrniop/iroijiltgni ;  but  it  is  donbted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  case  of  ime  hBrmaphroditism,  namely,  where  the 
essential  generative  organs,  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  were  fully  developed 
in  the  same  individual,  and  both  Eperm  and  germ  cells  produced,  as  is  the 
case  in  hermaphrodite  animals,  as  the  oyster  or  snail,  or  iu  manoeciona 
plants. 

But  a  theory  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  received  by  many  ol, 
the  profouudest  anatomists,  that  in  truth  all  lining  beings,  including, 
man,  are  hermaphrodite.  This  deeply  interesting  view  is  supported  1^  ' 
many  facts  iu  the  animated  world,  and  seems  consistent  with  tbe  fuitd*^ 
amental  unity  of  type.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  lowest  plants  therk 
Heems  to  be  no  distinction  of  sex  between  the  conjugating  cells.  Buth  q|' 
ihem  seem  to  bare  the  same  rcprodoctite  properties,  and  to  combine  iA< 
themselves  the  sperm  and  germ  power.  On  ascending  the  scale  we  Gn^ 
wmyr  man;  plants  and  aoimaU  possessing  both  sets  of  sexual  orgaok 
■MP*  of  dum  telf-fetUlisiag  snd  othera  not-    la  the  snail,  both  Mti  4' 
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Mgans  are  fully  dereloped,  bat  a  doable  seraal  congress  is  necessary  t6 
hnpregnate  the  eggs.  Now  in  the  higher  animals,  indading  man,  there 
is  neat  evidence  to  shov  that  each  indiridual  is  really  hermai^odite, 
and  possesses  both  sets  of  organs,  and  the  only  difference  in  tiiis  respect 
between  them  and  the  snail  is,  that  one  set  of  organs  remains  radi- 
mentary  and  nndeveloped  in  each  sex.  Man  has  the  male  organs  fully 
deyeloped  and  the  female  ones  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  the  clitoris  in  the  female  is  in  reality  the  inale  penis.  In  the  em« 
bryo  the  two  organs  are  so  alike,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable ;  but  the 
derelopement  of  the  clitoris  is  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  it  remains 
small  and  imperforate,  while  the  penis  increases  in  size,  and  is  closed 
beneath  so  as  to  form  the  arinary  canal.  In  like  manner  the  womb  is 
represented  in  man  by  a  minute  cavity  called  the  sinus  poetdaris  in  the 
prostate  gland,  &c.  Thus,  according  to  this  view,  the  difference  of  sex  is 
rather  apparent  than  essential,  ana  all  of  us  are  truly  hermaphrodite 
beings. 

Before  taking  leare  of  the  interesting  subjects  of  generation  and  de- 
▼elopement,  some  singular  reflections  arise  on  considering  these  wondrous 
phenomena. 

We  call  each  human  being  a  distinct  individual,  because  he  has  been 
produced  by  an  act  of  generation,  and  lives  independently.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  distinct  individuals.  Each  of  us  is  formed  of  a  part  of  his 
two  parents,  a  part  which  iirindeed  s^aratedfrom  them,  but  which  once 
was  included  in  their  individuality .  Hence  we  aremer^y  a  part  of  our 
parents,  largely  developed,  and  existing  independently ;  and  therefore,  a 
man  who  has  given  birth  to  children,  does  not  wholly  die  at  death,  but  a 
part  of  him  survives  in  his  offspring.  In  this  way,  man  is  in  a  manner 
immortal  on  this  earth.  Children  of  the  same  families  are  in  reality 
parts  of  the  same  parental  organisms ;  allied  to  each  other  something 
like  the  different  buds  on  a  tree,  or  different  polyps  on  a  compound  polyp 
stock,  except  that  they  spring  £rom  two  instead  of  one  parental  orga- 
nism, and  the  connection  between  them  has  been  cut  at  an  early  stage. 

But  the  whole  human  family,  whether  they  are  descended  from  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  first  parents,  or  from  many,  are  so  connected  together  by  in- 
termarriage, that  in  reality  they  form  one  great  consangumeous  whole. 
The  progenitors  of  all  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  other  formed  parts  of  the 
same  body.  Thus,  mankind  may  be  termed  one  great  composite  indivi- 
dnaJ,  instead  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
componnd  polyp.  We  form  an  organism,  whose  earlier  parts  are  dead, 
and  whose  life  is  ever  renewed  afresh  to  ike  latest  posterity  by  the  re- 
imion  of  certain  of  its  component  parts. 

Following  the  same  train  of  thought  farther,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  in  the  same  way,  though  more  remotely,  connected  with  all  other 
living  beings,  and  form  with  them  one  great  individual ;  if  it  be  true, 
as  everytmng  leads  us  to  believe,  that  we  have  been  developed  in  con- 
riuuation  with  them.  This  great  unity  of  life  should  serve  to  bind  us 
more  closely  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  all  living  things,  and  to  increase 
the  heartfelt  sympatliy  between  the  different  races  and  individuals  of 
mankind.    However  widely  separated  by  time  and  cixc\im&\A.Ti^i^^^^aA 


m  reality  all  parts  of  the  Eauie  being,  and  cur  inteiestfi  itt  incbasoTiLb^ 
TOTen  'igether-  It  is  as  impossible  for  one  class  of  hniEiin  beings  to  \~ 
wrotcfKl  vithoQt  nltimittely  affecting  the  nappinessof  aJL  tlie  lect,  asfi 
one  organ  of  the  body  to  he  long  dise^ed  irWoiit  icvolving  the  others. 

Ansther  inteiesCing  reflectioa  ccDncctsd  With  the  subject  of  genera^ 
tion  is,  that  every  chzld  must  include  in  itself  the  mingled  qualities  of  its 
two  paientE.  Neither  parent  furnishes  Silone,  the  cmhryo,  as  vaa  at  one 
tiiB*  believed,  but  both  together,  by  the  nnion  of  the  sperm  and  gErm 
oells.  Therefore  the  child  is  jnst  midway  betveen  the  parents,  andean 
possess  DO  quality  vbtch  did  not  exist  in  them.  The  qualities  of  the  pa- 
rent, both  mental  and  bodily,  are  blended  together  In  the  child  so  as  to 
form  a  third  being.  The  parental  characters  may  Indeed  be  disguised, 
as  the  propertioB  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are,  when  they  combine  to 
form  water;  bot  still  they  most  he  there,  and  it  is  moat  interesting  to 
trace  them. 

By  an  analytic  comparisan  of  the  child  Tith  it£  two  paienls,  n'e  may 
gain  an  insight  into  the  laws,  jusi  as  deGnitc  and  fixed  as  those  of  che- 
inistry,  OF  any  ether  part  of  iiBtuTB,aoGOiding  to  which  two  sets  of  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  body  are  bleoded  together,  so  as  to  form  a  third.  If 
we  possess  any  prominent  gift  of  mind  or  body,  the  seeds  of  it  most  hare 
existed  in  onr  parents ;  and  wbetlier  we  inherit  a  good  or  a  bad  con- 
scitation,  and  a  healthy  or  a  delicate  mindi  depends  entirely  on  tbem, 
subject  of  course  to  the  modifying  iuQueuce  of  circamstances.  It  is 
commonly  ftnd  vaguely  said,  tliat  suck  a  ohiM  is  like  its  parents  and  such 
another  unlike  -.  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  child  is  the  mingled  essence 
of  its  two  parents,  and  must,  if  we  look  deep  enough,  be  a  thorough  re- 
presentation of  them.  Thelaws  of  hereditary  transmission,  ajid  of  tha 
coBunizture  of  parental  properties  in  the  child,  are  se  yet  little  under- 
stood, but  are  a  most  important  proviDce  for  investigation. 

Neither  is  it  yet  known  what  decides  the  Bex  ;  what  are  the  canses 
which  produce  ai  one  time  a  mate,  and  at  another  a  female.  Some  in- 
teceattng  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  on  plants,  (and 
here,  as  elfewhere,  it  is  only  by  studying  the  problem  in  the  lowest  organ- 
i^ms,  and  so  redncing  It  to  its  simplest  expression,  that  He  can  hope  to 
solve  it)  and  it  has  been  ahown  that  in  some  monoedoos  flowers,  mala 
organs  alone  are  prodnced,  if  they  be  subjected  to  aa  eices«ive  beat  with 
little  light ;  and  female  ones  alone,  if  these  conditions  be  reversed.  But 
with  rel;aid  to  the  decision  of  the  sex  in  the  humaa  being,  notMug  cer- 
tain has  been  discovered. 

Having  thus  tjlTen  a  short  sketch  of  the  phemonena  of  generation  and 
developement,  I  proceed  Co  that  which  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  suhjects,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  namely,  ths 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  viewed  in  coanection  with  the  evils  til 
DDverty  and  hard  work.  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  these  diseases, 
and  endeavouT  to  trace  them  along  with  porerty  to  their  great  prunaiy 
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great  cause  operating  widely  throaghout  our  society,  and  unless  they  are 
traced  to  this,  and  means  be  taken  to  remove  it,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
remedied  or  prevented.  There  is  not  a  better  instance  of  this  than  the 
sexual  diseases.  These  are  inseparably  bound  up,  as  will  appear  here* 
after,  with  other  great  social  mieeiies  ;  and  thus  the  researches  of  medi- 
cine are  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  those  of  political  economy,  that 
neither  science  can  lead  to  any  good  result  without  the  other. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  perception  of  the  dependence  of  these,  and  many 
other  digBMfs»  on  deeply  roeted  aeeial  diffituMeB  hkL  err«B,  that  a^  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  prevent  them.  It  is  from  studying  disease  as  a  se- 
parate entity,  and  not  tracing  its  causes  far  enough  back,  by  which  its 
dependence  on  the  great  sociO  embarrassments,  and  its  inseparable  con- 
nection with  other  fields  of  inquiry  would  be  seen,  that  the  efforts  of 
medicine  are  so  frequently  frustrated.  It  is  not  by  endeavouring  to  cure 
individuals  merely  that  human  health  can  be  advanced ;  if  the  main- 
eprinff  of  the  djeeaiift  remain  hidden  and  xmattended  to,  indivldoals  may 
indeed  be  euied,  but  an  «idless  suecession  of  new  diseases  wfiff  constannf 
aniie  m  thai  the  healtii  of  theraee  on  the  wftofe  will  make  m  adfiflMe. 


It  is  deeply  to  be  regietted,  that  muikiiid  ate  in  general  so  little  oc- 
qnainted  with  the  laws  of  bodily  bealth,  and  the  penalties  or  reffuds 
consequent  on  their  oUeTrance.  la  the  yonng  voild,  it  was  long  the 
custom  to  leaie  the  caie  of  men'a  Epiritual  irelfare  in  the  hands  of  a, 
certain  cIbeb,  and  it  ia  only  aftEr  progiessiTe  refonnations,  that  we  con 
cleaily  see  how  lain  it  i£  for  UE  to  tniat  to  another,  in  matterB  where  out 
own  knowledge  and  judgment  ate  regoiied. 

The  case  h  the  earns  now-a-days  with  man's  bodilj  welfare  ;  he  is  too 
pre-occnpied  by  other  pursuits,  to  pay  attention  to  this,  and  deliiers 
himself  over  in  health  and  sickness  to  the  guidance  of  chance  or  the 
physician,  a  passive  unreasoning  instrument. 

And  yet  but  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  us,  that  in  this,  as  weS 
as  in  Epiritaal  and  moral  matters,  our  own  knowledge  and  independent 
Judgment  are  required  at  CTery  step  in  life ;  that  if  we  have  not  ae  full 
B  knowledge  of  the  bbdj  and  of  the  paths  to  physical  health  and  disease, 
aE  of  the  mind  and  the  pbenomena  of  its  virtues  and  rices,  our  life  is  ths 
(port  of  chaace,  and  our  brightest  hopes  are  all  liable  to  end  in  disap- 
pointmeat  and  misery;  that  no  mental  calture  or  moral  excellence  will 
avail  us,  if  we  are  home  to  the  ground  by  bodily  disease.  The  lavs  of 
oat  body  wUI  not  be  oeglecled ;  they  demand  our  attention,  and  woe  to 
Mm  who  oSends  against  them. 

Shall  we  then,  wee  our  ancestors,  be  content  to  remain  as  children,  on 
matters  of  inch  infinite  importance?  It  is  said,  that  a  little  knowledge 
IE  a  dangerous  thing,  bat  truly  none  at  all  is  still  mote  dangerous,  and 
far  mute  unpardonable.  Deeply  convinced  as  I  am,  that  there  is  no 
■afely  for  man,  till  the  lawe  that  recnlate  onr  bodily  health  and  disease 
be  as  well  known  to  all,  as  any  of  the  other  most  widely'Sprcad  brandies 
of  knowledge,  I  shall  endeavonr  in  this  essav  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  ■ 
class  tf  diseases,  perhaps  more  fatal  at  present  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  race  than  any  other,  and  also  from  theit  pecoliar  nature, 
if  possible,  less  understood  by  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  that  I  shall  speak,  to  which 
man  and  woman  arc  most  liable  in  the  years  that  follow  puberty.  Thii 
'  jm>bab]y  at  the  present  day  ILe  most  dangerous  period  of  life,  with 
'  eieeption  of  the  Urst  pear  or  two  of  eiisteiice ;  cot  so  much  becnusa 
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more  die  in  it,  but  because  the  foondation  of  many  cbronie  lingering  di- 
leases  is  then  laid,  which  may  embitter  all  the  rest  of  life's  cnp. 

The  great  danger  of  the  period  arises  from  the  fact  of  tne  genital 
organs,  these  mighty  powers  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  each  indi- 
▼idnal,  then  conunff  fixst  into  play ;  and  nrom  the  lamentable  iterance 
in  which  yonth,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  society,  is  plnnged,  as  to  the  laws 
of  these  organs.  There  is  no  subject  at  present  on  which  sndi  a  dense 
dond  of  iffnorance,  prejudice,  and  eyery  imperfect  and  degrading  feeling. 
lies  broodmg,  as  upon  the  genital  organs*  and  their  whole  nature  and 
duties.  To  raise  uiis  yeil  of  obscurity  and  shame,  which  degrades  the 
sexual  part  of  man,  and  to  strive  to  show,  by  the  lights  which  modern 
research  has  thrown  upon  it,  the  simple  and  beautiM  natural  laws  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  like  other  parts  of  the  economy,  shall  be  my  en- 
deayour  in  this  essay.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  all  men  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  as  has  been  so  admirably  dwelt  upon 
in  some  late  popular  works  on  physiology ;  it  is  necessary  also  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  m  disease;  for  it  is  as  important 
khat  we  should  be  aware  of  the  penalty  for  breaking  a  law,  as  of  the 
reward  for  obeying  it. 

The  great  causes  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  pre- 
vail on  sexual  subjects  are,  first,  the  erroneous  moral  yiews  which  are 
entertained  regarding  them;  and,  secondly,  the  ideas  of  mystery  ant- 
shame  which  are  attiushed  to  them,  and  which  must  be  completely  oyer- 
come  throughout  society,  before  we  be  rescued  from  the  innumerable  evils 
that  overwhelm  manund  at  present  from  their  diseases.  Mystery 
always  causes  ignorance,  which  is  of  itself  sin,  and  the  parent  of  sin ; 
and  therefore  every  one  of  us  should  seek  entirely  to  rid  ourselves  of  such 
feelings  on  sexual  subjects,  and  to  view  that  part  of  nature,  like  all  others, 
with  the  calm  and  reverential  spirit  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  de« 
naads. 


PUBERTY   IN    THE    MALE. 

This  period,  which  generally  occurs  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
is  accompanied  by  important  changes  in  the  economy,  connected  witii 
the  developement  of  the  senital  or  reproductive  organs.  Were  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  well  known  as  the  comparatively  unimportant  dead 
languages,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  explain  to  any  one,  with  a  libcoral 
education,  the  nature  of  these  changes.  They  consist  mainly,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  production  of  a  new  secretion,  called  the 
seminal  fluid,  by  the  testicles,  and  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  gene- 
rative orflons,  and  increase  of  strength  and  manliness  in  the  whde 
fiame.  With  this  new  bodily  developement,  come  the  fresh  and  power- 
ful feeliuffs  of  sexual  love,  and  die  young  man  is  impelled  to  new  energy 
of  thought  and  action. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  sensesi  and  that  paxt  ol  vu  iDSicox^  'f^E^S^ 


ve  liare  been  nnhsppilf  in  tbe  Uabic  of  legatdiog  as  a  sort  of  sUts  oi 
cebol  ag^nat  the  other  mental  facoltiCB,  deiaaaa  their  free  Gropo ;  E.iid 
if  these  imimiil  piLssioDS  be  unbEeded,  at  imreafonably  repi-(«&d,  ths 
whole  DT^anism  is  liable  tfl  bucDUie  ^caced.  Tbis  is  tbe  SDasDn  for 
youtlifnl  gaiety,  auil  the  amuBements  in  which  tbe  two  seies  join  in 
friendly  incerciinrEe ;  lor  pnsBioiiatQ  lore  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
delights  and  griefc ;  in  short  tor  that  part  of  our  aiperieuce,  which  we 
are  meant  to  draw  more  from  the  eiorciEP  of  tho  passions,  than  from 
lefiectiun.  "  The  man  who  reflects  is  a  depraved  asima],"  said  BotiEsean; 
ajid  the  puadoi,  however  exaggerated,  is  too  often  applicable  to  the 
youth  of  our  time,  prematurely  eDfeebled  by  caro  aiid  thought.  For 
□nr  country  is  sadlj  deficient  Id  those  amusements  BO  necessary  for  tbe 
health  and  happiness  of  youth ;  too  frequently  the  free  and  joyous  com- 
munioD  which  shoiild  prevail  hctweeu  tbe  two  sexes,  is  oTetawcd  by  the 
nsceticiBm  of  our  morality,  and  shrinks  into  morbid  ehyness  and  basb- 
folness,  rendering  distasteful  tho  most  agreeable  Eociety.  How  wH' 
atantly  do  we  see  young  people,  poring  over  books  till  tbey  become  mere 
tbinking  machines  ;  or  so  intensely  spiritual,  that  it  would  Eoem  they 
had  escapE^  from  their  bodies :  or  witb  natural  tastes  so  perrcrted,  thai 
they  become  at  last  almost  incapable  of  vigoroi2s  manly  love!  These 
evite  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  clieir  duties  tu  themselves  and  to  their 
neighbours,  from  ignorance  of  the  great  secual  taws,  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  the  l«st  of  my  knowledge  to  explain. 


^         LAWS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

One  physiological  law  of  supremo  importance  and  universal  appticatiea 
in  our  coDEtitutiou  is,  that  every  several  member  must,  in  order  to  be 
vigotons  and  healthy,  have  a  due  amount  of  eierdse,  and  that  of  the 
normal  kind.  Thus  tho  eye  must  havo  light,  the  limbs  motion,  tba 
intellect  reaction,  and  our  appetites  and  passions  their  normal  grati- 
fioation,  else -will  tbey  infallibly  become  enfeebled  and  diseased.  Either 
excessive  or  deficient  exercise  is  injurious ;  und  in  order  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  bodily  constitution,  (just  a«  mudi  onl  honor  and  our  dnty,  as 
a,  well-bolaoctd  mind),  we  must  obey  this  taw.  The  generative  organs 
are  subject  to  *t  as  well  as  every  other,  and  hence  wl-  shall  see  tbe  dnty 
and  nece-ssity  of  their  having  due  exercise  from  tho  time  of  their  ma- 
turity, which  tabes  place  at  puberty,  till  that  of  their  deeiine.  It  thil 
be  neglected,  they  will  be  enli^cblcd,  and  altliough  in  some  cuses,  when 
other  parts  of  the  system  take  on  a  vicarians  action  for  the  uDeierdsed 
geoital  organs,  according  to  another  admirable  physiological  law;  in 
■thor  words,  though,  by  directing  the  mind  to  other  tbonghts  and  pal'. 
suits,  and  strengthening  the  frame  by  eierrase,  (according  to  the  adrioo 
(s  often  given  by  physinanB  to  tba  youth  of  both  sexes,  whose  health  ii 
ma&-ring  from  llieir  unjjratified  sexual  appetites),  though  thus  in  mini 
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eases  health  and  vigour  may  apparently  be  retained,  yet  it  is  compara- 
tively rarely,  and  only  in  very  favourable  circumstances,  that  this  will 
be  the  case ;  and  even  in  these,  I  do  not  consider  the  health  perfect, 
▼here  one  organ  or  passion  acts  vicariously  for  another,  and  has  thereby 
double  work  to  do.  I  feel  convinced,  that  when  we  have  a  far  higher 
standard  of  health  than  passes  current  in  the  present  sickly  state  of  our 
society,  such  deviations  from  it  will  not  be  permitted. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital  organs  be  excessively  exercised,  they 
will  in  like  manner  become  enfeebled ;  just  as  the  excessive  indulgence 
and  dwelling  on  the  fieeliDg  of  iofe,  detracits  from  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  character ;  as  is  exemplified  in  some  amatory  poets,  and  in  the 
dissipated  pleasure  hunters,  who  sacrifice  all  the  rest  of  their  nature  to 
this  one  passion. 

Further,  if  the  mode  of  their  exercise  be  not  the  normal  one,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  still  worse,  for  nature  allows  no  departure  from  her 
plan  with  impunity.  By  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  adjustment, 
she  has  so  omted  our  health  and  happiness  to  the  natural  and  normal 
mode  of  sexual  gratification,  that  wt  cannot  d^iart  in  the  least  from 
'Xit  without  being  injured.  This,  every  one  will  understand  to  be  the  case 
in  the  injuioos  habits  of  sdf-poUution ;  bat  it  is  not  so  geneially  un- 
derstood, thaA4wen  in  sexnal  intercourse,  the  more  intense  and  genuine 
is  the  passion  Mt,  the  more  will  its  gratification  stimulate  and  elevate 
mind  and  body.  Love  should  be  real  and  intense,  free  from  all  fear  aiul 
suspicion,  in  order  to  produce  its  best  effects  on  man.  When  mercenary 
or  clandestine,  in  which  case  the  mind  is  suspicious,  solicitous,  or,  es- 
pecially on  the  female  side,  apathetic,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  normally 
indulged. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  arising 
from  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  these  laws  of  h^thy  exercise.  These 
constitute  a  most  important  class  of  diseases,  whidi  may  be  named  the 
genital  diseases,  in  oontradistinction  to  the  venereal  ones,  from  which 
they  are  totally  different.  The  former  arise  from  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
healthy  exercise,  Ac.,  and  are  not  infectious ;  wheraas  the  latter  are  pro- 
pagated by  contagion)  and  are  of  a  completely  diifiarent  nature. 


EVILS  OP  ABSTINENCE. 


■'  tiis  most  unwise  to  suppose  that  our  chief  dnty  irith  regsud  to  oat 
appetites  and  paBEions  ia  to  eiflrciee  self-denial.  This  quality  is  far  from 
bi'ingat  all  times  a  rirtne;  itiaqnile  as  often  a.  rice  ;  and  it  Ehonld  by  no 
miana  ha  nnoonditionally  praised.  Every  Qatnral  passion,  lite  eTery 
oTgin  of  the  body,  vas  inteoded  to  bave  Durmal  eieiciie  aadgracificacioD; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  every  individaal  and  society  at  large  should  be- 
nire.  It  is  always  a  sign  oF  imperfection  iu  oc  indliidoal,  or  in  society, 
if  thii  normal  TeqairemeotB  of  all  their  meuibei's  lie  not  duly  provided  for. 
At  piesent,  in  this  couDtry,  abstinence  or  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  sex- 
ual We  is  mnt^h  more  frequently  a  DataralTicethauaiiitae;  and  instead 
of  deserving  praise,  mertts  coodam nation,  as  we  may  learo  from  the  mode 
in  which  all-jUBt  nature  punishes  it.  Wherever  we  see  disease  following 
any  hue  ot  conduct,  we  may  be  eenain  it  has  been  erroneous  and  sinful, 
for  natnre  is  unerrinE.  Sexual  abstinence  is  frequently  attended  by  con- 
sequences not  one  whit  less  serions  than  sexual  excess,  and  far  more 
insidious  and  dangerons,  as  they  are  not  so  generally  recognised.  While 
eviMy  moralist  can  paint  in  all  its  horrors  the  evils  of  eicess,  how  tew 
are  aware  tbat  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  just  as  deplorable  to  the  im- 
partial and  instructed  eye ! 

The  young  man  enters  on  the  period  of  puberty  with  an  imagination 
Elowing  with  the  ideas  of  love  and  romance  he  has  read  of,  or  conceived  in 
his  own  visions  of  happiness,  und  all  these  receive  ten-fold  intensity  from 
the  stimulus  of  the  new  bodily  developement.  If  this  have  no  natural 
outlet,  the  consa^nences  may  be  most  fearful  and  deplorable.  Thrown 
upon  himself  by  the  asceticism  of  our  morality,  he  is  very  liable  to  con- 
tia£t  the  habit  of  solitary  indulgence,  tlie  baneful  eSects  of  which  I 
(ball  describe  uoder  the  head  of  tlie  abuse  ot  tbe  seinul  organs.  If  b» 
do  not:  if,  persuaded  by  the  theoretically  received,  but  by  no  meanl 
genecaUy  practised,  views  on  moral  subjects  which  surround  him,  he  ab- 
■tainfrom  all  sexual  gratifications,  he  is  exposed  to  the  followiug  evils,  of 
which,  if  we  loot  around  us,  we  may  see  too  many  examples.  Haunted 
by  I  matory  ideas,  and  toimebted  by  frequent  erections  of  the  sexuai  or- 
theapirited  youth  vara  manfully  for  the  citadel  of  his  chastity; 
'~  refuge  ia  stadj,  in  severe  bodily  exercise,  in  platonics,  the  un- 
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hwppj  one  f  and  reasons  on  love  instead  of  feeling  it ;  and  perhaps  at  laM 
is  80  nnfortnnately  successful,  that  the  strong  sexual  passions  and  etec* 
tions  Tanish  togedier.  But  not  with  impunity,  do  we  triumph  oTer  any 
part  of  our  nature.  He  now  becomes  restless  and  dissatisfied,  he  loses  his 
serenity  and  actire  vigour  of  mind,  he  is  distracted  by  nervous  irritability 
and  probably  dyspepsia,  that  frequent  attendant  on  mental  anxiety ;  weak 
and  exhausted,  he  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  the  objects  he  would  w^ 
to  study ;  his  intellect,  formerly  vivid  and  elastic,  has  become  turbid  and 
sluggish,  and  instead  of  the  objective  and  impetuous  passions  of  youth,  he 
becomes  morbidly  shy  and-  baisfaful,  wrapping  himself  in  subjective  spe* 
culations,  so  that  the  very  thought  of  woman's  society  is  often  distasteful 
to  him.  Poor  fellow !  is  this  the  result  of  his  imagined  «>od  conduct  ? 
Nay,  but  the  penalty  for  a  youth  unphysidogically  spent.  If  we  examine 
into  the  cause  of  this  train  of  evils,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  enfeeble« 
ment  of  the  genital  organs  from  duuse,  besides  the  exceedingly  per- 
nicious effect,  that  a  powerful  natural  passion  has  when  repressed  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  mind.  Subject  to  the  frequent  excitement  of  erotic 
ideas,  the  senital  organs  have  been  denied  all  normal  exercise,  and  the 
effects  of  this  are  now  manifest.  The  penis  may  be  shrunk  and  flabby,  the 
testicles  soft,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  greatly  atrophied ;  the  erections 
which,  when  vigorous,  are  a  sign  of  power  in  the  organ,  have  in  great 
part  disappeared  &nd  perhaps  involuntary  discharges  of  the  seminal  fluid 
have  been  established.  These  discharges,  when  they  occur  unfrequently 
and  in  a  healthy  person,  have  often  hut  little  bad  effect  on  the  health, 
although  perhaps  they  should  always,  when  proceeding  from  abstinence,  be 
considered  as  a  warning  that  sexual  exercise  is  requind;  they  occur  gen- 
erally at  l^e  time  of  puberty,  as  a  sign  of  the  maturity  of  the  organs ; 
but  when  they  are  fireauent,  proceeding  from  irritability  and  enfeeblement, 
and  acquire  a  morbid  nabit  of  recurrenee,  they  form  one  of  the  most  mis- 
erable diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  which  I  shall  describe  more 
fully  under  the  head  of  spermatorrhoBa. 

If  this  disease  be  established,  the  young  man  sinks  gradually  into  a 
gloomy  hypochondria,  an  invariable  attendant  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, on  any  seminal  weakness ;  he  begins  perhaps  a  system  of  mental 
analysis,  which  may  lead,  accordinsr  to  his  disposition,  to  a  hopeless 
scepticism,  or  to  a  religious  melancholy;  society  is  a  burden  to  him, 
and  the  love  of  his  friends  an  annoyance.  His  health  becomes  much  im- 
paired, all  the  symptoms  markine  nervous  weakness,  for  such  is  always 
the  effect  of  loss  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Night  brings  no  consolation 
after  the  gloomy  day,  for  he  lives  in  constant  dread  of  nocturnal  dis- 
charges of  semen,  whidi  weaken  him  so  much,  that  in  the  morning  he  feels 
as  if  bound  down  by  a  weight  to  his  couch.  He  goes  from  one  pbysican 
to  another,  but  is  probably  rather  injured  than  benefited,  for  all  but 
the  natural  remedy,  namely,  sexual  connexion,  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  much  evil.  And  how  few  English  physicians  are  tiiere,  who 
have  the  courage,  even  if  they  have  the  knowledge,  to  prescribe,  nay  even 
to  tcdl  the  patient,  of  this  one  and  only  physiological  remedy !  No ;  overawed 
by  the  general  erroneous  moral  views  on  these  subjects,  they  shrink  from 
"^  '   duty  of  asserting  the  sacredness  of  the  bodiV^  \vinL\TL  ts^jvRMd&ssok  Na 


ril  preeoniMptionE.    Ac  moat,  perhaps,  soma  more  scienUfia  phjiMtart  J 
will  Coll  the  nnhappj  safTerer  from  abstinence,  that  maniltge  ii  the  on^  1 
thing  for  him ;  bst  this  is  like  the  prospect  of  the  distant  shore  to  tu   | 
dmvnlng  moa.      It  woald  be  the  idoeE  rash  and  immoral  act,  for    *    , 
man  h^poohondciacal  sad  impoteat,  to  stahs  another's  fortnnes,  aE  mH 
ai  hijj  own,  on  lo  nnnrtBiti  a  chance;  were  it  even  possible  that  be 
■honid  chanire  his  robci  of  grieC  for  a  marriage  garment,  in  so  suddeo  A 
manaer.    The  tme  and  only  remedy  for  the  fmh  arliingfrom  abstinence^ 
is  a  moderate  indnlgencs  in  ssiual  int^jrconrse,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  study,  vxcrcise  and  amusements  in  the  open  air,  and  other  means  of 
satisfying  tbe  wants  of  our  animal  Datnre.   By  these  means,  if  the  disease 
bnre  not  progressed  too  fai,  and  if  the  CDQstiCutiaci  hare  not  been  tam- 

Crad  with  by  unnatoral  remedies,  iiealib  and  happiness  will  in  genenJ 
soon  and  rnadily  restored.  Vigoor  of  body  wilt  return  along  with  a 
generoQs  sell  confidence  and  manly  bearing,  without  which  youth  is  not 
itself. 

It  ma;  be  objected  to  these  faots,  that  there  are  others,  who  remaio 
strong  and  healthy,  though  they  be  rigoronsly  abitinent.  This  may  be 
tme  ■□  some  cases,  where  tbe  comtitutioti  is  strong,  the  tBmperameat 
not  -eery  erotic,  and  the  ptirsnits  not  of  too  sedentary,  indolent,  or  stu- 
dious a  natnio.  Rnt  thera  is  nothing  that  leads  to  more  un philosophical 
lievs,  than  this  idea,  that  what  one  man  may  do  with  comparative 
imponicy  is  equally  sat^  for  another.  Complete  sexual  abstinpnca  is  ia 
Irery  eaic  im  eril,  and  more  especiaU<r  so  in  the  years  immediately  aftor 
puberty,  as  then  the  imagination  on  seinal  subjects  is  moit  vlrid  and 
powerfnl  from  their  oovclty,  and  also  from  tbe  instiaduvely  scnsuoui 
Jirection  of  that  part  of  life ;  in  after  years,  when  the  body  ba.^  gained 
greater  Rrninesi  of  fibre,  and  Che  mind  more  sedat^ness  and  reflecttsa, 
especially  if  the  seiaat  passions  bavo  been  duly  and  naturally  gratified  in 
their  fitting  season,  the  injariout  effect  of  abstinence  is  not  so  great.  We 
may  observe  on  looking  around  ns,  every  different  degree  of  its  evil  etFBcts;in 
some  young  mon  it  may  proceed  to  the  extreme  results  I  have  roentiiincd 
above,  the  establisbment  of  great  temlnal  weakness,  and  total  loss  of 
energy  of  mind  and  body ;  iriiile  in  the  majority  of  cases  bnt  minor  ite- 
grees  of  lassitude  of  body,  and  irritability,  depression,  and  sluggishness  of 
mind  will  be  produced,  a  benumbed  and  confused  state  of  the  mind  being 
a  very  freqnent  and  characteristic  symptom  ;  but  in  no  case  will  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature  of  a  roan  who  is  rigoronsly  abstinent,  bo  so  high 
as  it  shonld  be,  had  it  tho  duo  and  necessary  stimnlns  of  moderate  sei- 
usl  gratifications. 

What  prevents  this  certain  truth  from  being  acknowledged,  is  the  het, 
that  all  but  married  lore,  which  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  yoong  mau  to  ob- 
tain, is  so  degraded  by  the  coromonly  received  moral  views  on  seiual  sub- 
jects, that  ue  yonth  who  jadalgee  in  it,  is  necessarily  to  a  certain 
eiteut  degraded,  besides  running  great  risks  from  tbe  venereal  diseaM% 
which  have  been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  looked  down  upon.  Henol 
the  young  man  is  placdd  in  this  most  unhappy  dilemma  ;  either  be  molt 
>»  abstinent,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  make  himself  wretched,  dissatisBa 
'■' 1,  by  tba  repressing  of  the  most  powerful  passion,  oi    """"  '' 
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(Epilation  of  which  the  whole  of  his  youth's  and  manhood's  derelopement 
depends,  more  than  on  perliaps,  any  thing  ^e  at  the  time,  but  also  be 
IsEdse  to  his  dnty,  and  the  principles  of  physical  religion,  which  enjoin  the 
line  exercise  of  ail  parts  of  his  body ;  or,  if  he  follow  the  diotates  of  his 
nature,  he  has  to  indulge  in  an  intercourse  generally,  nay  invariably,  of 
a  most  degraded  kind,  where  true  love,  honour,  openness,  and  sense  of 
right,  are  replaced  by  mercenary^  suspicious,  and  heartless  feelings,  and 
the  obscure  sense  of  sin  and  degradation ;  besides  this  he  runs  the  risk 
of  catching  yenereal  complaints,  which  may  destroy  his  whole  life,  and 
which  from  their  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and  the  degrading  light  in 
which  society  regards  them,  are  the  most  painful  and  bitter  of  all 


To  remedy  these  great  evils,  it  is  the  part  of  every  well-wisher  of  hie; 
kind,  and  more  especially  of  all  the  youth,  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  truei 
knowledge  of  this  most  important  subject  in  its  physical  and  moral  aspects, 
and  to  remove  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  secrecy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
to  which  so  many  have  been  sacrificed.  The  principle  which  should  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  is — that  a  due  and  natural  amount  of  exercise  for 
the  organs,  and  gratification  of  the  passions  connected  with  them,  should 
be  aimed  at  for  every  individual  in  society ;  and  that  if  a  society  be  so 
constituted,  that  this  cannot  be  obtained,  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally defective  in  its  constitution,  which  we  should  seek  with  all  patience 
and  diHgence  to  rectify ;  that  abstinence  and  excess  are  alike  pemiciou&, 
and  that  an  individual  is  equally  culpable,  if  he  allow  mind  or  body  to  be 
weakened  or  thrown  off  its  balance,  by  either  too  much  repressing  or  too 
much  indulging  these  natural  fbelings  ;  and  that  the  Ideal  of  a  tt<ood  oha* 
acter  is  as  htue  possible,  with  the  exclusion  or  imperfect  exer(£;e  of  the 
•exoal  passions,  as  of  any  other  natural  or  virtuous  quality. 

Henc^  wa  must  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  who  has  not  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  exercise,  lives  a  life  of  natural  imperfection  and  sin; 
and  he  can  never  be  certain  how  fiir  nature's  punishment  for  this  will 
proceed  in  his  case.  I  am  well  aware  how  intricate  and  difficult  are 
many  of  the  social  questions,  which  are  involved  in  these  relations  of  the 
sexes ;  bat  such  questions  are  incapable  of  solution  without  reference  to 
the  physi<^  laws  of  the  generative  organs;  and  nothine  but  confusion 
and  nuiery  can  arise  from  the  mysterious  way  in  which  these  subjects 
are  at  present  viewed.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  at  present  almost 
uniformly  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  evils  caused  by 
this  ignorance ;  tne  fem^e  sex  especially,  as  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  pros- 
titution, are  placed  in  the  most  appalling  and  heart-rending  position  c£ 
degradation  and  misery,  in  which  any  class  of  human  beings,  not  evei 
excepting  the  slaves,  have  been  placed  in  the  world's  history ;  and  suck 
evils  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  moral 
views,  and  to  make  us  strive  in  every  possible  manner  to  gain  more  in* 
sight  int-o  so  important  a  subject. 


The  evil  eCeclB  of  eiceesive  Tencreai  indulgence  are  not  so  often  bm 
vith  amuQg  us  as  those  of  abttiueuce  or  abuse.  Tliereaiuu  is,  that  tbera 
are  luany  natural  chectcK  on  cicessiTe  eexual  inUrcoutse,  vbich  do  not 
ciiEt  in  solitary  indulgence.  BoEides  this,  an;  abnormal  gtatificatio::  of 
ihc  seioal  passions  is  anch  more  dangerous  both  phf  sicallf  and  moraLzy , 
than  the  natural  one. 

Venereal  eicesiea  nriEe  in  man;  cases  more  from  ignorance  and  impm-  i 
dence,  than  from  confirmed  sensualit;.  There  is  nothing  perhaps.  In  | 
-which  coQstitutioDs  differ  more,  than  in  the  amount  of  sexual  eieruw  • 
tbo;  can  Borerall;  bear.  Among  men  wo  shall  llnd  ever;  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  from  thoEe  of  exceedingly  erotic  temperament  and 
powerful  frame,  liXe  the  extreme  case  of  u  Greek  mentioned  in  M.  Lalle- 
mand's  work  on  spermatorrhcea,  who  for  years  indulged  in  sexual  con- 
nection on  an  aTerage  fonrWen  times  a  day,  to  those  who  are  injured  by 
indulging  oftener  than  once,  or  at  moEt  twice,  a  week.  The  cause  of 
this  dill'erence  lies,  first,  in  the  nervous  temperament;  those  who  are  of 
ikD  erotic  disposition  being  caderii  paribus,  more  capable  of,  and  less  in- 
tared  by  immoderate  lenereal  indulgences  than  the  more  lymphatic  i  alM 
in  the  fitrengtb  or  weakness  of  the  muscular  developement ;  and  also  tea 
great  degree  on  men's  habits  of  life.  Those  who  take  plenty  of  eieiclM 
m  the  country  air  and  Iitc  wdl,  are  less  subject  to  injury  from  frequent 
venereal  indulgence,  than  the  studious  or  Indolent.  Kothing  seems  to 
hate  greater  influence  in  weakening  aeiaal  power  than  overwork  of  th« 
brain.  The  student  is  therefore  liable  to  suffer  from  slight  cs cesses,  which 
woold  be  unfell  by  one  of  more  healthy  pursuits.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
all  other  physical  gjatiScations,  we  most  sedulously  bear  in  mind,  that  & 
greater  indulgence  demands  from  as  greater  exertions  to  maintain  the 
balams  of  the  constitution.  Tbus  if  a  man  drink,  smoke,  or  exoreiie  hli 
brain,  or  his  sexual  oigana,  to  agreat  exteDt,he  will  infallibly  becomeez- 
bausted  and  diseased,  unless  ho  at  the  same  time  take  plenty  of  exeiciae 
in  the  open  air,  and  lire  otherwise  a  healthy  life. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  gi<c  an;  general  rule  in  a  matter,  io  vtlicit 
different  constitutiouE  vary  so  much,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
tioat  erica  a  week  is  the  average  amount  of  seinal  intcrcourte  of  wliich 
i»ttu/i3r/tro/'CJiDSe  who  life  in  towns  ai«^«tinanQi\.\3Uftble,witligat    i 


tojary ;  while  for  the  drSieate,  once  a  week,  or  even  less,  may  often  be  saffi« 
cient.  Bat  each  hidiyidoal  shonld  be  gnided  by  his  own  sensations ;  and 
whenever  hoifeels  at  all  exhausted  or  enerrated  by  sezoal  indnlgences,  ho 
should  recognise  that  he  has  exceeded  his  natural  powers,  and  practise 
greater  moderation.  Excesses  are  often  committed  from  ignorance  of  tha 
amount  of  sexaal  intercourse  which  the  constitution  can  bear ;  as  well  as 
from  the  desire  to  please,  and  not  to  appear  deficient  in  what  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  manly  vigour ;  but  no  man  should  allow  himseli  vt  be 
tempted  to  exceed  his  true  powers  by  such  feelings,  nor  should  any  woman  . 
permit  so  dangerous  an  error.  A  neat  deal  of  misdiiof  is  done  by  two  '; 
persons  of  unequal  constitutions  bemg  matched  together,  as  is  so  frequently 
seen  in  married  lifSe.  Here  the  wifo  dther  exhausts  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  the  wifie,  the  weaker  party  beins  constantly  tempted  to  exceed 
their  strength.  This  shows  us,  that  in  ul  sexual  relations,  as  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  we  should  hare  a  careful  consideration  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  of  ourselyes,  and  never  allow  our  partner 
to  overtask  his  or  her  energies  for  our  own  gratification.  It  is  not  so 
much  from  selfishness  that  such  a  mistake  is  made,  as  fh>m  ignorance^ 
and  still  more  from  the  lamentable  morbid  delicacy,  which  prevails  o 
sexual  matters,  and  which  prevents  all  open  and  rational  conversatioQ 
on  them,  even  between  those  who  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other. 

Those  who  are  most  frequently  found  to  suffer  from  venereal  excesses  aro 
young  married  couples,  especifJly  if  they  be  of  weak  constitutions,  and 
excitable  temperament ;  young  men  of  very  dissipated  habits ;  and  those 
who  are  at  the  same  time,  hard  studenti^.  The  eflfbcts  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  abstinence — namely,  increasing  weakness,  nervous  irritability, 
loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  hypochondria  and  disgust  with  life, 
and  distaste  for  female  society ;  mental  irresolution  and  enfeeblement, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaflstion,  which  may  well  be  expect- 
ed to  follow  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  fluid  so  vitally  important  as  the 
semen.  A  weakness  of  the  genital  organs  is  here  also  produced,  and  in- 
voluntary seminal  discharges  may  be  established,  whicn  will  reduce  the 
patient  to  the  last  degree  of  wretdiedness.  Besides  this,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, in  the  very  sensual  and  dissipated,  becomes  selfish,  and  in  many 
other  respects  most  imperfect  and  lamentable ;  results  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  remedy  by  training  the  mind  to  self-denial,  exercise  in  other 
directions,  and  the  noble  aspiration  for  the  happiness  of  others  equally 
with  their  own ;  just  as  in  the  opposite  case  of  abstinence,  we  had  to  ur^ 
attention  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensual  passions,  as  constituting 
no  less  important  a  duty. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  disease  from  excesses,  if  the  case  be  a  slight  one, 
and  the  result  of  ignorance,  the  individual  should  be  warned  to  bd  more 
moderate,  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  shower  bath,  and  other 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution ;  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  give 
himself  up  so  much  to  the  relaxing  and  effeminating  feelings  of  love  and 
sexual  pleasures,  which  never  fail,  when  too  much  indulffeain,  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  whole  character.  It  is  (torn  hwasL 
too  exclusively  derated  to  these  feelings,  that  vra!l^i«ni  %xA  ^tsssqX^ 
luUioDM,  anuUaFjrpoetM,and  also  many  of  oui  ^oiiiAi  ^t  \s^^  ^^^^^  '^^ 


KMo  wdmigiata&ed  puiiou,  Ioh  the  beauty  and  force  ot  tliaiicl     .  . 
ter;  tbat  liutir J  imil  eSemmtaj  kiTe  crept  in  and  spoiled  the  civiU^ 
latiaa  of  lo  many  lofty  empiiei.    The  tiua  principle  is,  that  SiII  puts  of    I 
ODJT  being  BboiUd  be  alike  duly  eieiciaed ;  that  oaae  should  be  eitbei  tM    ' 
much  reprawed,  or  too  prominently  indulged ;  and  this  balance  of  cha- 
racter is  what  ve  should  aspiie  to  attain. 

We  shall  not  in  general  UBTe  nearly  so  much  difficulty  in  checking 
eiceu  in  this  case,  he  in  that  of  solitary  indulgence ;  for,  as  Rousseau  says 
m  his  £mille,  "Sbooldest  thou  fall  iota  the  uoh^py  bablt  of  self-pollu'  ' 
tioB,  my  poor  Emdle,  I  wonld  pity  then ;  but  I  Tould  not  hesitate  a 
moment ;  1  would  brinv  thee  at  once  to  know  woman's  society,  well  aware 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  detach  thee  fiom  her,  than  fram  thyself.''  This 
as  will  bE  seen  hereatler,  ia  the  hoight  of  sciince  on  the  subject. 

But  if  the  case  have  proceeded  far,  we  may  have  to  deal  with  the  most 
aggravated  form  of  Eemmal  weaknesB.  The  pao^nt  may  hare  iovoluntary 
uoctonial,  or,  still  worse,  diurn^  discbargsE.  In  this  case  it  wilt  be  re< 
quisite  to  resort  to  powerful  remedies.  Uauterizition  of  the  proatatie  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  over  the  mouths  of  the  ejaculutaiy  dncts,  has  beea 
found  by  M.  LalJemaod  Tery  serriceable  la  such  cases,  bnt  it  shoold  not 
be  done  till  other  hygienic  meaos  iiare  failed ;  and,  as  M.  Latletnand  ex- 
pressly cautioni  us,  it  sboold  not  be  apphed  more  than  twice  in  the  tame 
case,  as  this  will  shew  the  beneiit  it  is  capable  of  doing.  But  it  is  an  in- 
finite pity,  that  the  disease  should  be  allowed  in  any  case  to  proceed  so 
far  unchecked ;  for,  if  they  only  knew  their  duty,  few  would  be  so  foolish 
•r  nnrestrained  as  to  risk  all  their  hojies  in  life  in  the  hemjlnog  pnnuil 
■f  OD*  sensual  enjoyment. 
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EVILS   OF   ABUSE. 


I  00MB  now  to  confflder  one  of  the  most  soioos  and  {reqoent  canses  ot 
dteease  in  yonth ;  one  which  ruins  more  constltations  ttoui  entns  into 
die  conception  of  the  nninstinoted.  Any  one  who  reads  H.  LaUemand'a 
work  ndll  see,  that  hy  far  the  majority  of  the  worst  cases  of  seminal 
wvakness  are  owing  to  this  cause.  Its  eiYil  ^fects  are  confined  to  no 
cne  dass,  hot  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  there  are  few  rocks* 
on  which  the  health  of  more  individuals  is  wrecked.  The  unfortunate 
habit  of  solitary  indulgence  or  masturbation,  is  freqaenti|y  contracted 
at  schools  or  dbMwhere,  and  often  adopted  more  out  of  sport  or  %norance 
of  the  consequences  it  may  lead  to,  than  from  any  more  serious  purpose. 
Howeyer,  lihe  habit  grows  on  the  young  man,  and  if  he  be  not  diverted 
firom  it,  may  graduiuly  master  his  powers  of  mind  and  become  aJknost 
irresistible.  Some  of  the  cases  given  by  M.  Lallemand  show  the  sur- 
prising extent  to  which  this  practice  may  be  carried ;  some  of  his  pa- 
tients owned,  that  they  had  bc^  in  the  habit  of  exciting  seminal  emis- 
sions from  ten  to  twenty  times  daily,  and  this  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  othefs,  a  far  more  moderate  indulgence  soon  Drought  on  the  worst 
results ;  for  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  venereal  excesses,  different  consti- 
tutions will  be  very  differently  effected.  Hence,  of  those  who  acquire 
the  habit,  some  may  escape  with  little  injury,  while  others  may  bring 
on  the  most  intractable  seminal  disease,  which  will  prostrate  their  powers. 
Those  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer,  are  young  men  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
disposition,  whose  bashfuiness  prevents  them  from  stemming  across  the 
gnlph,  which  in  this  country  separates  the  sexes.  Others  of  a  more 
Forward  character,  though  they  may  for  a  while  indulge  in  the  practice 
(which,  were  the  truth  known,  probably  few  mea  have  not  done  more 
or  less)  yet  soon  relinquish  it,  for  tibe  more  natural  and  infinitdy  more 
desirable  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  any  injury  they  may  have  done 
themselves  is  soon  corrected. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  shy  or  studious  youth,  or  the  sensualist,  who 
is  too  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  new  pleasure  to  think  of  any  other 
consideration,  the  habit,  once  formed,  has  a  great  tendency  to  increase. 
The  more  it  is  indulged,  the  weaker  does  the  will  become,  and  the  more 
perverted  the  imagination ;  the  shyness  increases  to  a  morbid  d^ee,  and 
Indeed  this  great  irresolution  and  timidity  is  one  of  the  moet  maxkoi 


EiniB  of  tlis  nistencs  of  tba  practice.  After  it  has  beon  contiDued  Cot 
aiTongtii  of  time,  pruportioQod  to  the  freijueuc;  of  iU  repetition,  and 
the  strength  of  the  iodiTidaal,  the  povers  of  the  constitutioa  begin  grs- 
dualJf,  oc  Eometimes  saddenlf,  to  break  down.  All  the  symptaoiE  ol 
eibtiQEtiDa  and  debility,  which  have  already  been  described,  as  cornea 
quant  oa  seminal  weakness,  appear.  Nocturnal,  aad  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  complaint,  diurnal  ioToluntary  seminal  losses  tako  place. 
The  canntenance  often  becomes  pa.la  and  wan,  the  sight  weak,  the  frame 
emaciated,  and  the  whole  nervous  aystem  much  enfeebled.  Incapacitf 
for  Btndy  or  any  mental  Biertion,  gradually  comes  on,  and  may  proceed 
in  eitreme  cases  to  such  an  eitent  as  to  border  on  idiocy.  M.  lallemand 
gives  several  coses,  -where  idiocy  or  insanity  was  produced  by  the  long 
continued  practice  oF  this  habit.  The  moral  effects  are  as  striking  Bi 
the  physical.  Morbid  sliyuess  and  timidity,  especially  in  female  society, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  effects,  and  is  much  more  marked  in  theie 
cases  than  in  weakness  resulting  from  abstinence  or  excess.  The  pa- 
tient looks  like  one  conscious  oF  some  secret  shame.  Poor  fellow!  thli 
very  dread,  so  uncalled  for,  of  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  us  fallible 
mortals,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  emerging  from  the  sloogli 
of  despond.  There  are  of  course  many  also  of  bolder  dispositioa,  in 
whom  this  ahyneas  is  not  so  marked. 

All  these  symptoms  ore  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  enfee<. 
blemeat  of  the  genital  organs  from  abute,  and  Che  conseqacnt  involuntary 
discharges  of  the  seminu  Quid.  This  is  probably  the  first  thing  to  ex- 
cite the  youth's  attention  and  alarm,  at  the  cooEeqaencei  of  His  acta. 

Awakened  from  bis  sickly  joys  by  the  frequent  ocoarrence  of  nightly  pol- 
lutions, {which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  the  head  of  sperma- 
torrbcea),  he  is  horror-stmck  at  finding  himself  entangled  in  the  net  of 
disease.  His  imagination  beightoos  tenfold  his  real  danger;  and  when 
he  finds  that  his  strength  daily  decreases  under  this  fatal  drain,  and 
that  nothing  he  can  do  will  arrest  it,  he  at  length  resorts  to  medical 
advice,  overcome  by  shame  at  his  confession,  which  be  thinlis  will  sound 
dceadfnl  to  ibe  medical  ear.  Did  he  but  know  how  little  the  physiciaoi 
who  has  seen  the  worst  that  disease  and  rashness  can  do,  thinks  of  jndgiiig 
richer  his  boyish  folly  or  his  complaint  too  seriouslT.  Lucky  is  hs 
if  bis  tale  c«me  to  the  kindly  ear  of  a.  benevolent  and  skilful  man,  whoso 
object  will  be  to  bind  up  tbo  wounds  of  his  bleeding  conscience,  and  cure 
his  malady,  and  not  to  the  advertising  and  generally  ignorant  empiric, 
■who  builds  his  fortunes  on  the  suSeriags  of  his  fellow-bSngs. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  medicine  and  mankind,  that  so  important  a,  class 
of  diseases,  as  those  of  the  genital  organs,  have  become  the  trade  and      , 
speculation  of  unscientific  men,  because  forsooth  Chey  are  looked  upolL       I 
imfaTOurably  by  society,  and  even  by  some  of  our  own  profession.     Until 
this  class  of  diseases  receive  dne  raspect  from  all,  and  till  no  greater       j 
blame  attach  to  thorn,  than  to  any  other  violation  of  natural  laws  and 
consequent  disease,  so  long  shall  we  he  disgusted  by  the  dograiiing  ad- 
vertisemenlB  of  "silent  Giends,"  "cures  for  certain  diseases,"  Ac,  in 
reading  which  one's  breast  glows  with  indignation  and  sorrow,   or,  if  ha       ] 
ie  s  saSirer  froa  tbesB  tahet^aXile  dise.ise)!,  sinks  to  the  dust  iu  huml- 
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liatfon.  The  very  existence  of  these  degrading  ad?ertisements  shows 
the  erroneous  mode  in  which  the  sexual  organs  and  their  diseases  are 
regarded ;  and  it  is  not  the  empiric  on  whom  the  real  blame  for  them 
should  rest,  but  the  sporioos  delicacy  which  makes  a  mystery  of  all 
these  subjects,  and  thus  inevitably  consigns  them  to  the  destructive  and 
mercenary  treatment  of  this  body  of  men.  Is  not  the  misery  entailed 
by  these  complaints  desolating  enough,  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
reproaches  or  contempt  of  our  fellows,  instead  of  their  heart-felt  pity^t 
'Wnat  generous  mind  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  M.  Lallemand's  remark, 
••  Instead  of  blaming  these  unfortunates,  ought  we  not  rather  to  pity. 
and  still  more  to  relieve  them?"  Let  us  go  yet  a  step  furtiier  in  thp 
path  of  the  true  physician,  acknowled^g  it  as  our  principle,  ever 
to  reverence  and  love  e?ery  human  bems,  totally  irrespective  of  his 
actions ;  and  in  all  cases  not  to  seek  to  nate  or  reproach,  far  less  to 
despise  any,  but  rather  to  love  and  benefit  them  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  these  beautiful  principles  of  the 
true  physician  are  so  lost  sight  of  by  the  world,  as  in  all  sexual  matters ; 
whoever  offends  against  any  law  of  the  prevailing  moral  code,  how- 
ever little  grounded  on  truth,  or  however  much  his  errors  may  ha?e 
been  owing,  as  in  this  matter  of  self-pollution,  to  the  unnatural  strict- 
ness of  the  code  itself,  is  visited  by  a  shower  of  contempt,  hatred,  and 
all  evil  passions :  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  dispute  the  moral  code, 
society  treats  him  worse  than  a  do^ ;  in  short  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
at  present,  the  very  mention  of  which  rouses  such  a  host  of  prejudices, 
and  so  completely  deprives  a  man  of  his  usual  moderation  and  commor 
sense,  as  the  sexual  one. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  has  lasted  too  long  and  cannot  continue ; 
too  many  of  us  have  deeply  suffered,  and  keenly  feel  the  degradation 
caused  to  mankind  by  so  scandalous  a  treatment  of  a  subject  so  near 
to  its  deepest  interests ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  who  en- 
tertain truer  and  more  rational  views  on  sexual  matters,  should  ener- 
getically strive  to  introduce  a  better  and  happier  state  of  things  than 
now  exists.  Times  have  changed  since  the  so-called  animal  passions 
endangered  by  their  excesses  uie  other  parts  of*  man's  nature,  when 
the  sympathies  and  exertions  of  the  physicians  of  mankind  were  en- 
listed on  die  side  of  the  latter ;  at  the  present  day,  it  is  our  sensual 
part  which  is  unduly  repressed,  and  thus  must  philanthrophy  change  its 
aspect.  It  is  amazing,  how  little  general  philanthropy  has  yet  done 
for  these  sexual  diseases,  or  indeed  for  any  disease ;  and  yet  what  spec- 
tacle is  more  deplorable,  than  tne  nobie  spirit  of  man  wallowing  in  the 
gulph  of  misery,  into  which  these  and  the  numberless  other  fleshly  ills 
plunge  him!  He  who  has  known  the  depths  of  physical  impotence 
or  agony,  feels  how  slight  in  comparison  seems  to  him  aU  purely  mental 
suffering.  I  would  not  enlarge  so  much  on  these  things,  were  it  not 
in  this  essay,  my  earnest  purpose  as  much  to  prevent  disease*  as  to 
describe  its  nature  and  cure.  And  how  shall  disease  be  proTonted* 
unless  all  of  us  become  keenly  alive  to  its  infinite  evil  and  misery,  and 
learn  to  sympathise  as  profoundly  in  physical  as  in  moral  suffering? 

Nothing  has  done  more  harm  to  medicine  and  to  YaunaxaVj^  ^^r^^xw^i^c^ 
low  and  grofeUing  ideas  attached  most  irreverently  to  Bomft  ^9iX\&  ^i  >^^>q!:^« 
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man  body,  and  etpecmll^  to  Che  orgias  oF  'n'h[cl]  I  not  Creating,  ana 
excretory  organs.  Unhappy  morinJs,  it  pleases  us  to  make  a  jeat  t  _ 
mystery  of  wesa  parts  of  oui  frame  and  their  neceatities.  We  wenld  tM 
piu^y  spiritual  and  soar  ahOTB  these  bodily  indecencies,  and  !'  ' 
can  to  forget  them.  But  they  vill  not  be  forgotten,  and  all  01 
tarns  on  our  own  heads.  It  ire  do  not  reTccence  and  study  them,  nai 
their  laws,  eiactly  as  much  as  any  otber  parts,  oar  snfferingB  -will  sorely 
teach  lis  oar  neglect.  The  one  great  remedy  for  this,  is  to  make  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  -a-ell  tnown  to  all  men  and  women,  as  any  other 
branch  of  necessary  inowledge.  Then  will  the  mystery,  shame,  and  dis- 
gust, disappear  before  the  most  perfect,  and  in  all  itj  parts  equally  beautiful, 
typo  of  material  orgauisation ;  and  the  mlnii,  erer  degraded  by  mystery 
and  ignorance,  lose  its  morbldfcelings  in  theckarlignt  of  trutb.  With- 
ont  the  hope  that  these  changes  will  ere  loQg  be  effected,  .how  could  va 
behold,  without  a  feeling  of  despair,  victim  after  victim  perishing  of  the 
same  disease,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  cause  ? 

The  disease  before  us — namely,  setf-poUatioa,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
examples  of  this  ignorance.  Who  is  there  to  warn  the  youth  against  this 
babit,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  laws  of  bis  semal  nature 7  Society 
stands  aloof  with  the  air  of  oObaded  parity ;  the  snhject  is  an  interdicted 
one,  oren  to  family  confidence ;  the  youth  is  thus  left  to  his  own  devices 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  way  to  gnjde  this  new  power,  which,  at  that 
titneofllfe.Bways,  and  was  meant  to  sway  the  wiole  being,  more  absolutely 
than  almost  any  other  feeling;  and  thus  are  thousands  ruined  widi- 
out  a  hand  being  stretched  out  to  save  them.  " 

The  true  and  only  preveDti*e  means  for  this  most  rninous  habit,  is  W 
instrnct  youth  in  the  laws  of  the  genital  organs,  and  to  alter  the  striet- 
necs  of  the  moral  code;  of  which  subject  I  shall  speak  morD  fully  hereafter.' 
As  long  as  the  present  rigorcns  semal  Code  continues,  so  long  will  tha 
whole  of  OUT  youth  of  both  seies  be  liable'to  this  disease,  along  with  UiB' 
other  genital  and  venereal  complaiDts.  Masturbation  is  practised  onlf 
because  the  natural  seiual  intercourse  cannot  be  attainrf,  or  becausa^ 
its  attainment  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Were  it  readily  attainabla' 
withont  the  danger  of  disease  and  the  degradation  of  illicit  intercoursai' 
masturbation  would  rarely  if  ever  be  resorted  to,  and  one  of  the  moii' 
fearful   and  prevalent   causes  of  disease,   moral  and  physical,   eradl*' 

1  now  cotne  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  tlie  evils  arising  fr 
turbatlon.  It  is  in  vaio  to  seek  to  cure  such  a  patient,  when  oi 
□al  weakness  has  been  established,  withont  natural  sexual  eKer 
this  disease  it  is  doubly  requisite,  not  only  to  gjve  a  healthy  eiercise  t|H 

the  enfeebled  parts,  but  to  prevent  a  morbid  one ;  and  we  mi^y  hi ""' 

that  crea  in  the  most  favonrable  cases,  where  the  patient's  wil 
powerful,  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  but  little  obscured,  lie 
long  he  able  to  resist  entirely,  bat  unless  a  natural  outlet  be  given  for  hlf 

Sissions,  ho  will  snoncr  or  later  recur  in  some  degree  to  his  former  habitt. 
I  IS  not  enough  that  he  be  informed  of  the  tme  physiological  remedy 
irat  the  necessity  and  natural  duty  of  it  should  be  impressed  upon  liiin 
«s  ia  will  otherwise   most  froqiiflnt\j  be  deWited  from  using  it,  eitber 
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bf  bashfalnets,  inesdiitioii,  or  fear  of  coBtnidiBg  diMaie.  TlMre  are 
■ome  physicians,  who,  ooBvineed  by  M.  LaUemand's  elofaent  demoii- 
itradon  of  the  necessity  of  this  remedy  in  such  a  eompwnt,  imaHwi 
h  indoed  to  the  patient,  bat  m  so  eweless  and  unimpcessife  a  way 
Qu  if  they  were  ashamed  of  thdr  adnce,  or  made  a  Jest  oi  the  matter,) 
that  the  patient  nerer  adopts  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  erident,  tiiat  in  the 
eTisting  sexual  circumstances  of  our  society,  tiioremnst  always  exist  con- 
siderame  obstacles  to  its  adoption. 

If  there  be  mnc^  seminal  weakness  present,  sexual  intercourse  should 
at  first  be  moderate,  according  to  the  univeiisal  law  for  tiie  exercise  of 
weakened  organs ;  but  afterwards,  with  progresdng  health,  its  frequency 
may  be  increased.  In  this  way,  attending  meanwhile  to  tiie  general 
health,  by  exercise,  bathing  &c.,  the  symptoms  of  debility  will  gradually 
£ssappear.  The  gloomy  hypochondria  and  mental  confusion  will  rise,  Uke 
mist,  from  the  brain  ;  the  sexual  appetites  and  erections  will  become  more 
powerful;  the  involuntary  seminal  discharges  cease;  the  patient  will 
r^nun  his  health,  spirits,  and  self-conftd^ce ;  his  perverted  imagination 
wm  be  corrected,  and  he  will  again  beMn  to  taike  pleasure  in  the  beau- 
tiful world,  and  in  the  society  of  mankind.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
mental  phenomenon,  than  this  gradual  and  steady  progress  from  tiua 
depth  of  gloom,  to  the  healthy  light  of  day,  under  means  so  simple  and 
natural.  The  cure,  if  the  disease  have  gone  far,  may  be  slow,  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  gradations,  and  from  two  or  three  months, 
to  a  year,  may  be  required.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  some  cases,  ^riien 
the  constitution  has  suffered  severely,  that  a  restoration  to  health,  as 
perfect  as  before,  will  be  obtained ;  but  whatever  dregs  of  nervous  weak- 
ness may  remain,  the  patient  will  still  be  inexpressibly  thankful  for  ti&e 
blessed  change. 

There  are  many  adjuncts  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint ;  such  as  in 
some  very  bad  cases,  cauterization  of  the  urethra,  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  bougie  to  strengthen  the  canal,  and  other  matters  connected  with  <tiet 
and  regimen ;  but  these  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  tbe  head  of 
spermatorrhcea,  and  they  are  all  subsidiary  to  the  main  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, sexual  intercourse,  to  which  they  should  be  merely  preparations 
or  accessories.  I  shall  end  the  description  of  this  disease  with  a  case  which 
occurred  imder  my  own  observation,  and  which  is  full  of  instruction  on 
many  points. 

A  young  man  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  active,  studious,  and  erotic 
disposition,  but  of  almost  feminine  bashfalness,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
this  country,  discovered  by  chance  the  practice  of  self-indulgence. 
Delighted  with  this  easy  mode  of  satisfying  his  passions,  which  hM  for 
ft  long  time  been  the  source  of  unrest  and  torment  to  his  vivid  ima^ 
gination,  he  Indulged  in  it,  being  in  the  habit  of  exciting  two  or  three 
discharges  dally,  for  the  space  of  about  a  year.  During  this  time  he  was 
studying  at  college,  and  with  distinguished  success.    M  the  end  of  the 

Sear  he  began  to  feel  his  health  declining ;  he  grew  rather  weak,  his 
[>wels  became  constipated,  and  involuntary  dii^charges  of  semen  began  to 
appear  in  the  night,  during  sleep.   His  excited  imagination.  axAv^g&ntv&n^ 
tf  bodily  disearo  at  once  Med  him  with  terror  ajt  tibeb^  ^yai^'t:Ki»%  '^^ 
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leadan  ailide  on  Onimunim  the  Eoejclopcadlii,  written  byu 

Jimtedhorror-mDDgar,  and  uf  course  applied  all  the  eitremo  pCTccU  of  Chli 
\ieaae  to  bis  own  case.  He,  the  faiuuritc  of  fortune,  lovod  and  admi  ' 
by  all,  tbe  centre  of  so  much  bopc  and  promise,  to  bo  thicateued  with 
abyss  of  wretchedness  and  dGgiadation,  where  it  EOEmod  as  if  alt  uiB 
world  had  a  right  to  revile  and  d^pise  him !  Peer  fellow,  tLat  glance 
let  him  far  duvn  into  the  depths  of  human  woe! 

Ho  was  not  so  careless  or  igaoraot,  netwilhstanding  all  his  shame,  ss 
to  let  himself  waste  away.  DQder  this  seminal  drum,  which  Done  of  hia 
own  ODdeaTouts  had  tlie  least  effect  In  cliocking,  without  BGekJng  advice; 
Eo  ha  consulted,  with  tears  of  fear  and  shame,  a  medical  fiieod,  who 
quieted  bini  by  telling  him  his  complaint  was  a  comtnou  one,  triSing,  aad 
easily  curable  I  and  in  fact  by  applying  some  ccunter-irrilant  oint- 
meut,  and  a  course  of  tontc  medicines,  he  did  succeed  in  stopping  the 
discharges. 

How  different  would  his  future  fate  tiavB  been,  had  tiic  true  pliysia- 
Ingical  remedy  of  seinal  iotercanrse  bcea  at  that  timu  applied!  Then 
would  the  matter  have  indeed  been  a  triUe  aod  rapidly  cured.  But  the 
physician  merely  prescribed  for  the  effict,  without  seeking  to  remow 
(lie  cause :  for  In  such  a  case  to  abstain  from  self-indulgence,  even  if 
this  can  be  effected,  is  not  to  remove  the  cause ;  but  the  organs  weabeaed 
by  abstiaence  from  normal  seiaal  iatercourse,  iojured  by  abuse,  and 
still  more  cxliausted  by  theinvolaatary  discharges,  require  to  be  gradu- 
ally restored  to  ligDUi  by  regulated  seiuai  exercise. 

la  tbis  case,  the  patient  was  so  much  teirilied  by  bis  Grst  warning, 
nod  ha4  besides  so  much  firmness  of  moral  character,  that  be  at  once  gare 
np  the  practice  of  self-pollutioD.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half,  be  re- 
mained in  pretty  good  health,  except  that  be  was  often  troubled  by  con- 
stipation, a  very  frequent  symptom  in  seminal  disease.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  while  still  at  college,  he  began  to  perceive  his  health  again 
declimng,  bat  this  time  the  symptoms  were  diuerenC.  He  became  sea- 
lible  Ufa  growing  confusion  of  mind,  and  inability  to  fii  his  attention  OQ 
his  studies.  Having  completely  abandoned  the  practice  of  masturbation, 
and  there  being  no  appearance  oFsemiual  diicbarges,  (whicb  had  probab- 
ly however  been  going  ou  In  the  insidious  form  of  aitirnaloiieE,  wluchwiU 
be  described  berrafter)  he  could  Dot  discover  the  reason  of  this  ;  but  hil 
medical  friend,  a  man  of  first  rate  eminence,  told  him  it  was  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  that  he  should  cut  his  hair  close,  sponge, 
exercise  &e.  However  the  cause  of  his  symptoms  was  soon  indicated. 
iDToluntary  seminal  discbarges  soon  began  to  appear  in  the  night,  and 
inspired  the  unfortunalo  youth  with  all  bis  former  horror.     Though  U 


was  close  upon  theend  of  the  seuion,  andhigh  bonanrs  awaited  him,  he 
Ihrew  up  all  wilbout  the  least  hesitation,  and  di:vated  his  whole  energies 
to  the  cure  of  bis  complaint.     He  applied  to  the  same  physician,  who  had 


by  this  time  beard  of  LalleMUid's  great  work,  and,  without  reading  it, 
which  would  have  shown  him,  how  erroneous  was  the  practice  he  adopted, 
at  onca  applied  cauterization  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  urethra.  Tbii 
ir  a  BiBasBre,  which  is  advisable  only  in  cases  of  extreme  wealcuess,  where 
*oero  la  no  proipect  of  checking  the  dutiuctive  dischikrges  by  milder 
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maans.  But  in  this  case,  the  weakness  was  not  exoessiTe,  the  disdiargei 
were  seldom  more  than  fonr  or  five  in  the  week,  (although  they  were  pro- 
bably accompanied  by  diurnal  nnconscions  ones,  which  neither  patient  nor 
physician  were  aware  of,)  and  the  result  of  abstinence finmisttcaalin- 
HrcQurse,  doubly  injurious  to  the  previously  weakened  organs.  A  due  sex- 
ual intercourse  would  here,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  soon  given  new 
strength  to  the  organs,  and  health  to  the  patient ;  and  restored  to  Uie 
light  of  day,  and  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  a  valaable  life.  But  it  was 
not  yet  to  be  so,  and  a  deeper  lesson  of  sorrow  was  to  be  engraven  on  the 
inmoit  heart  of  the  youth. 

The  cauterization  caused  some  pain  and  a  retention  of  urine,  for  which, 
after  trying  baths  &c.,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  after  a  short  interval,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping thenoctomal  discharges,  and  relieving  the  patient  for  awhile.  Then 
he  tried  a  long  pedestrian  tour,  during  the  whole  of  which  his  health  was 
pretty  good.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  his  remorseless  persecutor 
rei^peiured.  The  nocturnal  discharges  began,  again  and  with  them  his 
former  grievances.  The  constipation  beoune  oratinate,  and,  as  he  had 
the  kind  of  superstitious  fear,  so  common  in  this  country,  of  having  his 
bowels  unopened,  even  for  a  single  day,  he  used  a  warm-water  clyster 
daily,  for  nearly  a  year.  He  applied  t^ain  to  the  doctor,  who,  with  per- 
sistent ignorance,  continued  to  apply  &om  time  to  time  the  severe  and 
totaJly  unphilosophical  remedy  of  cauterization,  which  always  produced  a 
temporary,  but  never  a  permanent  relief.  Within  the  space  of  a  year  he 
cauterized  the  urethra  seven  or  eight  times,  a  practice  highly  and  ex- 
pressly reprobated  by  M.  Lallemand. 

The  poor  young  man  was,  during  all  this  time,  in  the  depUis  of  wretched- 
ness and  degradation.  He  tried  every  kind  of  exercise,  on  horse  and 
foot,  in  athletic  sports  and  games,  but  nothing  could  give  him  any  es- 
sential reliefi  At  last  the  nocturnal  emissions  became  rare,  and  grad- 
lally  ceflised  entirely ;  but  instead  of  improving,  he  grew  worse.  Thii 
delusive  occurrence  is  generally  found  in  such  cases,  and  is  especially 
noticed  by  M.  Lallemand. 

He  says  that  his  patients  often  told  him,  that  they  had  been  worse, 
since  the  cessation  of  the  nocturnal  discharges.  In  such  cases  they  cease 
firom  the  increased  weakness  of  the  organs,  which  now  pour  out  the  sem- 
inal fluid  by  day,  when  the  patient  goes  to  stool  or  makes  water,  without 
anj  pleasurable  sensation,  or  at  most  a  slight  titillation.  When 
diurnal  pollutions  are  fairly  established,  the  disease  has  proceeded 
lar. 

All  his  studies  were  now  neglected,  and  his  energetic  spirit  consumed 
itself  in  the  gloomiest  hypochondria.  He  resolvS  again  to  try  tfavel, 
and  he  found  that  by  this  means,  and  ]^fect  abstinence  from  study,  he 
oould  keep  his  disease  in  check,  though  his  confusion  of  head  remained  the 
game.  By  these  hygienic  means,  invaluable  in  the  treatment  especially 
of  chronic  disease,  his  muscular  developement  remained  good,  and  in  out- 
ward appearance  he  seemed  in  vigorous  health  ;■  a  fact  often  observed  by 
M.  Lallemand,  in  patients,  whose  nervous  system  was  shattered  b^  ^^ 


dtaeaaa  In  tlie  mrrt  majiner,  and  who  inighi  even  be  lednced  ts  t 

Teres  of  idiocy. 

He  now  EGCtled  for  a  couple  of  years  on  the  continent,  and  from  diB 
rhaDge  of  soene  and  of  asEociatiotis,  his  spirits  be^n  to  rise  a  lltcl;,  and 
the  unhappy  one  ventnred  to  fall  to  timid  loTe.  Bat  bii  day  dream  waa 
KDon  ended.  Unable  long  to  abatsm  from  itady,  he  began  id  leain  % 
forelKn  language,  and  after  applying  to  it  caatiously  far  less  than  two 
months,  his  health,  unablo  to  bear  this  slieht  bnrden,  broke  down  wona 
than  ever.  His  sleep  became  dreadfully  disturbed,  to  that  he  feared  to  ga 
tiD  bed.  After  sleopiag  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  vould  wake  from  soma 
frightful  dream,  with  a  crushing  oppression  in  bi;  head  and  stomach,  so 
that  ho  eonld  scarcely  tnm  on  the  piHow.  After  lying  in  a  heary  ledi- 
argy  for  a  short  time,  as  if  his  whole  body  and  especi^ly  his  brain,  wera 
Corned  into  lead,  he  weuld  again  sink  to  sleep,  to  ftwake  again  after  ft 
short  interral  with  the  same  eihanited  feelings  aggrSTated;  and  thm 
would  the  weary  night  go  by,  learing  him  in  the  morning  so  prostrated 
that  he  could  hardly  rise.  A  few  nootnrslll  discharges  appeared  at  thti 
time,  but  soon  ceased.  He  became  perfectly  incapable  of  reading;, 
whidi  had  nerer  before  been  the  case.  On  attempting  to  read  even  one 
page  of  a  light  book,  he  felt  a  crashing  Bcnsation  in  his  head,  and  hil 
stomach  began  to  work  and  ferment  as  be  called  it,  and  if  he  persisted, 
this  soon  grew  so  oppressiie,  as  to  fon»  him  to  stop. 

He  suik  at  once  into  the  greatnt  dcEpair  and  disgost  at  life,  and  alee 
at  the  object  of  bis  love.  He  girt  up  his  loins  for  travel,  which  be  hnnd 
(o  be  the  only  thing  that  kept  his  foe  at  bay,  and  walked  in  solitary 
mcodiness  for  a  couple  of  montlis,  over  advance  of  abont  eight-hundred 
miles.  This  gave  him  a  little  relief,  and  on  hit  return  home,  his  nights 
were  not  qnlte  so  bad;  bat  still  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  lethargy,  unable  to 
opea  a  book,  and  spent  most  of  his  day  lying  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air, 
weighed  down  by  a  stupor  which  he  dare  cut  indntge  by  going  (o  sleep ; 
else,  as  be  esptessed  it,  hethongh't  he  could  have  ^ept  on  for  montlts, 
as  he  always  felt  more  eihausted  and  lethargio  on  wakening,  than  on 
going  Co  sleep.  If  he  had  an  emission  in  the  night,  the  next  day  would 
be  one  of  donUe  gloom. 

In  this  manner,  with  a  Ufe  in  the  open  air,  and  total  abstincnire  frcn 
books,  he  gradually  slept  away  some  of  the  worst  symptoms.  His  nighti 
became  pretty  good,  and  his  spirits  and  intellect  bi^n  to  recover  a  litcta^ 
though  the  total  inability  to  read  still  continocd.  Like  the  Sower  tbat 
ever  anew  opens  itself  to  the  sun,  as  soon  as  the  bitterness  of  the  wind 
has  n,bated,  his  mind  at  every  intermission  from  its  sufTerings,  struggled 
lo  nnfuld  itself  to  the  wJirmth  of  lore  and  hope. 

The  fermentation  of  self-conciousness  now  b^an  in  his  mind,  aa  It 
docs  whenever  we  have  time  and  peace  to  reflect,  and  analyze  onrseliM 
and  our  position.  His  views  began  to  widen,  and  his  hopes  to  reviTt 
partly  under  the  influence  of  a  new  attachment  he  had  formed  ;  and,  ■• 
he  became  enthnsiastto  under  the  coneionsness  of  increasing  knowledgt 
of  life  and  the  dcar-bougiic  lessons  of  experience,  his  ardent  mind  turned 
""'D  Cfwards  the  busy  world  i"  the  hope  of  being  able  todosomegoodH 
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ochflnefco  with  hk  impotent  brain.  BatasMMm  ashBbegtntodinelhk 
■dadtoanjpmnitylieperoeiTedthelielpiaBnQnof hiiBtato.  Heooald 
■ot  dream  of  entering  into  any  profamon  which  raqoiied  itndy,  and  fiw 
any  other  he  had  at  tlie  time  no  inclination.  Thai  after  atfwal  etraf^ 
l^mg  Bontha,  he  smik  faito  a  itill  deeper  gloom,  than  any  he  had  ^et 
«rpericnoed ;  he  blamed  himself  for  not  having  the  oonrase  to  finish  his 
misoaUe  life  by  suicide;  his  mind  became  haif-addled  oy  its  j^ysieal 
weakness,  and  by  the  wear  end  tear  of  his  passions,  so  that  he  seeaacd  tt 
himself  eter  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and  probably,  had  his  constltatioo 
■ot  been  naturally  a  lery  tooffh  and  strong  one,  he  might  have  beeome 
■o;  nnaUe  to  rest  anywhere,  he  tried  several  physicians,  and  systems  of 
cnre.  Homoeopathy,  to  whkh  he  gave  a  idiort  trial,  had  no  effect,  apd 
the  water  cnre,  with  all  its  immense  enrative  powers  in  chronic  disease, 
afforded  but  little  benefit.  He  stayed  at  a  hydropathic  establisbment  for 
two  months,  and  gained  considerably  in  mincolar  strength  and  weight, 
bat  the  ceidnal  impotence  continned  as  before. 

He  now  got  hold  of  Lallemand's  work,  which  he  contrived  with  diffi- 
colty  to  perose,  and  gained  from  it  the  knowledge  of  the  tmesezoal  re- 
medy for  his  ease.  However,  this  only  added  to  hSs  wretchedness,  for  theie 
ensned  «  stn^xle  between  his  knowledge  of  the  means  of  cnre,  and  his 
morbid  bashfmness,  in  which  the  latter  ever  prevailed. 

He  went  over  to  Paris  for  the  pnrposo  of  consalting  M.  Lallemand, 
who  told  him  that  by  employing  the  physiological  means,  namely,  sex- 
nal  interconrse,  he  would  certsinly  recover.  However  his  insuperable 
bashfdhiess,  and  powerless  will,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  this 
advice,  though  convinced  of  its  necessity.  He  returned  to  this  country, 
and  another  year  passed  by  in  the  same  impotent  and  hypochondriacal 
state ;  his  mind  tortured  by  a  divided  and  paralysed  will,  and  restlessness 
and  irritalnlity  making  him  a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  sorrow  and  mys- 
tery to  his  friends.  He  was  then  advised  to  try  change  of  climate  by 
some  of  the  English  physicians,  (not  one  of  whom,  though  acquainted 
with  his  past  hutory,  knew,  or  would  recommend,  what  was  necessary 
in  his  ease,)  and  he  set  off  for  a  long  tour  in  the  south  of  Europe.  On 
his  way  however,  he  passed  through  Paris,  and  again  consulted  M.  Lal- 
lemand, who  was  surprised  that  his  previous  advice  had  not  been  followed. 

IL  Lallemand,  as  he  always  does,  demanded  a  written  aeoount  of  his 
ease,  and  having  read  it,  said,  that  aU  tiiat  he  should  advise^  was,  duly 
regulated  sexual  intercourse,  and  washing  the  genital  organs  every  morn- 
ing with  cold  water.  By  such  means,  h^th  would  gradually  be  restored, 
though  it  would  probably  require  about  six  months  to  complete  the 
cnre.  This  time,  these  necessary  means  were  at  length  adopted.  Coi- 
tion was  at  first  permitted  only  once  a  week,  and  nothing  that  could  have 
an  exciting  effect  on  the  organs,  such  as  being  in  female  society,  wh&ch 
called  forth  the  venereal  desires,  taking  spiced  dishes  &c.,  was  aUowed  in 
the  interim.  A  bougie  was  also  introduced  to  strengthen  and  tonifjr  the 
organ,  -what  it  was  round,  that  there  was  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  pro* 
dmced  by  the  previous  cauterization.  Dilatation  of  this,  became  of  course 
a  prominent  part  of  the  treatment ;  for  stricture  is  itself  one  of  the  meet 
dangerous  causes  of  seminal  losses,  and  had  douV^Weu^'m  VSon  ^ka  ^9^^^ 


tggra.'TB.tea  the  disease ;  aud  in  two  months  the  patient  h 
Blight  improTCment  in  liis  symptoms,  and  to  entertaiu  newEoppB.  How- 
erei,  bp  now  contracted  a  gonorthcea  to  liia  eicesBiye  chagrin.  In  tiM 
Gonise  of  it  he  had  bubo,  and  swelled  t«&ticle,  tho  pain  and  tediuoi  of 
wbicb,  beaids  the  complete  arrest  of  bis  trsatment,  btDagbthimofconiM 
back  to  hie  fonnei  despair  ;  for  in  a  long  chronic  disease,  after  years  of 
hopeiessQCBB  and  constant  relapses  and  disappointments,  far  slighter  crili 
are  Bufficient  to  prostrate  the  patient's  fortitude. 

The  gononhcea  lasted  for  six  miserable  months,  in  spite  oC  Eill  sorts  of 
treatmeat,  but  was  at  last  cured.  After  its  stoppage,  the  treatment  of 
ihestricture,  and  the  tegnlar  sexual  intercourBe.  both  of  which  bad  been 
af  course  entirely  arrested,  were  renewed;  and  the  stricture  being  by  a 
treatment  of  two  months,  enftVilently  dilated,  health  began  gradnaliy  to 
rattirn.  Hd  began  almost  impercepribly,  to  recoier  the  power  uf  reading, 
and  his  netrouE  tone,  physical  and  moral.  Gradually,  the  gloom,  whieil 
had  so  long  btuoded  over  his  mind,  was  dispelled,  and  after  aboat  seven 
years  of  as  great  misery  and  impotence,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  youtli 


ji  eudure,  he  began  again  to  waken  to  life.  Since  thea,  bis  convaleEeoee 
has  progressed  steadily,  under  the  constant  use  of  tbe  natural  means  of 
health,  and  he  has  been  able  to  enter  on  a  profession,  aad  to  study  with 
energy  and  rigonr,  though  his  mind  has  by  no  means  its  first  elasticityt 
whicb  could  not  be  expected,  after  such  long  illness. 

Euwever,  though  his  health  will  probably  tier  remain  somewhat  deli- 
cate, compared  with  those  whose  constitutions  have  not  recetved  such 
lUde  shocks,  and  though  a  strictly  hygienic  life  is  more  evidently  uecei' 
sary  for  him,  than  for  the  more  robust,  yet  has  be  cause  for  inexpressible 
thankfulness  for  the  blessed  change  in  hia  state,  and  to  the  hand  thkt 

In  reading  the  above  btstory,  which  gives  so  imperfect  a  sketch  of  the 
years  of  reaf  suSering,  that  cJooded  the  brightest  days  of  a  young  and 
ardent  spirit  of  no  ordinary  energies,  let  ns  regard  it,  not  as  a  mere  in- 
dividual case,  but  as  a  type  of  a  whole  class,  and  involving  most  of  the 
moral  questions  on  seiual  Enbjects,  vhoEe  true  solution  is  of  such  immense 
Importance.  Who  was  the  trne  and  good  physician,  the  saviour  of  thit 
yoath?  It  wa£  he,  who,  undisturbed  in  his  clear  perception  of  naturll 
truth  and  duty  by  world-wide  prejndices,  Gonld  give  him  the  invaluable 
restilts  of  ills  years  of  patient  enquiry  on  the  subject,  and  thus  with  the 
certainty  of  demonstration  enable  him  to  escape  from  bis  abyss  of  misery 
to  the  world  of  hope  and  joy.  The  ignorant  physicians  on  the  contrary., 
were  they,  who,  influenced  by  the  common  moral  prejudices  on  these 
matters,  left  the  door  to  his  tecorery  for  ever  barred  against  him  ;  and, 
bad  there  not  been  truer  views,  and  a  braver  and  more  scientific  man  Ut 
apply  iLem,  would  have  permitted  the  unhappy  sufierer  to  drag  on  hit 
miserable  life,  and  probably  in  a  few  years  to  have  sunk  into  idiocy  or  i 
hopeless  bypocbondria,  a  horror  to  himself  and  a  cause  uf  the  deepeit  J 
aSiction  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  These  things  are  true,  and  I 
fiction,  and  tlienorld  must  before  long  admit  them.    The  subject  of  la._ 

it,  more  than  otlisrs,  bear  the  supernatural  modeof  reasoning-    Ik   J 

a  aJ/ otbgr»   the  irortd  is  cscapinE  at  tbe  present  day,  Ernm  Al 
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assamptions  and  dogmas  of  the  snperniitaral,  to  the  clear  and  demon- 
strable region  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  only  by  examining  every  individual 
case,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  that  we  shall  attain  to  true  views  on  the 
sabjecL 

Would  that  all  mankind  could  learn  to  consider  of  infinite  importance 
the  fate  of  every  single  individual !    We  do  not  live,  joy,  and  suffer,  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  every  one  of  us  is  a  type  of  the  whole  of  humanity, 
and  if  we  could  understand  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  being, 
we  would  understand  those  of  all  mankind.    We  arc  too  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  individual,  for  what  is  falsely  called  the  general 
good.    No  good  can  be  general,  which  does  not  include  the  good  of  every 
being  in  the  universe.    The  real  interests  of  each  individual  will  in- 
variably be  found,  if  we  search  deeply  and  patiently  enough,  to  be  inse- 
parably bound  up  with  those  of  all  mankind. 

'Die  true  physician  cannot  bear  the  very  name  of  sacrifice.  If  we  begin 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  individual,  which  of  us  is  safe  ?  Are 
we  not  all  individuals,  and  essentially  implicated  in  every  question 
which  involves  the  rights  or  duties  of  any  human  being  ?  Every  single 
case  of  disease  is  of  infinite  importance  to  one  individuS,  namely,  to  the 
sufferer,  but  of  no  less  reaJ  importance  to  us,  as  also  individuals,  liable 
oorselves,  or  our  children,  and  friendSs  to  the  same  evils ;  and  world-wide 
most  fall,  if  thsy  nurighteoasly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  cure. 
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VOLUNTARY    SEMINAL    DISCHARiSEfc. 


□  DOW  treated  of  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  disotiie,  I  fhai\ 
procetd  Co  siTe  a  fuller  descripCioa  sf  iiz  nocure  and  Eymptome.  DdUI 
the  rrsearclies  of  M.  Lkllemand,  alittou^h  recognised,  it  vas  very  little 
onderEtood,  hating  besninvolTedprerioaslj  in  Che  iDysCeTraiid  ignoranca 
which  brooded  over  all  Eezaal  Eubjectt,  and  nhich  eTon  to  a  grutt^  de- 

Eie  obscnreil  the  diseases  of  tbe  hmale  genital  organs,  ae  «b  shall  sea 
reaft«r.  It  was  whilst  abBeiriDg  diseases  of  the  braiQ,  that  M.  Lalle- 
mand  was  Brat  led  to  suspect,  and  eiamine  into,  the  eB'«:ts  oF  Eeminal 
disease  uQ  the  mole  system.  Ua>in(;  once  got  hoMcf  tbeclne,hefDl]owedit 
with  the  most  admirable  BteaOiness  ana  sagacity,  and  after  twenty  jeart 
bbDar,  he  laid  bare  tu  the  world,  in  his  work  ou  "  involnntary  semiiial 
discharges,"  published  only  some  few  yeara  ago,  a  host  of  the  most  '  ~ 

SUTtaDt  and  original  facts,  exemplified  by  the  histories  of  cases  wri 
y  the  patients  themselTes  ;  which  throws  over  the  whole  work  the  cad 
and  liTlog  interoKt  that  subjective  descriptions  alone  can  rave.  His  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  originality  and  importance  comparable  with  tboso  of 
any  other  medical  benefactor  of  his  riice,  but  are  yet  comparatively  little 
known,  or  at  least  openly  admitted  and  approved  by  our  profession  in 
Ibis  country  ;  for  this  chief  reason,  that,  sfaaldng  as  tliey  do  tlie  very 
fcundatious  of  tbe  tlieoret;cal  molality  between  cneseiee,  they  ace  opposed 
by  a  host  of  preJQdices. 

Unbappy  is  it  at  all  times  wben  we  have  to  da  with  su[«iQatural  pre- 
judices, the  most  difScolt  of  all  to  overcome ;  trebly  unbappy  is  it,  when 
they  stand  between  a  miserable  sufierer  and  liis  rescue  from  what  is  ab 

worse  than  death.     Had  they,  who  would  rigorously  enforce  abstinent 

ohastity,  on  bitn  who  is  wasting  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  ib 
eflects,  but  a  glimpse  into  his  real  hell  of  misery,  they  would  pause,  ant 
at  any  rate  wipe  their  hands  of  so  dangerous  and  responsible  a  matter 
interforiug  with  those  who  can  and  will  rescue  him.  Men  will  not  nt 
a-days  subtnit  to  be  made  antO'da-fa  of,  for  the  edification  of  their  t 
loos  neigtihours. 

The  veaeceal  and  genital  complaints  would  be  the  most  painful  of  all, 

>Brs  it  only  fur  the  painful  feelings  which  they  lllmo£t  invariably  looia 

^fUe  breasts  of  those,  wlui  have  tuflered  much  from  them.    Wbil»  ta 
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•ilMT  complaiiiti,  the  public  sympathy  is  at  least  wiih  the  sufferers,  and 
all  efforts  that  lore  and  skill  can  devise,  are  made  for  their  reUef,  in  these 
distfiBes,  and  these  only,  qtiite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  So  &r  from  pity- 
ing and  relieving,  the  public  do  all  they  can,  however  little  they  know 
▼hat  they  are  doing,  and  how  sinful  their  feelings  are,  further  to  degrade 
and  desolate  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  recovery.  Therefore,  there  is  no  class  of  diseases,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  such  irritability  and  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  abused  victims, 
none  wluch  so  spoils  the  moral  character,  however  nobla  it  may  be. 
(Hi !  that  we  may  yet  live  to  see  these  most  ruinous  and  unhappy  feel- 
ings disappear  from  the  human  breast ;  that  the  sexual  diseases,  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  widely  spread  of  all  at  present,  may  be,  like  the 
rest,  included  in  the  true  brotherly  love  and  sympathy  of  all  of  us ;  aad 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  to  promote  their  cure,  iad  to  banish  ihenl 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  world,  which  they  have  too  long  desolated ! 

By  spermatorrhoBa,  or  involuntary  seminal  discharges,  is  meant  the 
lots  of  seminal  fluid  without  the  wUl  of  the  patioit,  whioi,  when  it  occurs 
frequently,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  most  dreadful  disease.  These 
discharges  may  be  divided  into  the  nocturnal  and  the  diurnal.  In  the 
moeiumal  ones,  the  patient  has  generally  a  dream  on  some  venereal  sub- 
ject, an  erection  of  the  penis,  lud  a  discharge  of  semen,  and  wakes  just 
as  the  discharge  is  taking  place.  This  form  of  the  noctomal  emissions, 
which  may  occur  in  the  strongest  men,  and  is  generally  attendant  on 
the  period  of  puberty,  is  the  least  injurious,  as  it  contains  all  the  elements 
of  the  venereal  orgasm  except  that,  Ixion-like.  the  dreamer  embraces  a 
cloud. 

Many  persons,  who  live  alife  of  abstinence,  have  such  emissions,  at  shorter 
or  loager  intervals,  for  years,  and  yet  remain  tolerably  strong  and  vigorous. 
However,  they  are  always  suspicious,  and  prove,  even  when  they  do  not 
lednce  tfae  strength,  that  the  genital  organs  are  ready  for,  and  in  want 
ef  due  exercise,  just  like  the  feeling  of  muscular  irritability  which  we  have 
when  we  take  no  exercise.  All  such  warnings,  if  long  disregarded,  are 
1st  to  be  followed  by  enfeeblement  and  disease.  When  this  does  take 
plaee,  tfae  emissions  increase  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  begins  to  feel 
his  health  dedining.  The  emissions  may  now  take  place  nighuy,  or  even 
three  or  four  times  in  the  night  in  bad  cases,  and  this  soon  brin^  on  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion.  The  p«^rtion  in  which  nocturnal  emissions  weaken 
the  strength  in  any  one,  must  determine  how  far  they  constitute  a  dis- 
eace.  Sometimes,  when  few,  they  are  of  little  consequence ;  at  other 
timet,  if  fre^aent,  tiiiey  bring  on  the  greatest  prostration  and  melancholy. 

At  the  diseaae  prepresses,  discharges  take  place  without  a  venereal 
dream  or  erection.  Tdb  patient  wakes  suddenly  from  a  stupor,  just  as 
tbe  diaofaaige  is  pouring  out,  which  he  will  try  in  vain  to  cheoL ;  or,  per- 
haps, he  does  not  wake  till  after  it  is  over,  and  then,  as  a  lethargic  con- 
fldonnets,  which  of  itself  tells  him  what  has  taken  place,  slowly  awakens, 
ha  pnte  down  his  hand  and  sickens  with  despair,  as  he  perceives  tiie 


tal  drain,  and  thinks  on  the  gloomy  morrow,  which  will  follow 
At  the  disease  advances  stul  further,  the  organs  lose  their  natnra 
powan  of  pouring  forth  a  large  quantity  luvoLwu^Vk']  «t  ^^ui^XsofiS^  ^"^^ 


■MDen  becomes  thinner,  and  dateriamted  in  quality;  and  as  f«st  u  il 
formi,  it  drains  off,  whenever  naj  exertion  is  made  ;  as  at  Etool,  ia  (roiog 
luto  &culd  bath,  in  making  water,  or  eienin  thinking  oa  a  renereal  sol^ 
Ject.  TheBB  cooBtitnte  the  diamai  involuntary  diBcharges,- which  lis 
»lwayE  a  sign  of  a  worse  form  oF  tbe  diseasi>,  and  greater  weatoess. 

When  tbe  patient  goEe  to  stool,  he  will  observe,  that  after  )io  baa  ex- 
pelled  tlie  contents  of  his  bladder,  a  Jew  drops  of  a  thick  viscid  whitish- 
iookiag  Quid,  like  tba  mucas  from  tbe  oose,  follows,  and  if  he  ha£  to  ml 
much  eieition,  as  for  instance,  to  overcome  constipation,  more  o 


will  appear,  with  a  senaatiou  of  slight  venereal  titillatiun ;  and,  at  last,  . 
thongb  rarelj,  even  an  erection  and  a  full  discharge  may  be  produced  ;  J 
the  semen  may  also,  though  more  rarely,  appear  bofOre  the  atream  ot 
nrine.  If  this  fluid  be  examined,  nnder  a  microscope,  it  will  be  fouud  to 
be  teraen  from  the  prosencB  of  the  apermolaiooida.  In  the  urine,  if  ie> 
men  be  discharged  also  in  making  water,  it  floats  about  like  a  cloud,  and 
can  be  recognised  by  the  same  test.  This  mode  of  recognising  the  diseaie 
by  tbe  microscope  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  reveals  frequently  the  cauw 
of  tbe  most  obscure  symptoms.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  a  cloud  is  ver; 
cften  present  in  urine,  which  contains  no  semen. 

When  apennatorthoja  has  existed  long,  the  semen  sometimes  becomei 
much  deteriorated  in  quality,  so  aa  to  be  incapable  of  serving  for  impres- 
nation.  The  sperm atosooids  in  these  cases  are  sometimes  scarcSy 
to  be  recognised,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  their  normal  develops-    ' 

As  soon  as  tbe  nocnirnal  emissions  have  become  so  numerous,  that 
tbe  patient's  constitution  cannot  support  tbe  drain,  the  powers  begin  to 
break  down.  The  one  prevailing  feature  in  all  tbe  symptoms  canaed  bf 
seminal  losses,  is  wio^ffiin^  <^  Hie  riirvoun  system.  There  is  perhaps,  no 
chronic  disease,  not  having  its  seat  in  the  broin  itself,  in  which  this  pact 
becomes  so  enfeebled.  The  signs  of  nervous  exbanstion  arc  at  first  alight 
a  feehiig  cf  weakness  on  rising  in  tbe  morning,  especially  after  a  noo- 
turnal  emission,  and  still  more  after  two  or  three  in  the  same  night ;  A 
lort  of  mistiness  or  haze  in  the  thoogbts,  and  dimness  in  the  sight,  wMla 
the  eye  loses  its  lustre;  enfeeblement  of  muscular  power,  with  irritability 
of  its  Gbie,  often  shown  by  palpitation  of  tbe  heart,  (so  constant  an  at- 
tendant on  Dcrvoui  exhaustion, )  which  has  caused  in  many  casef, 
groundless  fear  of  organic  heart  disease  ;*  indigestion  and  caastipatian, 
from  insufficient  nerruus  tone ;  and  wasting  of  the  frame  more  or  less. 
In  dilferent  patients,  diS'erent  parts  are  chieSy  affected.  Thus  one  (  whtt 
has  probably  not  studied  hard,  and  in  whom  the  brain  is  not  the  tuI-  ' 
neratile  part,]  will  not  complain  so  much  of  his  head,  but  ratber  of  in-  J 
digestion,  emaciation,  and  muscular  debility ;  whilst  others  retain  tba 
-     f  blooming   health,  whose    mind    may  be    greatly    en- 


appear, 
feebled. 


ir  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  and  striking  similarity  ii 
symptoms  of  all  affected  with  the  disease  ;  which  will  enable  him  wh 
well  studied,  readily  to  rccognisa  i^  and  will  afford  to  every  intell 
jmtleat,  ia  the  interesting  histories  ooutained  in  M.  Lalleniand'i ' 
•  traaacript  of  bis  own  st 
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As  the  disease  adTanoes,  all  the  symptoms  beeome  aggratated.  The 
patient  gradually  and  slowly  sinks  into  the  greatest  emaciation  and 
weakness,  if  unrdioTed  ;  he  becomes  impotent,  t.  e.  cannot  have  sexual 
connection,  for  the  weakened  brain  can  no  longer  call  up  an  erection  in 
the  no  less  weakened  genital  organs  ;  or  if  sexual  connection  be  effected, 
the  emission  comes  almost  imme£ately,  and  with  little  enjoyment.  Along 
with  thiSy  there  is  often  at  one  time  a  disgust  at,  and  at  another  a  morbia 
bashfuhiess  in  the  presence  of  women.  The  mind  may*be  Tariously  affected, 
according  to  his  disposition ;  he  may  become  sarage  and  repulsive,  so  as  to 
aroid  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  feel  hatred  and  disgust  at  mankind  4 
or  gloomily  despairing,  hypochondriacal,  and  timid ;  the  intellect  gradually 
Inses  its  clearness  and  elasticity,  and  ceases  to  obey  the  powerless  will, 
which  may  seek  in  rain  to  bend  it  to  attentive  thought,  and  this  may 
proceed  even  to  insanity  or  idiocy,  in  the  worst  cases ;  but  though  these 
extreme  results  have  taken  place,  let  us  hope  that,  as  the  disease  and  its 
cure  become  better  known,  it  will  rarely  again  be  allowed  to  proceed  so 
far.  For  it  is  one  which  advances  slowly,  so  that  many  years  would  be 
reouired  in  general  to  bring  a  man  to  this  state ;  and  its  treatment,  if 
Juucious,  is  in  most  cases  very  effective ;  unlike  many  other,  far  more 
intractable,  though  not  so  miserable,  diseases. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  diseases  of  humanity,  but  one  m  which  an 
immensity  might  be  done,  which  is  not  done,  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Would  we  could  say  as  much  for  all  diseases !  When  we  think  of  cancer, 
organic  heart  disease,  &c.,  of  the  first  of  which  the  causes  are  almost 
uiuuiown,  while  we  often  see  the  second  produced  in  a  day  under  our  eye 
in  rheumatic  fever,  to  cause  years  of  insupportable  anguish — states  hard  of 
prevention  and  incapable  of  cure — ^how  does  the  thought  of  sdl  the 
miseries  that  poor  humanity  is  exposed  to,  awake  our  pity !  Give  us  but 
a  glimpse  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease,  and  shaJl  we  not  mow 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it ! 

Spermatorrhoea  is  not  likely  to  cause  structural  disease  in  the  chief  vi 
tal  organs,  contrary  to  what  has  been  thought.  Many  a  patient  and 
physician  have  been  deceived  in  believing  that  the  functional  diseases  of 
the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c..  produced  by  seminal  weaJmess,  proceeded 
from  an  organic  affection  of  these  parts  themselves.  Many  have  con- 
sulted M.  Lallemand,  believing  themselves  to  be  labouring  under  such 
diseases,  or  consumptive,  in  ^om  the  emaciation  and  weakness  pro- 
ceeded from  the  far  more  manageable  spermatorrhoea.  In  particmar, 
very  many  of  that  class,  to  whom  the  name  of  hypochondriacs  has  been 
given,  as  an  excuse  for  our  ignorance  of  their  malady,  and  its  core, 
have  been  discovered  to  be  afiected  with  this  disease,  in  which  hypo- 
chondria, or  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  symp- 
tom. 

In  male  animals,  such  as  the  bull,  dog,  &c.,  in  whom  this  disease  has 
been  observed,  the  v^ry  same  effects,  moral  and  physicaJ,  have  been  found, 
as  in  man.  The  animal  became  solitary,  gloomy,  and  unwilling  to  be 
disturbed ;  retired  from  his  fellows,  and  gradually  grew  weak,  emaciatedt 
and  at  last  sank  exhausted. 

As  for  the  termination  of  the  disease  ;  Uldt  tA  Vui^^\\i\Aa  ^  ^\!)^»!c^ 


IDS  itsvA-L  aEbteioN. 

teadencT  to  laeietse.  The  patient  may  aitti  jeo-n  of  mfbrbg;,  nnkinto 
Ibe  loweat  stage  of  weakneis,  and  die.  iS.  Laltemand  describes  icine 
cases,  in  vhich  death  was  caaeed  by  a,  bind  of  apoplexy,  eharaotcriBtis 
of  this  disoase,  and  mdni:ed  bf  tbe  exbausted  state  of  the  biaiu.  The  dis- 
ease has  in  many  cases  proceeded  ta  ius&nity,  and  idiocy ;  in  one  cOH^ 
which  was  cnred  by  treatment,  the  pSiiient  had  lost  the  knovieiige  of  hie 
friends,  and  the  poTsr  of  speech.'  From  this  extreme,  thereare  of  conn* 
infinite  gradations,  up  to  perfect  eoondncsE  of  intellect.  M.  I^llemaod. 
makes  many  obserratioai,  foil  of  interest,  on  some  of  the  diBtingnished 
men  of  past  timet,  whom  he  socpects  to  bxTS  been  affected  by  this  diseate;' ' 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  by  tbeiroirn  description  of  their  symp-" 
toins,  his  suspicions  seem  well  founded.  From  tbe  description  of  bisiU- 
health  which  Ronssean  gives  in  his  confesiions,  snd  of  tbe  sufferingii 
vbicb  braugbt  oubis  deatb,  baring  preTloasly  reduced  bim  to  a  ilaM 
almost  dF  madness,  Lallemand  jadges  hioi  to  bare  labaorcd  under  spennft-^ 
lorrbo^a,  which  produced  many  of  tbe  extraordinary  mora.1  and  intellects 
ual  effects,  depicted  by  that  unfortunate  luan  with  inch  matchless  Tivid- 
nesE,  To  tbe  eye  of  Lord  Brougham,  Booiseau  is  a  man  of  rare,  bat 
'as,  fnllof  TicB  and  crime;  wbde,  to  the  penetrating  gaze  al 


Ibe  truer  philosopher,  he  is  a  sad,  and  infinitely  insCin. 
most  noble  mind,  straggling  under  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  socret  bodily 
disease.  I  do  trast,  that  this  will  be  tbe  last  centnry,  when  anj'  ana 
will  beliere  himself  qualified  to  judge  of  man,  a  phyaico-psychicd 
being,  while  in  utter  ignorancs  of  bis  material  part,  audits  workings. 
Are  tbe  law«  aud  diseases  of  tbe  body  a  less  important  part  in  manl 
bistory,  than  every  sophistical  idea,  proceeding  from  the  countless  theory- 
spinning  brains,  that  have  left  their  webs  in  the  lumber-room  of  "-" 
and  melapliysical  speculations? 

Pascal,  he  also  suspects  to  have  had  tbe  disease,  and  probably  ii 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wlio  is  said  to  have  lived  a  life  of  strict  sexnal  absti- 
nence, which  produced  before  death  a  total  atrophy  of  tbe  testicles, 
showing  the  nataral  sin  which  bad  been  committed.  It  is  certain  that 
bis  matchless  intellect  declined  after  middle  age.  and  it  is  even  s^d,  I 
know  Dot  with  what  tmth,  tbat  be  almost  lost  bis  mind  late  in  life.  It 
Ts  a  disease,  whose  progress  is  greatly  favoured  by  study  ;  and  as  D* 
hnman  brain  can  withstand  it,  we  may  well  believe  that  very  many  casM 
of  premature  mental  decay  have  been  owing  to  it.  No  man  issafe  fro« 
ft  greater  or  less  degree  of  seminal  weakness,  who  does  not  exercise  h'" 
•genital  organs,  or  reproductive  part,  as  daly  as  tlie  braiu,  stomach,  < 
«Dy  other  organ. 

Tbe  appearances  found  after  death,  in  patients  labouring  under  tUl. 
Jiseace,  complete  the  chain  of  inductive  reasoning.  H.  Lallemaad  fooaj 
in  maoy  cases,  the  ejaculatory  canals  wide oed,  and  their  oriSces  inflamed; 
the  testicles  generally  much  softer  than  natural,  and  some  other  sign* 
slinwing  the  diseased  state  of  the  cenital  organs. 

I  bare  already  described  sereral  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  diseu*)  i ; 
in  Boeakin?  of  the  disuse,  ovmae,  and  abuse  of  the  genital  organs.  '. 

:e°  of  the  disease,  among  RomaA 
ii^T  vows,  of  mlibacy,  (or"  -'■■-- 
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noft  flagrant  instances  of  the  ignoranee  of,  and  disresaid  for»  ^^^J 
lairs) ;  many  anions  yonng  men,  who  had  brooght  it  on^y  mastorbatlon 
tt  school,  and  elsewhere ;  many  among  old  debancheeSf  ezhaosted  by  ex« 
messes  and  renereal  complaints.  Other  causes  of  it  are  found  in  anything 
vhiefa  weakens  or  irritates  the  genital  organs.  Thus  a  very  common  and 
most  important  cause  is  a  gonorrhooa,  especially  if  it  have  lasted  for  a 
tons  time. 

ni  this  case,  the  inflammation  gradually  extends  down  the  canal,  till 
it  reaches  tiiat  portion  wiiere  the  ejacnlatory  doets  empty  themselTes, 
and  thus  often  gives  rise  to  most  obstinate  spermatorrhea.  A  strietnre 
in  the  urethra  is  also  a  very  common  cause.  The  urine  arrested  behind 
the  obstruction,  distends  the  canal,  and  enters  into  the  ejaenlatory  duets, 
which  become  widened,  and  thus  may  great  seminal  weakness  be  brou^ 
on.  The  debility  and  hypochondria,  whioh  often  forms  so  madced  a 
characteristic  of  strictured  patients,  is  in  most  oases  attribntaUe  to  the 
loss  of  semen.  Another  cause — (which  operated  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  H.  Lallemand's  cases,  written  by  the  patient  himsdf,  and 
giving  the  most  graphic  and  affecting  picture  of  his  unaided  fruitless 
struffgles  with  his  terrible  foe, )  is  the  esdstenee  of  ascarides,  a  i^edes  of 
smalTwonn,  in  the  adjacent  mtestine.  Tho  constant  irritatioB  caused 
by  their  neighbourhood  oc<»8ioned  the  discharges. 

Tlie  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  of  malt  or  q^iritnous  liquors,  has 
also  a  very  weakening  dSect  on  the  genitals,  and  predisposes  to  disease. 
They  also  aggravate  the  nervous  symptoms  in  those  ajfected  with  the 
disease,  and  should  be  entire^  absti£ied  from.  When  the  mrvoui  syitsm 
loses  its  tone,  from  any  debilitating  cause,  such  as  seminal  weakness,  il 
cannot  bear  tihe  least  irregularity.  It  is  a  distressing  feature  in  the  eooi- 
I^nt,  that  tiie  patient  cannot  indulge  in  any  such  sensual  gratification^ 
without  injuring  himself ;  slight  irr^ularities,  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  one  in  healtii,  cause  dreadful  jarring  in  his  shattered  nerves. 

Other  predisposing  causes,  which  render  a  man  more  liable  to  thi 
disease,  and  the  disease  itself,  if  once  established,  more  difficult  to  cure, 
are,  naturally  weaJi  and  imperfect  genital  ogans,  which  in  some 
rare  cases  do  not  develope  themselves  at  puberty,  but  continiie 
through  life  In  the  rudimentarv  state ;  a  long  foreskin,  or  a  con- 
genital phymosis,  ( whidi  consists  m  the  inability  to  draw  back  the  fonskin 
over  the  glans,)  in  which  case,  unless  great  attenti<m  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
the  sebaceous  matter  collects  round  uie  base  of  the  fflans,  becomes  acrid, 
and  causes  irritation.  In  many  of  M.  LaUemanoj  cases  there  was  a 
louff  foreskin,  large  urethral  orifice,  flabby  and  soft  testicles  and  serotom, 
with  a  fe^le  growth  of  hair.  Where  the  length  of  the  prepuoe  fiavoon 
irritation,  he  practises  circumcision. 

He  gives  also  one  or  two  cases,  in  wfaidi  seminal  discharges  habitually 
took  place  backwards  into  the  bladder,  instead  of  forwards,  and  in  whid 
the  patients  sank  gradually  into  the  impotmt  and  eihansted  state.  Thie 
was  caused,  l^  their  having  been  in  iHie  practice  of  cheekine  the  disohaife 
when  about  to  come,  by  compressing  the  urethra,  in  oiaer  to  preveoft 
impregnation ;  a  most  dangerous  haoit.  Anything  atiall  abnormal  in  the 
venereal  act,  such  as  dallying  with  it  too  Ions,  ot  am^  o^duet  ffissao  ^^^^"^ 
fteaetiee  is  very  'Teakening  to  the  organs  and  tne  nvtvooA  vyiMtnu 
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Let  UE  not  inmgiue  tliat  this  disease  is  of  rare  occurceuce  ;  the  extreme 
efieots  are  indeed  nut  su  common,  perhaps,  as  Uiose  of  some  other  diseaEei  i 
but  from  its  peculiar  aatnie,  the  ignorance  of  tiie  laws  of  the  genital 
organs  among  men  acd  vomen,  and  the  great  difficulties  vLich  oppoee 
thii  uataral  bealtby  exercise  Of  the  seiual  organs,  there  are  probably 
few  mED,  wbo  have  cot  safTered  more  or  less  in  their  heiiUli,  moral  and 
physical,  from  seiual  derangemeDt, 

Nerer  da  we  see  that  ignoratice  and  mystery  do  not  lead  to  disease  and 
misery  ;  and  can  wesnppose,  that  so  TiUtly  important  a  subject  as  tb« 
human  body  generally,  aud  the  sexual  orgaus,  of  which  we  are  more  pai- 
li^ularly 'spwikiDg,  caa  remain  unknown,  and  their  laws  unstudied. 
withoQt  the  most  grieTons  consequences  ?  One  great  reasoD.  why  men  da 
not  take  a.  more  lirid  interest  in,  and  do  nut  more  rererently  study 
bodily  laws,  is  that  their  rewards  and  punisbmeuts  are  hid  from  them  :  all 
iniight  into  disease  is  confined  to  the  physicians,  and  thus  the  laluable 
lesson  is  lost  to  the  public.  Forwe  learn  recerenee  and  respect  for  laWE. 
just  in  proportion  as  wo  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  them,  and 
bare  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  their  obserrance  and  neglect  aflect 
□s,  or  our  Deighboora,  Tbns,  until  all  men  are  called  upon  to  vilDcsE, 
make  tbemBelrea  acquainted  vith,  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  larioai 
states  of  pbysica!  health  and  disease,  no  less  than  on  the  moral  ones,  they 
will  never  take  a  due  interest  in  the  study  and  observance  of  the  phy- 
sical laws. 

With  regard  to  tbe  cnie  of  sperm alorrbcea,  fiomwLat  has  already  beeo 
said,  it  will  be  seen,  tiiat  the  great  object  is  to  bring  the  genital  organt 
into  such  a  state,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  and  proiit  by  suffi- 
cient and  normal  exercise.  To  arrest  the  spermatorrb<Ea,  and  thenlcare 
the  organs  to  be  again  enfeebled  from  disuse,  is  as  profitless,  as  to  cure 
a  brokea  leg,  and  allow  tbe  patient  to  remain  ever  after  on  the  sofa. 
The  indications  for  treatment  in  every  case  of  seminal  weakness,  are,  aa 
iu  all  other  diseases,  first  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  second!;, 
Jo  remedy  tbe  effects,  and  thirdly,  to  restore  tbe  constitution  as  far  ai 

iiossible  to  its  original  strengtn,  uy  eniDrciiig  aiientioa  to  physiological 
aws,  whose  iufringemeut  tias  caosea  tne  oisease.  Thus,  if  on  esomination 
we  find  a  stricture,  it  must  be,  itpossioie,  ouatcu  -,  ilascarides,  they  musC 
be  dislodged.  If  the  patient  trace  bis  ill  health  to  a  former  gonorrbcea. 
i  bo  urethra  should  be  explored  by  a  t>ougie,  and  if  the  irritability  be  ap- 
parently caused  by  cbronic  imQammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  over 
the  ejaculatury  ducts,  M,  Lallemand  recommends  the  application  of  the 
armed  bongie.  Tbis  iostrument,  intended  to  cauterize  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  metallic  bongie,  tbrougb  which  a, 
stilet  IE  pa&sed,  containing  at  its  eod  tbe  caustic  nitrate  of  silver,  with 
wbieh  he  slightly  touches  the  tender  part  of  the  urethra,  on  whitJi  the 
iiritability  seems  to  depend.  To  this  application, U.  Lallemand,  whowai 
the  first  tu  iulrodnce  it,  ascribes  very  great  virtues  m  many  intractable 
■aset ',  and  it  cert^nly  possesses  wonderful  powers  in  checking  speimatorr- 
ikca.  However  it  should  be  used  only  in  bad  cases,  or  in  those  arising. 
tnta  gonorrbo^l  imfiammation,  when  sexual  connection,  and  bygieuia 

~" /flfiompelenf  to  check  the  discharees;  it  should  be  applied  very' 

i  in  ao  case  more  than  twice,     mb lia,ie  seen  above  its  rash 
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applieation  produoe  strictiire,  (not  an  uncommon  ooenrrence),  a  

oAeo  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  spermatorrhooa  itself.  Dr.  Dawson, 
a  pupil  of  M.  Lallemand,  has  introduced  another  application,  which  ne 
belieres  from  long  experience  to  possess  manyadyantages  oyer  the  nitrate 
»f  Bilrer.  He  uses  an  ointment,  composed  of  iodine  and  the  chloride  of 
zinc,  which  he  applies  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  by 
means  of  a  boogie  passed  along  the  urethra.  The  adyantages  of  this  pre- 
paration are,  that  the  application  does  not  give  the 'least  pain,  (while 
cauterization  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  somewhat  painful),  and  does  not 
hinder  the  patient  from  going  about  as  usual.  It  also  produces  a  more 
satisfactory  and  lasting  cure,  by  removing  inflammation,  and  any  swelling 
^>f  the  prostate  gland,  which  may  exist ;  and  this  sweUing  of  the  gland  is* 
according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  very  frequently  present  in  bad  spermatorrhosa. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  remedy  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  it  be  duly  followed.  We  must  remember  that  the 
organs  are  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  hence  that  an  immoderate  exercise 
at  first,  might  have  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  our  desires.  Hence 
coition  should  at  first  be  very  moderate ;  once  a  week,  or  so ;  and  should 
be  gradually  increased  with  the  waxine  powers.  Hie  signs  of  its  favor- 
able action  are,  an  increase  of  tone  boUi  of  mind  and  body,  ipiproved  appe- 
tite, spirits,  and  self-confidence.  The  patient  sJiould  not  be  much  in  the 
company  of  women  at  other  times,  if  they  excite  venereal  desires,  which 
are  not  to  be  gratified.  He  should  live  in  the  open  air,  take  enough  of 
exercise,  but  not  too  much,  which  might  weaken  him  and  cause  a  seminaJ 
discharge. 

Medicines  will  be  found  generally  not  only  of  little  use,  but  of  positive 
injury.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  complaints,  Uiey  are  often  used  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  and  tend  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  patient 
and  physician  from  the  one  grand  and  really  efficient  remedy.  Purgative 
medicines  are  almost  always  ill-bonle  in  this  disease,  but  a  clyster  of 
warm  or  cold  water  should  be  used  frequently,  if  there  be  constipation, 
which  has  a  very  bad  effect  in  promoting  the  diurnal  discharges,  by  the 
exertions  it  causes  at  stool. 

Wine,  beer,  vinegar,  &c.,  are  also  bad,  and  should  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  stricture,  when  they  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Very 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment 
do  not  contract  a  venereal  disease.  In  him  it  is  ten-fold  to  be  dreaded, 
for  it  arrests  his  cure,  greatly  complicates  his  case,  and  is  dreadfully  dis- 
heartening to  one  who  has  suffered  so  long.  This  risk  is  often  made  an 
objection  to  the  sexual  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not 
call  in  question  its  scientific  truth,  but  merely  its  practical  advisability. 
Of  course  the  patient  should  be  most  earnestly  cautioned  against  this 
danger ;  and  unless  a  reliable  connection  can  be  obtained  by  mm,  which 
is  unfortunately  too  rarely  the  case,  he  should  sedulously  use  the  pre- 
ventive means  I  shall  speak  of  under  the  head  of  venereal  diseases. 
Still,  even  though  such  a  disease  be  contracted,  it  will  not  often  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  treatment,  which  will  ultimately  oonduot 
the  patient  to  health. 

The  introduction  of  an  elastic  bon^e,  once  o^er^  "v^^  ot  VaXsasj;^ 


ttr  gife  tone  to  the  ea&al,  is  highly  recommended  bj  M.  LaJlemand ;  and 
e?t9i  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  passage  should  always  in  this  dis- 
ease be  explored  by  a  bon^e,  which  gives  hardly  any  pain,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  bestrictore,  or  unnsoal  tenderness  at  any  part. 

He  also  recommends  mineral  baths  in  many  cases,  and  I  should  advise 
much  more  strennoosly  the  water  cure,  (though  of  course  only  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  sexual  treatment,)  as  by  far  the  most  concentrated  and 
systematic  hygienic  treatment  bitherto  introduced.  Were  I  to  express, 
how  much  I  admire  and  what  results  I  hope  for,  from  this  immense 
addition  to  therapeutics,  the  praise  might  seem  extravagant ;  though  not: 
to  those,  who  know  the  paramount  importance  of  the  physiological  or 
natural  conditions  of  health,  so  ably  explained  in  the  works  of  Dr.  An- 
drew Combe,  Liebig,  and  many  others. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  men  wdl  conversant  with  the  natural 
laws  of  health,  should  not  admit,  how  admirably  in  most  respects 
the  hydropathic  system,  when  skilfully  applied,  carries  out  these 
principles ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  ordinary 
and  natural  means  of  health,  upon  which  it  is  of  such  infinite  importance 
that  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  both  in  health  and  disease,  should  be  fixed. 
How  can  those,  who  should  know  better,  talk  of  this  system,  one  of  the 
greatest  marks  of  the  age's  advancement,  as  in  the  same  category  with 
homoeopadiy ;  from  which  it  differs  utterly,  except  in  the  single  respect 
that  its  claims  have  been  too  arrogantly  ana  exclusively  asserted,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  new  doctrines,  which  have  to  establish  a  position  for 
themselves  in  our  esteem?  As  for  homoeopathy,  it  is  quite  different 
from  our  natural  experiences  of  the  influences,  which  produce  health  and 
disease ;  and  as  such, — (although  it  should  not,  now-a-days  that  it  has  so 
large  a  body  of  followers,  be  treated  with  negleot,  but  rather  patiently 
investigated,  and  disproved,  if  found  false,)  it  lies  far  from  the  beliefs  and 
conceptions  of  the  most  of  us.  But  the  water  cure  is  systematised  com- 
mon sense ;  exercise  for  weak  and  lazy  muscles,  pure  country  air  for 
pining  lungs ;  powerful,  regular,  and  invigorating  baths  for  skins,  all 
their  lives  suffering  from  hydrophobia ;  cold  water  and  plain  food,  for 
blood  pampered  by  wine,  and  spiced  dishes ;  may  not  these,  which  go  to 
the  very  root  of  so  many  of  the  diseases  of  man,  be  expected  to  do  more 
good  in  general,  than  courses  of  double-edged  medicines,  so  often  pre- 
scribed for  effects,  while  the  causes  remain  unremoved  ?  If  any  one  read 
the  works  of  some  of  our  best  physicians,  as  Holland,  Forbes,  Andrew 
Combe,  and  many  others,  he  will  see  how  much  an  essentially  hydropathic 
treatment  enters  into  the  most  scientific  medicine  of  the  day,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  desirable  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  hydro- 
pathic remedies,  such  as  the  wet  sheet,  (a  cold  water  bandage,  extended 
to  the  whole  body),  the  douche,  and  vapour  bath ;  and  ultimately,  (and  at  a 
period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  far  distant,) — ^for  the  union  and  incorporation 
in  one,  of  the  two  systems,  without  which  hydropathy  can  exercise 
comparatively  a  slight  influence  on  the  health  of  society.  At  present 
however,  it  is  rather  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy,  from  their  both  being 
classed  and  run  down  together,  that  seem  inclined  to  make  common  cause. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  like  every  other— a  subject,  whose  vast  im- 
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portanoe  is  as  yet  only  dimly  concdred — ^we  xnnst  seek  to  remoTe  all  the 
canses  of  it.  Some  of  these  consist  in  other  diseases,  as  for  instance, 
gonorrhoea,  a  most  important  canse,  which  by  producing  stricture  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  the  ultimate  origin  of 
the  spermatorrhoea. 

The  modes  of  prerenting  disuse,  overuse,  and  abuse,  of  the  genital 
organs,  have  been  shortly  considered  above ;  and  consist  chiefly,  as  does 
the  prevention  of  all  diseases,  in  universally  diffusing  among  all  human 
beings,  men  and  women,  a  kncnvledge  of  the  laws  and  structure  of  the 
body,  and  of  all  its  organs,  and  in  afibrding  them  the  power  of  obeying 
these  laws.  Ther9  is  D9  other  posaibk  prevention  of  disease,  than 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  mstory  of  disease,  and  rever- 
ence for  them,  as  universally  spread  as  any  branch  of  human  knowledge 
may  be. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  beg  the  reader,  if  he 
wish  to  obttun  a  further  knowledge  of  it,  and  an  insight  into  a  field  of 
moxal  and  physical  experiences,  teeming  with  noreky  and  importance, 
that  be  liad  If.  IiaUemand's  great  work  on  in?olimtary  seipixial 
diachftrgBi,  of  which  ao  imperfiKt  an  idea  hai   been  pwtn  in  tliit 


L  cl^s  of  diseases,  mncb  better  known  and  Iklmoit 
more  videlf  spread,  tban  the  trae  genital  diseases,  vbicb  1  hare  been 
deacribiug ;  nay,  it  may  be  said,  than  any  other  disease.  For  there  is 
Bcsrcely  a  corner  of  the  globe  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  fonnd,  and 
tbey  IcddC  and  gender  most  of  all  in  tbe  very  heart  of  our  cinlization. 
Like  tba  poison  in  tbe  cnp,  tbey  embitter  all  yonthfal  lave,  and  breed 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  despair,  among  young  and  trnsting  minds.  IJke 
the  dragon  of  the  gardens  of  old,  tliey  bar  the  gate  often  of  very  sal- 
vation opon  youth.  Not  only  are  tbe  iioor.  wretched,  friend  less  dingbters 
uf  pleasure  their  victitDs,  one  ine  respeciea  wife  and  kaploss  child  are 
thus  often  rotted  from  tlie  snrface  of  tbe  earth.  Tbey  fall  alike  on  tbe 
inexperienced  and  the  most  dissipated  :  and,  like  tlie  old  laws,  have  ai 
severe  a  punishment  for  a  first  transgression,  as  for  tbe  old  offender. 

And  who  dares,  in  tbe  present  day  of  morbid  morality,  lo  take  op  the 
cause  of  these  Q^lected,  nay,  often  despised  Bod  abborred  victims,  andcoii> 
tend  with  ndeqnate  energy  ^aiD.'t  the  lavager,  that  spreads  corruption 
from  tbe  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
family,  scarcely  a  constitution,  untainted  bvit!  No  one  among  tbe 
fair-weather  mocalists  wiu  aooroacli  tbe  subject,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
only  to  make  coiruptioa  and  degradation  ten-fold  more  OTervhelming 
to  the  unfortuaate  safferers.  hotbing  Is  done  by  society  at  large,  ns- 
tblng  by  any  philanthropic  individiial  heart,  to  try  in  tbo  least  to  pre- 
vent this  hideous  evil;  and  thus  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery 
permitted  to  continue  among  us.  Even  for  the  very  reason  that  othen 
neglect,  laugh  at,  or  reproach  the  victims  of  these  sexual  diseasta. 
especially  when  they  are  poor  and  friendless,  and  the  voice  of  their 
bitter  woe  is  domb,  sboald  they  claim  double  revereace  and  sympathy 
from  every  generona  breast.  Oh,  ye  poor  onesl  shall  J  not  respect  your 
desolation  and  shame,  when  the  Levile  passes  by  on  the  other  side  ? 

An  immensity  could  be  done  to  check  these  diseases,  and  great  and 
laudable  have  been  the  eiforts  made  in  France  to  this  end ;  although 
never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  adequate  means  been  taken  to  nre- 
reut  aay  disease,  nor  will  there  be,  till  all  men  became  deeply  imj 


with  the  importance  and  sacred  duty  of  this  endeavour.  There  is  scarcely 
any  disease  vhich  does  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  physicdly  and 
morally,  to  mankind.  Can  any  of  ns  still  belioTe  that  physical  evil  can 
exist  without  necessarily  causing  moral  degradation  ? 

By  putting  a  check  upon  these  diseases,  the  axe  would  be  laid  to  the 
very  root  of  a  sreat  many  of  the  most  fearful  evils  that  infest  mankind, 
and  of  which  they  are  the  fountain-head.  Scrofula,  consumption,  in* 
sanity,  mercurial  poisoning,  stricture,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  other 
ills,  may  often  be  traced  to  this  source.  Does  it  not  then  become  our 
sacred  duty  to  arrest  and  nip  in  the  bud  these  miseries  ?  Let  none  of  us, 
whether  men  or  women,  say,  '*  It  belongs  not  to  me  to  attempt  to  remedy 
these  evils,  nor  to  meddle  with  such  a  subject.'*  The  commandments  to 
love  and  to  know,  to  benefit  not  ourselves  only  but  all  others,  lie  equally 
on  all ;  and  the  generous  heart  is  urged  to  advance  the  good,  and  repress 
the  evil,  on  all  subjects  alike,  which  come  within  its  comprehension. 

The  venereal  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  virulent, 
and  the  non-virulent.  The  first  class  consists  of  syphilis,  the  second  of 
gonorrhaa  and  its  modifications. 

The  non-viruUfU  diseases,  which  I  shall  first  describe,  are  those  which 
are  merely  local,  and  do  not  in  their  progress  contaminate  the  -genera] 
system.  Their  effects  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  lamentable, 
as  those  of  the  virulent  affections.  The  non-virulent  diseases  consist  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  glans  and  the 
nrinary  canal  of  the  penis,  excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  matter 
'deposited  during  sexual  intercourse.  This  irritating  matter  is,  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases,  the  product  of  a  venereal  disease  in  the 
female,  although  in  some  few  instances,  it  may  arise  from  a 
leueorrhoea,  or  white  discharge,  to  which  women  are  very  subject  (a 
simple  inflammation  of  the  vaeina,  not  arising  from  any  infectious 
source).  Therefore,  it  must  not  be  concluded,  that  a  woman  from  whom 
a  gonorrhcea  is  contracted,  is  necessarily  labouring  under  a  venereal  dis- 
ease ;  though  this  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 

According  to  the  different  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  penis, 
whidi  b  arocted,  the  disease  has  received  different  names.  Thus  when 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  glans,  with  the  opposite  surface  of  the  foreskin, 
is  inflamed,  the  complaint  is  called  balanUis,  (the  termination,  itis,  always 
means  inflammation  of,  and  is  ^applied  to  every  organ  in  the  body)  or 
external  gonorrhoBa.  When  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  affected,  it  is 
called  simply  gonorrhea  (conunonly  styled  clap  which  is  much  the 
more  common  diseast. 


t  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  tbe  contact  ofgDDontKUl 
n  serual  inteiconrse.  It  may  also,  though  very  rar^y,  be  caiued 
by  the  monCUy  discharge  in  the  femOile,  or  by  the  whites  ;  and  it  is  h*- 
quently  found  in  boys,  who  allow  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  (^SJidi 
to  accumulate  miiler  the  foieskin,  and  become  acrid.  It  is  a  disease, 
vhich  depends  on  tjie  presence  of  the  foreskin,  and  is  nerer  found  in  those 
who  ha>s  been  circunidsed ;  and  therefore  it  might  in  every  case  be  pre- 
sented, by  waahing  the  olajiB  well,  after  any  seioal  connection,  -where 
(here  is  a  poEsibility  of  contajiiDn  ;  3,  precaution  vhich  should  nerer  be 
nepjlected. 

Ealanitis,  or  inSammation  of  the  glans,  b^ins  TJth  slight  itching, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  heat  and  twelling  of  tile  part,  and  by  a  more 
ur  Ices  purulent  discharge  from  beneatli  the  foreskin  ;  vhich  swells  also, 
sDmo'.imes  to  a  great  degree,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  Che  glaai. 
This  disease  is  generaUy  readily  curable,  especially  if  taken  in  time,  and 
it  Eeldam  becomes  chronic  ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  circumstances,  such 
as  a  diesipatad  mode  of  life,  and  allowing  the  iuDammation  to  run  on  fram 
neglect,  combine  to  exasperate  it,  the  consoqnences  may  be  rery  serious. 
Mortiiication  of  the  prepnce  may  reEult  from  the  intensity  of  the  in£am- 
mation,  and  the  strangulatiDn  of  its  blood-Tessets  by  the  Bwelling;  aac 
proceed,  if  not  checked,  to  the  destruetiou  of  the  whole  penis. 

Balanitis  ia  a  Complaint  easily  recognised,  bitl  it  isaften  difficult  toteL 
whether  it  be  complicated  by  the  Ttntent  affection  of  chancre  or  syphilia. 
A  chancre  may  exist  under  the  fbreskiu  at  tbe  same  time  si  thti  ruDniiig 
from  iheglaus;  and  itcannot,  Snsomecaies,  be  detected,  from  the  iiiabiUcy 
to  draw  back  the  foreskin,  owing  to  the  swelling  aid  inHammadon.  Its 
eiisteace  is  then  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  test  of  inoculation,  which 
1  shall  describe  bereafter  in  speaking  of  sypbilis.  Bowever,  its  eiistenea 
does  not  alter  the  treatment,  which  ia  as  follaws. 

The  treatment  of  Balanitis,  in  its  mild  and  common  form,  is  very 
simple. .  It  consists  in  washing  tiie  parts  well,  and  keeping  the  foreskin 
and  the  dans  separated  by  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  to  be  c]iiui|ed  seTeral 
times  a-day.    This  will  generallT  suffice  to  eSect  a  cure.     No  method 
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fie  i^ainst  each  other,  than  keeping  them  separate  by  some  dry  sab- 
stanoe ;  as  the  two  hot  and  inflamed  surfaces  act  like  mutual  poultices, 
and  keep  up  the  discharge.  First  wash  and  dry  the  part,  then  intro- 
duce a  piece  of  dry  lint  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  draw  the  foreskin 
over  it.  If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  nothing  has  so  great  an  effect 
in  reducing  the  inflammation,  as  passing  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver 
lightly  over  them,  so  as  simply  to  whiten  the  surface,  which  should  be 
preriously  dried  by  lint ;  and  on  the  subsequent  days,  the  part  should  be 
washed  with  Goulard's  lotion  and  dry  lint  kttpt  oonuantly  ap^ied. 
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Taia  ^xeas*  is  s  greatly  more  imparUnt  one  tliaa  tUc  precedins,  Bfil 
imly  from  its  madi  greater  frequency,    boC    alEO  from    its  lereritri 
and   from  the  giieTous  eSecte   it  in  too    maay  cases  leaves    behind. 
Yet  there  is  no  disease,  which   the  young  and  thaogbtless  are  mon 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  jest  o(;  and  vhlie  thoinuperiencoil  regard 
all  venereal  diseases  with  the   aniioos  Sesa  that  ignorance  inspires, 
the  initiated  often  take  a  pride  in  telliiig  of  tne  dangers  they  hare  passed, 
and  in  drawing  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  sufferings  the  novice  has  before 
him.    It  is  often  held  rather  a  uroof  of  manliaes&  and  experience  among 
the  youth,  to  hare  had  i  lev  ciaos.  me  tne  scars  of  the  German  duellist ; 
and  aa  the;f  do  not,  like  sypuilis,  leaie  u  Ltamoctes'  sworl,  in  the  shape  of 
secondary  poisoning,  sospended  over  the  bead,  the  sufTeriugs  tliey  may    . 
bare  caused  are  soon  forgotten,  or  bat  used  for  banter,  by  the  many,    J 
whose  vigorous  health  has  brought  tbem  through  in  triumph.     But  far  J 
differotit  is  the  tale  tuld  bj  the  □afartaaate,  alreatty  struggliug  under  tb« 
burden  of  a  weak — it  may  be,  scrofulous  constitution;  by  him,  whon 
skyneis  makes  snob  a  oumpliiint  anything  but  a  subject  for  public  glori- 
fication ;  by  the  esiiaustod  sofferec  from  spormatorrhoMl  or  otht't  causes, 
whose  reviving  heoltli  has  receiied  a  rode  arrest  Irom  this  new  enemy; 
by  him,  in  whom  gonnrrhcea  proves  the  cause  of  stricture,  seminal  weak- 
ness, diseased  prostate,  and  other  miserable  complaints,  which  bring  the 
proudest  head  to  the  dust ;  by  the  unhappy  infant,  whu  at  life's  portal,  is  M 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  mother's  disease  ;  in  short,  by  the  caimtless  boit-l 
of  Tlctims  to  those  diseases  of  whiuh  this  unrevereDCed  gonorrhoia  is  tiikfl 
origin.  1 

What  have  the  genital  organs  done,  to  deEcrre  that  their  diseases,  ^"m 
serious,  so  nniversally  spread,  should  be  treated  so  differently  from  aiir-9 
others?    "Olfended  against  the  moral  laws,"  says  tlie  moralist;  ana  J 
tbe  youth,   whose  instincts  whisper  to  him  a  truer  morality,  would 
disarm  the  censure  by  submitting  to  the  penalty  with  a  laugh — a  laugh 
but  the  rattle  of  his  chains ;  as  it  death,  or  any  of  his  artillery,  were  to 
be  merely  a  subject  for  Jesting  1    Thus,  favoured  by  the  neglect  of  the 
mistakea  moralist,  by  the  irreverEnceof  the  youth,  and  the  ignoraoM 
Mad  ieedJessoess  of  the  poor  girls,  whose  degradation  in  the  e?es  of  th* 
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world  eannot  be  increased  by  their  spreading  the  poison,  which  ihiBf 
teemselTes  have  received,  this  yellow  stream  of  misery  is  permitted  to 
flow  ever  onwards,  while  scarcely  any  efforts  are  tised  for  its  prevention. 

To  prevent  these  diseases,  it  is  first  of  all  reqnsite  that  they,  ( like  tho 
■abject  of  digestion  and  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  human  body,  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon  with  such  admirable  and  religious  enthusiasm  by 
Dr.  Combe,  and  others,)  be  rescued  from  their  secrecy,  and  become 
universally  known  to  mankind,  and  not  alone  to  our  profession ;  and 
that  they  be  no  longer  made  a  subject  for  jesting  and  reproach^  but 
viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  all  other  diseases — namely,  as  offences 
against  natural  laws,  but  equally  claiming  our  pity,  our  reverence,  and 
our  every  effort  to  cure  them. 

GonorrhcBa,  commonly  called  clap,  consists  of  an  inflammation  ct 
the  interior  of  the  urinary  canal.  It  is  caused  by  the  contact,  during 
sexual  intercourse,  of  matter  secreted  by  the  female  organs,  affected 
with  a  similar  disease.  Its  symptoms  are  as  follows.  Within  a  few 
days  after  an  impure  connection,  some  itching  and  heat  are  felt  at  the 
orifice  of  the  canal,  and  soon  a  discharge  appears,  at  first  thin,  but 
in  a  short  time  becoming  thick,  yellow,  and  purulent.  Then  scaldins 
begins  to  be  felt  in  making  water,  as  it  flows  through  the  infiamed 
canal;  and  the  inflammation,  which  began  at  the  orifice,  travds 
{gradually  downwards,  the  symptoms  meanwhile  increasing  in  severity. 
When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  great  pain  is  felt  in  making  water ; 
and  sometimes. the  swelling  of  the  waUs  of  the  canal  is  so  great,  that  the 
urine  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  passed. 

Chordee  also  is  often  present  in  .severe  cases,  which  consists  in  the  acute 
inflammation  causing  the  effusion  of  lymph  (the  plastic  substance  of 
which  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  built  up)  around  the  walls  of  the 
urethra ;  and  this  lymph,  which  has  always,  when  poured  out  from  the 
blood-vessels,  a  tendency  to  coagulate  and  harden,  makes  the  penis  so  stiff, 
that  when  an  erection  takes  place,  the  under  part  cannot  go  along  with 
the  rest,  and  a  curve  or  chordee  is  produced,  causing  great  pain.  These 
erections  take  place  chiefly  at  night,  excited  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
and  cause  the  patient  frequently  to  waken  with  a  start  by  the  violence  of 
the  pain.  Often  have  I  laughed,  though  against  my  soberer  judgment, 
at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  his  sufferings  by  a  fellow-student ;  with 
what  lightning  speed  he  would  wake,  bound  out  of  bed,  and  seek  the 
comfort  of  the  cold  hearth-stone,  or  the  still  greater  luxury  of  a  cold  wet 
Fponge  placed  on  his  loins,  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  down ;  and  then 
how  relentlessly  his  enemy  p ursuM  him  all  night  through,  with  its  elec- 
trical arousings,  just  when  his  wearied  senses  were  dropping  to  rest. 

If  the  gonorrhoea  travel  very  far  down  the  canal,  or  the  inflammation  be 
very  higl^the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  even  the  bladder 
itself,  may  become  inflamed,  but  these  very  serious  and  lamentable 
occurrences  are  fortunately  not  very  common.  A  more  frequent  oc- 
currence is  inflammation  of  the  eptdtdymia  or  upper  part  of  the  testide, 
which  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  important  complicatioD. 
AiftoM,  or  swellings  of  the  glands  in  the  groin,  are  sometimes  cawed 
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Tlio  gonorrhital  diaehargo  may  Tare  in  colour  and  smtll,  beint  „ 
[ally  of  1  greenish  yellow,  sametiin'.s  tinged  with  blood,  but  this  ii  of  I 
litcla  importance.  Like  other  inflammatory  dispaiei,  cooorrhtoa  gtmr 
arally  tends,  in  process  of  time,  to  a  Bponlaneous  cure.  Thus  in  a  fort- 
night it  will  probably  hara  readied  its  greatest  sererity,  and  aft«r  re- 
DUiining  stationary  for  a  week  or  so.  it  will  gruduBllf  decline:  and  m 
some  ciueE,  where  the  constitation  is  Tigorona,  cease  nithoat  treatmeot 
But  this  is  not  to  he  expected,  and  the  disease  has  a  gieat  tendency  to 
become  indefiniwly  chtonic,  unless  actively  treated:  audi  diall  now 
describe  the  treatment  of  the  different  stages. 

This  U  divided  by  Jt.  Ricordjf  the  admirable  surgeon,  whn  has  tha 
charge  of  the  great  Venereal  Hospital  ia  Paris,  with'  gieoCer  op- 
portanuies  of  o^rving  the  venereal  diseases  tbati  any  man  in  Europe, 
and  who  has  done  perhaps  mors  than  any  otber  to  throw  light  on  Ihrar 
nature  and  treatment,)  into  the  abortive  treatment,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  stages ;  all  of  which  are  distinct  from  each 

By  the  abortitie  treatment,  (which  it  is  peculiarly  important  for  the 
public  in  general  to  be  acquainted  with,  as  their  prompt  adoption  of  it  on 
the  very  nist  signs  of  the  disease  can  alone  make  it  available.)  is  roeani 
the  endeavour  to  arrest  the  disease  at  its  very  outset:  an  otiject  mach 
more  desirable  than  to  permit  it  to  ran  on  to  the  acute  stage,  in  which 
it  is  10  seveie,  and  sometimes  so  intraetable.  The  abortive  treatment 
consists  in  using  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrato  of  silver,  which  has  an 
unequalled  power  in  altering  the  character,  and  arresting  the  inflamma- 
tions, of  mncons  membranes.  Tbe  solution  should  ba  very  weak,  in  tlio 
proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  'nitrate,  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  shonld  be  ns»i  as  fullovs  : 

A.  glass  (not  a  pewter)  syringe  should  be  half-filled  with  it,  and  the 
llmd  injected  into  the  urethra,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  minute  or 
two.  These  injections  should  be  repeated  once  every  four  hoors,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  They  will  cause  some  little  pain,  and  a  sligbtly 
rosy,  purulent  discharge,  whicli  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  good  sign,  show- 
iug  that  the  disease  will  soon  yield.  No  spirituous  Qqaor  or  beating 
food  should  be  taken.  Neither  warm  baths  nor  any  other  relaxing 
me.isures  should  ho  used  durinj;  tbe  abortivT  treatment,  which  if  duly 
and  early  enough  employed,  will  effect  a  cure  at  onoe  in  a  hall'  of  th^ 
cai.es,  according  to  Bi cord's  experience. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  i:he  immense  importance  of  this  method,  and  of  its 
being  generally  made  known  to  the  public  ;  so  that  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  infection,  may  seize  the  very  lirst  signs  of  disease,  and  so  save 
themselves  all  the  pains  and  dangers  attendant  on  gonorrbcfa.  This 
treatment  is  of  great  value  to  the  public,  but  little  to  the  surgeon,  as  in 
leneral,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  (who  never  attend  to  a  dis- 
ease, till  it  has  caused  them  some  great  inconvenience.)  he  sees  tha  eata 
too /Ate  for  Us  adoption.    It  can  be  used  only  in  tlie  first  day,  er  perhafi 
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dajT^  of  the  discliaige,  «n  the  rerj  finft  ^np^uaaee  oftiM  ytlkm 
iBstter,  and  before  much  rednen  and  ^^fm'iftmn  haie  been  aei  «p,  aa 
tiiflD  it  would  only  asgraTate  the  diiaaae.  Aibat  ibe  twelve  iiyeetions 
kasre  been  naed,  cnbew  or  copaiba  ahoold  be  taken  for  a  few  days,  in  (he 
doaee  herealter  to  be  mentioned,  all  sezoal  interaoniae  and  ipiiitneiis 
lifnois  aTuded,  and  in  a  fortni^  the  patient  may  lesame  his  venal 
habits.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  incipient  sonorrluBa, 
and  unless  all  these  directions  becarzied  out,  the  complaint  wul  probably 
return  in  a  day  or  two  (for  it  has  as  many  heads  as  Uiehydra),andmay 
then  last  for  months.  This  treatment  is  without  any  risk  of  causing 
strieturaor  other  erils ;  which,  by  cutting  short  the  disease,  it  rather 
tends  powerfully  to  prevent. 

Tnstaad  of  using  injections,  copaiba  or  cubebs  alone  will  very  often  suc- 
ceed in  checking  the  ^disease  at  its  outset.  They  should  be  given  the 
moment  the  first  drop  of  yellow  matter  is  pereeired,  and  lU&ould  be  used 
in  rather  larger  doses  than  those  adapted  for  the  later  stages,  as  the 
object  is  to  cut  the  disease  short  at  once  by  vigorous  means.  Thus  two 
or  three  drachms  of  cubebs  should  be  taken  thrice  a  day.  M.  Bicord 
says,  that  this  abortive  treatment  is  more  likel^r  to  suooeed,  v^ere  there 
is  little  or  no  pain  or  scalding,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  and 
also  that  even  although  it  fail  in  wholly  arresting  the  discharge,  it  never 
fails  to  modify  and  mitigate  the  symptoms,  so  that  by  persisting  in  reme- 
dial measures,  the  disease  is  generally  brought  to  a  close  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days.  He  says,  moreover,  that  much  harm  is  often  done  by  a 
popular  prejudice  against  trying  speedily  to  arrest  the  disdiarge ;  whereas 
nis  object  always  is,  to  cure  we  disease  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  remedies ;  for,  he  says,  the  danger  of  a  gonorr- 
hcea  depends  upon  two  things ;  first,  the  severity  to  which  the  intUunma- 
tion  is  sufGared  to  attain,  and  secondly,  its  duration. 

But  if  the  golden  moment  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  or  if  the  abortive 
treatment  have  failed ;  if  the  symptoms  have  gradusUly  increased  in  seve* 
rity,  and  there  be  present  much  scalding  in  making  water,  with  heat, 
redness,  and  swelling  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  abortive  treatment 
can  no  longer  be  applied,  as  it  would  exasperate  the  inflammation. 
Antiphlogistic  (or  anti-inflammatory)  treatment  diould  now  be  used. 
The  patient  should  take  plenty  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  as  barley-water, 
syrup  and  water,  or  plain  cold  water,  to  render  the  urine  as  little  irrita- 
ting as  possible.  He  should  rest  on  a  sofa,  and  have  low  diet.  A  gene- 
ral worm  bath  every  night  for  from  a  half  to  one  hour  is  an  excellent 
means  of  quieting  the  inflammation.  Local  warm  baths  are  not  so  good* 
as  they  tend  to  congest  the  part.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum (the  space  between  the  scrotum  or  pouch  <^  the  testicles  and  the  ontit 
or  opening  of  the  intestine,)  but  not  to  tne  loose  skin  of  the  penis  itself, 
as  in  that  situation  their  bites  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas.  Some 
authors  recommend  cubebs  and  copaiba  in  this  acute  stage,  but  Bicord 
does  not  approve  of  them  ;  for  he  savs,  they  often  do  more  harm  than 
eood,  when  the  inflammation  runs  high,  and,  besides,  lose  the  virtues 
they  would  have  had,  in  a  later  stage.    The  bowels  should  be  freed  by 
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purgative!,  which  cool  the  EjEteni,  and  so  subdue  the  mflamtnUiDii; 
if  it  run  hi^h,  taiftar  emetic  should  lie  gifea. 

This  oadiciDG  ie  the  ino&t  poverful  meajis  of  EubduiDg  B^tire  iEflunm&r  | 
tion  in  almoEt  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  eiccpt  wliere,  from  the  nature  of  tin 
organs  infliioed,  it  cannot  be  giren,  as  in  inQammntion  of  the  stomach  ot 
bowels.  If  giTOD  in  safficiest  doses,  it  brings  on  a  state  of  extreme  sii^- 
noss,  whicL,  as  can  readil;  beunderstood,  i&the  most  powerfal  opponent 
of  inflammation.  Tbis  invalnable  medicine,  whose  gene  riLl  adoption  now* 
a-days  In  inftammntory  diseases  has  superseded  in  very  many  coses  tha 
nse  of  the  lancet  (which,  by  its  expenditure  of  ilie  rital  fluid,  is  a,  remady 
never  to  be  resorted  to,  if  safer  means  can  be  found),  maybe  riren  In  dose* 

tvo  hours,  according  to  the  quantity  found  requisite  iu  each  case  to  cause 

The  chotdee,  which  will  be  more  sceere  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  also  to  tbo  depth  it  has  reached  ia  t)ie  canal,  sboald 
bo  treated  by  avoiding  everything  that  could  eicite  erections.  These  ait 
jrenerally  caused  by  the  warmth  of  bed  ;  therefore  a  hard  mattrass  and 
light  bed-clothes  should  be  useJ.  M.Bicord  praises  citophor  very  highly  ai 
a  sedative  in  cbordoe,  and  gives  it  either  iu  pills  with  opium — namely,  sis 
grains  of  campbor,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  mads  into  two  pills,  to  IM 
tiken  at  bed-time ;  or  ten  grains  of  camphor,  one  of  opium,  the  yolk  ot 
an  egg,  and  four  oonees  of  water,  given  in  an  ejection,  an  hour  before 
going  to  bed. 

By  (bese  antiphlogistic  means,  the  intensity  of  the  gonorrhteal  inflam- 
mation, will  probably  be  subdued,  and  the  scalding,  heat,  and  otber  stgns 
pl' acute  inflammation  diminished,  although  the  yellow  pnrulent  discharge 
still  continues  copioos.  The  patient  should  now  begin  to  take  some  of 
thoEe  remedies  wbicb  have  a  specific  action,  and  most  poxerful  control 
over  gonorrhtea-^Damely,  cnbebsor  copaiba.  These  are  both  remedies  oE 
very  great  value,  and  in  Che  great  majority  of  cases  succeed  in  curing  the 
complaint,  If  skilfully  used.  Sometimes  the  very  first  doses  will  tSoce 
the  discbarge  to  a  single  drop  in  the  morning.  Copaiba  is  a  kind  of  resi' 
uouB  balsam,  with  a  taste  which  to  many  is  exceedingly  nauseous  ;  and 
fo  it  has  been  ingeniously  enclosed  in  little  gelatinous  capsules  (the  eapsulei 
da  Motbeal  tliatareequallyefficacioQGWiththeplaln  balsam;  which  may 
iKe\!  he  taken  in  water,  or  suspended  in  a  mucllaginoos  liquid.  Cubebs 
—a  hot  pepper-like  powder,  containing  as  its  active  ingredient  a  rolalale 
oil,  very  similar  to  thitt  which  is  the  active  principle  of  copaiba  (both  of 
which  volatile  oils  may  be  taken  pure,  and  are  thus  equally  efflcaeioiu, 
3ud  not  so  apt  to  disagree) — may  be  used  in  the  fallowing  formula,  vhick 
is  exceedingly  effective,  and  in  some  constitutions  succeeds  much  better 
than  copalla.  Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  cnbebs,  and  make  them  into 
a  paste  with  honey.  Begin  with  three  tea-spoonsful  the  first  day,  end 
increase  the  dose  taken  on  the  following  days  to  fiiB  or  sii  tea-spoonsful, 
flrlnkingat  the  same  time  plentifully  of  barley-water,  milk  of  almonds,  or 
other  mucilaginous  drink,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cubebs  from  irritaliog  tha 
jnomach  or  kidneys.     The  medicine  acts  equally  well  it  taken  meroly  i» 


These  medicines  should  not  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the  gonorrhoea  haa 
ceased,  for,  if  so,  it  would  most  probably  re-appear ;  but  they  should 
be  continued  for  a  few  days  longer,  in  gradually  diminishing  doses.  Some 
constitutions  are  most  benefited  by  one,  others  by  the  other ;  so  that  if 
the  one  do  not  succeed,  we  may  have  recourse  to  its  fellow. 

But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  such  a  thing  as  an  unalloyed  blessing, 
and  thus  there  are  evils,  which  in  some  cases  arise  from  the  use  of  these 
medicines.  Among  them  is  a  rash,  which  they  sometimes  bring  out  over 
the  body,  attended  with  smart  fever,  and  arrest  of  the  gonorrhoea ;  which 
however  returns  when  the  rash  disappears.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  a 
disordered  stomach,  and  to  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  while  taking  the  medicines.  Copaiba  also  sometimes 
causes  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  griping,  which,  when  slisht,  need  not  be 
attended  to,  except  by  avoiding  cold,  damp  feet,  &c.  C&bebs  has  in  some 
few  cases,  when  given  in  too  large  doses,  caused  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  occurrence  must  be  guardeid  against  by  ceasing 
at  once  the  medicine,  if  any  incipient  signs  be  perceived. 

Cubebs  are  also  often  adulterated,  and  may  thus  prove  injurious,  and  . 
should,  as  well  as  many  other  medicines,  be  got  at  the  best  druggists. 
All  medicines  are  to  be  viewed  as  double-edged  weapons,  in  themselves 
most  important  causes  of  disease,  and  being  so,  we  should  desire  to  use 
them  as  rarely  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  internal  remedies  are  used,  Kicord  em- 
ploys, whenever  the  inflammation  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  a  local 
treatment  also,  as  the  conjunction  of  both  is  much  more  certain.  In- 
jections of  nitrate  of  sOver,  of  the  strength  before  recommended — namely 
one  fourth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  should  be  employed 
as  before  direct^,  viz,  twelve  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  may  be 
stopped,  and  the  internal  remedies  continued.  In  some  old  standing 
cases,  when  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  relaxed  and  thickened,  this 
injection  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  the  reddish  discharge 
and  other  signs  of  salutary  action ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  increased 
to  from  one  to  two  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

There  are  difierent  forms  of  the  chronic  staee  of  gonorrhoea,  whose 
treatment  I  have  been  aescriomz.  in  some  cases  the  yellow  discbarge 
continues  as  thick  and  copious  as  in  the  acute  stage,  although  the  scald- 
ing in  making  water  is  in  great  part,  or  altogether,  absent.  In  others 
the  discharge  is  reduced  to  what  is  called  iLgledy  in  which  it  has  lost  its 
yellow  colour,  and  has  become  nearly  colourless,  like  gum.  or  small 
shreds  of  vermicelli ;  in  other  cases  no  discharge  is  visible  during  the 
day,  and  only  a  drop  or  two,  gluing  together  the  orifice  in  the  mornings, 
remains. 

These  gleets,  though  some  persons  care  little  for  them,  are  to  others 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  their 
nature,  moral  and  physical ;  and  they  often,  by  their  long  continuance,  and 
by  inducing  stricture,  or,  as  we  have  seen  above,  spermatorrhoea,  bring  tho 
patient  into  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  hypochondria. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhoea,  or  gleet,  are  exceedingly  ob^tvoaiJu^ 
and  resist  all  sorts  of  treatment,  cauiunft  eudie&a  %sm!(s<)VCL^  ^a^Sas^ 
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patieaee  in  tbcae  ifiected  Titb  chem.    TbuE  tbej  aften  last  for  mon^ 
ind  not  nnfreqnanllj'  from  one  to  two  ir  three  years  ;  and  Iticord  m 
tioQS  one  «hi(^h  lasted  thirty  years  ;  so  that  it  is  of  immease  impartanM   J 
Ihat,  by  a  Tigoroos  and  well  directed  treatment  at  first,  the  risk  of  snoh   1 
coosequeDces  should  ba  prevented.     A  gonorrbrea  is  not  a  romplaint  to   J 
ha  trifled  vith  ;  in  same  conatitntioDi  it  is  ezceolinglj  difflcnit  to  snbdne,  ] 
Tchether  from  their  -weakness,  incapability  of  bearing  the  remedies,  un- 
iieulthy  relaxing  life  of  confinenient,  neglect,  irant  of  self-restraint  in 
applying  for,  asafficient  time  the  remedies,  or  abEtaining  from  drjakinj;, 
and  other  seuaual  enjoyments  ;  ami  perhaps  aboTe  all,  from  the  nnfor- 
taaate  sod  peraictoai     social   feelings  on  (ho  ftibject  of  thin   disease, 
vhich   cause  it  to    be  concealed,  prerent  the  sufferer  from  applying  foe 
assistance  in  time,  hamper  and  ohstmct  all  the  remedies  employed,  and 
BOO  often  reduce  the  patient  and  the  humane  physician  to  despair  of  tba 

There  ia  no  mattec  perhaps  in  which  concealment  does  more  hiirm  to 
BiBukiad,  than  in  this  of  genital  and  venereal  diseases.  The  grand 
point  ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  remedying  diseases,  is,  that  they  be 
treated  as  early  as  possible.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lest,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  any  disease,  in  taking  measures  to  arrest  it  *,  for  the  first 
lew  golden  moments  are  often  the  taost  important  of  all.  Now,  the 
miserable  sbacieand  fear  attending  on  reuercal  and  genital  complainls. 
in  almost  all  cases,  preienc  the  ineipericnced  youth,  and  stiU  more  the 
woDian,  from  applying  for  relief,  till  the  irrevocable  time  is  past ;  till  the 
mischief  is  fully  developed,  aud  the  disease  riots  and  revels  in  its  strength, 
exulting  at  our  impotence  to  arrest  it,  and  proceeding  to  bring  on 
consequeDces  which  no  man  can  answer  for,  and  which  may  be  most 
disastrous.  Must  we  not  thencensider  the  odium  attaching  tovenereal 
diseases,  as  being  most  sinful  in  every  iudiriduul  who  entertains  it,  since 
it  is  t^e  cause  of  so  many  miseries  to  man  and  woman? 

If  a  gleet  have  lasted  a  long  time,  we  should  try  to  make  oat,  in  each 

separate  case,  the  canse  of  tbis  chronici'v.    And  first,  the  couat  should 

'  ■  explored  with  a  bougie,  to  see  whether  there  V    ""  "  ---'-' —    — 1---1- 

a  freqnent  cause  of  lingering  gleet,     SomeUmes 

Dgers  deep  in  the  canal,  at  We  orifices  of  the  (_ 

'e  frequent  seminal  emissions  in  the  night,  which  aggravate  in  their  tn 

the  gleet,  and  frequently  are  the  cause  of  bringing  back  a  gonorrbiea, 

which  was  en  the  wane.      From  this  eihaosting  complicatloa,  all  the 

horrors  of  spermatorrhtna  may  in  time  be  established.     In  such  cases 

slight  cauterization  of  the  walls  of  the  nrethra,  over  the  mouths  of  the 

ductH.  with  M.  Lallemand's  porte-canstiquo,  has  sometimes   an  eicel- 

leot  efi'ect. 

Impotence  may  be  caused  in  this  as  in  other  cases  by  speraiatorrhosa ; 
and  here  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  which  to  many  is  one  of 
peat  importance.  Impotence  may  be  the  result  of  anything  which  tendf 
to  weaken,  either  mentally  the  venereal  appetites,  or  physically  the  geni- 
tal organs.  Mentally,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  impotence  are— hard 
stadf,  whicli  consaaiei  the  nervous  power  in  a  different  direction  ;  ant 
'^  oOaaer,  all  the  depressing  emotions,  aaoU  ai  ftat,  Ehyness,  apathy, 
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40^  whisk  Iff  their  admixture,  destroy  the  force  of  the  Tonereal  app^ 
litat.  JPhytkidly,  a  want  of  tone  in  the  genital  (^gans,  vhiefa  are 
teaicely  eapaUe  of  ftill  erection,  at  least  soldy  at  the  stimnlos  of  venereal 
liMueit ;  want  of  eisercise  of  the  organs,  whieh,  like  all  others,  are  greatly 
•Irengtliened  hy  habitual  exercise;  spermaterrhcea,  or  the  general 
eoduMirtion  of  the  frame  from  long  disease  of  any  kind.  If  thedSwasebe 
of  mental  origin,  Mln  Hunter's  adYiee  was,  liat  a  man  should  sleef 
with  the  woman,  with  idiom  he  was  impotent,  resolving  to  hare  no  con- 
nection with  her.  A  man  may  be  impotent  with  one  woman,  into  his 
ailbcAions  towards  whom  any  of  the  paralysing  fedings  enter,  and  may 
■Dtbeso  with  another.  As  a  preventive  or  cure  of  impotenee,  the 
ngidar  exercise  of  the  genital  organs,  and  a  healthy  life  in  the  open  air, 
wMioutthe  exhiuistion  of  protracted  study,  are  the  best  of  all  means. 
Wnides  this,  it  mast  be  remembered,  that  there  are  freat  natural  con- 
atitational  diAnrencea  in  these  powers  in  different  individuals,  and  each 
•ne  must  be  contented  with  those  which  have  been  given  him ;  and  not 
waste  his  tiioughts  and  strength,  as  is  so  often  done,  in  vain  regrets  that 
they  are  not  greater  than  is  natural  to  him. 

Sometimes  a  gleet  will  persist  in  spite  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
ramedies,  which  may  not  have  the  power  of  wholly  stopping  the  dischargi^ 
bat  perhaps  of  reducing  it  to  a  sin^e  yellow  or  gummy  drop  in  too 
morning,  which  will  not  be  driven  away>  and,  the  moment  the  remedies 
are  discontinued,  increases  rapidly  till  tiie  running  be  as  bad  as  ever. 
Sometimes  too,  the  msains  of  a  chordee  may  oeatmoe  after  the  gon- 
orrhoea is  cund.  ia  cMes  of  obstinate  {^eet,  varioas  means  should  be 
tried. 

It  must  always  be  heme  in  mind,  that  diseases  do  not  become  chronic 
and  Kngering  without  a  cause.  Chronic  disease  is  always  a  sign,  that 
either  the  part  elfceted,  or  the  constitution  generally,  is  too  weak  to 
throw  off  its  enemy,  in  a  healthy  man  living  in  the  country,  and  still 
more  in  the  TigefooB  savage  in  the  woods,  disme  rardy  becomes  chronic ; 
but  wounds  and  inflammations  heal  with  surprising  ouickness,  aided  or 
unaided,  so  great  are  the  natural  powers.  But  in  tine  poor  unhealthy 
townsman,  &e  caae  is  very  different ;  every  indefinite  disease,  like  in- 
flammation, fte.,  tends  to:  become  chronic,  from  the  weak  powers  and  un- 
healthy lifb.  This  eovtitutional  weakness  is  in  many  cases  the  chief 
cause  of  the  continnance  of  a  gleet,  and  must  be  remedied,  <  before  tk^ 
latter  can  be  got  rid  of.  Thus  the  man  who  has  an  old  gleet,  shmild 
adopt  the  most  Inraeing  life  possible ;  should  be  in  the  country,  and 
always  in  the  open  air ;  should  live  regularly,  rising  early  and  going 
early  to  bed;  should  take  cold  baths,  twice  or  even  oftisner,  daily, 
remaining  in  the  water  only  a  short  time,  and  always  taking  a  smart 
walk  afterwards,  to  restore  the  drcuhition ;  and  probably  a  gMd  remedy 
sdso,  is  tfie  cokl  siti-badi,  taken  several  tasMs  a-oay,  widi  a  walk  after 
it.  TheM  direetions  whteh  will  apply  ta  many  other  chronic  diseases, 
should  at  once  be  adopted,  if  the  powers  of  the  constitution  seem  inade- 
quate to  cure  the  disease ;  for  delay  is.  In  this  complaint,  like  all  others, 
only  wasted  time,  besides  favouring  tha  evil  consequences,  which  may 
•riae  from  old  gleet.    Along  with  these  general  m«ftXA^  %  WaSl  VnataMsfc^ 


ringent,  Uis  aq^  ] 


by  injections  ahoald  be  used,  employing  UiB  m'ridet  astringent,  t .^.  ^ 

phata  of  line  (whicli  is  often  more  sQccsssfnl  than  tho  nitrate  oE  siliaz,^ 
in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains^  to  the  ounce  of  water :  tbU  to  M  * 
used  twice  or  thrice-a-day,  and  continued  for  sight  or  ten  days.  Oshfr 
astTingent  injections  may  be  omplof ed,  as  the  decactian  of  oak  bark,  te. 
By  these  means,  the  bracing  change  of  air,  and  aifmco  life,  along  irltik  I 
the  local  astringents,  the  complaint  may  almost  always  ba  subdued,  if 
they  have  a  due  trial ;  bat  without  the  general  means,  all  local  uues  will 
often  pTOTO  QDaT^ing. 

Before  proceeding  to  Che  com  plications  of  gonarrhom,  I  may  mention,  I 
that  the  disease  is  sometimes,  and  not  rery  infrequently,  produoed  b^  ' 
other  causes  than  mfection.  A  yellow  discharge  may  be  eicited  by  hard 
drinking,  or  by  undue  exercise  of  tho  sexual  organs,  especially  in  ihosBiii 
whom  there  are  some  lingering  remains  of  inSammation  from  a  formsr 
((onorrhma,  or  who  suffer  from  an  irritable  prostate  gland.  To  thew 
cases  the  name  of  tparioxa  ganorrhiBa  has  been  applied.  They  may  oftan 
bo  distinguished  by  commeactng  suddenly  with  little  or  no  preiiou 
itching ;  and  by  the  discharge  appearing  to  come  at  auce  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  canal,  and  not  beginning  at  the  oriiice  and  gradually  passing 
inwards,  as  in  the  true  disease.  They  are  in  general  mild,  aud  readily 
curable  by  a  J'ow  injections  of  Iha  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphaCa 
of  zinc. 

1  shall  now  speak  of  some  of  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  tba 
course  of  a  gonorrhtea.  Btibou,  or  indammatory  swelliags  of  one  oi 
mora  of  the  glands  in  tke  groin,  sometimes.  Chough  rarely,  occur  ;  bnt 
are  in  general  readily  subdued  by  applying  a  few  leeches  and  poulticei, 
and  using  the  tartar  emetic.  In  a  goiiorrbiea,  buboes  depend  merely  on 
the  neighbouring  irritation,  in  the  same  way  chat  a  swelling  of  contiga- 
ous  glands  may  be  caused  by  a  blister.  They  generaQy  arise  in  the  nrlt 
week  in  simple  gonorrhma,  ivben  the  inilammaCion  is  at  its  height. 

Another  much  more  serious  complication  of  gonoriluBa  is  Epididymilit 
(commonly  called  swelled  testicle,)  or  inflammaCion  of  the  epididymis,  tha 
upper  part  of  Che  testicle.  It  vas  lone  ChoughC,  that  in  this  affecCioD 
the  testicle  itself  was  inUamed,  buC  this  is  fortunately  only  rareiy  the 
case.  InSammation  of  tho  epididymis  id  occasioned  by  the  gonorrhojal 
inflammation,  when  it  has  reached  the  orifices  of  the  ejaoolatory  duoU  | 
far  down  iu  the  canal,  causing  sympathetic  inflammation  cf  the  epidi- 
dymis aC  Che  other  end  of  the  seminal  ducC  ;  according  f  I  the  law,  that 
the  CwD  extremities  of  a  canal  may  be  sympathecically  eiciced,  without 
inCcrvening  inflammation.  As  the  gonorihma  must  have  penetrated  far 
down  in  Che  cinali  before  iC  reaches  the  eJaculaCary  ducts,  we  do  not  find 
inSammation  of  the  epididymis  come  on  early  in  its  course.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  third  week  of  gouorrhisa,  and  from  Chat  till  the  cad  of 
the  fifth  week,  it  is  most  common.  This  is  an  imporcanC  fact,  as  it 
bles  ns  Co  ba  on  our  guard  agalnsC  it,  and  take  precauCions  agaioi 
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The  chief  means  of  prevention  are,  Co  cure,  if  possible,  the  gonoirhcea/ 
bafbre  the  third  week,  and  Co  wear  a  suspensory  bandage  for  the  tosticleit 
^"^id  anrthiair  which  would  increase  the  inQammaiioa  of  theurethrit;  *|| 
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and  aboTe  all,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affeetioa 
of  die  testiele,  and  nip  it  in  the  bud,  which,  in  general,  might  readily  be 
done. 

•  These  first  symptoms  areas  follows.  About  the  foorth  or  fifth  week 
of  a  sonorrhcsa,  the  patient  may  feel  a  slight  aching  pain  in  the  groin, 
wfaieh  gradually  extends  down  tho  spermatic  chord,  and  fixes  in  a  small 
spoi  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  testicle  (generally  the  left  ono, 
which,  from  want  of  the  Hopport  giren  by  the  trousers  to  its  fellow,  is  mudi 
the  most  frequently  attacked).  On  feeling  this  spot  it  will  be  found 
that  the  epididymis  Is  here  enlarged,  hard,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
The  gononhoeal  discharge  is  probably  at  the  same  time  a  little  diminished, 
aad  seminal  emissions  are  liable  to  take  place  at  night,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  increased  pain  in  the  testicle,  lasting  for  some  hours ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  blood  mixed  with  the  seminal  fluid.  If  the  patient  now  at 
the  gdden  moment  take  the  warning,  and  attend  to  these  first  symp- 
toms ;  if  ho  giTO  the  organ  the  most  perfect  rest,  by  remaining  con- 
stantly in  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  couple  of  days,  foment  the  parts 
with  warm  dotbs,  and  take  a  dose  of  opening  medicine  to  cool  the 
Bj^Btem,  the  affection  will  subside  entirely,  and  none  of  the  following 
serious  symptoms  will  arise.  But  if  he  neglect  them,  as  so  many  do, 
chiefly  from  ignorance  of  their  nature,  heedlessness,  or  a  foolish  reluc- 
tance to  be  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  by  so  doing,  they  would 
avoid  weeks  of  suffering,  which  will  most  certainly  follow ;  or  finally, 
from  that  most  deplorable  dread  of  their  disease  becoming  known,  which 
so  constantly  operates  in  this  case,  where  confinement  to  the  sofa  is  ab- 
solutely requisite ;  if  he  walk  about  or  take  other  exercise,  even  the 
slightest,  the  disease  will  advance  very  rapidly.  The  affected  testicle  now 
beo>mes  greatly  swelled,  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful.  The  con- 
stitution sympathises  with  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  feyer  arises.  The 
gonorrhoea  often  stops  entirely,  from  what  is  called  roTulsion,  but  begins 
again  when  the  other  affection  has  subsided.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  has  been  very  rapid,  the  pain  is  most  excruciating. 

The  course  of  this  afieetion,  severe  though  the  symptoms  be,  is  in 
general  favourable,  where  the  constitution  is  good.  Under  the  use  of 
appropriate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
subside,  but  some  emargement  and  hardness  of  the  epididymis  almost 
always  remain  for  some  time,  and  pain  and  consequent  relapses  are 
liable  to  occur  from  sexual  intercourse  for  months  after ;  evils  which  are 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  continued  use  of  the  suspensory  bandage, 
and  abstinence  from,  or  but  rare  indulgence  in,  sexual  intercourse,  if  it 
cause  pain.  The  testicle  in  general  regains  all  its  reproductive  powers : 
which  consolation  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  patient,  from  the  knowledso 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  entirely  escapes  the  disease,  and  the 
epididymis  sdone  is  affected. 

But  in  many  cases  unfortunately,  the  result  of  epididymitis  is  not  so 
.avourable — is  most  disastrous.  This  is  especially  tne  case  in  scrofulous 
constitutions.  In  these,  the  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  gradually  to  engage  in  its  progress  the 
whole  testicle,  causing  slow  suppuration  in  it,  or  l\\ft  ^«\^Vck»ii  ^\  \?^^uist^ 
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do,  (that  degenerated  prodnct,  whieh  is  the  sign  of  scrnfoloiu  di , 

ma;  b«  deposited  in  uaj  part    of  the  body,  closing  consumption  fir 
tho  lungs,  mesenteric   disease   in  the  Oibdoniinal  glaads,  &<:,,)    in  i9  , 
Gabstaaoe,  vhich  in  tima  wftens.  and  catua  complete  diEorganiBatim 
of  the  Thole  teltiole.    Hwinirtiil?  the  feeble  conititotiDn,  rrom  the  l«(  I 
confineinent  and  weakening  treatnient  of  such  an  afieetion,  may  gradual 
f:Lll  a  Tictint  to  consumpdon.     Hav  frequently  do  w«  we  see  in  hospital*  I 
Eucb  lamentiLble  nsulls  of  the  despised  goDorrhcea !     In  the  same  wttf  \ 
that  scrofulous  discBEe  may  be  thus  roused  by  epidid; mitii,  so  may  ia  r 
those  prediEpDsed  to  it,  the  still  more  formidable  i^sease  of  cancer,    Tbc 
indurated  and  enlarged  state  of  the  epididymis  which  is  lefi  behind,  soni»> 
times  at  a  (nture  period,  excites  cancerous  degeneration   in  the  partjt  i 
t'roDi  the  law  that  previous  inOamination  in  an  organ  malces  it  partie**  | 
Inrly  liable  to  cancer,  in  tlioEe  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  predispv^   . 
iiitioa  to  this  disease.     When  we  contpmplate  even  tlie  possibility  •! 
two  such  Itarful  dineasw  resulting,  now  great  should  be  our  endeavoo* 
to  prevent  the  epididymitis,  which  may  give  rise  to  them,  and  still  moM 
the  gonorrhrea,  whidi  is  the  source  of  them  all  1 

In  the  treatment  of  epididymitis  wbich  has  passed  the  incipient  stage 
we  muse  use  energetic  means  to  arrest  the  indammation.     In  the  fuiM 
place,   it  is  absolutely  necosary  that  the  patient  remain  in  the  rocoiB- 
bsnt  position  ;    the  («sttcl«   sboald   be  supported,  so  as   to   take  tlte  , 
strain  off  the  inflamed  chord,  and  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  gr{n% 
□r  perinimm,  but  not  te  the  loose  skin  of  the  scrotum,  where  they  migM 
cause  erysipelas.      Besides  this,  the  patient  should  take   pretty  laip 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  with  epaom  salta,  a  mixture  whose  effects  in  redtk^  ,. 
cing  the  inflammation  are  sometimes  wonderful.      It  may  be  used  ■» 
follows; — Dissoire  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  two  ounces  of  epsoBS  1 
salts  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  take  fonr  ounces  erery  third  hour,  till  greM  I 
nausea  and  purging  be  produced.     (Of  course  the  medical  attendant  wDB  < 
prescribe  snch  or  other  Gt  rpoiedies,  bat  it  is  very  dasirable  that  the  pul^V 
should  be  acquaicted  with  the  general  actions  of  tho  most  valuiM*  J 
medicines  in  the  Tarious  diseases.)     Tliis  most  powerful  uf  antiphlogiilia  1 
me<Iicines  will  sometimes  elTect  a  euro  in  twenty-four  hours.      PoultkOB^ 
should  be  applied  locally. 

When  by  these  means  the  inflammation  has  been  eheckeil,  and  the  pilM 
is  lessened,  but  the  swelling  remains,  compression  should  be  appliedriF  I 
powerful  mode  of  sneedily  restoring  the  testicle  to  its  original  siiu.  Thtei , 
is  to  be  effected  bj  straps  of  adhesire  plaister,  passed  round  the  testiekr,' 
some  horimntally,  and  others  Terticallr-' so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  iaJt\ 
equal  compresaian.  Pressure  is  one  of  the  moat  effectual  means  of  cauataf)  i 
the  absorption  of  any  effusion,  after  the  inQammattou,  which  caused  ia/  A 
has  ifbuted.  The  great  swelling  of  the  testicle,  in  this  disease.  ariietfiNKj 
the  effusion  oF  aertiFii,  (the  watery  part  of  tbo  blood)  into  the  tunic  stcMNI 
which  encloses  the  testicle.  The  application  of  compression  will  ocoaBlaq^ 
foi  a  short  time,  some  increase  of  pain,  but  this  will  Eoon  subside;  ■■'K 
if  the  method  is  to  sneoeed,  in  a  few  hours  the  strapping  willbeoonwqvMV, 
/ansa.  At  sooa  Hs  this  takes  plaoe,  the  straps  should  be  lamDnd  H^k] 
eOen  applied,  ao  eZiM  no  reaction  sbftit  follow ;  which  would  piobaiqr) 
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^  the  cue,  were  the  compression  not  carried, foiwaid  vninterraptedlf. 
But  if  afe  Uie  end  of  an  hoar,  after  appljing  the  first  stn^pingi  the  pain 
i»  BOft  mbiide,.  we  maj  infer,  that  here  compreasion  wilT  not  succeed ;  re* 
QwPi  tin  s*iape»  and  eontinne  antiphlcMpstics.  By  conipmsiDn,  Mr. 
Atton,  (the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Kicoro,  whose  yalnafidte  WDrk  on  ve- 
nenal  diseases  embodies  the  eiqperience  of  hia  master,)  has  seen  many 
teeticleB  reduced  to  their  normal  size  in  twelve  hours  ;  and  in  two  hun- 
fb»d  wdl  chosen  cases,  which  he  saw,  no  bad  results  followed  its  use. 

The  next  disease  arising  from  gonorriuBa,  of  which  I  ha've  to  spesdb,  is 
one  of  Tery  great  importance,  from  its  frequency,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
lOQHonccs  in  muy  casee. 

Mrieture  of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  Oiat 
canal,  which  may  be  caused  in  se?eral  ways.  Thus  it  may  arise  from  a 
foil  or  a  blow  on  the  perineum,  which  niptures  the  urethra,  and  may 
cause,  when  the  wound  heals,  a  great  narrowing,  perhaps  even  oblitera^ 
tion,  of  the  canal  by  the  Contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  This  is  tiie  most 
dangerous  and  difflJcnlt  to  cure  of  all  forms  of  stricture,  for  the  cicatrix 
of  a  wound  is  so  hard,  that  it  cannot  be  distended  or  absorbed,  as  takes 
place  in  the  cure  of  other  strictures.  Chancre,  or  syphilitic  sore  in  die 
urethra ;  vegetatioDs  which  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  passage,  irritated 
by  some  long  discharge;  and  some  other  causes,  may  also  produce 
•fericture.  BuA  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  gonorrhcea,  and  espe- 
cially when  that  disease  has  continued  long  in  the  chronic  stage,  or  when 
the  patient  has  had  several  attacks  of  it. 

Stricture  from  gonorrhoea  may  consist  either  in  a  relaxed  and  swelled 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  proves  an  obstruction  to  the  urine ; 
or,  which  is  much  the  commonest  form,  in  die  deposition  of  lymph  at 
some  pointbeneath  the  membrane,  wliich  in  time  by  its  coagulation,  hard- 
ening and  contracting  according  to  its  natural  tendency,  as  before  ex- 
plaii^,  becomes  callous,  and  narrows  the  canal  gradually  more  and  more. 
This,  the  usual  form  of  stricture,  is  generally  limited  to  a  narrow  band, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  lines  in  length,  as  if  a  ligature  surrounded  the 
canal  at  the  point ;  but  sometimes  it  is  much  longer.  In  most  cases, 
there  is  but  one  stricture ;  but  sometimes  two,  and  m  a  few  rare  cases, 
several,  in  the  course  of  the  canal.  The  situation  of  a  stricture  is  gene- 
raHv  fiir  down  in  the  canal,  at  the  membraneous  part. 

These  permanent  strictures  form  a  most  important  class  of  diseases.  It 
may  well  be  understood  how  dangerous  to  the  system  is  any  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  a  fluid  of  such  vital  importance,  and  so  constantly  formed, 
as  the  urine.  I  will  describe  some  of  the  disastrous  results  which  may, 
and  often  do,  follow  stricture,  if  it  be  not  early  detected  and  removed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  effects  are  all  felt  in  the  parts  behind  the  stricture. 

When  a  stricture  exists  in  the  urethra,  die  mine,  which  is  arrested 
behind  it,  and  can  escape  only  with  difficulty,  gradually  dilates  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  behind  the  stricture,  and  may  enter  into  the  mouths  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  most  inveterate  sperma- 
torrhosa.  Many  of  LaUemand*s  cases  were  owing  to  tins  cause,  and  he 
says  that  the  marked  hjrpochondria  into  which  strictured  patients  so 
•roen  fall,  even  when  they  do  not  know  Oiat  \2b»^  'Vi^'^  vK^^oama^Nk 


Knuerallf  oving  to  the  seioiDail  lasses,  whoES  cbar&cteristic  effect  im 
proJuciDg  hTpocbondriiL  ire  bate  seen  abore.  Proceeding  further  baek- 
n'3rdG  froni  tbe  stricture,  we  come  to  the  bladder,  which,  in  ca^ee  of  loDg 
Etaading  stricture,  is  Tcrji  liable  to  become  diseased,  and  in  the  following 
waj.  ft  becomes  nadaally  bjpertTopbicd,  J.  t.  it  increases  in  the  thick- 
ness of  its  muscular  coats,  from  the  greater  fcrce  needed  to  eipel  the 
urine,  and  its  capacity  is  increased.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  general 
law  of  the  ecoDomj.  whereby  or^ns  can,  within  certain  limits,  adopt 
themselves  to  aew  exigeucies.  In  the  same  way  the  heart  becomes  en- 
larged and  tbickenCV  when  there  is  a  similar  obstrtlction  in  its  toItca. 
The  urine.  prOTented  from  freely  escaping,  and  retained  in  the  blndder, 
putrefiaa  there,  u  it  would  do  out  of  the  body,  (ror  the  Tital  preserTatiTB 
power  of  the  bladder  to  prerect  putrefaction  lasts  only  a  short  time), 
and  the  putrid  urine  irritates  the  bladder,  and  causes  disease  of  its  in- 
ternal or  mucoas  coat,  nhicb  discharges  large  quantities  of  mucul. 
Tha  bladder  becomes  so  irritable,  that  the  patient  is  eonstantlf  tor-i 
mented  bj  vain  strainings  to  pass  water,  though  there  may  be  only  fl 
few  drops  in  the  bladder,  and  their  passage  causes  intolerable  pain  ;  and 
thus  the  onhappy  sufferer  can  get  rest  neither  by  night  itar  day.  This 
disease  or  irritable  bladder,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  aa  the 
most  painful  one  he   bad  to  witness. 

If  we  go  bock  a  step  forther,  we  come  to  the  kidneys,  these  most 
lital  cr^aoE,  and  they  too,  are  liable  to  become  diseased  in  the 
course  of  the  evils.  The  aiiae,  retained  in  the  bladder,  is  prciented 
from  Escaping  freely  from  the  kidneys  also,  which  secrete  it.  Be- 
sides, the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  kidneys  from  tlie  bladder,  bf 
the  law  of  sympathy,  and  from  these  caiises  the  kidneys  may  become 
organically  diseased;  a  necessarily  fatal  affection,  whose  palliation  is 
unfortunately  all  that  is  left  for  the  physician. 

Another  terrible  accident,  which  not  nnfrcquently  happens  in  old, 
neglected,  and  very  narrow  strictures,  (and  how  common  is  such  nerlect 
in  the  poor,  who  have  never  been  taught  the  duty  they  owe  to  thoir 
bodies  1 )  is  the  bursting  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  the  in- 
filtration of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  in  strictures  that 
have  become  almost  impervious,  the  urme  escaping  perhaps  only  drop  by 
drop,  that,  in  one  of  the  violent  efforts  of  straming,  which  this  state  irf 
things  calls  forth,  the  urethra,  weakened  by  long  disease,  gives  way,  trlbh 
a  feeling  of  present  relief.  But  soon  the  dreadful  efi*ects  follow.  The 
urine  by  its  irritating  qualities,  acts  like  a  strong  poison  on  the  partt 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  very  speedily  causes  their  death,  and  with 
that,  if  the  surgeon  do  not  act  with  great  promptitude  and  skill,  tha 
death  of  the  patient  too. 

On  reviewing  this  sad  list  of  diseases,  it  will  bes 
pend  by  a  backward  chain  of  influence,  on  ''  -  ■-■ 
the  first  step  cither  for  their  preventioc 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  well  said,  that  there  is  no  class  of  d 
Ma  importaat  and  so  dangerous,  for  which  so  much  can  often  be  done,  i 
''-''-  oriaarj  diseases.     But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  mutt  b«  trMtel 
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in  time ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  general  law  in  strictures 
■hat  the  earlier  they  are  treated,  the  more  easily  thej  are  cored.  It  is, 
then,  of  immense  importance  that  the  public,  who  alone  can  obserre  and 
discoTer  for  themselyes  their  early  symptoms,  should  be  well  acquainted 
-srith  these. 

In  few  diseases  is  minute  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patients  more 
necessary,  than  in  stricture ;  as  it  is  a  disease,  which  almost  always 
remains  undetected,  till  it  has  gone  a  considerable  length.  Many — nay, 
wd  may  say,  the  great  majority  of  patients,  liye  for  years  without  know- 
iug,  that  they  have  a  stricture;  and  during  that  time  they  may  suffer 
from  •  hypochondria  or  increasing  debility,  of  which  neither  they,  nor 
their  physicians  know  the  cause.  For,  from  the  pernicious  feelings  of 
delicacy  prcTailing  on  sexual  subjects,  physicians  generally  neglect  to 
inquire  into  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  the  genital  organs  in  each 
patient,  who  presents  hiinself  with  chronic  or  obscure  disease ;  and  thus 
do  sexual  diseases  constantly  escape  detection,  though  they  may  be  at 
the  root  of  all  the  symptoms.  It  is  a  general  rule  now  m'scientific  medi- 
cine, introduced  especially  by  the  admirable  French  physicians,  M.  M. 
Louis,  Andral,  and  others,  in  questioning  patients,  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  past  and  present  state  of  aUihe  important  organs  in  the  body, 
of  which  the  genital  ones,  boik  in  man  and  woman,  are  among 
ihe  most  vitally  influential ;  and  this  rule  should  always  be  followed, 
especially  when  a  case  is  in  the  least  obscure  or  complicated,  as  most 
chronic  diseases  are.  Among  young  people  in  particular,  in  whom  the 
genital  organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with  them,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  keystones  of  the  being,  an  inquiry  into  the  sexual  history  of  all, 
men  and  women  alike,  should  never  bo  omitted.  From  this  morbid 
delicacy,  which  cannot  but  be  veiwed  as  culpable,  both  in  patient  and 
physician,  thousands  of  diseases  pass  undetected  and  uncured. 

The  hidden  existence  of  a  stricture  may  at  length  be  discovered, 
whether  from  the  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  making  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  tendency  of  strictures  to  become  narrower ;  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  patient  or  physician,  or  other  cause.  Thus  the  early 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  should  especially  be 
studied  by  the  public,  as  it  is  themselves,  and  not  the  physicians,  who 
generally  have  opportunities  of  knowing  these. 

And  first,  in  whom  may  stricture ^be  expected  to  exist  ?  He  who  has 
had  frequent  ffonorrhceaa,  or  in  whom  that  disease,  the  great  cause  of 
stricture,  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
against  stricture.  If  the  gleet  still  continue,  and  have  lasted  long,  a 
b3ugie  should  oe  passed,  to  see  whether  a  stricture  be  not  keeping  it  up. 
1(  the  gleet  hare  ceased,  the  individual  should  be  ready  to  notice  any 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine,  which  is  the  chief  sign  of 
stricture.  Other  signs  are,  if,  after  making  water,  the  last  drops  cannot 
be  discharged,  but  are  retained  behind  the  stricture,  and  dribble  away 
afterwards :  abo  in  seminal  discharges,  the  feeling  that  the  semen  is  not 
freely  ejaculated  from  the  orifice,  but  slowly  wells  out  after  the  orgasm 
is  over,  having  been  retained  behind  the  stricture ;  also  the  slow  esca^  of 
the  urine,  which  cannot  be  propelled  far  but  dxo^  \a  \^^<^  ^^"vdA  ^■^^ 
t}w  orWce  of  the  peais 
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If  from  these  afmpCams,  one,  vha  has  had  gonoFtbcea,  be  led  to  laspesl 
he  has  Etricture,  the  Eoonai  be  bos  it  iuTestlgated  and  treated,  the  better ; 
Tor  a  BtTicture  cannot  eilU  bng  without  causing  eTQ  effeats  in  the  ei- 
ceedingly  important  parts  behiiul  it. 

I  da  not  xrish  to  make  men  JcnaginatiTe  or  orer-aDiious,  in  their  soli- 
citude about  their  health,  by  dwelling  on  these  matters;  the rallaciaai 
objeutiun  which  has  been  always  raoi^  to  the  public's  InaraiDg  anything 
of  that  which  may  preserretheir  health  and  their  lifo,  and  which  it  isnnt 
only  expedient  for  tbem,  but  their  salemn  duty,  to  became  acquainted 
with ; — an  objection  which  could  be  made  exactly  vith  the  eiudq  force  to 
our  learuine  any  new  truths,  and  escaping  fram  any  aid  ignorance  what- 
OTer  -,  but  1  wish,  as  far  as  I  may,  and  as  the  Eenerons  co-operation  of 
my  readers  can  effect,  to  prevent  these  most  miserable  disasters,  whicll 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  us  all  have  ilitherto  allowed  to  be  so  verj 
common.  What  generous  heart  does  not  eiclaim,  on  witnessing  tha 
qnirering  lip,  the  anguished  brow,  and  the  feelings  full  of  bitterness,  do- 
tTadation,  and  despair,  of  tbe  unfortunate  rictims  of  these  and  other  dis- 
eases, "  On  me,  on  me  be  the  guQt ;  it  was  my  heartless  prejudices,  my 
igaoFance,  my  apathy,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prevention  of  aU 
this  woe!  What  have  I  dooe.  what  can  I  do,  to  atone  tor  this  negloEt, 
and  to  praTcni  in  future,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  tbe  occurreoce  of 
like  calamities  ?" 

I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  permanent  stricture.  This  consists,  la 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  by  means  of 
bo\u/ia  or  narrow  rods,  made  of  various  materials — as  metal,  wax,  CK 
elastic  substances,  and  of  a  teries  of  sixes ;  and  in  most  cases  this  treati 
ment  is  successful.  Stiiclores  caused  by  gonorrhiEa,  depend  for  ehemort 
pact  on  lymph  being  cBWed  by  the  violent  inflammation,  beneath  ths 
mucous  membrane,  and  not  being  afterwards  absorbod.  This  lymph  hw 
a  tcodency  constantly  ti)  increase  in  hardness,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
contract :  which  explains  the  gradual  narrowing  that  takes  place  in  moit 
cases  of  stricture.  This  shows  us  the  great  importance  of  harmgstrio- 
lure  dilated  early,  bufaro   the  lymph  has  become  too  hard. 

The  mode  in  whicli  dilatation  is  sfiecled.  is  the  following.  A  bongla 
of  moderate  size  is  first  introduced,  and  it  this  cannot  pass  into  the  blad-> 
der,  a  smaller  one  is  tried,  and  so  on  tiU  one  be  found  which  can  enter 
the  stricture  1  and  this  at  times,  in  very  narrow  strictures,  can  be  eSeOtcd 
only  by  a  piece  of  catgut,  and  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty.  When  this  bM 
eutored  the  stricture,  which  grasps  it  tightly,  it  is  left  there,  according  to 
Bicord's  practice,  until  it  can  be  moved  easily  through  the  stricture; 
which,  in  most  curable  coses,  soon  takes  place.  It  is  theu  removed,  aad 
any  irritability  of  the  canal,  which  may  hav?  been  excited  by  the  preKnOB 
of  tbe  instrument,  is  allowed  to  subside ;  and  on  the  following  day  tha 
same  instrument  is  introduced,  and  if  it  eater  readily,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  another  uf  a  little  larjier  size  substituted.  This  is  ^owed  to  lem^^ 
liko  the  former,  till  it  move  readily ;  and  thus  the  treatment  adraneM 
daily  till  the  widest  dilatation  is  obtained,  which  is  possible  or  necMMff. 
lu  this  manner  a  cure  may  be  etfectcd  in  most  cases,  in  aspace  of  tiM 
rmrriag  from  three  to  six  w^ks  or  so,  according  to  the  siia  and  hordnMi 
afdc  xtricture  ' 
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fltriotefwfaw^agrwt  tendenof  to  tefaom  after  bting  cured,  aad  :Co 
jwwoat  4bis«  the  patient  shoidd,  afiier  liis  enre,  pass  an  instmnieiit  *of 
N^l«kdte  eiie  every  fbnrtii  day  for  the  fint  fbrtaigat,  and  onoe  a  week  for 
sosetimeafiter.  As  tlos  tendency  to  return  often  oontinues  indefinitely, 
lie  win  probably  be  dUiged  to  pass  one  once  a  month,  or  at  othw  interrals 
aocordine  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  to 
this  tod  ne  should  learn  to  pass  them  himself,  whicht  widi  a  little  care,  is 
a  aery  simple  operation  in  an  open  canal.  In  the  coarse  of  tiie  treat- 
ment, the  vretibra,  which  may  at  first  h&re  been  Tery  irritable,  becomes 
generally  qmte  habituated  to  the  instruments,  so  that  they  cause  little 


The  mode  in  which  dil.tation  acts,  is  not  by  mechanically  widening  the 
s^neture,  so  much  as  by  causing  the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  under 
the  pressure ;  according  to  the  same  law,  by  which  we  ha^e  seen  aboTe, 
that  compression  rapidly  reduces  the  size  of  the  eidarged  testicle. 

Besides  the  above  method  of  slow  dilatation,. there  is  another,  praised 
very  highly  by  M.  Lallemand,  namely,  rapid  dilatation ;  which,  however, 
M.  Ricord  and  most  surgeons  disapprove  of,  as  relapses  are  so  common 
after  it.  It  consists  in  introducing  first  the  largest  bougie  the  stricture 
will  admit,  leaving  this  until  it  be^mies  readily  moveable,  then  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  replacing  it  at  once  by  another  of  a  larger  size,  and  so  on  in 
suboessioQ,  tiU  the  largest  sized  bougie  can  be  inteoduced.  By  this  treat- 
ment,  a  cure  can  often  be  effected  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Pro- 
bably in  many  cases,  where  there  is  not  too  mudiirritability  of  the  canal, 
to  bear  the  protracted  presence  of  the  instruments,  and  also  where  the 
intelli^t  co-operation  of  the  patient  aids  in  preventing  the  closure  of 
the  stricture  again,  the  rapid  method  would  be  a  great  Mvantage,  but  of 
this  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience. 

Dilatation  is  by  no  means  applicable  or  successful  in  afi  strictures,  and 
therefore  in  each  the  nature  of  the  constriction  must  first  be  determined. 
Stricture  dependrne  on  indurated  chancre  in  the  urethra  (which  will  be 
described  hereafter),  is  generally  not  far  from  the  orifice,  may  be  felt  hard 
and  gristly  exteriorly,  a^d  is  in  general  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  se- 
condary syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  stricture  wtwdd  only  be 
exasperated  by  dilatation,  but  will  usually  yield  with  readiness  to  the 
general  constitutional  remedies  for  secondary  syphilis.  Stricture,  result- 
ing f^rem  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  as  from  a  fiall  or  blow  on  the  perineum, 
where  the  urethra  has  been  ruptured,  will  not  yield  to  dilatation,  how- 
ever long  continued ;  as  the  cicatrix,  being  organized,  is  not  absorbed 
under  pressure,  and  constantly  returns  to  the  same  state,  nay,— contracts 
atill  closer.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  these  most  intractable  and  me- 
lancholy cases,  is  incision,  which  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  knife, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  catheter  (a  bent  tub^  like  the  bousie,  only  with  an 
opening  at  its  end),  down  to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  out,  and 
so  dividing  the  obstruction.  After  that,  a  large  catheter  is  introdnoed, 
and  left  for  some  days  in  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the  cicatrix  uniting 
af^.  In  this  way  many  such  cases  are  cured ;  but  ethers,  of  a  worse 
nntnre,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  fatal  operations  in  snr- 

rf  .    It  is  chiefly  in  strictures  produced  by  {^QRlii(se.s  l^a^x^  ^J&akni^Ma. 
iuooesifoJ,  Jo  which  the  obstruction  consv&t&  ol  ^^«^^aA 


naorganized  l;mpli.  These  lue  gcnerully  far  down  ia  tbc  cuoal,  >ii4 
lifiliUy  grnaji  ILe  inatrument.  It  they  have  been  too  long  negleclod, 
tbeir  lympli  becomes  organized,  and  so  hard  Ibat  tbe/  may  bo  almost 
oa  iotroctablc  as  a  cicalrix ;  and  tbe  Burgeon  maet  oflea  be  couteat,  II 
bo  caa  introdnce  througti  tbcm  a  bougie  of  two  or  three  linea  ia  dia* 

Strieture  la  also  sometimes  cansed  b;  vegetation  a,  wtiicb  are  geuS" 
nillj  situated  Dear  tbe  ariSce,  aad  bleed  very  easily,  wben  a  bou^ 
ia  passed,  Tbeae  are  not  easy  to  remove,  and  are  very  apt  to  grow 
again.  A  softeoed  puffy  state  or  the  mueoua  membrane,  alter  a  long 
gonorrbcca,  may  also  cause  etricture,  and  this  ia  perhaps  the  most 
caelly  curable  form  ^  to  vrit,  by  injections,  or  sligbt  cautcrizatioD  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  speaking  of  iiijectioni>,  it  may  he  remarked, 
that  it  is  a  common  belief,  that  they  are  a  great  cause  of  stricture,  but 
the  beat  authorities  on  tbe  subject,  as  Ricord  and  Sir  I).  Brodie,  deny 
that  they  ore  so,  if  used  judiciously,  i,  <.  not  during  Che  uculc  stage  of 
(•onorrhcea,  nor  of  improper  strength. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  stricture,  and  with  it  Ihe  host  o( 
serious  evils  it  gives  rise  to.wemuat  in  the  Qrst  place  use  every  means, 
eooial  and  individual,  to  prevent  Its  great  cause,  gonorrhcea.  If  thk  ' 
disease,  however,  should  be  Incurred,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  tha 
sooner  it  is  cured,  the  less  riRk  will  there  be  of  stricture.  Thus,  it 
Iba  gonorrbica  be  stopped  at  its  outset  by  the  abortive  treatment, 
neither  stricture  nor  any  other  evil  will  everoccur.  If  the  gunorrbm 
bave,  by  neglect  or  mlafortune,  degenerated  ioto  a  liiigcriug  gleet,  sod  , 
so  strictura  bean  produecd,  its  early  detection,  and  prompt  treatment^ 
will  in  general  readily  lemovo  it. 

Besides  these  pcrmanfut  forms  of  stricture,  where  there  is  a  laatiag 
change  of  structure  in  the  canat,  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  a  leu  , 
serious  oature — viz.  the  inflammatory,  aud  the  spasmodic,  ijifiaannar 
Ivry  stricture  is  a  t«mporai'y  obstruction  of  tbe  canal,  with  fre- 
quently complete  retention  of  urine,  f^om  the  swelling  caused  bf 
infiammation.  This  furia  may  occur  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhaia, 
or  after  cautorizallon  of  n  part  of  the  canal.  For  this  aflfection,  wMoh 
is  generally  easily  remediable,  Boothing  measures  ahculd  be  used  Grsl, 
viz.,  a  Dover's  powder,  and  thirty  or  forty  liiops  of  laudanum  in  t 
ulyster ;  and  if  these  measures  are  not  sufltcient,  a  small  elastic  cuthetet 
should  be  passed,  to  draw  na'tbcuriHe,nnd  ihenlbe  sootbing  measurea- 
contiaiied. 

By  tbe  ipanuHlie  stricture  is  meant  one  which  depends  merely  cm 
tempuvsry  spasm  of  tbe  muwlea,  surrounding  tbe  urethra;  wbicbiD. 
irritable  constitutions,  if  stimtilated  by  an  acrid  state  of  the  uriu^ 
Gometiuics  contract  spa.imodlcBl1y  and  so  prevent  tbe  emptying  of  tlM 
bladder.  Tbe  sigo  t^at  a  stricture  is  spasmodic,  ia  its  OLturring  and-i 
«enly  in  a  person,  who  boa  till  then  been  able  freely  tu  past  wat«&. 
Tbese  spasms  are  generally  brougbt  on  by  drinking  freely  of  spirit^ 
or  wine,  which  make  the  urlue  very  pungent  and  ii-rJtating;  ao  thit 
when  it  attempta  to  flow  along  tbe  canal,  tbe  muscles  contract  Bpaiw, 
tuodicailj- oa  it,  and  obstruct  its  pasMge.    Tbui  a  person  daring,  ic 
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after  a  debauch^  may  suddenly  find  himself  quite  unable  to  urinate. 
and  after  trying  several  times,  if  he  be  not  relieved,  his  vain  efforts  tu 
strain  out  a  few  drops  will  become  most  agonising ;  his  face  fluslied, 
and  covered  by  sweat,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  the  fruit- 
less efforts.  JBut  the  case  should  never  be  allowed  to  proceed  so  far, 
for  here,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases,  the  sooner  relief  is  obtained,  the 
less  injury  is  done  to  the  parts.  Luckily,  relief  for  the  time  is 
generally  easily  rendered.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  warmth 
applied,  a  X)over's  powder  given  to  favour  sweating  and  relaxation  of 
the  fibres ;  and  this  after  a  few  hours  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine,  when  he  will  generally  be  able  to  pass  water  in  a 
full  stream.  Opium,  whether  ^ven  by  the  mouth  or  in  injection,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  relaxing  spasm  (except  the  very 
recently  introduced  chloroform),  and  in  this  case  of  spasmodic  strict- 
ure, thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  used  in  injection,  is  a  most 
excellent  remedy,  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  warm  bath,  which  is  also  a 
valuable  anti-spasmodic.  In  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  run 
on,  till  the  patients*  straining  and  sufferings  are  very  urgent,  or  where 
the  above  means  do  not  overcome  the  spasm,  the  smallest  sized  clafitic 
catheter  should  be  passed. 

But  though  relief  may  generally  be  given  in  spasmodic  stricture,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  return  according  to  the  universal  law  of  habit, 
especially  in  irritable  constitutions,  and  where  drinking  is  persisted 
in ;  and  thus  in  different  cases,  it  occurs  from  once  in  the  fortnight,  to 
perhaps  once  in  the  year.  Now  it  is  a  known  natural  law,  that 
functional  diseases — of  which  this  is  one,  have  in  process  of  time,  a 
great  tendency  to  become  organic  and  permanent,  and  thus  may  a 
spasmodic  stricture  at  last  become  a  permanent  one.  Therefore  he, 
who  is  subject  to  it,  should  be  doubly  careful  to  avoid  all  its  causes. 
These  include  every  thing  which  weakens,  and  so  renders  irritable  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  late  hours,  too  hard  study,  &c. ;  and  above 
all,  what  in  all  cases  of  stricture  becomes  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, he  should  forswear  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  so  uniformly  in- 
jurious, as  in  strictures  of  every  kind.  He  should  also  exercise  the 
genital  organs  in  duly  regulated  sexual  intercourse,  for  nothing  gives 
tone  and  strength  to  muscles,  and  deprives  them  of  morbid  irritability, 
more  than  a  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Also  sponging  the  genitals 
with  cold  water,  morning  and  evening,  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  for 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  case,  where  they  are  effected  by  irritability 
or  weakness. 

Spasmodic  strictures  are  very  important,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  constantly  complicate  and  aggravate  permanent 
stricture.  When  a  man  has  a  permanent  stricture,  he  may  get  on 
well  enough,  as  long  as  he  avoids  drinking  or  other  causes  of  spasm, 
but  as  soon  as  he  indulges,  he  is  liable  to  have  the  stricture  c^pletely 
closed  by  spasm,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  its  relief ; 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  the  permanent 
stricture  be  narrow.    How  constantly  are  these,  and  all  ottier  evils. 


IT  b<»[ti(al  ani]  dispensary  prnctice,  among  tlie  Ignorant,  oegl 
gcnl,  and  neglecleil  poor ! 

11  is  not  Hcienee  tbal  at  the  present  Saj  is  most  required  i 
cine ;  there  U  Ecientifiu  knowledge  enough,  accumnldted  by  the  cffortB  I 
of  ages,  to  build  a  new  world  for  man,  POOh  as  Iibb  scarcely  yet  t 
conceived,  were  it  oalj-  Titftlieed  by  the  earnest  lore  and  reveneuci 
us  ull.    It  is  not  Ibe  head  so  mncb  as  the  heart,  which  is  most  needed 
and  were  there  more  physicians,  who  partoolt  of  the  noble  enthusiai 
for  the  preveation  of  disease,  and  univei'sal  diil^lrioIl  of  natural  know'n 
ledge,  which  animated  Dr.  Andrew  Combo  and  others,  out  countiy 
and  mankind  Is  general  would  not  long  continue  in  iheir  present  stats 
of  physical  misery  and  degradation,  which  in  so  manyrcdpecta  every 
one  must  see  and  lament.    With  our  national  strict  allflgianee  to  law 
and  duty,  and  power  of  self-denial,  did  we  bat  know  our  true  lawi 
and  duties,  there  is  no  people  which  might  be  expected  more  earnestlr     ' 
to  study  and  rererencs  them.    But  enthuBianai,  or  any  ardent  appetf 
1o  the  feelings  of  society  upon  medical  suljects,  has  generally  bean 
coldly  r<wardcd,  if  not  sneered  at,  by  the  profession,  in  the  few  install* 
ces  In  wluch  it  has  been  attempted.     Medical  men  seem  generally  td   , 
suppose,  that  their  peeuiior  province  lies  merely  in  the  plain,  matter* 
cf-fact^  physical  treatment  of  disease;   and  leave  the  sympathetic-^ 
appeals  and  wordy  lamentations  over  human  ills  to  poets,  clergymMU 
and  others,  whose  Ignorance  of  real  disease  betrays  them  Into  the  motVi 
lalse  and  exaggerated  vSqwb  ;  and  who  mnst  keenly  feel  how  uttei^. 
vain  and  useless  is  all  their  sympathy  to  alleviate  or  to  cure  a  bodilJF' 
disease.    Bat  though   enthusiasm  und  sympathy  are  oReu  of  littn< 
comparative  importance  in  the  management  of  diseoBe,  yet,  witbonl' . 
them,  no  great  impressfod  can  ever  be  made  oa  mankind;     "'  '^ 
respect  of  the  jii-ftienft'on  of  disease  more  especially,  the  arm 
^yeidan  is  paralysed  withoat  them. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  may  be  cau-sed  by  auother  m . 
■erions  disease,  besides  stricture,  vix.,  by  chronic  eaiargement  of  tl 
proiitatG  gland;  which,  as  was  preriously  meationcd,  snrronndA  Q 
urethra  at  its  deepest  part,  where  it  leaves  the  bladder.  This  is  a  IT 
ease  of  elderly  life,  very  rarely  occurring  during  youth,  or  middle  ■( 
at  which  lime  on  the  contrary,  stricture  is  most  common.  The 
COiDiD on  cause  of  it,  as  of  most  diseases  of  the  urinary  passagi 
man,  is  gonorrhcea ;  which  when  It  makes  its  way  far  down  ii 
«aani.  i^  sometimes  Tcry  diScall  to  eradicate,  and  gives  rise  to  irnta- 
tion  ami  nnhcnlthy  states  in  the  prostate  gland,  which  later  in  lifb 
favu-ir  the  dovelopement  of  the  disease  ia  question.  Other  causes  often 
assist,  or  of  themselves  occasion  it,  saeh  as  excessive  venereal  indnl- 
geniT!?,  hnrd  drinkiiiE.  which  is  so  especially  hurtful  in  o 
dist'iiFes,  from  IIie:  kidneys  and  their  appendages  being  the  vebidt 
by  \vhii;h  t^e  sliinnlating  liquids  are  carried  out  of  the  system ;  also 
sedentary  life,  which  favors  the  morbid  growth  of  different  parts,  1 
Inventing  the  buluneed  clrcnlation  of  the  blood  attendant  upon  tr' 


^ilargement  of  the  prostate,  BO  as 
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f«nieiice,  Ukes  plac«  naturally  in  almost  every  man,  along  with  other 
ftmngMt  which  mark  the  approach  <^  old  age,  such  as  the  hair  becoming 
grey,  earthy  dq^te  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  te. ;  so  thatvWhen  n 
does  not  ezeeed  this  limited  degree,  it  maybe  called  natdrsd  and 
liealthy.  Bat  ill  many  cases  the  enlargement  proceeds  beyoQ^  these 
bounds,  and  the  prostate  may  attain  a  size  twice  or  thrice — nay,  even 
ten,  or  fifteen  times  its  natural  one ;  an  enlargement  which  finds  a 
parallel  only  in  the  goitres,  caused  by  the  monstrous  growth  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  surrounding  the  throat. 

F^m  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder  beoomes  some- 
what irritable,  and  the  urine  flows  slowly ;  but  these  first  symptoms 
genially  attract  little  attention,  till  f^om  some  accidental  cause,  as 
wet  feet,  hard  drinking,  or  venereal  indulgences,  the  swelling  sud- 
denly increases,  and  causes  complete  retention  of  urine.  But  the  dis- 
ease frequently,  from  not  being  understood  or  attended  to  by  the 
patient,  proceeds  much  more  insidiously,  just  like  stricture.  The 
urine  is  gradually  expelled  more  and  more  frequently  and  slowly,  the 
patient  not  having  the  power  entirely  to  empty  his  bladder  at  once. 
The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  urine,  being  constantly  left  in 
the  bladder,  undergoes  the  same  putrefying  changes,  that  were  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  stricture.  This  causes  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  stone ;  diseases,  especially  under 
such  circumstances,  of  a  most  lamentable  and  often  hopeless  nature. 
Ultimately  the  kidneys  also  may  become  diseased,  and  lead  to  a  neces- 
sarily fatai  termination.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  how  very 
serious  are  the  effects  of  this  disease  in  many  cases,  and  it  genendly 
shatters  and  prostrates  the  moral  character  of  a  patient  as  much  as 
the  physical. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  its  early  application  is  of  paramount 
importance.  If  the  enlargement  be  not  detected,  till  disease  of  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  have  been  produced,  the  treatment  will  be  ren- 
dered much  more  difficult.  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
treatment,  is  not  to  try  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which  is 
for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  power  of  medicine ;  but  to  prevent  the 
evil  effects,  which  must  result  from  an  obstuction  to  the  free  passage 
of  urine.  Therdbre  the  treatment  here,  as  in  so  many  diseases,  is  not 
curative,  but  palliative,  or  preventive.  However,  if  treatment  be 
adopted  early,  and  strenuously  persevered  in,  the  patient  may  live  to 
an  old  age  ^th  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from  the  enlargement. 

The  grand  essenticd  in  the  treatment,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Evcrard  Home,  is  the  constant  use  of  the  catheter.  By  this  instrument, 
supplying  the  want  of  the  natural  powers,  the  bladder  should  be  com- 
j^letely  emptied  of  urine  twice  a  day,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
the  patient  has  not  the  power  of  voluntarily  emptying  it  completely. 
By  this  simple  means,  if  unremittingly  persevered  in,  all  the  ill  effects 
which  would  inevitably  follow  from  the  retention  of  the  urine,  are  in 
many  cases  entirely  obviated ;  and  the  man,  who,  if  untreated,  would 
have  sunk  to  the  gra^e,  amid  the  most  wretched  suffecva^^TSia.^  ^»ct^ 
his  grey  hairs  thither  in  peace  after  many  yeaxB  ot  a  g;E«^.«£?c^\^is^ 


Bat  besldea  thU  cbronic  enlargetneBf,  the  prostate  is  subject  by  do 
means  lafrequcatt;  to  acntQ  aifectiDns,  which  are  gonerallj  caused  by 
goii'}rrh(ea ;  BDil  it  is  these,  which  lay  t lie  foandation  ot  its  more 
serious  diseases  ia  elderly  lil'e.  The  prostate  or  the  mucous  membrane 
corerigg  it,  becomes  sometimes  inUamed,  either  Ttom  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  gonDrrhteat  iaQammatioD  down  to  that  part  of  the 
canal,  or,  still  mare  frequently,  Irom  the  use  of  violent  retaediea  to 
arrest  the  disoharge.  It  is  dangerous  to  use  too  powerfHil  means  to 
stop  the  disuharge  while  at  its  height ;  for  such  ore  very  liable  to 
ti  row  the  inflammation  backteardi  upon  the  more  important  organs, 
«nch  us  the  prostate,  testicle,  bladdpr,  4c.  The  symptoms  ot  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucoQS  membrane,  covering  the  surface  of  the  proalate, 
are,  an  uneusiness  at  the  end  of  the  glans,  and  an  urgent  desire  to 
pass  water.  The  urine  gives  little  pain  In  paaidng  along  the  canal, 
but  great  pain  is  felt  in  forcing  out  the  last  drops,  along  with  the 
sensation,  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  being  expelled  from  the  bladder. 
There  is  a  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  moment  the 
mind  thinks  of  doing  so,  the  impulse  becomes  irresistible.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  are  eoon  relieved  by  restoring 
the  gonorrho^nl  discharge,  whose  injudicious  arrest  is  generally  the 
oaose  u(  them. 

But  tlie  unbalance  ot  the  prostate  ts  not  anfrequently  inSamcd,  and 
this  U  more  serious.  The  great  irritability  and  incontinence  of  urinei 
which  ore  symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  tbe  mucous  membrane,  may 
have  greatly  subsided,  but  the  urine  is  now  expelled,  with  some  diE 
calty  and  without  force.  There  ia  also  deep-seated  throbbing  pain  L 
the  perineum,  increased  on  pressure.  The  orifice  of  tbe  urethra  ia  red. 
and  the  end  of  the  glana  bos  a  dark  reddish  blush.  On  examining  the 
prostate  by  the  finger,  passed  into  the  bowel,  it  is  found  a  little  swol- 
len, and  there  ia  puio  on  firm  pressure.  The  discharge  becomes  thin 
and  gleety.  and  not  so  purulent  as  before,  and  there  are  sometimes  a 
few  drops  ol  blood  in  straining  at  stool.  These  are  the  symptoms  o( 
subacute  inflammation  of  tbe  prostate  in  gonorrhteo,  as  it  generallj 

In  the  more  acute  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  prostate  thest 
symptoms  are  all  aggravated.  There  is  often  complete  retention  ot 
urine  from  the  swelling  of  the  gland.  The  pain  in  the  perineum  Ii 
Increased,  and  shoots  round  to  the  loins,  thighs,  &e.  The  discharge 
quite  stopa,  and  the  redness  of  the  orifice  increases.  Examinee 
through  the  bowel,  the  gland  is  hot  and  very  painful  to  the  touch ;  anc 
the  patient  boa  constantly  the  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  heavy 
body  in  the  bowel.  Acute  prostatitis  often  ends  in  abscesE.  As  long 
aa  a  gleet  continues,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  liable  to  be 
brought  on  by  cold  or  damp,  or  excesses  in  drinking. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  often  becomes  chronic,  the  symptoms 
growing  leas  liLtonse,  and  HGSuming  a  slow  wearing  ebiraoter,  most 
proetratiDg  to  tbe  bodily  and  mental  powers.  In  chronic  inUamma. 
tioa  tbe  piu  in  tbe  urethra  and  tbe  vd<;tA  \a  the  bowel  cnntinac. 
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though  duller  and  more  obscure.  There  is  great  irritation  of  the  anw« 
aceompanied  often  by  piles.  The  discharge  is  slight,  sometimes  a  mere 
eolonrless  gleet,  bot  now  and  then  purulent.  This  often  leads  to  perma- 
nent enlargement,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  dangerous 
malady  under  the  age  of  forty. 

These  affections  of  the  prostate  are  a  serious  dass  of  diseases.  The 
prostate  is  a  very  important  gland,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  own  functions,  as  from  its  position.  It  surrounds  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  therefore  its  diseases  often  most  dangerously  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  the  urine.  Through  it  also  the4seminal  ducts  pass,  and 
therefore  its  inflammation  is  yery  apt  to  cause  seminal  disease.  More- 
orer  the  affections  of  the  prostate  hare  a  dreadfully  depressing  effect  on 
the  spirits,  and  on  the  bodily  sensations.  This*is  probably  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  prostate  with  the  seminal  ducts,  and  with  the 
sexual  powers ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  orerwhelming 
feelings  of  obscure  and  undefinable  misery,  which  oppress  the  sufferer 
from  these  diseases.  He  feels  as  if  bent  down  by  a  weight  of  lead ;  and 
there  are.  perhaps  no  diseases,  which  more  thoroughly  unman  a  patient, 
than  these.  They  moreorer  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  incurable 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  later  in  life ;  which,  especially  if  it  be  neg- 
lected, is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  diseases,  and  utterly  breaks 
down  a  man,  physically  and  morally.  The  only  way  adequately  to  pre- 
Tent  this  miserable  class  of  diseases  is  to  prerent  ffonorrhcea. 

There  is  another,  and  a  common  affection  of  uie  prostate,  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  but  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  misery.  It  is  called 
irritable  prostate.  In  this  there  are  obscure  sensations  about  the  region 
of  the  gland,  yiz.,  uneasiness  in  the  perineum,  weight  in  the  bowel, 
rather  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  a  slight  gleet,  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  linen.  The  orifice  of  the  canal  has  a  peculiar  appearance ; 
it  is  rather  more  patent  and  redder  than  natural.  If  the  patient  drink, 
or  indulge  much  in  sexual  intercourse,  the  discharge  may  become  puru- 
lent, and  is  often  mistaken  for  a  fresh  gonorrhoea.  On  going  to  stool 
there  are  often  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid,  like  a  thin  mixture  of  milk  and 
water,  pressed  out  of  the  urinary  canal,  by  the  passage  of  the  fseces, 
before  the  stream  of  urine  comes.  This  is  the  prostatic  fluid.  The  urine 
moreover,  in  this  and  other  prostatic  affections,  is  often  turbid  with  a 
white  cloud,  caused  by  the  secretion  of  alkaline  phosphatic  salts.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  irritation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  of  the  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  prostate.  It  is  often,  like  the  other 
prostatic  affections,  yery  obstinate,  and  depresses  the  mind  of  the  patient 
greatly.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  spermatorrhcea  with  all  its 
prostrating  effects. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  prostate,  gives  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  these  various  diseases.  He  has  found  the  Chia  tur- 
pentine, given  in  five  grain  doses  thrice  a-day,  a  very  valuable  means  of 
checking  the  gleety  discharge,  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  and  folli- 
cles of  tne  prostate. 

There  is  yet  another  and  most  lamentable  consequence,  which  is  liablfi 
to  follow  gonorrhoea.    This  is  an  inflammalioiv  ol  t^^  ^"^^^  ^t  ^-^oSoaii^ 
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aet,  aod  Unal  caiue,  of  iGiiial  iuteTcuursc ;  uid  tberefore  it  is 
dilBcDic  CO  procuie  it  in  this  country,  as  it  ib  euU  only  in  a  lev  iliopi, 
vbicb  hsTO  a  low  moral  ciiaTiLcCer,  aad  man  undec-haod  way.  Nay, 
OH  iu  first  iaTODtion  and  iatroduotiun  into  Fiance,  u  a  means  of  pre* 
TemiriK  reaereal  diseases,  ve  learn  from  M.  Parent  Ducbatelet,  tbat  a 
body  ot  medical  men,  wbo  met  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  published  (a 
tbtir  ovn  shame,  tlicir  ftrong  disapprobation  of  the  inreotion  aad  iti' j 
author,  not  on  accouut  of  tbe  facibly  it  might  give  '  ' 
dulgence  of  sexual  dssires,  Duburdened  by  the  fea: 
hosansethey  held  itasin  tcrattemptto  prerautthesedis  „  .   ^ 

paiD  to  think  tbat  the  good  Ducbaulet,  whose  life-time  was  derated,  lika 
that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  to  tbe  pierention  of  disease,  aad  whose  greaC 
work  on  prostitution  I  sbull  afterwards  treat  of,  should  hare  also  adopted 
this  perverted,  and  in  bim  too  Btrangei;  illDeicaJ,  opiniDii. 

It  is  aiery  peat  pity  Ibit  ideas,  many  of  tlem  so  sinful,  foe  by  no  other  ., 
uame  can  one  t^rm  those  prcjndices,  which  stand  in  the  way  fjf  '*" 
sacred  cause  of  tbe  preTeotion  of  disease,  should  prove  a  barrier  I 
introduction,  and  free  liberty  of  using,  according  to  the  necessit 
each  case,  a  meaQs  which  in  the  present  coaditiDQ  of  society  Is  of  so  rerf- 
gra:it  value.  Indeed  its  dijuravery,  if  rightly  viewed,  may  be,  and  1  tialtt 
one  day,  shall  be  considered,  as  a  very  great  heneht  to  society.  A*  •- 
preventive  ofTeuereal  diseaso,  the  sheath  is  most  iDvaluable;  with  lit  < 
aid,  one  may  pass  scatheless  througli  the  very  mid^t  of  infection  ;  and  tvtl 
an;  one  in  whom  disease  is  particululy  to  be  dreaded,  as  in  a  veaUfl 
DauEtitutiDn.orapatientwitbipermiLtorrhua  or  other  evils,  iu  prDteclior 
is  oftUD  tbe  greatest  blessing. 

liut  it  lias  fared  with  this  instru[nent,jiuta*  with  all  other  eSbris  to- 

K vent  venereal  diseases;  all  have  been  alike  discountenanced,  or  kt 
t.  viewed  with  apathy,  by  the  mistaken  moridisl ;  to  wliuui  Ibew 
hideoiu  and  desolating  diseases  appear  more  as  a  salutary  warning  H^ 
men,  the  existence  of  which  he  would  rather  coldly  ascribe  to  providen(W|' 
than  to  hu  own  aiid  other's  Inkewarmneas.  Would  that  tbe  reader  ma^ 
feel,  OS  strongly  as  I  do,  the  injustice,  immorality,  and  want  of  huiuM 
sympathy,  contained  in  such  opinions  ! 

When  society  bos  become  fully  alive  to  tbe  desire  to  prevent  vencrail' 
diseases,  as  well  as  all  others,  tbeu  and  not  til]  then,  will  the  great  valHf 

of  the  sheath  be  perceived,  as  a  most  powerful  means  of  snch  p '"~ 

Meanwhile  it  were  very  desirable  that  it  sbauld  cc 

use,  and  that  there  should  be  a  I  

«acli  individual  who  wishes  to  ai 

Attempts  tQ  inlerfere  with  its  sale,  or  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  pi 
cuiing  it,  most  be  lootfed  on  as  injarioas  to  the  interests  of  society,  t 
liable  to  occasion  the  most  deplorable  diaeues. 

Care  should  be  taken  tbat  tbe  sheath,  if  naod,  should  be  made  of  gi 
materials,  not  pervious,  and  that  tbe  same  one  should  not  be  use'l  I 
quently,  as  thus  it  becomes  less  trustworthy.    Along  with  its  use, 
other  precautions  of  mating  water  and  washing  should  not  be  neg  -,-^ 
"~^ "    ""'' toeae  precantions  generally  made  known  and   adoptal 

:,._,.__...__.. .__     ,     .. -— |J*|i 
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irable  that  it  sbauld  come  into  mure  general 
>e  a  greater  facility  of  obtaining  it;  so  tha^ 
to  avail  himself  ot  it,  may  readily  do  so.     A| 


n  a  short  Cime  the  number  of  lencreal  diseases  wondl 
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fally  reduced,  and  eudless  human  misery,  hate,  crime,  and  bittemett 
spared. 

Besides  these  precautions  during  and  after  coition,  there  are  some 
other  prophylactics,  vhich  are  Tery  useful  for  those  who  expose  them- 
selTes  much  to  infection,  especially  if. they  do-not  use  the  sheath.  They 
are  more  efficacious  as  preventires  of  balanitis  and  chaocre^  than  of 
gonorrhGca ;  consisting  as  they  do,  in  means  for  hardening  the  external 
mucous  membrane.  Those  who  hare  been  circumcised,  as  1  stated  be« 
fore,  nerer  have  balanitis,  and  they  are  also  much  less  subject  to  chancre; 
because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glani  becomes  hardened  by  constant 
exposure,  and  excoriations  rarely  take  place  in  coition,  into  which  the 
chancrous  matter  may  find  a  way.  Those  who  hare  much  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse  might  imitate  this,  by  drawing  back  the  prepuce,  and 
so  keeping  the  glans  habitually  exposed,  a  state  of  things  which  in  many 
persons  is  natural.  This  is  a  powerful  preventive  of  balanitis  and 
syphilis,  and  is  especially  necessary  for  those,  in  whom  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  excoriate  and  tear  in  coition,  which  renders  them  very 
l^ble  to  chancre.  Under  exposure  the  mucous  membrane  will  become 
tough  and  insusceptible  of  infection.  Spondng  with  cold  water,  or 
what  is  more  powerful,  washing  frequently  with  some  astringent,  as  the 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  acts  also  as  a  preventive  by  hardening  the  parts. 

However  unfortunate  a  man  may  be  in  getting  a  gonorrhoea,  no  one 
who  has  a  true  heart,  with  love  for  his  kind,  wiU  ever  give  6ne  to 
an<^er.  Neither  in  carelessness  nor  sport,  for  as  we  have  seen,  it  may 
be  a  death-sport ;  nor  from  a  wish  to  be  revenged  on  the  sex  in  the  per« 
son  of  a  helpless  girl,  innocent  at  least  towanis  him,  and  who  has  so 
few  friends,  or  kind  treatment,  an  action  unmanly  and  unfeeling;  nor 
from  ignorance  whether  his  gleet  be  infectious — knowing  that  vhLle  a 
sign  of  yellow  matter  remains,  it  is  probably  still  infectious,  and  in  such 
a  case,  if  he  will  not  abstain,  he  must  wear  the  sheath ;  nor  from  heed« 
iessness,  irreverence  for  the  girl,  want  of  heart,  nor  bluntness  of  con- 
science, from  which  feelings  may  the  reader  ever  be  free.  A  man  in  the 
present  state  of  society  has  far  less  excuse  for  giving  the  disease  to 
another,  l^an  a  woman,  as  the  latter,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
female  genital  organs,  may  possibly  not  know  that  she  is  diseased ;  and 
besides  she  has  often  the  powerful  excuses  of  destitution,  the  necessity  of 

Saining  a  livelihood,  frieudlessness,  and,  last  not  least,  her  shameful 
Bgradation  in  the  eyes  of  society  to  plead  for  her,  while  we  have  none 
of  these.  But  I  trust  that  the  reader,  very  far  from  doing  imything  to 
spread  these  or  other  diseases,  will  rather,  to  the  best  of  his  powers, 
operate  in  th3  endeavour  to  prevent  them. 


iv  tLe  liiteaae,  w!iicli  I  have  jmc  Iiei^n  describiag,  vU.,  ganDrrlia*,  ht 

Ireqanitl]!  liewed  in  a  light  and  jesting  m3.niier,  by  those  vho  me.aiuw* 
qiiajiitei!  vith  cba  lamaotable  consequenceB  it  &o  oftea  QccasioDi,  and  \)f 
we  yaung  aad  thaughcleis, — sncb  is  not  the  case  villi  the  much  in  ~' 
furmidabtB  and  drEaded  diseoEe,  vliloh  comes  now  before  ili.  While 
Fuimei  is  merely  ti  simple  inUunmation,  rendered  fiequeatly  sciious  on^ 
by  the  Titally  impoitant  nature  of  the  organs,  vhere  it  occun,  syphilja 
mnBisCs  in  a,  pecniiair  and  ipecitic  poison ;  which,  if  it  be  once  fsirly  in- 
troduced into  the  system,  contaminates  the  whole  frame,  and  produeal 
the  most  deplorable  cffecte. 

Of  all  the  plaguEs  and  scoeigos  o(  mankind  iu  the  oioent  dsf ,  tlul 
diaease  may  ceicaiDly  be  said  to  be  the  mosc  fearfnt.  It  doss  ail$ 
oi-ervhelm  Un  with  sudden  pank  and  deatiuction,  like  cholera,  or  other 
epidemia  erils,  vbirb  aome  bat  rarely,  and  therefore,  liuwerer  feorEiil 
their  visitations,  have  not  a  pernianeut  inilQence  on  our  fate ;  bnt  it  ~ 
always  with  de,  preying  on  onr  vitals,  and  slowly  sapping  the  00 
Etitution,  moral  aad  physical,  of  tbonsands ;  and  thcae  the  young,  hope- 
ful, and  vigorous,  the  pridu  and  the  promise  of  our  race.  Mankind  v91 
yet,  Bod  lot  us  hope  ere  long,  become  universally  alive  to  the  fearful  ptw 
judice  and  inbumnulty,  which  have  sniftered  this  diieose  to  run 
without  any  means  beiuc  taken  for  its  provention  and  erodicati 

Sj/piiilis,  commonly  called  poi,  is  the  disease  produced  by  a  , 
matter,  introduced  into  the  liame  during  sexual  iutercaursc.  It  first  ^ 
pears  locally  dd  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,  in  the  fortnofa  Ema... 
nicer;  the  paiaon  of  which  is  in  many  cases  absorbed  into  the  genentl 
system,  givingTisc  to  the  most  dieadfulconseqnences.  The  syinpeamsdF' 
Uio  disease  are  tberelore  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as  tbey  mariE 
diOerent  stng^  of  the  poisoning,  local  or  general.  These  clasaea  are  ths 
primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary. 

Primary  lyphilU  consists  in  a  small  ulcer,  secreting  a  pcisonous  bd^ 
contagious  matter,  and  seated  on  the  part  which  has  been  exposed  tl 
contagion.  It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  secretion  of  a  similM 
nicer,  with  an  unprotected  surface.  When  any  of  the  matter  of  a  tp 
-'"''w  aleer,  in  an  individual  affected  with  the  disease,  finds  its  wi] 
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beneath  the  skin  or  macous  membrane  of  a  healthy  person,  the  following 
remits  take  place.  During  the  first  twenty-  fonr-houn,  the  point  of  the 
skin  where  the  viras  is,  bea)mes  red ;  in  the  second  and  third  day,  a  lit- 
tle pimple  rises  on  it ;  in  the  third  and  fbnrth,  the  pimple  becomes  a  Tes- 
ide,  filled  with  clear  fluid ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth,  this  fluid  becomes 
thick  and  yellow,  and  the  vesicle  thus  becomes  a  pustule  with  a  slightly 
depressed  centre,  exactly  like  one  of  the  small-pox  pustules.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  days,  the  matter  dries  up,  and  forms  a  crust,  which  in 
a  few  more  days  falls  off,  disclosing  a  small  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  split 
pea.  Its  base  is  rather  hard  from  the  effusion  of  some  lymph  around ;  its 
sides  are  abrupt  and  a  little  everted,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  cleanly  cut  oat 
with  a  punch ;  its  surface  covered.with  a  whitish  tenacious  film,  and  se- 
eretine  a  thin  acrid  pus,  which  possesses  the  contagious  properties. 

Such  is,  in  many  cases,  the  apparently  slight  and  simple  origin  of  this 
terrible  disease.  A  chancre,  for  so  the  smiul  ulcer  is  named,  is,  in  the 
male,  generally  seated  on  some  part  of  the  glans  of  the  penis,  or  on  the 
internal  or  external  'surface  of  the  prepuce ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
inside  the  urethra,  like  j2;onorrlMBa.  A  chancre  is  not,-  like  gonorrhcsa, 
confined  to  mucous  membranes ;  it  may  ari^e  on  all  parts  of  the  body 
alike,  provided  the  contagious  matter  be  introduced  beneath  the  skin. 
Henee,  accoucheurs  sometimes  contract  the  disease,  in  •  examining  preg- 
nant women  affected  with  it,  if  they  happen  to,  have  a  scratch  on  the  fiinger. 

To  give  rise  to  chancre,  a  closer  contact  of  its  peculiar  poisonous  imit- 
ter  is  necessary,  than  in  gonorrhcea,  which  is  caused  merely  by  the  pus 
eoming  in  contact  with  a  mucous  membrane.  The  matter  of  chancre 
however  must  be  introduced  below  the  surface,  whether  of  the  skin  or  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  else  it  will 
not  act.  Hence  infection  is  produced  either  by  its  meeting  some  abrasion 
of  the  surface,  or  by  its  getting  into  a  little  follicle  or  pou^,  where  it  h6» 
dormant  for  a  short  time,  till  it  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  quick,  and  then 
it  is  developed  into  the  ulcer.  It  may  also  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough,  eat  its  way  through  a  mucous  surface  by  its  acrid  proper- 
iaes.  If  it  meet  an  abrasion,  the  ulcer  begins  immediately  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  frequently  without  going  through  the  previous  stages  of  pimple, 
v€>Eicle,  and  pustule ;  if  it  has  to  eat  its  way  through  the  tissues,  some 
dAvs  may  pass  before  the  disease  shows  itself. 

Bat  the  primary  ulcer  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means  of  so  mild  and 
nmple  a  nature,  but  may  be  a  most  serious  disease.  There  are  several 
different  forms  of  chancre,  occasioned,  according  to  some  authors,  by 
Apeoific  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  matter,  but  according  to 
others,  (among  whom  is  M.  Kicord,  and  who  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
syphilitic  poison),  by  the  differences  of  constitution  in  the  patients.  One 
of  these  is  the  gangrenous  or  phagedcenic  (or  eating)  ulcer — ^a  most  ter- 
rible disease.  In  it  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poisonous  matter, 
runs  so  high,  that  mortification  is  produced,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  on  every  side,  destroying  the  tissues,  so  that  a  part  and  sometimes 
even  the  whole  of  the  penis  is  lost,  and  even  death  may  result.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  hQS^\tal& 
in  our  large  towns,  most  deplorable  instances  ol  Vt.  ikT«  c^iiieXA.^^  \a\» 


UKU.  Tlkose  who  admit  but  cna  kind  of  aypbilitic  poisoD,  i 
tliia  fearful  kind  of  eoce  is  owing  to  the  badnQE  of  [ho  paties 
Cntian.  It  is  chiefly  foaud  in  yoaag  plethoric  persons  of  dissipated 
habits,  vha  are  n-ealiened  by  iDtemperaDce  or  other  noiious  inBuences 
Othen  laf  that  the  character  of  the  sore  depends  on  the  kind  of  inattei 
which  produced  it,  and  thus  that  a  gaDgieoDus  nicer  is  generated  by  ou 
of  a  similar  nature.  Fiobably  botb  of  these  causes  iniluEDce  its  deT»i 
lopemeat. 

Another  important  variety  of  cLaucre  is  the  induraitd  oae,  in  wbicba 
large  i^uantity  of  lymph  is   throim  out  into  the  surrounding  tissuiw 

gving  it  a  hard  cartilaginous  base,  wliich  remains  after  iLe  olcei  L 
iiLled. 

These  are  the  most  important  formi  of  the  primary  ulcer,  as  veil  (ronl 
their  local  pecnliorities.  as  from  their  comparatiro  likelihood  to  giTe  liM 
to  secondary  Bymploms.  Gonoral  poisoning  of  the  systeni  may  follow  all 
of  tbem,  but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  after  the  simple  and  the  ph~ 
gedamic,  than  after  the  indurated  chancre.  While  the  former  <arie 
are  fbllowed  by  secoodary  symptoms  in  comparatiTcly  a  small  propon 
of  cases,  indurated  chancre  givca  rise  to  them  almost  iiiTariably,  becom- 
ing thus  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Tarieties  of  chancre.  M.  Aicord, 
to  vhom,  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other,  mankind  are  indebted  foi  111* 
most  valuable  statistical  and  explanatory  facts  connected  with  venereal 
diseases,  says  that  general  poisoning  succeeds  to  indurated  chancre  in 
eighty-eight  cases  in  a  buadred. 

The  poison  is  absorbed  into  the  system  from  a  chancre  by  the  vt 
absorbent  vessels,  tbrougb  whose  thin  coats  it  penetrates  and  minglM 
vith  the  vital  current ;  and  after  a  short  time,  gouerally  in  from  six  t~ 
eight  weeiu,  it  shows  itself  by  the  following  symptoms,  which  have  n 
coived  the  name  of  lecondary  syphilis.  Different  forms  of  eruption,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  thethmali 
break  out  overthe  body.  In  this  secondary  stage  nature  tries  to  thtov 
off  the  polscuous  mattec  iy  the  skin  and  mucous  aurfact.  But  if  the  . 
disease  remain  still  nneradicated,  which  will  probably  be  the  case,  djiUm 
proper  treatment  be  adopted,  symptoms  of  astill  graver  nature  will  aiilBt 
constituting  the  third  stage,  or  Serliary  syphilis.  Jn  tbii  staze,  if  '~ 
the  bones  and  deeper  tissues,  which  are  chiefly  attacked.  The^no 
the  palate,  the  nose,  the  skull,  the  shin,  and  in  general,  all  the  ho 
which  lie  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  hccomli  inflamed  and  a 
Lify,  thus  giving  rise  to  deep  abscesses  and  most  melancholy  dctormitiaa. 
Thus  loay  the  disease,  when  once  it  has  fairly  gained  admittance  into  tha 
system,  rontinue  in  it  for  years,  causing  oue  after  the  other,  eymptoma- 
ever  more  and  more  calamitous ;  and  it  issometimes  very  difficult  whoUf' 
to  dislodge  it,  or  to  know  when  Che  patient  is  safe  from  its  recurring  j 
secntions.  But  I  will  speak  mora  fully  of  these  later  Eympto:r:a  hi 
after,  &nd  meanwhile  revert  to  the  primary  stage  and  its  treatment. 

If  a  man  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  a  chancre,  it  is  of 
Qtmost  importance,  that  it  be  deatrojed  a:  soon  as  possible^  Tbe  she 
tba  tiiBB  it  is  allowal  to  eiist,  the  less  risk  will  there  Le  ot  the  oocurri 
fMcoadary  poisoning.     Thus  any  one,  who  has  exposed  himself  to 
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•liaiiee  of  contagion,  shonld  vatch  carefdlly  for  the  first  signs  of  the 
dftease,  and  if  he  ohserre  any  traces  of  the  different  stages,  the  pimple, 
the  yesicle,  the  pnstnle,  or  the  ulcer,  he  should  at  once  resort  to  treat- 
ment. This  should  consist  in  destroying  the  poison  by  cauterizing 
the  sore ;  if  there  be  a  yesicle  or  a  pustule,  it  should  be  broken,  and  a 
fine  point  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  introduced,  and  the  part  thoroughly 
cauterized.  If  an  ulcer  be  already  formed,  cauterization  is  still  the  oest 
of  all  methods  of  healing  it  speedily,  and  preventing  secondaries.  It  should 
be  cauterized  at  intervals,  until  the  surface  presents  a  healtiiy  appearance, 
■ecredng  a  simple  yellow  pus,  instead  of  the  thin  poisonous  matter.  It 
should  oe  also  frequently  washed  with  some  stimulating .  astringent, 
which  will  wipe  away  the  acrid  secretion,  and  harden  the  surroundmg 
parts,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  absorption  of  the  virus.  A  piece 
of  lint  soaked  in  this  lotion,  should  also  be  kept  constantly  applied. 
Bicord  uses  for  this  purpose  the  aromatic  wine,  a  French  preparatien ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Acton  recommends  a  lotion  composed  of 
eight  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  catjchu,  which  will  answer  equally  well.  Under  this  simple 
treatment,  the  mild  form  of  chancre  generally  heals  readily  in  eight  to 
ten  days ;  and  even  if  left  to  itself,  it  may  heal  in  three  or  four  weeks; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  secondary  poisoning  will  not  follow. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  chancre,  Bicord's  treatment  is  to  soothe 
the  inflammatory  sore,  by  the  constant  application  of  lint  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  opium ;  and,  by  regulating  the  diet  and  other 
hygienic  means,  to  brace  the  depraved  constitution  of  the  pa6ient, 
wluch  he  believes  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  formidable  variety  of  the 
disease.  By  these  means,  he  says,  the  disease  is  soon  arrested,  only 
destroying  the  part  first  engaged,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  healthy  ulcer 
that  soon  heals.  Other  surgeons  prefer  to  treat  it  by  the  most  power- 
ful caustics,  such  as  the  nitric  acid,  which  burns,  out  the  poisoned  part, 
and  leaves  a  healthy  surface  underneath.  Either  mode  is  sometimes 
powerless  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  in  severe  cases  destroy  the  whole  penis.  If  a  cure  take 
place,  as  generally  happens,  the  reparative  processes  of  nature  often 
leave  much  less  deformity  than  might  have  been  expected,  even  though  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  form  of 
chancre  is  followed  by  secondary  poisoning  only  in  a  minor  proportion  of 
cases ;  although  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually  of  a  peculiarly 
severe  nature. 

If  a  chancre  become  indurated  either  before  or  during  treatment, 
cauterization  and  the  astringent  applications  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  as 
the  disease  is  no  longer  a  simple  one,  and  these  means  will  scarcely  suc- 
ceed in  curing  it.  The  ulcer  may  indeed  heal  under  their  use,  but  the 
induration  remains,  and  is  very  liable  to  break  out  again  into  ulceration. 
Therefore  in  cases  of  indurated  chancre,  Ricord  gives  mercury,  a  medi- 
cine which  seems  to  have  a  specific  power  over  syphilis ;  and  under  its 
action  the  induration  generally  soon  disappears.  The  indurated  sore 
is  the  only  variety  of  primary  syphilis  in  which  he  gives  mercury ;  and 
ftifi  teiiiQiis  f»  ieiBg  so  are,  first,  that  mtViout  Vb  ^'^VoAnx^^^V'tt^ 


preTODts  thai 

There  ii  Bcaicely  any  i(nestioa  on  which  EnrgeoDs  are  more  diFided, 
than  OQ  the  propriety  of  gtriug  mercniy  in  syphilis.  la  [(inner  times  it 
vas  tbeuglit  to  be  jmpoEsible  to  core  the  disease  irjthontit;  and  liw 
DnliiTtDJiBte  paciBDts  vera  one  and  all  sabjected  to  the  luost  leveiv 
bolivation,   a  remedy  which  whb  oFten  worse  than  the  disease.    Bnk 


t  was  afterwards  discoxered,  that  mlmy  cases  were   perfectly 
irialistB,  proc 
ai  the  opposite  extreme,  refused  to  give  that  medleiae,  whose 


vrithont  mereury  at  all ;  and  hence  the  □ 


proceed)^ 
se  banefif 


^iTect  on  the  hnman  frame  is  well  known,  in  any  case.  Between  then' 
opposite  opiaions  arose  the  eclectic  school,  of  which  Kicurd  is  one,  uA 
from  his  immense  eiperience  in  the  Farisiao  hospitals,  there  is  no  on* 
whose  views  deserve  more  deference.  He  made  eitensive  experiments  iM 
both  modes  of  treatment,  with,  and  without  mcrcnry,  in  all  the  varioot- 
stages,  and  it  is  from  his  results  that  the  treatment  here  recommended  it 
diieHy  taken.  He  docs  not  give  mercury  in  any  form  of  primary  chanorec 
except  it  be  attends  with  a  oertaia  degree  uf  induration.  In  simpla 
cases,  where  most  probably  no  general  poisoning  will  occur,  it  would  btf 
very  injudicious  to  give  so  dangerous  a  remedy  as  mercury;  which  iit 
only  to  be  used  when  a,  greater  evil  is  by  its  means  alone  to  be  overciHiw. 
Bicord  gives  mercury  at  all  times  very  cautiousl;  and  in  smaJl  dossa^ 
rarely,  if  ever,  prodncing  salivation,  (which  is  an  inflammation  :md  swell* 
ing  of  the  gnms  and  sides  of  themaulh,  with  a  profuse  discbarge  ofsaliv** 
gaused  by  the  powerful  ajjtion  of  mercury  on  the  system),  which  be  ardn* 
loDily  aioidi  as  an  evil.  He  gives  generally,  one  grain  of  the  protoiod^ 
nret  of  mercury  with  one  grain  of  henbane  in  pill  every  night  to  begiS 
with,  and  inctenses  gradually  the  dose  by  a  grain  at  a  time,  every  live  at 
six  days,  if  the  disease  remain  stationary ;  but  if  healing  commences,  ht 
continues  at  the  same  dose,  and  does  not  leave  it  oS  at  once,  but  gradu- 
ally diminishes  it.  after  a  cure  has  taken  place. 

Before  BJcord's  investigations  on  syphilis,  it  was  often  impossiblo  tft 
be  certain,  whether  an  ulcer  on  the  genital  organs  was  sypbilitie  or  notf 
for  olcers  may  arise  from  other  causes.  The  appearaaoe  of  the  ulari 
was  the  ch:ef  criterion  by  which  surgeons  were  guided;  the  syphilititt 
ulcer  having  often  a  peculiar  fotni,  which  the  practised  eye  readily  rec<^ 
nises.  But  in  many  cases  the  ulcer  did  nut  present  this  characteristle 
form,  and  as  the  statements  of  the  patients,  especially  fGuiales,  as  to  pre* 
vlons  exposure  to  infection,  were  unfortunately  not  to  be  lotied  on,  it  was 
sften  impassible  to  say  whether  an  uloerwas  syphilitic  or  not;  a  question 
of  course  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ricord  however,  discovered  a  cs^ 
tain  ajid  simple  test  for  this,  namely,  by  inocnlatlou.  If  some  uf  tha 
matter  secreted  by  a  chancre  be  introduced  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  belnr 
the  skin  on  another  part  of  the  body,  it  will  give  rise  to  a  similar  sor^ 
which  will  go  through  all  the  stages  of  pimplo,  vesiol?,  pustule,  and  nicer* 
described  above.  (By  this  inoculatioa,  (exactly  similar  to  that  used  ia 
*aial}-poi,  and  vaccinatton.)  the  mysteries  of  syphilis  were  cleared  w^ 
td  a  means  was  given  for  drawing  a  dcGnite  line  between  diBa:«l 
m»  of  discoBe,  till  then  too  often  confmrailvi.     \\.  \sA.  olwa.  \««» 
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tbooght  More,  that  chancre  and  gonorrhoea  were  produced  by  the  same 
pdton,  and  eonld  mntnally  cause  each  other,  but  Bicord's  test  shon^ 
them  to  be  totally  distinct.  The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  when  inoonlated 
will  not  produce  a  chancre ;  it  is  merely  the  product  of  an  inflamed  mu- 
oous  membrane,  somewhat  similar  to  the  thick  matter  that  runs  fr6m  the 
iKOse,  or  is  expectorated  from  the  chest  in  a  bronchitic  attack,  (although 
tliere  must  be  something  peculiarly  acrid  and  irritating  in  its  nature*) 
and  hence,  no  poisoning  of  the  system  can  result  from  it.  All  yenereal 
diseases  are  thus  dividra  into  the  rirulent  and  the  non-Tirulent,  distin- 
guishable by  this  test  of  inoculation ;  the  one  capable  of  causing  second- 
ary poifoning,  the  other  not.  Inoculation  is  performed  by  introducing 
some  matter  from  the  sore  under  the  skin  on  the  thigh  of  the  patient ;  if 
an  ulcer  forms,  it  is  at  once  destroyed  by  cauterization.  The  sore  formed 
CD  the  thigh  is  similar  in  character  to  the  one  on  the  penis ;  Uier^ore  a 
gangrenous  sore  should  not  be  inoculated.  Bicord  never  permitted  him- 
self to  inoculate  one  individual  with  matter  from  another ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  known  whether,  in  such  a  case,  a  similar  variety  of  sore 
would  be  produced. 

Animals  cannot  be  inoculated  with  chancre, — a  very  singular  fact — 
whilst  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  the  Cow-pock,  or  pustule 
formed  on  the  lidder  of  the  cow,  from  which  we  derive  the  inestimable 
boon  of  vaccination,  may  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  matter  of  a 
small  pox-pustule  under  the  skin  of  that  animal.  Therefore  we  owe  our 
protection  from  that  fearful  disease  to  the  modification  it  undergoes  in 
passing  through  the  system  of  an  animal ;  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
wonderful  facts,  presented  to  us  by  science,  showing  how  subtly  linked 
together  are  all  parts  of  the  animal  world. 

A  chancre  may,  though  rarely,  be  developed  inside  the  urethra,  and  it 
was  owing  to  its  secretion  being  inistaken  for  gonorrhoea,  that  the  latter 
disease  was  supposed  in  some  instances  to  cause  general  poisoning.  The 
symptoms  of  urethral  chancre  are ;  generally  in  not  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  the  infection,  (during  part  of  which  time  the  virus  has  doubtless  lain 
dormant  in  one  of  the  follicles  in  the  canal),  a  thin  yellowish  Mcretion, 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  Pain  is  felt  in  making  water  at  one  point  of  the  canal,  and 
here  pressure  also  is  painful,  and  perhaps  some  hardness  may  be  felt. 
On  openinff  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  the  chancre  may  often  be  seen.  By 
these  marks,  and  by  the  fact  tliat  the  secretion  does  not  begin  to  flow  tiU 
about  a  fortnight  after  infection,  the  ulcer  taking  some  days  to  pass 
through  its  previous  stages,  this  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  gon- 
orrhoea.   Inoculation  wUl,  if  need  be,  help  to  decide  the  question. 

The  treatment  here  is  the  same  as  for  external  chancre,  according  to 
the  difiierent  varieties.  If  a  simple  chancre,  cauterization  and  injections 
of  aromatic  wine ;  if  it  become  indurated,  causing  stricture,  then  mer- 
cury ;  if  it  be  gangrenous,  it  is  a  fearful  disease,  and  may  extend  to  the 
bladder  and  cause  death,  though  happily  such  a  termination  is  rare. 

Any  of  these  varieties  of  ch^cre  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by.  a 
Bubo;  which  is  included  among  the  primary  symptoms,  as  it  is  a  IamI 
soBiplaint,  and  does  not  shdw  that  t\iQ  a^pstfiim.  lAa  Xwa^nD^  >3s 


Secondaty  symptoou  are  not  moio  frequent,  wLere  ttinre  hat  been  a  boboi 
than  wliecB  there  lias  not.  A  bubo,  as  has  been  slccad;  deaciibud,  ii  tLt* 
infliimaiatioii  of  one  of  tbe  gluads  uf  the  groin,  la  goaorrba^  it  occun 
sometJDiea,  but  tbenit  it  a  Giiople  nUD-iiruleut  oSectian.  caused  merely 
bj  the  iiritatign  uF  tbe  ncighhouring  disease.  But  tbe  bubo  which  iie- 
compaaies  chancre,  is  oFteu  caused  by  the  presence  oE  Efphilitic  mattw 
ia  the  gland,  to  which  it  has  been  couTeyed  by  tbe  absorbent  reuel* 
from  the  chancre.  In  Kuch  a,  case  the  inQammatioa  of  tbe  gland  piv> 
cceds  rapidly;  ii  svelU,  reddens,  and  suppurates,  diiclosiug  uu  ulcerated 
surface,  which  is  in  fact  a  large  chaDciei.and  secretes  the  same  Tirulent 
inoculable  matter  as  the  primary  sore.  But  all  bnboea  occuriinz  during 
chancre,  are  not  rirulent ;  tbey  may  be  caused  just  as  in  Konarrncca,  bf 
the  simple  irritation  produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caancmu 
These  buboes  are  not  virulent,  and  if  they  suppurate,  the  matter  they- 
secrete  is  not  inoculable.  Tiow,  when  a  bubo  occurs  during  a  chancra,^ 
how  can  we  distinguish  whether  it  be  viruiont  or  not ;  whether  it  b*, 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  poisauons  matter,  or  merely  by  irritalioaf 
Before  snppnrHtion  has  occnrred  and  inoculation  is  possible,  it  ia  nftaft 
beyond  our  power  to  determino  wltether  a  bnbo  he,  or  be  not  virnlent  ( 
and  we  can  only  presume  it  to  be  so  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  iutraclt- 
ability  ot  its  progress.  But  this  does  not  make  any  difference  in  thSj 
troattnent,  which  should  always  aim  at  preveuting,  if  possible,  Eup>< 

Buboes  generally  occur  during  the  second  or  third  weelc  of  chanoi^!i 
rarely  earlier ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Ricord,  that  they  occur  cliieQy  whan 
a  chancre  is  situated  at  or  near  tbe /rEinuiii  or  little  band  of  mucoua 
membrane,  which  joins  the  glans  and  prepuce.  The  lirst  symptonis  ol 
bubo  are,  a  pain  in  a  gland  in  the  groin,  wlticb  gradually  swells,  inflamea 
and  becomes  very  tender  and  painful,  so  as  to  prorent  all  motion.  Th» 
swelling  increase!!,  if  the  disease  be  not  nrrcsted,  and  suppuration  tokW 
place  attended  by  shivering.  Tbe  matter  either  makes  its  own  way  ta 
the  sorface,  or  is  let  out  by  the  lancet,  and  an  ulcerated  surface  is  [eft,, 
secreting  a  virulent  or  non-Tirulent  pns,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  This  sore 
sometimes  heals  readily,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  ha4i 
or  the  disease  very  virulent  and  eitensire.  it  may  be  tedious  and  in-. 
tractable. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  bubo,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  suppuration,  with 
all  its  tedious  and  uncertain  course,  should  bo  if  poBsiblo  prevented ;  atul 
therefore  eyecy  means  should  bo  taken  to  cut  short  the  disease.  The  ni4»(. 
important  of  all  these  means  is,  that  the  disease  be  taken  in  time.  Wuen-r 
ever  the  least  pain  or  swelling  is  felt  in  any  gland  of  the  groin,  by  A 
patient  affected  with  chancre,  he  should  at  once  lay  himself  up,  as  every 
step  of  exercise  be  takes  will  aggravate  the  complaint,  which  adTanOflli 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  proceeds  beyond  our  powor  to  check  it.  CoU 
water  or  ice  should  then  be  diligently  appli^,  and  this  often  at 
arrests  the  disease.  However  if  tbe  cold  do  not  succeed,  or  if  it 
rather  to  increase  than  to  arrest  the  swelling,  ctraprcssion  should  be 
tried.  This  is  effected  by  a  spiral  bandage,  wrapped  round  the  ioini 
viarjt  pad  placed  oa  tbe  svallea  gland  in  the  groin.    'Ihis  means,  if 
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rioyed  earl  j,  otten  guceeeds  in  suppressing  the  disease.  Bat  if  the  m- 
flammation  gain  ground,  and  be  too  powerful  for  these  measures,  they 
mns^  ^  left  off,  and  antiphlogistics  resorted  to,  viz :  the  application  o1 
leecnee  and  poultices  to  the  eland,  and  tartar  emetic  glTen  internally  to 
produce  nausea,  Just  as  in  the  ease  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle.  JBy 
these  means  also,  success  Is  frequently  obtained,  and  suppuration  pre« 
vented.  But  often,  and  especially  when  the  bubo  is  a  Tirulent  one, 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  syphilitic  matter,  this  desirable  end  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  pus  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  gland.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  (which  is  attended  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
usually  by  shivering  and  fererish  creeping  of  the  skin),  and  the  surgeon 
learns  that  pus  is  present  by  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  imparted  to  the 
fingers,  the  sooner  it  is  let  out  tlte  better.  It  is  much  better  to  let  it  out 
by  the  lancet,  than  to  wait  till  nature  makes  an  opening,  because  the 
latter  process  ts  slow,  and  accompanied  by  a  greater  spread  of  the  ulcera- 
tion. When  the  suppurating  surface  of  a  yirulent  bubo  is  laid  open,  it 
is  to  be  treated  just  as  a  simple  chancre,  which  in  fact  it  is,  by  cauteri- 
ta^on  and  aromatic  wine ;  or,  if  it  be  gangrenous  or  indurated,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  used  as  for  the  corresponding  primary  ulcers.  When 
the  constitution  is  scrofulous,  a  bubo  is  often  a  most  intractable  and  ted- 
ious disease,  and  may  bring  on  t]xe  worst  consequences,  by  the  long 
confinement  and  other  weakening  influences  it  necessitates. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  secondary  symptoms.  These  are  caused  by  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  primary  sore, 
and  make  their  appearance  generally  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  its 
commencement.  They  rardy  appear  earlier  than  this,  but  are  often 
postponed  till  later,  from  various  causes.  Thus  a  course  of  mercurytaken 
for  the  primary  sore,  seems  sometimes  wholly  to  prevent,  and  at  other 
times  to  delay,  their  appearance,  so  that  they  do  not  break  out  till  con- 
siderably later  than  usual.  Bicord  does  not  believe  that  they  can  occur 
after  an  interval  of  years,  as  some  authors  assert.  The  dread  of  this 
secondary  poisoning  is  one  of  the  great  terrors  of  the  disease,  for  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  primary  sore,  the  patient  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
anxiety  and  suspense,  whether  the  whole  system  have  been  contaminated 
or  not. 

Secondary  symptoms  are  not  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  eontaeion 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  they  are  not  inoculable ;  but  they 
are  jso  far  hereditary,  that  the  child  in  the  womb  may  be  infected  by  the 
disease  of  the  mother.  They  consist  of  various  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
often  attended  with  ulcerated  sore  taroat,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these  eruptions,  of 
various  appearance  and  severity.  Some  consist  of  rosy  spots  very  like 
measles,  others  of  pimples  scattered  over  the  body,  both  of  which  gradu- 
ally assume  a  peculiar  copper-coloured  appearance,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  disease.  These  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  readily  curable.  Others,  which  are  of  a  mudi  graver  nature, 
and  are  generally  found  in  broken-down  constitutions,  consist  of  a 
number  ofsmall  corroding  ulcers,  scattered  over  the  skin^  andcovex.%lVi\ 
hard  ^k  scabs.    This  eruption  is  generally  aACom^vuL^  Vj  ^£^^13^ 
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oFtEe  powers,  ^ai  the  patieDtmajreiea  tint  under  sU  Ant 
ram  la  (hat  called  lepra  or  fftariaais,  in  which  the  body  is  UTeidd  \ 
patohea  of  eraptioH,  oa  which  scales  of  dr;  cuticle  oouetaaCly  f&rm 
nil  off.  Thii  acaly  disease  is  eicfediagly  obscioate  and  intiacu  __^ 
Aaotlier  conaisls  of  wltab  a,ia  called  coi'dyloma/a  or  mucous  tuberol«% 
^Idt  are  smooth  fleshy  elevaUoQs,  rising  ou  soft  parts  of  the  skin,  ei^ 
pecially  on  the  sciotum  and  groin,  andiouud  Che  aniu.  They  may  aijp 
tend  and  cover  the  whole  of  tb^se  [uutE,  and  thus  Tocm  a  most  loathuMM 
masR  )l  disease.  Their  surface  ukecatna  and  iiecreCea  an  ofien&iie  Qoid^ 
which  however,  like  all  elhci  products  uf  secondaiy  symptoms,  i«  bia|' 
capable  of  transmitting  the  disease.  ,, 

TluAB  constitute  the  mott  important  forma  of  the  syphilitic  eruption^ 
Ihey  are  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  feiecisiiness,  loss  of  strengtlft 
uDd  appetite,  a  pole  leaden  complexion,  and  sometimes  by  a.  puBtuTsjIf 
eruption  on  the  scaJp,  cansiog  the  hair  to  fall  out,  so  that  boldneu  te 
prodnced.  il 

Tbeyareoften  sccompduied moreover,  bythaiiDportaiitandserionscogiff 
plication  of  ulcerated  sore-thro  at,  vhicli  begins  by  redness  andsiiellii^  "'^tu 
mncDus  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  theiaoath,  causing  hoarscnesa,  a^jj 
pain  ill  Bwalloraine-  This  aJ&ctlon  is  generally  a  chronic  one,  and  ma^ 
contitiQefor  moDths  in  this  firststagevitbout  ulceration,  if  caro  be  taJtet^ 
bat  at  other  times,  and  especially  under  exposure  to  wet,  or  intempen|j|| 
habits  of  the  patient,  it  may  become  deeply  ulcerated,  and  be  very  in> 
tractable.  , 

Another  organ  which  ii  often  attacked  Ln  tlie  course  of  the  secondaxg 
poisoning,  is  the  eye,  the  i>ii  ofwhich  may  become  inQamcd;  and  if  pranu|| 
treatment  be  not  adiopteil,  vision  may  be  lost.  This  aSection  is  gener^n 
foond  iu  very  bad  constltutianji,-^iii  the  miserable,  hiUf-starved,  and  i»a| 
teiEperate  poor  of  both  sexes.  j 

Tfaasa  theo,  the  varHiuE  eruptions,  the  sore-throat,  theiritis,  ajad  tbcrh«|«f 
tnaSic  paini  in  the  limbs,  conUitnte  the  symptoms  of  secondary  poisaninoiji 
vaiiom  degress  and  combiaationi  of  which  occur  in  different  cases.    Olt 
hai  beansiuA,  that  ItiscbieQyafttr  Indurated  chanercthat  they  occur  ;  Clui 
otbtVTarieties,  viz.,tbesim]ileand  phageda:nic,  comparatively  rarely  giving 
rise  to  [hem.     After  the  poison  has  been  token  into  the  systciQ,  it  lies  dor- 
mant fbr  awhile,  iinditisgeaeraUy  aftereiposura  oF  some  kind,  whether  to 
wet,  cakU  or  other  depressing  influence,  that  these  sacoadaiy  symptonu 
appear.    The  moment  that  any  of  them  are  observed,  treatment  should   b 
bo  resorted  to ;  and  where  this  is  done,  and  clrcuTustonoes  are  othsiwls^  J 
favourable,  a  uuie  will  generally  soon  be  obtaiued.    The  I'avuurable  cii«il 
cumstances  are,  thattliu  constitution  of  the  patient  be  good,  that  he  shooU^  ■ 
take  every  pains  to  co-opeiate  in  his  cure  by  avoiding  uxposure  to  cold  od    \ 
incebGS  ef  any  kind  :  and  that  bis  system  be  uot  weakened  by  prcTious 
in}udiciDU&  courses  of  mercuiy,  so  ai  tu  be  intolerant  of  this  medicine, 
which  is   Bicord's  grand  remedy  for  secondary  poisoning.     In  his  ex- 
perience be  has  found,  that  though  secondaries  may  get  well  -nlthoat 
meic'iry,  merely  by  coie,  warm  baths,  low  diet,  and  other  simple  mcant^ 
^t  they  prove  often  very  obsttnata  uuder  such  treatment,  and  are  tcii|,     I 
^    V*  'o  retara  in  a,  aereret  form,  whicli  mercury  maj  no  loBger  have  Ihn    J 


povrtr  to  e6ntr6l.  H«  thetefore,  gives  nunrcmy  Ib  th*  modeiat^- 
meniiMMd  befiwe,  so  u  nerer,  if  possible,  to  pvodooe  salirratioiit  in 
rlj  all  cases  of  secondary  symptoms.  Be&ides  this*  the  pecvliiiir  treats 
of  each  of  the  yarious  symptoms  is  as  foliovs, — For  the  diffeveat- 
kinds  of  eruption,  ^rarm  baths  are  exceedingly  usefoU  as  diey  soothe  the 
skin,  and  excite  it  to  a  healthy  action.  In  most  coses  they  may  bo  taken 
tviee  a  week,  the  patient  remaining  in  them  for  from  half  an  hDur  to  two 
hoars.  If  there  be  mnoous  tubercles,  they  shoald  be  kept  very  clean,  as  inat* 
tmtion  to  cleanliness  is  a  great  cause  of  them*  They  shoald  be  washed 
at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  then  dusted  over  with  ca-' 
lomel,  and  ^^7*  lint  placed  betweea  their  sarCaces ;  a  method  which  we 
have  seen  in  balasiitis  to  have  so  good  an  effect  in  checking  mucous 
secretions.  The  sore  throat  should  be  lightly  cauterized  every  three  or 
four  days  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gargled  with  some  astringent 
garble,  as  the  following:  four  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak,  or  <Hnchona 
bark,  and  one  drachm  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Gbreat  attention  ^ould  be 
paid  to  diet,  and  manner  of  lifie,  which  should  be  strictly  hygienic,  avoid- 
ing late  hours,  excitement,  or  any  other  debilitating  influence.  A  light, . 
plain,  and  nutritious  diet  should  be  taken  daring  the  treatment ;  and 
great  care  must  be  observed  in  avoiding  all  exposure  to  damp  or  cold, 
while  under  the  mercurial  course. 

By  these  means  a  cure  is  generally  effected,  although  some  cases  are 
very  tedious  and.  intractable.  It  is  especially  in  scrofulous  and  lympha- 
tic constitutions  that  syphilis,  like  all  other  diseases,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
and  when  once  it  has  taken  root,  is  most  difficult  to  dislodge. 

If,  from  any  cause,  whether  from  the  neglect  of  treatment,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  injudicious  or  inefficient  means,  or,it  may  be,^from  theweakness 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  deep  root  which  the  poison  has  taken  in  it,  the 
disease  be  not  eradicated  in  this  secondary  stage,  other  symptoms  succeed, 
of  a  still  more  formidable  nature.  The  secondary  symptoms  either  gra- 
duaUy  merge  into  them,  after  having  lasted  for  months,  with  constauc 
relapses ;  or  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  may  take  place  between  the 
cessation  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  the  outbreak  of  their  still  more 
formidable  successors.  In  the  latter,  it  is  now  no  longer  the  skin  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  affection,  but  the  deeper  tissues,  viz :  the  bancs,  and  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  which  covers  them,  and  also  the  submucous  -ur 
subcutaneous  tissues.  This  stage  of  syphilis  is  styled  by  Bicord,  vIm 
tertiary^^SLS  it  generally  occurs  later  than  the  secondary  one;  which, 
usually,  though  not  in  all  cases,  precedes  it,  and  often  by  degrees  raergee 
into  it. 

In  the  secondary  symptoms,  says  Bicord,  the  specific  nature  of  the 
syphilitic  poison  still  remains,  although  greatly  modified  by  its  transfusion 
through  the  economy ;  therefore  these  may  be  inherited  by  the  chikl  in 
the  womb,  though  they  are  not  inoculable ;  and  they  require  a  spocifio 
treatment  by  mercury.  But  in  the  tertiary  stage,  the  poison  is  quite  trans- 
formed by  its  long  sojourn  in  the  system ;  therefore  are  tertiary  symptoms 
not  hereditary,  and  should  be  treated  by  general  and  not  specific  means. 

The  tertiary  symptoms  are  as  follows:  A  laxg<d  ah&c^&mai  I^tcdl^Su^^ 
back  of  tha  throat,  bunt,  and  diadose  a  daep)ta.iiik«^^  inii  iNia^^^jpmt 
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nicer  at  the  battom  of  vbicb  the  desd  bane  may  be  fek  with  *  pi 
Tbi  root  of  the  note  may  be  atcatked  in  the  same  manner,  and  lar^  pC 
tioas  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  the  palate  die  and  come  au  ay,  Hereit  ■ 
ibe  bonn  of  tbe  nose,  patate,  etc.,  vhich  are  first  attarked  b;  inSanmiH 
tion,  either  id  their  substance,  or  m  their  liniug  membrane  ;  and  as  tb^' 
Titality  of  bones  is  of  a,  lev  character,  they  soou  die  wbcn  their  nutrition 
is  interfered  vith  by  disca&e,  and  are  then  cost  off.  Along  vitb  ttiesa 
lamentable  occurrences,  a  pustnlac  or  scabby  emptioa  often  appears  on 
(be  extremities;  the  unt'ortauate  patieot,  wltose  constitutioD  has  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  emaoi- 
ates  rapidly,  and,  if  not  reliered  by  proper  treatment,  may  die  from  lbs 
hectic  indnced  b;  the  dinrrbma,  and  piofnse  EUppuration.  tbe-want  of 
sleep  from  pains  in  tbe  bones,  loss  of  appelJte,  and  all  the  other  puvera  of 
nntritioQ ;  althongh  death  is  a  result  which  Tery  seldom  proceeds  from  sy- 
pbtlilis,  vhen  alone  aod  uncomplicated  vitb  other  diseases. 

In  other  cases,  difierent  bones  throughout  the  body  are  attacked  ini 
similar  way  by  inflammation,  followed  by  abscess,  suppuration,  and  dl 
charge  of  the  dead  parts  of  bone.  It  is  chieQy  the  bones  nearest  t 
surface  that  are  attacked,  for  instance,  the  ■bin-bone,  the  skull,  w 
breast-bone.  When  disease  occurs  in  these,  there  are  first  general  tlwi 
malic  pains  felt,  which  soon  become  tlxed  in  certain  spots  of  particol 
banes,  and  are  Tery  much  aggravated  during  tbe  night,  so  as  to  prcvab 
'eep.  In  these  spots  the  bones  or  their  lining  membranes  inGame,  ar'^ 
if  the  icSammatiDn  be  not  subdued,  they  may  go  on  to  suppuration  u 
caries,  or  mortify,  and  pieces  of  them  come  away.  It  is  generally  tl 
bones  themsohes  which  are  inflamed,  more  raiely  their  inTesting  moii 
brane.  When  this  membrane,  the  periosteum,  is  infiamed,  nodet  t. 
painful  swellings  are  formed,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  product  < 
inflammation.  These  nodes  are  generally  situated  on  the  subcutanBtn 
bones,  as  tbe  shin,  collar-bone,  etc.  They  are  very  palnfol,  chiefly  Ji 
night;  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes  acate,  proceeding  to  suppnratiav 
and  disclosing,  when  they  borst,  dead  bone  underneath.  For  tbe  period 
teura  not  only  invests  the  bone,  but  supplies  it  with  nonrislinient  froi 
the  nnmerons  blood-vessels, whichit  contains  ;  and  when  it  becomes  ic 
flamed  and  separated  from  the  bone,  the  tatter  psrishes  from  want  i 


Another  symptom  oF  tertiary  syphilis,  is  the  occurrence  af  aubculatwm 
iumurs,  (tDmors  beneath  the  skin).  These  occur,  like  the  other  ton 
tiary  symptoms,  in  cases  where  the  poison  has  been  long  rooted  in  thi 
system,  and  generally  long  after  the  first  appearance  of  secondary  symp- 
toms. They  are  small  tumors  about  the  site  of  a  hazel  nut,  eitber  nd< 
tar*  or  in  several  parta  of  tho  body,  ^tuated  beneath  the  skin  or  maC( 
membrane.  They  remain  perhaps  for  months  indolent,  without  cansb> 
any  inconvenience,  but  when  they  have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  ml 
they  burst  and  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter.  An  irritable  litd 
iTity,  prone  to  inflammation  and  difficult  to  heal,  is  left  behind ;  am 
iring  op  in  its  place,  and  a 
y  form  iu  the  substsneeof  f 
Jgae  and  back  part  of  the  mouth,  butslinj  and  feimiii^  i^Uw  and  b 
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mret  which  pour  out  a  fetid  discharge,  fonmng  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
and  impeding  the  moyements  of  the  tongae.  This  affection  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  tongae,  to  which  it  bears  a  sreat  resem- 
blance in  many  respects,  but  it  is  curable,  while  cancer  unfortunately  is 
not.  These  tumors  are  generally  accompanied  by  other  tertiary  symp- 
toms, as  pains  and  inflammation  of  the  bones,  &c.. 

Both  in  the  secondary,  and  in  the  tertiary  symptoms,  the  co-existence 
of  rarious  aflfections  gives  mutual  proof  of  their  syphilitic  nature.  Thus 
we  can  Judge  whether  an  attack  of  sore  throat  be  syphilitic,  by  observing 
whether  there  be  any  other  secondary  symptoms  present,  as  for  instance 
a  syphilitic  eruption.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
an  affection  be  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the 
syphilitic  symptoms  secondary  and  tertiary,  which  are  not  to  a  great  de- 
gree similar  in  outward  appearance  to  other  non-yenereal  aSfections. 
Thus  there  are  common  sore  throat ;  rheumatic  pains  and  inflammations 
of  the  bones ;  rosy,  pimply,  and  pustular  eruptions,  which  hare  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  ones,  although  of  totally  different  origin. 
There  are  howeyer  differences  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  diseases, 
which  generally  enable  the  practised  eye  to  recognise  those  arising  from 
the  syphilitic  poison. 

Now  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
yenereal  and  a  non-yenereal  disease,  as  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  is 
yery  different.    The  patients  themselyes,  whose  chief  interest  it  is,  that 
a  correct  judgment  should  be  formed  and  proper  treatment  adopted,  too 
often,  instead  of  giying  eyery  assistance  to  the  physician  in  arriying  at 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  do  all  they  can  to  mislead  him,  by  denying  ex- 
posure to  infection.    This  arises  from  the  deplorable  social  ignorance  of 
the  seriousness  and  true  meaning  of  diseases,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
haying  eyery  possible  guide  to  Uie  treatment  of  them ;  and  still  more 
from  that  most  pernicious  and  sinful  mode  of  looking  with  abhorrence  on '. 
venereal  diseases,  which  makes  people  ashamed  to  confess  them,  and  \ 
which  we  haye  already  seen  in  so  many  cases  to  do  such  incalculable  | 
mischief. 

It  is  especially  women,  who  in  these  matters  destroy  themselyes,  by  their 
endeayours  to  deceiye  the  surgeon :  they  scarcely  eyer  admit,  until  closely 
pressed,  their  exposure  to  infection,  but  seem  to  expect,  that  it  is  enough 
.  for  the  physician  to  see  their  complaint  and  undertake  its  treatment,  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  done  by 
these  foolish  courses,  and  by  their  reluctance  to  apply  for  aid  till  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  seyerity  of  their  symptoms ;  evils,  which  lie  at  the  . 
door  of  those  who  take  such  harsh  and  degrading  yiews  of  the  genital  oi-  ' 
gans  and  their  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  tertiary  symptoms  is  very  different  from  that  of  se- 
condaries. Here  mercury,  instead  of  doing  good,  would  rather  exasperate 
the  disease,  and  still  more  enfeeble  the  patient ;  for  the  specific  syphilitic 
nature  of  the  poison  is  now  so  much  changed,  that  mercury  has  no  longer 
power  oyer  it.  Bicord*s  grand  remedy  for  tertiaries  is  the  hydriodate  ol 
potash.  Iodine,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  this  cnc^Ysras^^  Vvk  %. 
yery  piwerfiil  inBuenoe  in  removing,  and  c\vec\Lm^^XQUv&  V^^^KCKCfiai&BS^ 


ts  eSaets  in  ^he  tcrtiarf  sjmptDnna  are  orton  inurellonB.  It  tf 
in  tbe  lertiarr  inSamaialioii  of  tlie  bones  and  perioBleum  cf  the  f 
noao,  sHin,  skall,  &c.,  of  whicli  I  hava  EpokEti,  in  doses  beeinning  iriH 
ten  or  twelra  gmins  caken  during  the  dnj,  uad  movnting  np  to  enM 
one  linndred  and  twent;  grainn  in  tlie  [wenty-fotir  lionrB,  if  tjie  di£0Mt4 
do  not  field.  At  the  sune  time,  tbe  constituEion  of  the  palient.  vhiA  T 
is  generally  much  bhaticred,  mutt  bo  supported  bjpUinand  nonrlsbing  i 
diet,Hndbracedb/froshiiir,uidatheriieceuu'7b}'gi^>ciBCBiii.  Undit  1 
the  influonoe  of  the  hydriodato  of  potasb,  the  pntrid  olcerotion  of  Ch«  j 
ihi'oat  giiiU'all}'  >oon  puts  on  a,  hanltiij  character,  and  beaU  up;  thonch^ 
the  bones  and  other  tiasuei  which  have  been  lost,  cun  never  be  nslorod^f 

For  the  indolent  and  painful  nodes  on  the  ahins  and  elsewhere  Bicd  ~ 
'jses  the  fntlowing  Crcatraant.  A  blister  ahould  be  applied  over  thei  . 
and  a.llowed  lo  rtie  nell.  WhsD  this  has  bi:oa  taken  off,  poultices,  a 
lint  Etecpsd  in  a  strong  solution  of  opinm,  andcoTcrcd  with  oiled  siltH 
prevent  cTaporotioD,  £onld  be  appliod.  This  treatment  often  acts  lilwa 
u  diarm  «ith  indolent  nodes,  though  it  ia  of  coarse  not  applicable  wS 
llie  acute  ones;  the  levere  jiain  being  allayed  aod  the  wearied  a  " 
dropping  to  sleep,  even  while  the  blister  is  rising. 

The  water  cure  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  powerful  in  lartiary  RyphiUl 
aEjicciallj  in  coses  where  the  con.^titittion  is  greatly  broken  down  bj  til 
(onibined  afFects  uf  the  diieosc  and  the  mercury  used  in  its  treatracM 
and  H'here  the  hjdriodate  of  poiMh  fiiila  or  cannot  be  home.  There  ai 
few  iliiFUScs  iu  which  tbu .  traattneut  is  said  to  have  produced  mora 
ttrikin^  results. 

Tertiary  symptoms,  it  has  been  said,  arc  not  hereditary,  and  oaiinot  be 
communicated  by  the  mother  to  the  child  in  tha  womb.  But  seaoiidarioa 
mny  be  so  transmitted,  and  are  b  very  frequent  cinsa  of  abortion  and 
still-bom  children,  as  well  &s  of  disease  in  those  wbieh  are  bom  alive. 
Sometimes  the  syphilitic  spots  are  already  appareut  on  the  child  at 
binb,  hnt  in  geiteral  they  do  not  appear  till  Kima  weeks  after,  when  «n 
ernptian  of  rosy  psitcbes  or  pimples  comes  out,  chiefly  in  a  BeighbouT- 
hood  of  the  genital  ori;an.4  and  the  iinus,  but  also  scattered  over  the 
body.  They  gradually  assume  that  deep  cop pe [-colour  which  is  so 
characietislic  of  syphilis.  The  unfortunate  iut^t  becomes  peevish  and 
fretful,  declines  Id  health,  and  of^ou  dies.* 

*  Two  voiT  Important  docttioea  with  ragird  tu  sypbllii  hive  laMlf  buu  bmnglkt 
wtijoli  wu  ORived  at  fwm  ths  nKntohesor  MM.  Rifrnitl,  Basnerenu.  Clen.uid 
phi^adHuLfl,  lud  t^o  g 
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The  above  ii  ki  short  and  imperfect  skelch  of  this  terrible  disease,  at 
irfaose  very  name  hnmanity  shudders.  This  is  the  pest,  which,  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe  some  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  having  been 
introduced  it  is  snpposed  from  the  new  world,  and  before  its  nature  or 
treatment  were  known  as  they  now  are,  is  said  by  many  authors  to  have 
almost  decimated  our  race;  spreading  its  ravages  on  evexy  side,  among  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Monarchs  have  died  of  it;  and 
Sts  unhappy  victims  among  the  poorer  classes,  were  not  even  permitted  to 
rot  in  peace  fkx>m  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  treated  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  and  Shutmed  as  walking  leprosies  by  their  uncultivated  and 
pitiless  fellow-heings.  Are  these  barbarities  at  an  end  in  our  more  ad- 
Tanced  age?  Have  we  reversed  the  merciless  verdict  of  onr  ancestors,  and 
striven  to  atone  by  every  kindness  and  assistance  in  our  power  to  those^ 
on  whose  feUow-sufferers  of  a  former  age,  was  piled  a  load  of  coAtumely 
and  shamCj  which  blackens  the  sky,  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  inhumanity 
and  moral  obliquity  of  men  ?  Do  we  pour  balm,  instead  of  poison, 
into  the  i^ounds  of  the  desolate  and  miserable  ones,  who  become  the 
prey  of  this  ravager?  whose  genital  oigans  are  destroyed,  whose  eon- 
stitations  are  ruined,  whose  bones  and  hearts  are  fidl  of  aches  and 
miseries  innumerable,  and  from  whoso  glazed  eyes  the  light,  life,  and 
joy  of  the  world  have  faded  before  their  prime? 

Alas!  would  that  such  were  the  case.  Many  a  sufferer  would  almost 
he  content  to  die,  did  he  know  that  he  had  what  eveiy  human  heart 
yearns  for,  the  infinite  sympathy  and  reverence  of  his  fullow  mortals; 
many  a  dull  heart,  sunk  In  apathy,  or  hardening  into  the  sullenness  of 
hatred,  would  waken  again  to  hope  and  love,  if  those  of  others  were 
not  coldly,  aud  oh  !  how  sinfully,  shut  against  him.  For  the  heart  of 
the  world  is  shut  asainst  all  venereal  disease.  To  the  common  ear,  and 
even  more,  shall  it  oe  said?  to  those  who  seek  to  be  called  pure  and 
morally  elevated,  they  are  a  subject  unknown  and  nearly  unheard  of;  at 
least  unheard  of  for  any  purposes  of  active  sympathy,  aid,  or  preven- 
tion—the only  purposes  for  which  the  true  physician's  heart  loves  to 
speak  or  to  think  of  disease  or  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical.  They 
are  regarded  as  a  mysteiy,  and  as  a  dcgradinp:  subject,  into  which  the 
moralist,  and  still  more  the  female  mind,  dreads  to  enter. 

time ;  it  is  always  accompanied  by  hardness  and  swelling  of  several  neighbouring 
elands,  which,  however,  do  not  sappurate;  and  it  is  always  followed  l)y  secondary 
symptoms,  showing  the  general  poisoning  of  the  system.  In  the  other  affection ,  the 
iiicvT  issoft;  ithasnopenod  of  incubation,  but  begins  TO  develop  itself  iramcdiarely 
nfier  infection;  it  can  be  repeatedly  re-inoculated  on  the  {mtient  kimiwlf,  and 
contracted  again  at  a  future  time  ;  it  aborts  whenever  it  is  cotnplotuly  cauterisud ; 
it  Ik  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  the  swelling  of  a  neighbouring 
glnnd,  wtiieh  suppurates  like  the  ulcer  itself ;  and  it  is  merely  h  local  affection, 
which  never  gives  rise  to  secondary  symptomn.  The  other  doctrine  which  has 
lately  been  established  with  r^ard  to  syphilis,  and  which  is  of  extrome  practical 
importance,  is  that  ieeondarif  symptoms  are  ii^ectious.  This  was  long  denied  by 
Klcord  and  others ;  but  several  experiments  raado  on  healthy  f)ersons,  in  ono  of 
which  M.  Ricord  himself  took  part,  along  with  some  other  medical  men  in  Paris, 
have  proved  conclnsivcly  that  if  the  matter  from  a  secondary  ulcer,  or  even  the 
blood  of  a  sypliilidc  patient,  be  iuooulated  ou  a  Uealtb^  SxidriVi^aal,^  x&»q[  ^ki&' 
tnuui  sate  the  diseoM.  1873. 
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Alas  fai  mankind,  vhCD  any  snch  thing  is  held  a  mystery !  Aietb 
real  joys  and  sonoWE  of  hamanity  Co  be  £acrificeil  to  childish  and  mocbi 
mysteiieE?  Mystery  and  secrecy,  bora  of  ignorance  and  heaitle^snest 
aie  certain  to  cormpt  any  part  of  our  nature,  nhere  they  are  allowed  t. 
abids.  n'bat  can  we  da  ia  any  matter  of  which  we  are  iguorant?  Wt- 
are  helpless,  aidless,  powerless  to  serve,  powerless  to  comtort  i 
Ignorance  and  mystery  can  never  possibly  he  right ,  they  are  i 
in  themselres  most  destructive  sins.  How  many  tbonsands,  t 
millions  of  hnmaa  beings  have  fallen  and  are  now  falling  Tictii 
general  mystery  and  ignorance  snrrounding  the  body,  and  above  all  Llis  < 
genital  Cleans !  Does  nature,  like  EpirituulEm,  make  a  mystery  of  tbei0 
tbingE?  Is  Ehe  too  delicate  and  morally  pure,  to  meddle  with  tbem,  I" 
vieIc  these  organs  vith  her  rewards  and  punisbioenCs  any  more  tlu 
other  parts  ?  Does  a  sense  of  shame  prevent  a  man  or  a  voman  from . 
agonising  and  dying  of  their  disease:  ;  or  will  it  comfort  tbeni,  tlirongli 
long  years  of  misery,  which  tbey  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  to  their  felloin, . 
or  in  their  premature,  and,  it  may  bo,  tinpitied  death,  that  a  tinsel  of 
mock  delicacy  adorns  their  shroud  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways ;  either  all  men  and  women  must  learn  ti 
study  the  body  and  all  its  laws,  with  the  reverence  and  calm  worship  doS 
to  all  nature's  elements ;  or  they  must  break  these  Jaws  on  every  sid«. , 
from  ignciance  and  unrighteous  contempt  of  them,  and  anguisli  and  dio  , 
in  consequence.  Ho  who  stnates  nnd  obeys  tbem  is  a  moral  being  ;  hm  ; 
who  does  not,  as  neither  men  nor  women  do.  except  the  profeEsiona]  few,  , 
in  the  present  day,  is  an  immoral  being.  Forsooth  we  will  not  speak  of 
tbCEe  i^seases ;  but  nature  will,  and  in  the  groans  from  smitten  tbousaadl  \ 
around  ub,  in  every  country,  we  may  hear  ber  voice. 

There  is  probably  no  disease,  which  has  so  much  corrupted  and  deterl<>-. 
rated  the  hnmanraee  as  sypbilis.    Among  the  poor  popalatiou,  especial^ 
A  of  the  towns,  it  may  almoEt  be  sud,  that  there  is  not  a  single  constitution' 
'  untainted  by  it.     If  the  iDdividoal  himself  has  not  incurred  it,  some  ol] 
his  ancestors  bave,  and  thereby  transmitted  to  him  a  constitution  mor*^ 
DtlesE  deteriorated.     Among  the  tidier  clashes  almost  the  same  might  bs 
said.    It  is  not  only  the  disease  itself,  but  (he  fearful  mercurial  poison- 
ing induced  in  its  cure,  which  gives  it  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  man' 
kind.     Nothing  deteriorates  the  human  eoastitution  more  certainly  than 
mercury;  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  disease  incur  present  soeiety. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  perhaps,  whose  coDstitutioD  is  not  impaired  mora    . 
or  less  by  the  mercurial  poisoning  of  ourselves  or  our  forefauiers.    How  J 
great  then  shontd  be  our  care  to  prevent  a  disease,  which,  like  syphilis,  l^fl 
rendered  twice  as  dangerous  to  the  race  by  the  remedies  which  are  needc^^ 
to  counteract  it !    There  ia  perhaps  not  one  who  reads  this,  whose  con-    , 
Etitution  might  not  have  been  purer,  and  therefore  whose  whole  naturo  of 
mind  and  body  might  not  have  been  higher  and  nobler,  had  thero  been  no 
syphihtic  or  mercurial  poison  iu  the  veins  of  man.  For,  inseparably  hnked 
together  as  are  all  mankind,  the  diseases  of  the  parents  descend  through 
generations  to  the  children,  modilied  and  transformed  by  time  and  cii- 


SfphiliB,wbicb  corrupts  and  lays  low  the  stroageet  constitutions,  w 
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A  gains  root  in  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest  soorees,  along  irith  the.9Bfir<* 
cnry  used  for  its  enre,  of  scrofola,  insanity,  and  all  other  diseases  and 
deUlities  in  their  descendants.    It  is  one  of  the  grand  fountain-heads  of  <, 
diseases,  miseries,  evil  moral  and  physical  natures,  and  their  resulting  | 
Tioes  and  crimes,  by  which  our  society  suffers  so  much.    Is  this  a  subject  \ 
for  secrecy  and  mystery ;  one  upon  which  we  can  be  content  to  remain  in  ^ 
wilful  ignorance — ^nay  eren  to  make  a  virtue  of  it ;  one  whidi  our  love  for 
our  kind,  and  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  allow  us  to  pa^  un- 
regarded ?    Shall  we  continue  to  permit  tms  dreadful  pestilence  to  spread 
its  desolation,  and  poiiion  our  cup  of  life,  without  taking  any  measures  for 
its  prevention?  or,  if  our  hearts  are  not  yet  alire  to  the  feeling  of  the 
viecttsarily  inseparable  connection  of  all  mankind  in  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
sorrow,  how  do  we  know,  who  shall  be  the  next  to  suffer?  that  the 
next  victim  may  not  be  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  beloved  friend  ?    Alas  I 
how  often  are  the  hopes  and  the  support  of  a  family  blighted,  by  the  ruin 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest,  by  this  remorseless  disease! 

No  class  of  human  sufferers  have  been  so  sinned  against,  as  the  victims 
of  venereal  disease.  Less  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  fate  has  been 
felt  by  mankind  in  general,  than  in  that  of  the  greatest  criminals,  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  whose  moral  diseases  many  truly  noble  en- 
deavours have  been  lately  made,  while  the  venereal  diseases  remain 
neglected  and  unroffarded ;  and  yet  wherein  have  their  victims  offended? 
As  I  shall  more  fnUy  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  the  commonly  received  i ' 
code  of  sexual  morality  is  most  erroneous,  and  erected  in  ignorance  of^  | ; 
and  opposition  to,  natural  truth ;  the  real  natural  duties  of  every  human 
being  (however  social  difficulties  may  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
them)  towards  his  reproductive  organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with 
them,  consisting  in  their  due  and  normal  exercise,  for  which  the  social 
provision  of  marriage  is  quite  inadequate.  Nature  lays  one  command  on 
us,  **  Exercise  all  wy  functions,  else  art  thou  an  imperfect  and  sinful 
being,*'  Society  lays  another,  **  Obey  my  institutions  and  my  fashions  of 
thought,  however  little  thou  or  any  of  us  may  understand  their  natural 
truth  or  rectitude,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee.*  Iiet  men  reflect, 
and  decide  whose  commandments  are  to  be  obeyed. 

When  another  and  truer  moral  code,  founded  on  the  recogniton  of 
our  natural  duties  towards  all  parts  of  our  being,  has  become  established 
among  mankind,  all  will  feel  the  enormous  injustice  that  has  been  shown 
to  those  who  have  suffered  from  venereal  diseases,  and  to  the  unhappy 
girls — ^the  outcasts  of  society,  who  may  be  viewed  as  the  unconscious 
martyrs  to  the  sexual  difficulties,  and  whose  cause  and  sufferings  must 
lie  so  near  to  every  generous  heart.  Long,  long  will  it  be,  oh  ye  poor 
inarticulate  ones !  ere  the  dumb  voice  of  your  sorrows  reach  the  cold  ear 
of  man,  and  still  longer  of  your  own  sister,  woman — ^whose  estrangement 
from  your  side,  and  the  common  duties  of  love  and  sympathy,  is  ooe  of 
the  foulest  blots  on  our  humanity ;  many  a  one  of  you  snail  yet  peri|^» 
rot  away  in  anguish  with  no  friend  near,  with  hardened  hearts  and  lips 
defiant  of  the  pitiless  world ;  many  a  one  of  us,  too,  shall  go  down  with 
Tou.in  degradation  and  misery  to  the  grave,  before  society  receive  yiu. 
into  her  Msom,  and  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  asA  i«^u\assa  ^^vx  \is» 


mAxppj  dao^ten.  And  yon  too,  mj  fellow-Tnen,  vhose  Ufa  ti  M 
and  w&jse  inhnice  nature  is  ngonised  and  iJistorled  by  this  hateful  i 
ease,  will  70U  only  boir  yonr  heads  to  the  amit-er,  and  suffer  in  Filent 
Is  such  yonr  duly  Either  to  yonrseltes  or  to  othsrs?  Is  this  all  I 
loBBoa  of  lore  or  of  tnowledge,  that  eijierieiice  has  brou^t!  Will  j 
DOt  rather  ara  toot  utmost  eudearonrB  to  eradicate  this  aril ;  and  th 
to  fi'et,  and  to  51107  others,  that  you  faire  not  loflered  in  vain  ? 

We  have  dot  come  to  the  in&Dhely  impDrtaot  subject  of  the  prere 
tion  of  this  diseate,  a  matter  of  as  deep  an  intereBt  for  tho  bamM 
family,  aj  almost  anytbing  which  coqM  be  named.  It  is  a  new  subject^ 
like  the  prevention  of  atmosc  all  diEeasec.  Man  lias  scarcely  yet  flbt 
leniptfld  or  co:icaiTed  eren  the  poKsibility  of  regenerating  the  wurld  kf 
this  means.  Bnt  daily  are  we  becomiag  more  aKve  to  its  paraaionM 
importance ;  dsHy  Is  llie  trath  dawning  upon  us,  that  the  body  of  mM 
is  uol  one  whit  inforior  iti  majeaty  or  in  inflnencs  on  his  destiny  to  U 
spirit.  If  be -would  be  Tirtuonsor  happy,  or  deserve  the  name  of  a,  onli 
tivated  being,  he  must  attend  to  the  one  as  mttoh  as  to  the  other ;  hg 
must  equally  aeek  its  ideal  derelopetnent,  and  prerenl  its  diseases.  1 

How  then  is  disease  to  be  pnmuted  ?  As  soon  as  the  qacst^n  wd 
asked,  and  it  is  only  a  fen*  years  ago  that  it  first  mu  seriansiy  asked.  It: 
was  seen  that  there  was  bat  ouesDswer,  vi£.,  "Byxnankind  in  genMl 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  its  causes,  and  eu  avoidiiiK  iti't 
A  simple  answer,  and  one  vhteh  indeed  sfems  ie1f'(!«id«it,  but  inn>Kii]f[ 
wliat  a  migbty  change  in  man's  education  and  habits  of  thought !  1 

Wliile  we  nrs  unacquainted  with  the  nature  or  source  of  anything,  *• 
have  no  power  over  it ;  but  when  its  eanae  is  known  to  us  we  haTS  1t~ 
under  our  control.  Ncv  there  is  no  disease  of  which  the  cause  is  moM 
palpable  than  syphilis ;  we  see  the  fonmain-liead,  whence  ^1  this  MlM 
rent  of  poison  has  overflowed  the  world,  and  by  seeing  tbis  we  have  th^ 
disease  in  oar  own  power.  There  is  probably  no  disease,  not  ereti  infawf 
tioos  levers,  of  Which  the  cause  is  So  defioite  and  so  Gt>n)det^y  distineftj. 
It  has  but  one  spcciSc  source,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility,  thu  ■«'" 
are  aware  erf,  arise  hot  by  direct  contagion.  Other  diseases  h>wa  iasta 
merable  roots  ;  if  you  destroy  one,  another  springs  up  in  its  place;  bM' 
here  we  hare  the  single  solitary  Upas  tree,  and  if  it  were  furrly  uprooted,,' 
the  world  would  remain  erer  after,  bb  f ar  Bs  we  can  see,  free  from  fM 
inflaenes.  Have  we  thaugbt  what  a  di^renee  the  rreedom  from  aW 
diiBise,  however  insignificant,  would  make  in  tho  destiny  of  our  rawr, 
and  if  so  how  enormoos  a  change  wonld  be  effected  by  the  wtirpation  iq^^ 
its  deadliest  foo;  of  that  wliteh  M.  Ricord  calls  "the  most  terrible  eonit' 
tagion  tli&i  ever  threatened  menkind  T'  Four  centuries  ago,  tome  Oifi 
syphiiis  was  nnknown  In  Europe.  ShaH  we  never  more  see  these  fortfo" 
nate  times  ?  is  this  accnrsed  pest  for  ever  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  ns  taii 
onr  remotest  posterity?  to  poison  for  e»er  the  lotea  of  the  race,  nwC 
wonnd  us  in  the  most  tender  part — seinal  conGJence  and  endearnienlrij 
turning  out  liive  and  trust  into  suapicion  and  hatred?  ' 

Until  manbind  make  common  cause  agsiuit  it,  tbere  is  un  Lope  of  M 
rafJiea)  eitirpatlon  ■ "'- '-'  -■   — "-■      "--^'  '-  ' 
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tifo  ii  net  iarkMied  hy  its  shidow  ?)  and  has  a  deep  interest  m  tne  heart 
»f  efrery  csan  and  woman,  we  are  powerless  agwist  it ;  it  will  triumph. 
But  vhen  our  human  family  on  such  points  is  not  diyided  againBt 
Hcdf;  when  tiie^^nital  organs,  their  laws  and  their  diseases  are  recog- 
nised with  reverence  hy  ns  all ;  when  tnote  universal  sympathies*  nn- 
«hakeB  by  elass  or  creed  prejudices,  have  hound  men  doaer  together  in 
MMitual  oonfidence ;  and  above  all,  when  love  is  no  loager  mercenary. 
Chat  ehronic  disease  wider  which  it  labours  among  us— »than  nay  we 
iwpe  that  tiie  total  extitpstion  of  our  foe  is  not  far  custant. 

I  will  spei^  hereaflber  of  the  social  means  which  have  been  taken  in 
France  to  repress  syphilis,  and  which  contrast  with  the  melancholy  neg« 
lect  which  in  this  country  has  so  favoured  its  progress ;  and  meanwhile 
I  shall  mention  the  measures  which  each  individual  who  exposes  himself 
to  it  should  adopt,  for  its  prevention,  as  long  as  this  disease  and  prosti- 
tution exist  in  our  lociety.    These  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  gouorrhooa.    Washing  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water  or  some  astringent,  as  the  decoction  of  oak,  or 
cinchona  bark,  is  a  powerful  preventive.    It  is  still  more  useful  to  keep 
the  {Hrepuoe  habitually  drawn  back,  and  the  glans  left  uncovered,  which 
snakes  the  mucous  membrane  tough  and  not  easily  abraded.    It  must  be 
remembered,  that  abrasions  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  favor 
ohancre,  as  it  can  eat  its  way  but  slowly,  and  often  not  at  all,  through  a 
mucous  membrane  or  follide.    Abrasions  should  therefore  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  if  any  be  present  before  a  suspicious  connection,  it  should 
not  take  place.    A  narrow  vagina  favours  abrasions  both  of  the  male 
and  female  organs.    Besides  these  general  prophylactics,  the  individual 
should  carefully  wash  the  parts  immediately  after  coition,  either  with 
water,  or  with  alkaline  or  chlorine  washes,  which  have  the  property  of 
destroying  the  poison.    He  should  also  make  water,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  chancre  in  the  urethra,  as  well  as  gonorrhoea.    Above  all,  he 
should  be  on  the  watch,  after  any  suspicious  intercourse,  and  destroy  the 
disease  by  cauterization;  which  means,  M.  Ricord  says,  he  has  invaribly 
found  successful  during  the  first  four  or  five  days,  if  efficiently  applied. 
lt«hould  be  mentioned  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  used  very  early,  is 
often  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  poison,  and  only  irritates  che  jMirt. 
Therefore,  in  many  oases,  M.  lUcord  prefers  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  more  powerful  caustic  seldom  fails  completly  to  burn  out  the  poi- 
soned part,  and  to  leave  a  smple  sore  underneath 

But  there  is  one  safejjroard  more  powerful  than  all  of  these,  and  that  is 
the«heath.  Even  where  it  is  used,  the  parts  should  still  be  well  washed 
after  coition,  as  it  may  nave  been  torn ;  and  besides  it  does  not  protect 
the  scrotum,  the  groin,  and  other  parts,  on  which  the  vims  may  be  de- 
posited, and  chancre  arise  if  there  be  any  abrasion.  With  this  invaluable 
instrument  and  these  additional  precautions,  contagion,  whether  of 
Kyphilis  or  gonorrhosa,  is  rendered  almost  impossible ;  and  well  would  it 
be  for  our  race  if  its  use  were  more  universally  spread  in  this  age,  when 
the  genital  organs  are  in  so  miserably  corrupted  a  state.  Nay,  it  is  not 
Impossible  that  to  this  instrument  humanity  may  in  part  be  indsK^^iifL  1^^ 
Che  total  eradication  of  the  sypluUtio  diaeaae.    ^«t^'sll^V)it\lA^.<^a«»^'^ 


EQppose  it  possible,  ihaCall  those  vha  eipo^  tbemselTea  to  tlie  sliglit- 
e»C  risk  of  infectjon,  sbould.for  three  oi  at  most  six  months  (daring; 
vhich  eTBn  in  untreated  eitses  the  contagioos  propertiee  vauld  probably 
die  oui)  to  nnite  in  the  tise  of  tlus  instrament ;  and  if  the  mist  jeaioui 
watch  vece  pnt  upon  all  the  caiea  irhich  might  remala,  sjid  these  tie 
carefailf  presented  from  spreading  the  disease,  and  cured  tls  speedily  as 
possihie;  in  short,  were  mankind  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  enter  into  a 
war  of  extermination  against  syphilis,  as  has  beea  done  in  the  caia 
of  wild  animals,  or  other  DDiiaafi  plagDes,  this  terrible  disease  could  be  in 
I.  short  time  eradicated  fiDm  the  world,  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
'Hie  generatioaa  of  man  to  the  latest  posterity  would  bless  the  age  in 
which  such  a  hoou  hod  been  ccmferred  on  humanity  I 

But  we  are  indeed  fat  remored  at  present  from  the  bope  of  such  an 
achievement.  The  world  treats  with  a  sinful  neglect  all  diseates, 
and  most  of  all  syphilis.  There  are  few  united  efforts,  few  noble  aspira- 
tions, to  shate  off  any  of  the  physical  erib,  which  desolate  our  society; 
and  Qutil  a  common  cause  be  made  against  them,  as  agiiinst  others,  there 
is  no  hope  of  their  eradication.  Can  physicians  preceat  disease?  C 
they  keep  men  in  health,  or  ennoble  each  indiTidnal's  pbyEicaJ,  ■ 
throi^h  it,  his  moral  nature  t  No  :  in  this  matter,  as  in  otherD,  erery  in- 
dividual  must  be  self-goTerned,  must  depend  chiefly  on  himself  for  Ma 
direction  in  life,  for  his  eleration,  or  for  his  ruin.    We  hare  oi         *    ' 

EoliUcal  endeavours,  our  united  educational,  peace,  and  other  in 
ut  where  are  our  united  efforts  for  physical  regeneration  Y — a  matte 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  at  present,  as  cone  has  been  i 
inueli  neglected.  There  are  few  or  no  such  efforts,  because  man  as  yc 
knows,  and  cares  litllo  foe  his  body,  because  mind  and  spirit  rule  hii 
thoughts,  and  form  his  religion  ;  but  when  we  shall  have  a  far  wider  and 
truer  religioD,  and  an  equal  reverence  for  all  parts  of  our  nature,  then 
•!ii\i  these  questions  of  the  eradicatioa  of  syphilis  and  other  diieuei| 
claim  our  most  devoted  attention. 

uDiTsdsls.   la 

MBreuty;  being  s  coUeotloa  of  oildonea  to  prune  that  Marcury  Is  n  Caiwa  of 
IhadBA,  not  a  RdmBdy'* — the  author  hiifl  broagtht  tocher  a  moBa  o!  evldebce  to 
allow,  flratlj,  tbsC  iiiercurj  ought  not  to  60  giveu  fa  lypli'lls ;  thiit  Inalead  ot 
beiog  of  aia.  it  tuts  as  an  adcIlLiauul  poluD  to  tha  sjsleiu.  and  doei  a  gnat  dsal 
of  ninchief ;  and  sacondly,  Ihit  eyphUii,  wlien  tiol  iiiti^rfenrt  irtlb  by  niorcuiT, 

gBuanilgslsHkil.  aad  li  lau  Tifquaatly  attendod  with  Rrmm  lymptoma  than  w^sn 

... .  ,f  lyphilis  irithln  tin  present  wntuty,  aud  nuotes  largely 

Symd'HagliM' 
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DISEASES 

OF  THK 

FEMALE   GENERATIVE   ORGANS- 

I  MOW  proceed  to  speak  of  the  sexual  diseases  of  women,  and  of  tli« 
peccdiar  morbid  states  to  which  the  female  constitution  is  liable. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject  of  female  disease  was  in  many  parts 
shrouded  in  the  profoundest  darkness.  It  is  only  since  the  invention 
of  the  speculum  by  Professor  Becamicr  of  Paris,  who  is,  I  believe, 
still  alive,  and  the  gradually  spreading  use  of  the  digital  and  ocular 
means  of  examining  the  female  sexual  organs,  that  these  affections 
have  become  tolerably  understood,  and  another  ample  page  in  the 
history  of  human  suffering  been  opened  to  us.  Thousands  and 
millions  of  women  have  spent  years  of  misery,  have  languished  and 
died,  for  the  want  of  the  aid,  which  knowledge  of  these  affections 
could  have  afforded  them. 

What  is  the  reason,  that  so  very  extensive  and  important  a  class  of 
diseases  remained  so  long  hidden  from  mankind?  The  one  great 
reason  is — ^the  mysterious  and  unnatural  manner  in  wnich  the  female 
sexual  organs  have  been  regarded.  The  knowledge  of  the  male 
sexual  dis^tses  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  unhappily  impeded  by  the 
same  cause ;  but  in  the  case  of  woman  it  has  acted  with  tenfold  force. 
If  we  attend  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  female  disease,  we  will 
easily  understand  its  very  slow  progress.  The  Greek  and  Latin  phy- 
sicians, who  had  not  these  morbCd  feelings  of  sexual  delicacy,  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  female  disease.  They  used  an  instrument, 
which  some  say  was  similar  to  the  speculum,  and  have  left  us  descrip- 
tions of  ulceration  of  the  womb,  &c.  But  after  them,  medical  science 
fell  into  the  hands,  first  of  the  Arabs,  and  next  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
priesthood,  who  were  for  centuries  the  sole  physicians.  Both  these 
elasses  of  men  were  restruned  by  their  religious  and  moral  opinions 
from  investigating  female  disease ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  fell  completely  into  abeyance.  **  It  does  however  seem 
most  marvellous,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Infiam^ 
mation  of  the  Womb,  *Hhat  the  influence  of  these  former  social  condi* 
tions  should  still  be  felt  in  the  medical  profession,  should  still  ezerdse 
an  evident  control  over  medical  science  in  England.  And  yet,  nnleei 
we  admit  that  such  is  the  case,  how  can  we  account  for  the  existing 
Rtate  of  uterine  pathology,  or  explain  the  opprobrium,  thrown  till 

^^^^  ' — - — ■ ■ — B-Tw -r m     m ■■ —  -    —        -  ■ 

Hre  Bometirnes  formed  in  internal  organs,  suota  as  the  brain,  lungs,  or  liver,  and 
that  several  lamontable  and  fatal  cases  of  epilepsy,  paralysis,  cousuniption,  &o.y 
Are  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  in  order  to  prevent  these  and  other  tertiary  accidouts, 
which  consti'ute  the  great  danger  of  syphilis,  that  Dr.  DrysdaJe  now  tldnk* 
mercury  of  service.  Still,  tiie  facts  given  in  his  woric  and  the  opinions  of  so  m  in^ 
ditttin  J  niched  men  show  how  much  niO'  bo  aaid  \\\  taNOVit  oV  ^ti« 'u»^-\xx«tNiv££M^ 
trcutmcut.     i*75J 


wilbin  the  last  few  7eBra,  by  ihe  govermag  bodies  of  our  leading 
BKdical  curporationE,  ou  those  wbo  devote  their  attenlion  to  mid- 
wifery, und  the  discosei!  of  f«aale(?"  la  Uta  standard  work  on  feai^kl* 
dtseofo,  bj  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  pa'^lished  ia  1631,  alceration  of  tha 
mouth  of  the  womb,  oitu  cf  the  commonest  female  diseases,  is  not  evcu 
alludod  to  ;  wliicb  shuwa  how  very  great  wns  tbe  ignorance  of  t^ess 
diseasw  bef(H^  the  introdnction  of  the  specntum. 

This  iavaluatile  instrumeaC  constitntcs  an  era  in  medical  scienoe, 
and  in  the  history  of  our  race.  It  has  been  as  great  a  boon  to  maiu 
kind  as  the  stetboscope.  It  has  cleared  up  innumerable  obscnritiea. 
and  been  tbe  means  of  giving  health  and  happiness  to  thonsanda^ 
Happy  wonlfi  it  I>c  for  medicine  and  for  mankind,  If  we  could  eay  Clitse 
its  benents  have  been  fully  reaped ;  and  l.lmt  the  Mse  sexual  dulioacy,' 
whicb  has  fcr  ages  shut  the  door  of  medical  aid  against  Hufferlnc 
woman,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Bnt  aach  is  very  far  from  being  the  truth.  Altbongh  the  world  in/ 
other  matters  has  mode  such  advances  in  entighfcenment,  still  in  tDiB| 
depths  of  the  dark  age^  tn  all  things  pertaining  to  sexaal  feeling; 
The  seiual  organs,  espeoiollf  of  woman,  are  slil!  regarded  with  uitf 
old  Hebrew  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame,  aa  if  iheyditfcredfromthi' 
rest  of  oor  huraanitj ;  and  as  if  it  were  either  our  duty  or  our  saftty* 
to  pE;i-mit  their  nature  and  tbeir  laws,  their  health  and  their  disease 
to  remdn  hidden  from  us.  I  ilo  not  k:now  any  class  of'  ideas,  ivblclt* 
prodnce  more  unbappincss  or  more  disease  at  tbe  present  day,  than' 
these.  Instead  of  tbe  sexual  organs  and  sexual  appetites  being  studied' 
and  reasoned  upon,  in  a  natowl  and  open  manner,  exactly  as  any 
other  organs  and  fonctiona  of  our  frame,  the  sulject  is  regarded  m; 
one  which  must  be  avoided  and  kept  secret.  The  conseiincKe  is,  tUoi' 
tbe  gcossest  Ignoranee  prevails  upon  it  1  that  j\e  physical  and  moral' 
ideas  entertained  with  regard  to  it  ore  a  tissue  of  errors;  that  sesiui^ 
dlgcKses  and  morbid  a^ual  feelings  are  etc^sively  prevalent :  and" 
that  the  knowledge  and  eradication  oftbese  diseases  is  TC17  greatly 
impeded. 

There  is  DO  physician,  who  is  conversant  with  female  diseases,  wbo 
does  Dot  deplore  the  faUe  delicacy  so  constantly  found  in  woman: 
when  suffering  from  any  sexual  disease.  Dr.  Asliwell  and  Dr.  Ben—* 
nett  &cqucntly  complain  of  this,  saying  that  tihc  repugnance  of  women' 
to  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  examinations,  or  tu  communicate 
any  information  with  regard  to  their  symptoms  spontaneously,  ia  a- 
constant  cuuso  of  delayed  and  ertoneona  treatment.  It  may  be  said^ 
tbot  1101  hing  more  retards  thekuowiedge,  the  prevention,  and  the  cure, 
of  female  diseases,  than  this  false  delicacy.  When  a  woman  becomes' 
affected  with  a  genital  complaint,  especially  if  she  be  a  virgin,  or  un- 
married, she  shrinks  Ihjm  luforming  a  medival  man ;  and  thi^s  tha' 
UrevoaahleinCuicy  of  the  diasase,  when  it  is  always  so  much  more 
tractable,  passes  away.  When  she  does  at  last  call  in  assistance,  In- 
stead of  openly  informing  the  pbysiciau  of  her  symploms,  as  sbe 
would  do  in  any  other  affection,  she  tells  notbing  spontaneously,  but 
'  '■  '    ■'     lo  elicit  tbe  necessary  information  piecemeal;  which 


^ 
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of  coxune  !s  very  frequently  the  source  of  the  most  lamentable  erfon. 
Again,  in  vast  multitades  of  cases,  where  the  disorder  is  considei^ 
not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  medical  ud  is  not  sought  at  all,  but  the 
woman  continues  to  bear  her  ills  in  silence,  as  long  as  they  are  at  all 
endurable.  In  this  way  leqcorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  dysmenorrfaoea,  ftc. 
are  often  borne  for  years,  and  cause  an  immensity  of  suflbring,  often 
breaking  down  the  health  irretrievably.  This  false  delicacy  is  not 
confined  to  the  diseases  of  the  seiDial  organs ;  piles,  constipation,  diarr- 
hoea, ftc.,  and  morbid  states  of  the  urinary  organs  are  also  disclosed 
by  the  patient  with  great  reluctance,  ana  often  neglected  fbr  years, 
from  nkotlTes  of  false  delicacy. 

Disease,  with  our  present  scanty  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  is  alas.* 
difftcult  enough  to  treat,  when  every  advantage  is  given  to  the  medi- 
cal man  ;  but  when  no  alacrity  is  shown  in  anticipating  it,  when  the 
patient  by  reluctance  and  reticence  rather  perplexes  than  aids  the 
diagnosis,  and  when  the  means  of  investigation  and  treatment  are  re- 
ceived with  repugnance,  rather  than  with  the  anxious  co-operation  wc 
should  expect  fVom  her,  whose  interests  are  chiefly  at  stake,  the  task 
becopies  arduous  and  unsatisfactory  indeed.  There  is  no  safety  for 
woman,  till  these  morbid  feelings  of  sexual  delicacy  have  been 
thoroughly  eradicated,  and  till  the  sexual  organs  and  their  diseases  arc 
regarded  in  exactly  the  same  rational  light,  as  any  other  part  of  our 
frame;  till  a  knowledge  and  reverence  for  these  organs  have  been 
substituted  for  the  present  ignorance,  mystery,  and  childish  and  de- 
grading feelings  of  shame ;  till  their  states  of  health  and  disease  be  so 
generally  understood  throughout  society,  that  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
ease will  be  prevented,  and  on  the  other,  when  it  does  it  occur,  that  it 
^nll  be  met,  as  promptly,  as  openly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  disease  of 
any  other  bodily  organ. 

The  main  cause  of  all  diseases  is  the  general  ignorance  regarding 
them,  which  prevails  throughout  all  but  the  medical  part  of  society ; 
and  the  first  necessary  step  to  their  prevention,  is  to  remove  that  igno* 
ranee  and  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  nature,  which  has  been  so  peculiarly  enveloped  in  mystery 
as  the  sexual  part ;  there  is  none  about  which  there  is  such  eenersd 
ignorance,  and  in  consequence  so  much  disease  and  misery ;  and  there 
is  none  in  which  more  requires  to  be  done,  to  remove  these  obstacles  to 
human  welfare.  The  mystery  attaching  to  the  sexual  organs,  has,  as 
it  were,  overshadowed  the  whole  body.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
neg]c(;t  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  consequently  of  the  other  physi- 
cal sciences ;  which,  without  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  their 
kei/stone,  will  never  be  really  interesting  to  man.  There  are  few  ques- 
tions more  nearly  affecting  our  happiness,  than  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  exceptional  manner,  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are 
viewed,  and  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame 
attaching  to  them,  particularly  in  woman;  for  these  arc  the  chief 
causes  of  tlic  pervading  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the  vabt  ajca« 
Biulation  of  sexual  disease  and  misery. 

The  Greeks  and  KomMis  knew  little  of  these  fc^lVa^,  •.TA\\.Ta35:f\i<i 


..Id  tliat  thej  have  been  introduced  and  fosUred  amonpt  na,  > 
coonection  will)  the  spiritunl  views  of  the  Christian  and 
Habrew  Tiiith.  There  is  notbing  which  more  particularly  characler-t 
iaed  the  undent  Hebrews,  than  this  sexual  mysterj  and  ahame,  anl 
bIbo  the  excessive  harsbnesa  with  which  a  breach  of  their  moral  cods 
was  punished. 

Of  the  inteuMty  of  these  morbid  feelings  the  following  instances  raaT. 
be  given  aa  illustrations.  It  is  recorded  that  Noah  cursed  Ham  noa 
Canaan  for  having  seen  him  nalted,  Aworaan  after  her  conflnemeut 
was  to  bfi  considered  unclean  for  a  week,  if  the  child  was  a  boy ;  if  ■ 
girl,  for  two  weekn ;  then  she  was  to  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  puri- 
•yiug  thirty-three  days  for  a  boy,  aixty-aii  for  a  girl,  (as  if  there  wen, 
some  peculiar  pollution  in  the  female  sex),  being  forbidden  dating  thrt 
lime  to  touch  any  liaUowed  thing,  or  oonnc  into  the  sanctuary;  and 
then  she  shonld  make  a  sacriiice,  to  be  oEfered  by  the  priests  for  bet  H 
an  atonement,  and  then  she  should  be  cleansed.  If  any  man's  see^' 
of  copulation  ehould  go  out  of  bim,  be  should  bathe  and  be  unclean 
till  evening.  Every  garment  and  skin,  whereon  (his  seed  was,  sbouIA 
be  washed  and  tie  unclean  till  evening.  Also  the  woman  with  wbon^ 
a  man  bud  lain,  should  bathe,  and  be  naclean  till  evening.  A  meita' 
atruatlug  woman  was  put  apart  for  seven  days,  during  wliich  she  bb^' 
ererything  she  touched  were  coastdcred  unclean,  and  tben  she  bad  tat 
make  a  socriflce  of  atonement. 

As  Instances  of  the  extreme  harshness  of  their  judgments  In  aexnal 
mattcra,  the  following  may  be  given.  The  sons  of  Jacob  treacherously 
slew  Shechem,  and  all  the  males  in  bis  city,  which  they  sacked,  be- 
cause he  had  lain  with  their  dstcr,  Dinah.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have 
alajn  Onan,  for  spilling  the  seed,  before  going  in  to  his  brother's  wife, 
not  wishing  to  have  a  child  by  her.  Tamar,  the  daughter-Io-law  of 
Jndah,  disgniaed  herself  as  a  harlot,  and  was  lain  with  by  Jndab  :  wbo 
afterwards  in  his  character  of  judge,  ordered  her  to  be  burnt  for  thus 
playing  the  whore.  According  to  the  lams  of  Moses,  the  daughter  ol 
a,  priest  waa  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  guilty  of  prostitaliou.  Both  parties 
in  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  lay  with  a  menstrua- 
ting woman,  and  uncovered  her  nakeduess,  both  were  to  be  pat  t(fc 
death.  If  a  man  took  a  wife  and  found  that  she  was  not  a  virgin,  shal 
was  to  be  stoned  (o  death  Tor  playing  the  whore.  The  nnnatunlf 
practice  of  circumcision,  wantonly  inflicted  on  helpless  infants,  si  "\ 
exists  ainong  the  Jews,  us  a  symbol  of  their  sexual  code  and  the  feelit^ 
ings  which  pave  rise  to  it.  'J 

These  awfnl  cruelties,  the  Tery  thongbl  of  which  fills  us  with  horrol^H 
are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  sexual  b*- 
bariam  recorded  in  history.    They  liluBtrate  the  manners  of  i 
f^reat  indeed,  but  semi-savage,  which,  so  far  from  being  to  ns 
lor  imitation,  sbould  be  a  solemn  warning  for  avoidance. 
tOey  arc  the  real  source  of  our  nreaent  views  on  aexunl  subjects ; 
Aui  >jave  caused  an  Incaiculable  deal  of  misery  to  our  race,  and  a 
auutj  to  the  female  ses.    Probably  of  all  the  dangerous  mod( 
'^""  '  ,  wMch  have  been  peTjetnatad  by  the  Bible,  i 
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bas  had  so  blighting  an  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Man^ 
of  these  harsh  views  have  been  partly  mitigated  by  time ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  self-abase  or  Onanism,  (which  superstitious  term,  in- 
tended to  inspire  a  mysterious  horror,  should  be  totally  discarded), 
and  also  in  the  breach  of  the  moral  code  by  woman,  that  their  spirit, 
at  least,  has  been  kc^t  np. 

If  we  analyse  these  views  both  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  ourselves,  we 
Will  flnd  that  their  merciless  character  depends  essentially  on  the 
iiystery  and  shame  attaching  to  the  genital  organs ;  which  feelings  are 
JSO  opposed  to  a  true  physical  religion.  Sexual  dugutt^  the  product  ot 
these  morbid  feeling,  enters  as  a  peculiar  element  into  all  our  judg- 
ments on  sexual  matters,  blinding  us  as  it  were,  and  depriving  us  of 
the  charity  and  moderation  we  may  possess  on  other  subjects.  It  thus 
doubles  the  misery  of  all  sezuai  smrerers,  wno  have  to  endure,  not 
only  the  naturid  burden  of  their  diseases,  but  also  the  unnatural  dis- 
gust attaching  to  them.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  it  is  these  unfor- 
tunates alone,  who  sofler  &om  this  morbid  feeling ;  it  is  constantly 
mingling  itself  in  all  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  causing  impo- 
tence, perverted  sentiments,  and  diminished  enjoyment  both  in  married 
and  unmarried  life.  It  infuses  a  peculiar  bitterness  into  the  jealousy 
of  the  pleasures  of  others,  which  is  no  where  so  keen  as  in  sexual  mat- 
ters ;  and  there  is  probably  no  feeling,  not  even  religious  intolerance, 
which  has  made  men  take  such  contemptuous  and  abhorrent  views  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Yerily  the  generative  organs  have  been  amply 
avenged  for  the  neglect  and  irreverence  with  which  they  have  bepn 
treated! 

Almost  all  those,  who  have  '^>een  imbued  with  the  Christian  beliefs, 
have  given  a  great  superiority  to  what  they  have  termed  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  bdng,  over  the  animal ;  meaning  thereby  chiefly  the  sex- 
ual appetites,  and  enjoyments.  The  latter  they  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  degrade  and  disp^irage,  and  they  have  always  striven 
to  exalt  what  they  call  the  moral  and  intellectual  over  the  sexual  en- 
joyments of  man.  They  have  ever  endeavoured  to  check  in  themselves 
the  sexual  appetites,  and  to  find  their  happiness  in  so-called  higher 
aims.  It  was  these  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  unfortunately  for 
woman,  so  long  the  guardians  of  4he  healing  art,)  and  to  the  system  of 
monks  and  nuns,  who  made  it  their  grand  merit  to  mortify  the  flcsli 
by  denying  their  sexual  appetites. 

The  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  indeed  passed  away  in  some 
countries ;  but  the  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  them  have  by  no  meana 
passed  away.  The^  flourish  nearly  as  much  as  ever  amongst  us, 
though  we  have  not  the  flagrant  solecism  of  such  public  institutions. 
The  pernicious  idea  of  the  mortification  of  the  fiesh  still  rules  among 
Us  in  fact,  if  not  in  express  word.  One  of  the  main  christian  beliefs  is, 
that  it  is  a  great  merit  to  crucify  the  bodily  lusts,  and  to  exercise  groat 
self-denial  in  the  gratification  of  the  natural  sexual  impulses.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  parts  of  sexual  love  are  elevated  at  tne  expense 
of  the  physical,  which  is  viewed  in  a  degrading  light  *  and  this  luia 
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oiven  an  ultboI  aad  unnatunLl  cbaracter  to  our  Mioiety,  for  tlie  passton, 
if  deprived  of  its  natural  pbjalcal  baeie,  (which  is  aa  beautiful  and  w  , 
tnach  worthy  of  admiration  OS  the  moral  part)  is  totally  iocomplets, 
tuid  works  rather  for  evil  than  for  good, 

Chitatity  is  conrndtfed  one  of  the  gretiteat  of  all  virtues  ia  woman, 
and  in  iqbq  too,  though  in  hia  cose  it  is  practically  less  regarded.  Wb 
have  no  longer  voluntary  nuns,  but  of  involuntary  ones  Ibere  aia 
myriads ;  far  more  in  reality  thou  ever  existed  in  any  Komaa  DathoHo  . 
country.  Millious  of  women  pass  a  ereat  ^art  of  tbelr  sexual  Urea, 
and  imntense  Diimbera  pass  the  whole,  m  total  sexual  abstiooice, 
without  any  of  (he  eqjoyments  of  scinal  plsasures,  or  the  bapirinev  '' 
a  molber'a  affections.  For  all  this  inrredible  self-rlemal,  which  cm  . 
more  anguisit  und  disease  (ban  any  mind  can  conceive,  they  bave  for 
their  reward  the  barren  praise  of  chastity.  But  if  we  examine  eomefltlf 
and  without  prejudice  the  real  nature  of  this  quality,  which  issohigUj 
prized,  we  shall  discover  in  it  a  totally  diObrent  meamng. 

Chastity,  or  complete  sexual  abstinence,  eo  fhi  fi'om  badg  a  Tlrtn& 
Is  invariably  a  great  nstoral  sin.  We  are  short-sighted  bdngs,  nill 
of  errors  and  false  theories,  but  uature  is  absolutely  unerring,  and  it 
is  only  by  consulting  her,  that  we  can  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  a~~ 
virtues  and  vices.  If  we  attend  to  nature,  we  shall  Snd  that  lUI  o 
organs  are  subjeot  to  the  same  law  of  health  ;  the  great  law  of  normal 
and  sufficient  exercise.  There  ia  do  organ  in  our  body,  nor  anyfkmltj 
in  onr  mind,  which  to  be  healthy,  (or  in  olhiT  wc^de,  virtuous,)  dON 
not  require  its  due  share  of  a!)im)priate  exercise.  The  seiual  orgsin 
are  subject  to  this  luw  exactly  as  M  nthei's ;  and,  whatever  theoriM 
we  form  about  them,  nature  invariably  rewards  or  ponishes  Bteta, 
acoording  as  fhe  conditions  of  their  health  are  observed.  She  cares  noi 
for  our  moral  code ;  marriage  has  notbiug  sacred  in  her  eyee ;  with  or 
without  maniage,  she  gives  her  seal  of  approbation  to  the  sexually 
virtuoua  man  or  woniaji  iu  a  healthy  and  viguroos  state  of  the  sexual 
organs  and  apjielites,  while  she  punishes  the  erring  by  physical  s  ■" 
moral  sufferings. 

It  is  strungB  to  observe,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  Intei 
aatace  of  tbc  sexual  prejudices,  that  tbe  law  of  healthy  exercise,  wb 
overj  physiologist  knows  to  apply  equally  to  every  organ,  andwhiat. 
iai  been  sedulously  applied  to  every  other  organ,  has  never  been  ia 
eisted  on  in  tbe  case  of  the  genital  organs.     Hydropathy,  wbose  fU 
tlainentul  principle  Is  the  stientific  application  of  appropriate  exendl 
and  stiiDQlDS  to  tbe  various  bodily  oigans,  and  which  has,  t^ttiM 
great  natural  means,  bad  sucb  wonderiully  beneficial  results,  dues  IM 
apply  this  great  principle  tn  the  sexual  organs ;  and  %  consequentlj, 
of  liitic  power  in  true  aexoal  diseases.    Tbe  only  man,  who  bae  Ud 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the  law  at , 
exercise  to  genitat  disease,  is  H.  LallemaDd  in  the  case  of  spermatorr* 
hiEa.    Although  his  conclusive  reasoning  and  experience  on  tbis  sub- 
ject were  met  with  a  torrent  of  obloquy  in  this  country,  and  still  iM 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  yet  tbcy  are  irresistibly  guu- 
iag-groani ;  and  it  is  now  comparatively  common  among  our  mw* 


fikilftil  medical  men.  to  meoatfiend  ionMa  Mefcoww-/ 
goffering  ftam  jfenital  (tebility. 

Bat  for  suffering  woinaa  no  one  hae  jet  raised  his  ▼< 
applied  to  her  ease  the  onlj  true  a&d  setentifie  latie^i^i^ 
which  is  the  kerfstone  of  female  fherapentlos,  and  without  iU'liiliJii^^ 
treatment  or  preventicm  dt  female  disease  is  a  vaidty  and  a  delnsiMk 
The  ffc&Kt  mass  of  female  sexual  diseases,  eveii  more  UuA4iiefle  ef  men, 
tngelBfcMl  melSt£[  ^PR8M§menty  consequent  on  the  want  of  a  healthy 
dtiSwBSS^iaX  esoftM  fbF.tUli  Imjpcittant  paH  of  the  qrstem^  fh&m  the 
want  of  this,  the  green  sickBMa»  mensfanud'  izrfi|;l^U«ties,  hysterical 
affections  without  number,  proceed ;  and  it  is  utter  vanity  to  expect  to 
cure,  and  still  more  to  prevent  these  miserable  diseases,  without  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  certain  and  indubitable  fact,  that 
unless  we  can  supply  to  the  female  organs  their  proper  natural  stimu- 
lus, and  a  healthy  and  natural  amount  of  exercise,  female  disease  will 
spring  up  on  every  side  around  us,  and  all  other  medical  appliances 
will  be  powerless  against  the  hydra. 

I  would  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prejudge  this  most  important 
question,  nor  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  a  calm  and  earnest 
investigation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  matter,  by  the  vehemence  of  sex- 
ual prejudices,  which  all  of  us  know  are  so  very  violent  in  this  country. 
Let  him  survey  the  state  of  the  sexual  world ;  let  him  think  of  the 
fearful  amount  of  prostitution,  of  venereal  and  genital  disease ;  of 
the  impenetrable  ignorance  brooding  over  the  subject,  and  the  tide  of 
headlong  and  irrational  feelings,  which  are  connected  with  sexual 
topics ;  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  surely  there  must  be  some  grand 
error  somewhere,  to  account  for  so  much  misery.  Love  indeed,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  the  sweetest  blessings  of  life,  seems  rather  to  be 
a  curse^  to  such  innumerable  evils  and  miseries  does  it  give  rise.  Let 
him  now  review  our  code  of  sexual  morality,  and  try  it  by  the  grand 
touchstone  of  nature ;  he  will  find  it  a  chaos  of  theories,  on  which  no 
two  nations  are  agreed,  and  in  which  nature  has  been  almost  wholly 
left  out  of  sight,  and  autnonty  and  blind  prejudices  allowed  to  take 
her  place.  Physical  as  well  as  mental  health  nas  been  disregarded  in 
framing  these  codes,  and  if  he  open  his  eyes  to  their  working,  he  will 
see  ^he  ground  strewn  with  sexual  victims.  It  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  nature  meant  tne  sexual  organs  in  either  sex  to  have  a  due 
amount  of  exercise,  from  the  time  of  their  maturity  till  their  decline ; 
and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  bodily  laws,  can  doubt,  that 
every  departure  from  the  course  she  points  out,  is  a  natural  sin ;  and 
9he  shows  this  herself  by  the  punishments  she  infilcts.  She  forms  no 
organ,  that  she  does  not  intend  to  ,be  exercised ;  rouses  no  desires 
merely  to  torment  by  their  self-denial.  It  is  not  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  these  facts,  that  we  can  hope  to  progress  either  in  knowledge  or  in 
virtue, 

I  know  the  great  natural  difficulties,  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
sufficient  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each  individual,  and  shall 
speak  of  these  hereafter,  and  examine  how  far  they  are  insurm^' — *- 
ftble.    But  whether  or  not  it  Is  possible  to  attain  thU  dMsi^V^  ^ 
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we  most  reoognise*  that  the  diseases,  which  arise  from  sexual  abstl- 
nenoe,  are  always  a  proof  of  a  sin  against  nature,  even  though  from 
social  considerations  it  be  impossible  to  avoid  them.  The  principle  of 
population,  as  Mr.  Malthus  has  so  admirably  pointed  out,  is  the  true 
difficulty,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  sufficient  exercise  of  the  sex- 
ual organs  in  each  in^vidual ;  and  it  is  upon  this  natural  foundation 
that  all  the  false  reasoning  on  chastity,  self-denial,  and  self-mortifica- 
tion is  really  si»ported.  1  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  best  way  of 
meeting  this  difficulty ;  and  meanwhile  preceed  to  give  a  descriptioii 
of  the  chief  forms  of  female  sexual  disease* 
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This  disease  is  a  very  common  one,  and  therefore  of  great  imponaiiM. 
It  is  generally  found  in  young  girls  about,  and  shoruy  after  pubwty, 
but  it  may  occur  at  any  ase  during  the  continuance  of  menstruation) 
and  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  married  women  who  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  various,  causes,  such  as  miscarriages,  over-lactation  &c.  It 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  before  puberty,  or  after  menstrual  decline. 
It  seems  therefore,  evidently  to  be  connected  with  the  sexual  system ; 
and  it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  women,  for  although  pallor  and  debility 
occur  in  man,  yet  genuine  chlorosis  does  not. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  as  follows.  A  young  girl,  who  has 
perhaps  been  always  rather  delicate,  approaches  the  period  of  puberty.  At 
this  time,  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  frame, 
coincident  with  the  natural  developement  of  the  sexual  organs,  her  health 

gets  worse,  she  becomes  more  delicate,  and  does  not  pass  on  to  woman- 
ood.  The  sexual  system  does  not  develope  itself,  or  but  imperfectly ; 
and  menstruation,  which  must  be  preceded  by  this  sexual  developement, 
is  either  absent,  or  scanty  and  pale.  The  disease  also  very  frequently 
arises  after  puberty  and  menstruation  have  been  established,  from 
causes  which  weaken  the  general  health,  and  especially  from  such,  as  in- 
terfere with  the  sexual  functions,  or  disappoint  the  sexual  desires.  The 
patient  becomes  very  pale  and  sickly,  and  from  this  deadly  paleness  the 
disease  may  generally  be  at  once  recognised.  She  loses  her  appetite,  her 
strength  decunes,  and  slight  exercise  produces  fatigue,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  breathlessness ;  her  stomach  becomes  disordered,  her  digestion 
difficult,  and  her  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  Her  spirits  flag,  sht 
becomes  listless,  and  prone  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  If  the  disease  be 
allowed  to  advance,  the  symptoms  aU  become  aggravated.  The  stomach 
is  greatly  disordered,  there  is  flatulence  and  heartburn ;  frequently  a 
tot^  want  of  appetite,  and  at  other  times  a  craving  for  unwholesome  food, 
such  as  green  fruit,  or  sometimes  even  chalk  or  slate-pencils.  The  tongue 
is  pasty  and  white,  and  the  breath  foul.  The  pallor  becomes  deeper, 
the  face  is  deadly  white,  with  often  a  kind  of  dirty  greenish-yellow  hue, 
(whence  the  name  of  the  disease) .  The  lips  and  jKums  are  pale  and  hUml- 
less.    Headaches  of  fearful  intensity  are  nqcj  u«(^<eio^  "mH^  ^(^o^ 
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01  a  feeling  of  veigbt  aad  pressure,  often  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
There  is  impairment  of  all  the  senses;  sight  and  hearing  are  weakened. 
The  mental  ponera  are  greatly  impaiied  ;  memory  Had  concentratira- 
□ess  fade,  while  an  impotent  listlessneeB  and  apathy  orerpDwer  tba 
mind,  or  the  patEonC  resigns  herself  to  despair.  HyBtwical  symptomt 
also  generally  occur. 

Id  short,  there  is  not  a  function  or  facility  of  the  hody  oi  mind,  whidli 
is  not  more  or  leas  interfered  with  ;  all  of  them  become  enfublcd.  Thr 
reason  of  tbis  is,  that  the  blood  itself,  vhich  nourishes  all  these  organi, 
is  impoverished.  Chloruls  essentially  consiBts  in  a  iratery  state  of  Iha 
blood.  ThiLC  Huid  is  foinid  in  thii  diseaie  tolnTe  lost  a  great  part  ot 
its  solid  conEtituents ;  the  clot  is  very  small  and  dark -coloured,  when  it 
Eeparates,  on  standing,  from  the  serous  or  iratery  part.  It  is  this  watery 
state  of  the  hlood,  vhich  causes  the  deadly  pallor,  the  great  debility,  the 
arrest  of  the  catamenial  aud  faecal  secretions,  and  the  failare  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  If  we  listen  vitlt  ttie  stethoEcope  oier  tba 
heart  or  one  of  the  large  Teins,  a  morbid  rushing  noise  is  beard,  madat 
by  the  watery  blood  in  pasting  along  Che  vessels.  Tlie  serous  port  of  tbs.j 
blood,  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  often  exudas  through  the  Tesseb^, 
and  causes  dropay  of  the  legs,  eyelids,  or  other  parts.  , 

In  different  cases  different  organs  are  most  interfered  with.  Thui  i«, 
one  cODB  the  prominent  aymptanu  may  he  connected  with  the  head  anil  i 
noiToiu  Eystem,  luflh  as  intense  headaches,  and  nenralgic  or  paralytio. 
affections  of  various  parts  of  tbe  body.  In  another,  the  digestion  mu 
be  chiefly  disordered ;  while  in  another,  the  chest  may  ba  tTie  principd 
part  to  suffer.  It  ie  in  this  last  csee,  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger;, 
far  a  fatal  issne  dosE  not  frequently  attend  on  ohloroBis,  unless  front  maw 
sumption.  Unless  there  he  a  EcroFulous  taiut  in  the  constilatioDi 
whether  hereditary  oc  not,  chlorosis  does  not  generally  tend  towards 
cooaumption,  nor  indeed  to  the  estabtishmeut  of  any  organic  diseasai: 
altihoughthederangeQients  of  the  nervous,  digestive,  ciceulatoiy,  andotbet 
syatams  are  ofian  so  very  violent.  But  wiien  a  girl  of  a  coasmaptiTa 
family  becomes  cblocotic,  symptomsof  cuosumption  are  very  apt  tu  attend, 
and  itoless  prompt  and  efficient  remedies  bo  used,  fatal  organic  diseasa . 
will  very  probably  be  established.  In  such  a  case  the  pulse  is  generally  , 
rapid,  there  is  a  short  nac.ing  oougn,  witn  pain  in  the  chest,  and  there 
niBy  be  night-sweats,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  incipient  consumptiao.    , 

Let  us  now  eiamine,what  are  the  ediiui  ofcblorostE.  Tliey  consist  in 
all  tbose  goneral  indueuces  which  weaken  the  young  girl ;  and  moie 
especially  in  those  which  weaken  or  preieut  the  developement  of  tba 
sexual  system. 

The  education  of  young  girls  is  eineedingly  erroneous.  In  cur  board- 
ing schools,  and  otlur  places  nf  female  instruclion,  very  little  attention  ia 
ptud  to  the  dBTelopemeot  of  tlte  bodily  powais.  Stiff  and  f'abe  ideas  ot 
what  iE  proper  fur  young  ladies  prevail,  vigorous  and  eihilaratiag  sports 
and  games  are  dibcauntenanced,  and  eiDicu.eislimited  to  a  formal  walk. 
Xhere  is  a  much  greater  want  of  physioal  religion  in  the  training  ol 
iwtBf  womea,  than  oven  of  men.  Bodily  strength,  physical  courage  ' 
$^actinty,  are  not  lejiarded  at  all  u  female  excellences,  indeed  tiMf 
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are  rather  looked  upon  as  unfeminine ;  and  gentlenew,  fnietueH,  aad 
an  amiable  amonnt  of  timidity  are  rather  dbeiislMd-^fiiaUties  vliidb 
flatter  the  pride  of  man,  in  his  mistaken  character  of  protector  of  the 
weaker  sex. 

Bat  there  is  no  sach  natural  distinction  between  man  and  woman.  la 
woman,  exactly  as  in  man,  superior  bodily  strength,  physieal  darings 
and  nervous  power,  are  indispensably  requisite  to  fiorm  a  line  char* 
acter ;  and  these  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  strensthening  the  frame,  and 
by  training  the  nervous  system  to  a  healthy  and  elevated  vigour.  It  is 
not  true,  that  the  masculine  and  fsminine  virtues-  are  freqoently  in  con- 
trast with  each  other.  The  two  natures  are  built  on  the  same  original 
model,  and  in  the  main,  they  are  alike  in  their  laws.  The  great  law  of 
exercise  of  every  part  applies  equally  to  both  sexes ;  and  in  woman,  as  in 
man,  physical  strength  is  more  virtuous  than  weakness ;  eonrage  than 
timidity ;  nervous  power,  than  nervous  debility ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  an 
effeminate  and  unnatural  theory  of  life  that  these  truths  are  not  deeply 
felt  by  all  of  us.  In  all  the  physic  virtues,  whieh  are  just  as  important 
as  the  moral  ones,  woman  is  dreadfully  deficient.  Her  education,  and  tfaa 
erroneous  views  prevailing  as  to  what  is  admirabU  or  beautiful  in  tin 
female  character,  bring  her  up  weak  in  body  and  mind :  her  strength  is 
not  developed  by  sports  and  proper  exercises,  and  she  is  Mt)le  and  deiio 
cate ;  her  courage  is  not  brought  oat  by  cultivatien,  but  on  the  contxairy 
repressed,  from  the  nuschievons  idea  that  timidity  is  rather  anuable  in  a 
woman,  and  therefore  she  becomes  nervous  and  hysterical.  Her  mind 
also  is  left  feeble  by  the  exclusion  of  the  solid  parts  of  knowledgpe  from 
her  studies,  as  being  unfitted  for  her  narrow  sphere  in  life.  Again,  tha 
crippling  idea  of  chiutity  and  female  decorum  binds  her  Hkaan  invisible 
chain,  wherever  she  moves,  and  prevents  her  from  daring  to  think,  feel, 
or  act,  freely  and  imuulsivelv.  She  must  not  do  this,  she  must  not 
study  that ;  she  has  notning  to  do  witn  a  knowledge  of  her  own  frame 
or  its  laws ;  she  may  not  wad  the  works%  nor  acquire  the  knowledge 
that  is  open  to  men ;  she  must  not  sport  nor  play  boisterously,  nor  go 
out  unattended,  nor  in  the  evening  walk  alone  in  the  streets,  nor  tra^ 
alone,  nor  make  use  of  the  thousand  and  one  privileges,  which  are  open  to 
the  more  fbrtunate  sex. 

Jf  wc  examine  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  singular  ideas  with 
regard  to  woman,we  shaU  find  that  they  are  based  upon  no  natural  du- 
tinction  between  the  two  sexes,  but  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  man,  and 
especially  upon  the  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  virtue  of  female  ehcuHiy,  It 
is  to  euard  this  supposed  virtue,  that  all  the  restrictions  on  female  Ubertj 
and  temale  developement  in  body  and  mind  have  arisen.  In  all  agea 
and  in  all  countries  the  treatment  of  woman  has  been  very  irratioimL 
We  know  how  very  oppressive  it  is  at  the  present  di^  in  China  and 
Turkey ;  but  even  among  ourselves,  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  wonm 
are  very  far  behind  what  is  just  and  natural. 

Their  erroneous  education  leads  to  infinite  forms  of  misery,  debilitf » 
and  disease.  **  Were  our  present  system  of  female  education  altered^* 
says  Dr.  Ashwell,  in  his  admirable  and  standard  work  on  Female  Diseaaaik 
*«  chlorosis  and  the  allied  affections  wotM  \m  i«t^  VasIUmI  ^v^  ^  yiinai^ 


Biceedingl;  oommoQ  diieases."    B;  the  ciamping  and  eafeebliag  ti^ni: 
the  girl  receirea  in  earl;  yuuth,  Ehe  grovs  up  su  delicate,  that  her  ec 
sCitntJQn  is  quite  unable  to  ronse  to  life,  and  to  gi>e  adequate  TiCal  energy 
to  the  nev  cet  of  organs  it  tha  age  of  puberty.    The  girl  is  not  strong 
enough  to  afford  to  lose  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  everjr  montli,  v  ~~ 
has  she.  therefore,  such  superabundant  rital  powers  as  to  be  able  to  i 
produce  her  species;  for  which  pririlege,  nature  demands  a  certa 
amount  of  Tigour.    This  delay  in  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  organs 
puberty  reacts  npoa   the  blood ;   which,   from  the  want  uf  the  ni 
nerrou)  infiueaees  the  frame  should  receive  at  that  time  of  life,  becomei 
impoverished,  and  so  the  series  of  miserable  ohlorotic  sympton 
up. 

But  chlorosis  may  be  caused  by  more  peculiarly  sexual  iafluencei. 
MasturbaticD  is  said  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  it,  aad  although  thil 
is  a  subject,  which  has  not  been  at  all  sufBciently  investigated,  in  cod« 
sequence  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  sexual  delicacy,  boti| 
of  medical  men  and  their  patients,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  an- 
fortunate  practises  are  Just  as  common  among  young  women,  as  yoni^ 
meQ.  It  is  no  wonder  that  patients  are  unviUing  to  speak  of  thesa 
errors ;  the  world,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Judaism,  looks  with  such 
harshness  on  any  seinal  fault,  that  the  poor  young  sufferer  would  rather 
bear  anything  than  discloseit.  But  in  reality,  society  is  itself  to  blam* 
for  all  such  errors  as  unnatural  sexual  indulgences,  in  oither  sex.  Until 
we  can  supply  to  the  violent  sexual  passions  of  youth  a  proper  and 
natural  giatilicatioii,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that  an  unnatural 
one  will  be  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Instead  of  the  healthy  and  happy 
state  of  sexual  fei^liag,  which  a  proper  amount  of  the  natural  seiual  in- 
tercourse can  alone  produce,  the  two  sexes  iu  youth  arc  kept  at  arm's 
length  1  no  iulimacies  are  allowed  between  them,  nor  any  heathy  outlet 
for  the  violent  and  novel  sexual  Impulses.  Sexual  shame  and  embarras- 
ment  therefore  come  in  to  cloud  and  agitate  the  mind;  and  morbid 
tastes  take  the  place  of  the  bealtby  ones,  and  lead  to  unnatural  in- 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis  is  often  brought  on  after  the  estabUsbment  of  puberty,  by 
ungratificd  sexual  longings,  independently  of  masturbation.  These  long- 
ings are  generally  connected  with  some  love  affair,  in  which  there  bat 
been  disappointment  or  delay.  The  poor  young  gu'l's  whole  being  ii 
absorbed  in  tho  one  passion,  and  she  pines  away,  refusing  conmlatioQ 
from  her  well-meaning,  but  ignorant  friends.  It  is  in  vaiu,  that 
they  seek  to  divert  her  by  tenderness  or  varied  amusements ;  it  is  love,  , 
not  friendship,  that  the  mind  seeks  at  that  age,  and  without  which  it 
knows  neither  rest  nor  peace.  There  is  no  class  of  human  griefs,  which 
has  been  to  me  a  greater  cause  of  sadness,  than  those  endured  by  the 
young  unmarried  females  amongst  us.  People  in  general  have  no  ide( 
of  ihD  immense  numbers  of  women  who  pass  a  single  hfe  in  this  coantry 
Acoirdiitg  to  the  classified  rotural  of  the  population,  made  lately,  ^> 
UiDOgh  the  number  of  young  men  and  young  women,  between  tho  yean 
iB&aa  And  tbirty-Hye,  is  in  the  country  nearly  equal,  in  the  towna  of 
flaad,  there  are  230,ii\  2  more  nSilien  lIulB  men.    la  tAudgn  alone, 
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Ihere  are  72,312  more  women.  In  Scotland  the  case  Is  the  same.  In 
Edinburgh  there  are  15,556  more  women  than  men ;  a  larger  proportion, 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  When  we  think  of  tiiis,  and 
consider  moreover  the  great  number  of  men  who  do  not  marry,  bat  either 
Uye  in  sexual  abstinence,  or  content  themselves  with  the  society  of  girls 
of  the  town ;  and  the  very  large  proportion  of  either  sez,  who  are  unable 
to  marry  till  late  in  life,  from  inability  to  support  a  family  ;  we  will  be 
able  to  form  some  slight  conception  of  the  misery  endured  by  the  female 
sex,  from  ungratified  sexual  desires,  want  of  love,  and  HI  the  joys  of  a 
family.  How  often  alas !  do  we  see  youns;  blooming  girls,  full  of  life 
and  hope,  entering  on  their  womanhood,  and  year  after  year  passing  over 
them  without  any  outlet  for  the  strongest  passions  and  affections  of 
their  nature  !  Their  beautiful  natural  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  life  soon 
droop,  they  become  uneasy,  discontented,  unnatural ;  the  bloom  fades 
from  their  cheeks,  and  the  laugh  from  their  lips ;  frMfoiness  and  capri- 
ciousness  succeed  to  the  buoyant  sunny  disposition ;  and  hysteria,  and 
the  gloomy  train  of  sexual  idiseases,  chlorosis,  amenprrhosBf  or  dysmen- 
orrhosa,  claim  them  as  their  prey. 

Why  do  we  shut  our  eyes  to  these  thinss,  or  steel  our  hearts  to  such 
realities  ?  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  does  not  know  from  experience 
the  universal  strength  of  the  sexual  passions,  and  the  tortures  attendant 
on  their  constant  and  systematic  denial  ?  Who  can  bear  te  see  their 
life  passing  away,  uncheered  by  the  sweetest  of  human  pleasures ;  to  see 
their  fellows  around  them  enjoying  advantages  and  blessings,  of  whidi 
they  are  deprived,  without  a  feeling  of  deep-seated  discontent,  envy,  jea- 
lousy, and  despair,  rankling  in  their  breast  ?  On  woman  too  it  is  especially 
hard,  for  she  is,  from  our  unfortunate  social  arrangements,  far  more 
wholly  dependent  on  love  than  man.  There  are  many  other  pleasures 
open  to  man,  from  which  woman,  and  especially  unmarried  woman,  who 
has  so  little  liberty,  is  debarred.  Truly  of  all  the  slow  and  wasting  tor- 
tures, that  ever  were  endured  by  humanity,  there  is  scarcely  any  more 
painM  to  contemplate,  than  those  endured  by  myriads  of  women,  who 
pass  their  lives  amongst  us.  The  halo  passes  from  their  lives,  the  short- 
lived dream  of  romance  and  poetic  love  fades  into  the  dull  reality  of  a 
monotonous  and  unfulfilled  existence,  and  the  iron  eats  into  their  soul. 

Chlorosis  occurs  sometimes  also  in  married  women,  who  have  been 
exhausted  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  or  by  long-continued  white  or  san- 
guineous discharges.  In  short,  any  wasting  or  exhausting  cause,  espe- 
cially those  which  affect  the  sexual  system,  physically  or  morally,  tends 
to  produce  it.  Amenorrhcea,  when  protracted,  very  frequently  induces 
chlorosis. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  great 
principle  on  which  this  must  be  based,  is  to  brace  and  elevate  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  render  the  blood  richer.  If  we  can  effect  this,  the  whols 
train  of  disordered  symptoms  will  disappear,  the  skin  will  regain  its  hue, 
the  mind  its  tone  and  buoyancy,  and  puberty  and  menstruation  will  be 
thoroughly  established.  The  girl  should  be  sent  into  the  country,  should 
be  out  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  should  take  as  much  exAtcisA  «& 
ean  be  borne  without  fatigue.    She  should  «i\&o  \aiS8A  ^T^a  ^x  \?»^  ^^i^'*' 


sUgbtl^  tepid  bstlu  daily  in  the  bydrapAthic  manoer,  applying  tha 
cold  water  for  a  lery  abort  time,  and  afCerwajda  strna);  fiintioa,  and 
ta^ng  a  valk  before  and  after  the  baCh,  to  en&ure  sufficient  reacljan. 
Sha  should  keep  regular  hours,  and  lire  upon  a  nntrttious  aud  whole- 
Eome  itiet,  avoidin);  Elops. 

Tb9  medicine  which  is  ohiefly  relied  npon  in  tlus  disease  is  iroo,  the 
effect  e(  which  In  euriobiiig  the  blool,  sod  invigorating  the  frame,  ii  oftea  lo 
marked,  that  some  bate  coniideied  It  aspecilia  in  chlorosiE.  It  is  often  ,, 
beneScial  when  given  abngwith  the  natural  means,  as  pure  air,  eiercis^ ' 
&c. ;  but  it  frequently  failE,  and  often  eannot  he  borne  by  the  oaostituCioni 
causing  flushing  and  beadBche.  Iron  maybe  used  either  by  repaiiiny  ^ 
lu  a  chalybeate  spring,  wbich  ie  the  best  made,  or  by  giving  it  in  medici-  , 
iial  duies.  Una  or  even  two  grains  of  the  enlpbate  of  iion  mny  be  given  , 
tbrica  a,  day.  But  the  iron  will  probably  do  harm  rather  than  good,  if  , 
the  digeseiro  functions  bi;  not  first  improved,  and  the  system  prepared  , 
for  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  course  oE  mild  pargatives,  sach  as  rhubarb 
or  aloes,  is  greatly  reconunBnded  ty  Df.  Ashnell.  But  it  would  be  batter  , 
if  tlie  bowels  could  be  regulated,  and  the  digestion  raiavigorated  by  mora  , 
naCaral  means,  such  as  country  air,  exercise,  bathing,  and  the  other  ad- 
mirable hygienic  means  so  beneficially  applied  by  the  hydropathic  . 
treatment.  A  couise  of  aperient  medicine  certainly  does  great  good  in 
Eome  cases,  bat  it  is  always  an  uncettain  remedy,  of  a  kiwating  nature, 
and  is  very  tiabJe  to  be  abnsed-  In  fact,  there  is  an  immense  deal  pf 
haim  done  in  ahlorotic  affections  by  these  means,  for  there  is  a  papulae , 
prejudiea  in  biVour  of  "  a  good  active  purgation."  WLen  the  digestion 
has  beoome  better,  tlie  appetite  improved,  and  the  tongue  cleaner,  then 
the  iroD  should  be  given. 

But  a  remedy  far  more  essentially  important  in  the  great  majority  of 
ehtorotic  cases,  than  any  medicinal  means.  Is  one  that  obtains  at  most, 
but  a  slight  aud  passing  alloEion  in  medical  works.  It  Is  sexual  inter- 
Guucse,  the  direct  and  healthy  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  system  whose 
eafeebieoient  or  disorder  ie  so  frequently  at  the  root  of  Che  general 
disease.  Andral,  the  great  French  physician,  says,  *'aU  lowering; 
reinedles  do  harm  in  chlorosis  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  by  stiotu- 
latiug  the  nerrous  system  by  the  physical  and  moTBl  emotions  at 
matiidony,  the  anaemia  (or  hhmdlessnesE)  is  removed,  and  the  whole  train 
of  diseased  actions  Tanishes."  Dr.  Ashwoll  says, "  Marriage  is  frequently 
curative  of  ohlorosis ;  but  as  ils  prospect  is  in  general  far  distant.  Bud 
besides  as  it  is  scarcely  a  proper  subject  for  the  medical  ntan's  dis- 
cnssion,  it  calls  ouly  for  a  passing  allusiou." 

But  it  is  assuredly  the  part  of  the  true  physician  (o  seek  in  every  eW 
the  safest  and  most  energetio  means  for  the  recovery  of  bis  patient,  and 
to  make  that  known,  whatever  social  obstacles  may  stand  in  tlie  way  of 
iti  adoption.  Had  M.  Lallemand  thns  refrained  from  pointing  out  tha 
trne  ami  natural  remedy  for  spermatorrhceai  And  from  recommending  it  ta 
■lis  nnhappy  patients,  many  none  who  ovcstahim  his  restoration  to beoUh 
and  happiness,  would  now  be  the  tenant  of  a  mad-house,  or  wallowing  ul 
iiie  deptiit  ol  seminal  wretchedness,  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  «U 

uiif  bim.     Cblorosii  and  hysteria  in  the  itaDa,\e  are  diseases  qnitf 

"""""  "o  spenoatankea  in  tbe  male.    Botii  mo  &  sp« — '  —'--"- 
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Mini  and  pTottration  of  (hdtyBtam*  eonneeied  wi*h  genital  enfiseUement. 
flow  in  man  ws  hara  already  seen,  that  the  only  real  natural  enre  for 
ipennatorrluaa,  (without  whioh  in  almost  all  eases  the  disease  lasts  inde- 
flbitely,  causing  its  own  insufferaUa  miseries,)  is  a  proper  healthy  exer- 
cise for  the  seual  organs,  and  a  healthy  outlet  for  the  sexnal  emotions 
and  passions.  SpermatorrbGaa  may  be  perhaps  checked  in  some  cases  by 
instrumental  means,  snch  as  nitrate  of  silver  &o.,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  permanent  ▼%;onr  to  the  orsans,  nor  to  correct  thoroughly 
the  diseiued  and  morbid  sW»  of  the  mind ;  wtdek  can  be  done  alone  by 
the  grand  natural  means  of  appropriate  exercise.  In  woman  the  ease 
is  just  the  same ;  her  nature  languishes  for  the  want  of  the  natural  sti- 
mulus to  be  imparted  only  through  these  organs :  her  mind  and  her  feel- 
ings become  morlnd  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  only  true  and 
permanent  remedy  is  a  proper  amount  of  sexual  exeroise.  This  would 
give  an  appropriate  stimulus  to  her  system,  satisfy  the  naAural  passions 
which  consume  her  strength,  and  give  to  her  mind  the  natural  healthy 
sexual  feelings,  instead  of  the  m<»bid  sickly  sense  of  shame  and  sexuail 
timidity,  which  overwhelm  her.  Sexual  intercourse  is  partieularly  neces« 
sary,  when  chlorosis  has  been  caused  by  masturbation ;  for  here  there  is 
not  only  a  natural  habit  to  be  established,  but  an  unnatural  one  to  be 
eradicated,  and  this  in  both  sexes  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  means,  whieh  oan  be  relied  upon  in  either  sex  fior  ehedting 
the  habit  of  mastwbation,  exeept  the<snpply  of  the  normal  gratiftoation. 
Were  such  gratifioationa  attainable,  masturbation  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  resorted  to  ;  and  one  <tf  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  bodily!  and 
mental  disease  would  be  extirpated. 

I  know  the  host  of  preju^ces  that  will  oppose  the  recognition  of 
sexual  intercourse,  as  the  great  remedyjin  sexual  enfeeblement  in  woman, 
but  I  am  absolutely  certain  too  that  it  will  be  recognised.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  strive  against  the  decrees  of  nature ;  we  may  exhaust  ourselves 
in  forming  unnatural  theories,  and  in  forlndding  any  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  the  natural  laws ;  we  may  be  content  that  the  subject  should 
continue  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  that  our  young  women  should  be 
racked  and  tortured  by  innumerable  diseases,  rather  than  allow  the  least 
departure  from  our  i»ejudioed  schemes ;  we  may  persecute  and  anathema- 
tise all  those  poets,  philosophers  and  physicians,  who,  horror-struck  at 
the  amount  ol  sexual  misery,  mdeavour  to  find  a  new  path  out  of  the 
labyrinth ;  but  not  one  jot,  not  one  iota,  does  nature  move  for  all  our 
vehemence,  and  she  will  force  us  at  last,  exhausted  bv  our  sufferings,  to 
confess  our  errors  and  recognise  her  infallibility.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  of  common  sense,  far  less  a  scientific  physician,  can  Ml  to  see,  that 
nature  intended  that  the  sexual  organs  should  be  used,  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  developed.  The  sexual  passions  are  strongest  at  that  time  j 
and  we  might  foresee  with  certainty,  that  if  the  natural  intentions  be 
defeated,  disease  and  misery  must  result.  It  is  clear  too,  that  for  diseases 
arising  from  such  a  cause,  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
the  normal  exercise,  the  want  of  which  occasions  the  disorder.  In  the 
case  of  genital  enfeeblement  in  man,  M.  Lallemand  has  shown  deaxlf  \n 
the  resmts  of  lus  treatment,  as  well  aa  \sy  \»»  \gm«nX  i»utf!i^\fi%N  ^^ 
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lexual  exercise  is  the  true  oataial  and  efficient  remedy  ;  and  hii  tiewi 
itaTe  heen  sjlajit^d  by  a  grcAt  muir  of  the  most  ealigliCened  medical  men 
in  this  country,  and  most  erentually  be  accepted  by  all,  hatrerer  mnoh 
ihey  are  opposed  by  Christian  prejtidices. 

Nq«,  I  3<k,  bo-w  is  it  possible  that  a  similar  reaeaning  shcnld  not 
apply  to  Toman  1  In  her,  too,  the  ECioal  organs  are  early  deTDloped,  and 
patrerful  eeiual  appetites  roased;  she  is  liable  to  malogons  s'  ' 

sexaal  enfeeblement  and  derangement,  consequent  on  the  non-i 
of  her  sesual  organs  ;  and  can  any  philosophioal  mind  infer  otherwise, 
llian  that  a.  proper  exercise  is  the  treatment  reqnired  tor  her  core? 
Nay,  ve  find  that  in  the  chaace  caies  in  which  marriage  has  come  to 
the  succour  of  these  itafortnnBteB.  it  QBE  trenerallj  prorel  cnratiTe; 
and  we  may  be  satisfled  that  ii  tae  seiual  means  werednly  used,  (whidi 
is  frequently  by  do  means  the  case  in  marriage,  OTer-indnlgence  pro- 
ducing exhaustion  and  aatietv  instead  of  reinTigoration),  along  witkl 
other  means  of  bracing  tne  health,  very  few  coses  of  chlorosis,  or  t'  ~ 
allied  affections,  could  resist  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  few  mc 
who,  on  calmly  considering  tho  subject,  would  fail  to  see  that  a  d 
amount  of  seiual  intercourse  is  one  great  thing  needed  to  preserre  a 
FUtore  the  health  in  the  yoath  of  both  sexes ;  and  it  is  a  comm 
remark  among  men  on  seeing  a  ^rl  languid  and  sickly,  that  what  she' . 
needs  ii  Tenereal  gratification.  It  is  impossible' to  aroid  the  coocluuoli_, 
that  the  natural  exercise  is  the  great  means,  without  which  it  ii  ' 
Eolntely  impossible  to  prevent  or  cure  an  immense  amount  of  di 
and  nusery.  When  once  vb  hive  dearly  reci^ised  this  grand  trulbi 
— cert^l;  one  of  the  most  important  whioh  the  physician,  or  the  monl' 
philosopher,  can  apprehend  at  the  present  day— we  will  be  in  a  Sttez 
jKsition  for  reasoning  upon  the  possibility  of  procuring  for  every  humu^ 
being  this  great  essential  of  health,  happiness,  or  virtne  :  but  opon  thit_, 
question  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  feeling  attarhing  to  the  subject  of  _, 
the  sesual  desires  )□  womau.  To  hare  strong  sexual  passions  is  held  , 
to  be  rather  a  disgrace  far  a  woman,  and  they  are  looked  dawn  upon  ~~ ' 
animal,  scasual,  coarse>  and  deserring  oF  reprobation.  The  moral  en 
tioDE  of  lq<e  are  indeed  thought  beautiful  in  her  ;  but  the  physical  oi 
are  rather  held  unffomoDly  and  debasing.  This  is  a  great  error, 
voman,  exactly  as  in  man,  strong  sexual  appetites  are  a  very  grekij 
virtue;  as  they  are  the  signs  of  aTigorons  frame,  healthy  eeiual oi^nSr! 
and  a  naturally-derelaped  sexoal  dispositian.  The  more  intense  tW 
leuereal  appetites,  and  the  keener  the  sense  of  the  normal  sexual  gratl^ 
fii^ticns,  prtnided  it  do  not  hold  adiseesed  proportion  to  the  other  parl^* 
oF  the  constitution,  the  higher  is  the  sexoal  virtue  of  the  indiTidual.  J 
is  exactly  the  same  with  the  lenereal  appetite  as  with  the  appetite  f^ 
foixl.  it  a  woman  be  healthy,  and  have  a  frame  braced  by  exerc' 
a  natural  life,  she  will  have  a  strong  appetite  and  a  keen  relish  fi 
and  it  ie  exactly  the  same  with  the  scinal  desires.  The  strongest 
tites,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  their  gratification,  have  been  fixM 
if  nature  as  Ibe  reward  of  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  the  preservatioa 
"€  healtb  by  &  dae  exercise  of  aU  the  EanetiDi»,ntit,hiit  excessive  sm 
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deficient.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  borne  down  by  a  weakened  and 
diseased  digestion,  will  recognise  strength  of  stomach  and  yigoor  of 
iq>petite  to  be  the  greatest  of  alldesirable  virtues  for  them,  that  which  lies  ac 
the  root  of  every  other  advantage ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  who  is  wal- 
lowing in  spermatorrhoea,  impotence,  and  sexual  disgust,  or  the  morbid 
and  chlorotic  girl,  may  recognise  sexual  power  and  strong  sexual  appetites, 
as  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  virtues  for  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. Ouier  virtues  are  in  such  cases  a  dream  and  a  delusion  to  the 
sufferers— unattainable,  or  even  if  apparently  attainable,  of  little  real 
and  permanent  advantage.  Instead  of  a  girl  being  looked  down  upon 
for  having  strong  sexual  passions,  it  is  one  of  her  highest  virtues; 
while  feeble  or  morbid  desires  are  the  sign  of  a  diseased  or.  deteriorated 
frame.  Those  who  have  the  most  healthy  desires  are  the  chosen  children 
of  nature,  whom  she  thus  deems  worthiest  to  continue  our  race.  In 
sexual  diseases,  the  venereal  desires  are  generally  deadened  or  rendered 
morbid ;  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  restoration  to  health  is  the  return 
of  powerful  sexual  feelings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  I  would 
entreat  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  their  prompt  and  early  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Ashwell  says,  *'  These  diseases  are  very  frequently  neglected 
at  their  commencement.  Menstrual  irregularities  and  general  ddicacy, 
are  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the  disease  is  often  suffered  to 
attain  a  great  height  before  advice,  is  sought.  I  have  often  been  con- 
sulted in  such  cases,  where,  from  what  the  relation's  had  told  me,  I  should 
have  thought  the  case  a  slight  one,  and  yet  I  have  found  it  almost  hope- 
less." It  is,  alas !  too  true  that  delicacy  in  young  women  and  menstrual 
derangements  are  at  present — at  least,  in  towns — ^rather  the  general  rule 
than  the  exception ;  and  when  we  consider  the  female  training  and  the 
state  of  the  sexual  world,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  The  standard  of 
female  health  and  strength  is  miserably  low.  If  we  go  through  one  of 
our  large  towns — London,  for  instance — ^we  will  observe  how  pale,  thin, 
and  feeble  the  young  girls  are,  as  a  class.  Contrast  one  of  them  with  a 
blooming  and  powerml  girl  from  the  country,  and  we  will  see  the  immense 
difference  in  physical  virtue.  Such  low  states  of  the  vital  powers  border 
closely  upon  disease,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  innumerable  diseases. 
Pallor,  feebleness  of  frame,  want  of  appetite,  and  any  menstrual  irregu- 
larities, should  never  be  neglected ;  nor  should  a  girl  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  a  delicate  state,-  if  the  means  of  invigorating  her  be  at  al 
attainable. 

For  iAie  prevention  of  this  important  disease  every  means  must  be  taken 
to  elevate  the  physical  powers  in  woman,  from  her  childhood  upwards. 
Female  education,  and  the  cramping  views  as  to  female  decorum,  should 
be  greatly  altered.  Their  bodies  should  be  strengthened,  just  as  those  of 
boys  and  young  men,  by  active  sports  and  exercises — such  as  all  young 
people  delight  in.  They  should  be  taught  that  ph3^ical  strength,  courage, 
and  blooming  health  are  as  excellent  and  desirable  in  woman  as  in  man, 
and  they  should  learn  to  take  as  much  pride  in  the  physical  as  in  the 
omental  virtues.  It  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  that  the^  elevatft  tJb&^x. 
bodily  powers,  but  for  their  fatare  ofbpiVQ^^^\  '^-dV^^s^^iix^^'a^^^^Q^c^ 
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beset  pule  and  sickl;  cbildreo.  Solid  acd  real  kDovledge  sLocld  ba 
dTen  them,  as  iroll  us  the  grBeefa.1  acta ;  and  above  all,  that  which  ii  lat 
the  moEt  QrceDtlr  leqoired  in  the  education  bath  of  man  and  woman — S 
kODvIedge  of  the  hmoan  body  and  the  hamau  mind,  with  tbeit  iia.tiure  ant 
thdr  laws.  Witboat  the  stadf  of  bumaa  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  (A 
moral  aud  mental  science,  in  Bhoit  withoiit  the  study  of  haman  natilN, 
DO  education  il  worthy  of  the  name.  The  ignnrajico  andspniionsdeK- 
cacy  of  woman  Decessitate  (he  sums  deplorable  qualities  in  m:iD  ;for  □<> 
sexual  subject  can  be  freely  discussed,  ur  writUn  about,  among  us,  unleu 
woman  also  be  able  to  reason  npoa  it. 

The  nature  of  the  yarioas  organs  of  the  body  andmind,  tbeir  purposWi 
their  states  of  be&Itb  and  disease,  the  great  law  of  healthy  exercise  tM 
applicable  to  om  whole  frame — all  these  should  be  pointed  out,  and  thus 
would  the  young  woman  be  prepared  to  eneounter  the  difficulties  of  lifB. 
Tbo  itudy  of  anatomy  would  do  away  witb  the  cliildiEh  and  irreierent 
ideas  connected  with  the  sexual  and  excretory  organs,  along  with  tJbit 
mystery  and  shame,  which  have  dnnp  such  incaiculable  mischief.  JCC 
piGsent  a  morbid  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  general  ignorance  on  (heVt- 
subjects ;  to  gratify  which,  purieot  and  stupid  books  are  written,  wbi«l» 
are  read  by  immense  numlers  of  all  classes  and  sexes.    Fanny  HilB^ 


les,  &c.,  are  eagerlysouriit  for  and  read  iu  secret,  to  toe  degrade- 
ill  patties  concerned.  Who  would  care  to  read  sucb  sickly  ana 
it  productions  if  they  had  an  honourable  knowledge  of  the  rMR 
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a  beiug,  and  the  lofty  and  dignified  sense  of  our  wondi 
hnmanity,  which  such  kciowledge  must  always  impart!  The  myElety  od 
sexual  subjects  keeps  mea  and  women  constantly  In  a  state  of  childhoods 
Childish  curiasity  and  iguoraut  imaginations,  with  a  degraded  feeling  of 
mystery,  shame,  or  disgust,  roried  by  a  vulgar  pretence  of  tnowingneM^ 
penadc  our  society  on  all  leinal  matters. 

The  natural  sexual  feelings,  which  awaken  at  puberty,  should  not  lit 
disGounteoancod  or  unduly  suppressed  in  the  girl.  To  do  so  is  infalliUy 
to  render  ber  morbid  and  unnatural.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  astricUt 
sexual  code  than  in  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  where  the  lusts  tl 
the  Qesh,  as  they  are  caned,  ate  stigmatised  and  controlled  as  much  a( 
possible,  sexual  ehynese  and  timidltv  constitute  a  great  natioiuit  diiiatl, 

—  ' "  g  people,  than  cati  well  he  coB» 

often  warned  of  the  siti  of  in* 
Lual  passion,  that  tbeir  wbcdt 
nature  becomes  distorted,  and  tbey  become  shy  and  awkward  to  a  mort 
painful  degree.  It  is  indeed  bewildering  to  tbe  young  mind,  when  natiM 
and  human  ideas  are  so  completely  at  variance.  Sootlaud  is  the  shyr~* 
country  in  tbe  world;  and  this  is  among  tbe  surest  signs  of  ' 
code  being  one  of  the  most  unnatural. 
When  tbo  ■  '  ■  -  ■--  ■  --  ■  • 
healthy  fcan 

her  guidance  in  life,  puberty  will  be  [ea£ly  and  easily  established,"! 
stmation  will  follow,  and  she  will  enter  upon  womanhood  with  the  Uam 
proapeia  of  happiness.    But  at  this  period  it  is  absolutely  requisite.  I 
vrder  to  mainisin  aai  elevate  tbe  heuth,  and  vra^eiit  the  i 
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Monial  dheaM,  that  she  shoxild  liaye  before  long,  a  healthy  exerdse  fot 
the  new  orsaos,  and  the  normal  gratification  of  the  new  desires.  If  this  be 
not  attainable,  all  onr  former  efforts  will  prove  in  vain,  and  we  shall  have 
derated  her  powers  only  to  their  own  destmction ;  for  her  mind  and 
body  will  iodnbitably'  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  workings  of  the  new 
physical  and  moral  influences.  She  may  indeed  retain  her  health  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  menstruation  will  become  irregular  or  painful,  idit 
will  become  hysterical  and  nerrous,  and  discontent  and  unhappiness  will 
take  the  place  of  her  former  amiability.  We  may  do  what  we  please  in 
the  way  of  other  healthy  influeycei :  we  may  bentow  every  other  care  on 
the  nurture  and  education  of  our  beloyed  ones ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  woman  healthy  or  happy  without  a  due  amount  of  sex- 
ual enjoyment.  Irrespective  of  the  questkm  of  its  attainability,  we  may 
recognise  the  indisputable  fact,  that  without  it,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
prevent  or  to  cure  the  greatest  part  of  their  sexual  diseiases  and  un- 
haipfnien ;  and  fteiale  therapemties  are  aa  impossible  sdmee.  If  the 
sexual  organa  are  to  remain,  as  at  present,  totally  nmieroised  tfanras^- 
out  a  great  part,  and,  in  numberless  cases,  tfarovg^Mmt  the  wiiole  of  life, 
and  if  ciatti^  must  oontisne  to  be  regarded  as  the  faif^est  female  vittue, 
it  is  impeesibie  to  give  woman  aoy  real  liberty ;  it  is  imponlble  to  ffn 
her  a  true  and  genuine  edtieation,  and  to  eultirate  her  bodily  powers  and 
animal  fusions,  as  they  should  he  etdtivated ;  and  it  is  out  of  httmaa 
powir  to  make  the  lot  of  woman  other  than  as  unhappy,  a  diseased,  «ad 
a  degraded  one,  as  it  is  at  present,  when  vast  qnantitieB  of  the  sex  paM 
fMn  lifw  aa  involiintary  voBa^  or  as  prostittttes. 
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beget  pole  and  tiably  children.  Solid  and  real  knowledge  ehonld  b* 
^Ten  them,  a£  well  as  the  graceful  arts ;  and  above  all,  that  ^bieh  'a  *■■ 
the  most  urgently  required  in  the  education  both  oE  man  and  noman 

kiiavled(;e  of  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind,  with  their  nataie 

their  laws.  Without  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and  pbysiulogjr,  and  ol 
motaJ  and  mental  science,  in  short  without  the  study  of  human  natura, 
no  edacation  is  worthy  ot  the  name.  The  ignorance  and  sporious  daK- 
cacy  of  woman  necessitate  the  same  deplorable  qualities  in  man ;'  -* 
sexual  EQbject  can  be  freely  discussed,  or  written  about,  among  us, 
woman  also  be  able  lo  reason  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  the  Tarious  organs  of  the  body  and  mind,  tbcir  pui 
their  states  of  boEdth  and  disease,  ibe  great  law  of  healthy  exerl 
applicable  to  our  whole  frame— all  tboKe  should  be  pointed  out,  and  thnl 
would  the  young  woman  be  prepared  to  euooonter  the  difficnlites  of  life. 
The  study  of  anatomy  wonld  do  away  with  the  childish  and  irrereieitt 


present  a  morbid  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  general  ignorance  an 
--'^jects  ;  to  gratify  which,  purient  and  stupid  books  are  written,  ^ 
read  by  immense  numbers  of  all  classes  and  seies.     Fanny  Hi 

islotles,  Ac.,  are  eagerlysoMLt  for  and 

n  cf  all  parties  concerned.     Who  would 


,r  being,  and  the  lofty  and  digniOed  sense  of  our  wondroni 
humanity,  which  aiicli knowledge  most  always  impart?  Themfsteryaa 
senml  subjects  keeps  men  and  women  constantly  in  a  state  of  childhoodi 
Childish  curiosity  and  ignorant  imagiiations,  with  a  degraded  feeling  of 
mystery,  shame,  or  disgust,  varied  by  a  lulgar  pretence  of  knowingneOi 
pervade  our  society  on  atl  seKoal  matters. 

The  natural  sexual  feelings,  which  awaken  at  puberty,  should  not  Gf 
disCouDtenanced  or  imduly  suppressed  in  the  girl.  To  do  so  is  infaUibly 
to  render  her  morbid  and  unnatural.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  stricM 
seiuaJ  code  than  in  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  where  the  lasts  ^ 
the  flesh,  as  they  are  colled,  are  stigmatised  and  controlled  as  much  M 
possible,  sexoal  shynees  and  timiditv  consl^tnte  a  great  iiational  diMOM, 
and  canse  more  anhappmesa  among  young  people,  than  can  well  be  coA* 
ceived.  The  yoath  of  both  seies  are  so  otten  warned  of  the  sin  of  in- 
dnlging  even  in  the  very  feeling  of  seiual  passion,  that  their  whdf  _ 
nataro  becomes  distorted,  and  they  become  sby  and  awkward  to  a  rodttj 
painful  degree.  It  is  indeed  bewildering  to  the  yocng  mind,  when  mtMAjlJ 
and  human  ideas  are  so  completely  at  vuianca.  Scotland  is  the  shiMW 
country  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  among  the  surest  signs  of  its  sezdlr 
code  being  one  of  the  most  onnatuial. 

Wben  the  girl  has  been  trained  to  tbe  possession  of  a  powerful  and 
healthy  frame,  and  a  healthy  mind,  inTigorated  by  sonnd  knowledge  for 
her  guidance  in  life,  puberty  will  be  rea£ly  and  easily  established,  men- 
EtcnatioD  will  follow,  and  she  will  enter  npon  WDmanhood  with  the  faimt 
prospect  of  happiness.  But  at  thui  period  it  is  absolutely  reqniaitei  !■ 
order  la  maintma  aai  elevate  the  heuth,  nod  (levent  the  oocnneiMli 


] 
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Monial  disease*  that  she  shoxild  have  before  long,  a  healthy  exercise  fot 
the  new  orsans,  and  the  normaJgratification  of  the  new  desires.  If  this  be 
not  attainable,  all  our  former  efforts  will  prove  in  vain,  and  we  shall  have 
derated  her  powers  only  to  their  own  destruction ;  for  her  mind  and 
body  will  iDdabitably  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  workings  of  the  new 
physical  and  moral  influences.  She  may  indeed  retain  her  health  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  menstruation  will  become  irregular  or  painful,  idit 
will  become  hysterical  and  nerrous,  and  discontent  and  unhappiness  will 
take  the  place  of  her  former  amiability.  We  may  do  what  we  please  in 
the  way  of  other  healthy  inflneyces :  we  may  beMow  every  other  care  on 
the  nurture  and  education  of  our  beloyed  ones ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  woman  healthy  or  happy  without  a  due  amount  of  sex- 
ual enjoyment.  Irrespective  of  the  questkm  of  its  attainability,  we  may 
recognise  the  indisputable  fact,  that  without  it,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
prevent  or  to  cure  the  greatest  part  of  their  sexual  diseases  and  un- 
haipimen ;  aaid  fteiale  tnera{ienBties  are  aa  impessible  Bcimee.  If  the 
sexual  organa  are  to  remain,  as  at  present,  totally  imeaDeroised  tfanniffh- 
out  a  great  part,  and,  in  numberless  cases,  tfaroug^Mmt  the  wiiole  of  m, 
and  if  ciatti^  nnst  eontinae  to  be  regarded  as  the  hi^est  ftmaie  vittae, 
it  is  impeesibie  to  give  woman  aoy  real  liberty ;  it  is  impOMible  te  ffn 
her  a  true  and  genuine  edtieaition,  and  to  eultifate  her  bocQly  powws  and 
animal  pusions,  as  they  should  betvdtivated ;  and  it  is  out  of  httmsii 
power  to  make  the  lot  of  woman  other  than  an  unhappy,  a  diseased,  «ad 
sdegraded  one,  a»it  is  «t  preseoi,  when  vast  quantitieB  of  the  sex  paM 
tli«ir  lifvi  aa  intoliiBtary  maui  or  as  prostittttes. 


HYSTERIA. 


I  ettiaordiaary  disease  is  a.  still  More  impnrtant  one  thu  (dilan> 
u'l  tram  its  ymj  great  frequEDc;,  a,iid  tlic  amount  of  imliaippiaess  it 
eanaea,  bath  to  the  patients,  and  tlioir  fiiends.  Dr.  Aslivell  calls  it 
■■  The  incubus  of  tbe  female  habit,"  and  Sydeuiiam  sajs  "HyEterical 
affections  cooEtituteoae-balf  of  all  chronic  diseaEes."  From  this  it  ma^ 
be  jadged  how  very  preraleut  is  this  aSection  in  its  Taiious  forms.  It  is 
peooltar  to  vamau,  for  althoug!)  morbid  oerTOUE  states,  weakaeES,  and 
eicitabiht)',  are  commaa  to  both  sexes,  vhea  ia  weak  health,  tbe  regular 
hysterical  fits,  aud  hysterical  cooaterfeits,  are  neTer  seen  in  man.  ^t  is 
eridentl;  connected  with  the  female  seiual  system,  for  it  is  not  found 
before  puberty,  and  it  is  very  frequently  dependent  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  tbe  seinal  organs  or  feelings. 

A  regular  hysterica)  Gt  presents  the  following  Bymptoms.  ^ajnfnj  _ 
sDusations  are  felt  about  the  navel;  these  graduatlyi  with  a  rumbling 
noise  following  the  windings  of  tbe  intestines,  moant  upwards  till  the^ 
tca<^h  tLe  throat,  where  they  assume  the  characterof  aball,  rising  ^tlie 
gullet,  and  producingasenseof  snSacatton.  There  is  hereeridently  ipasoi 
oF  the  passage,  just  as  the  abdomiual  pains  are  probably  owing  to  spasm  of 
the  bowels  gradually  mounting  upwards.  The  Gt  is  now  at  its  height, 
and  a  burst  at  hysterical  laugiiter  or  crrma  occurs,  followed  by  a  copious 
flow  of  limpid  urine,  and  the  natlent  iradaattT  rcturss  to  her  usual  state. 
In  many  cases  these  4ts  occur  Tory  neqnenlly,  and  are  brought  on  by 
very  slight  causes.  Any  thing  that  agitates  or  vexes  the  mind,  or  that 
exhausts  the  body,  is  likely  to  bring  them  on . 

Besides  these  regular  fits,  there  are  various  uervons  symptoms  thai 

characterise  the  hysterical  dispositioa.     The  patient  is  weali,  excitable, 

'     nerTous,  and  irresolute ;  very  changeable  in  her  liiies  and  dislikes,  and 

'    with  a  general  instability  of  tharacter,  showing  the  delicacy  of  the  nerroiw 

[   Eystem.     There  is  a  want  of  concBntratiTeness,  and  of  tbo  power  of  con- 

I  tinaedefibn  in  any  direction.     But  besidEe  these,  there  is  in  almost  dl 

cases  some  deep-rooted  aacual  morbidity,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  case 

'  well,  we  shall  find  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  disordered  mental  state. 

If  the  patient  be  a  single  woman  (and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  il , 

im  tliBsiag]»,  and  in  women  who  are  not  happily  married,  or  who  aif ' 
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without  children,  that  the  aggrayated  form  of  the  disease  is  seen)  she  ti 
generally  fall  of  sexual  shyness  and  timicUty,  with  a  consdous  and  stealthy 
look,  as  if  she  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  feelings,  whose  expression 
is  forhidden.  There  is  a  considerahle  ^similarity.,  between  the^ -timidity 
and  self-consciousness  of  this  diseuTe,  and  that  of  spermatorrhoea  in  man. 
Doubtless  in  many  hysterical  cases  masturbation  is  practised,  and  serves 
to  increase  the  nerrons  weakness,  and  the  morbid  state  of  the  sexual 
feelings.  The  hysterical  fits  and  allied  symptoms  of  nerrons  weakness 
and  excitability  are  very  common,  and  as  they  are  often  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  may  continue  for  years  in  some 
cases,  without  materially  affecting  the  healw,  they  are  frequently  treated 
only  by  laughter  and  sarcasm.  But  there  are  many  other  forms  of  this 
protean  malady,  which  present  far  more  serious  appearances.  The 
common  fits,  if  the  patient  encounter  serious  trials  and  disappointments, 
may  become  so  aggravated  in  character,  as  to  assume  the  severity  of 
epileptic  paroxysms.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  falls  down 
as  in  epilepsy,  becomes  totally  unconscious,  struggles  and  gasps  for  breath, 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  is  convulsed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body. 
The  face  becomes  blue  and  livid,  and  she  seems  on  the  verge  of  suffocation, 
so  that  the  fie  presents  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and  causes  great 
terror  to  those  around.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  even  for  a  practised 
eye,  to  distinguish  at  first  this  attack  from  true  epilepsy,  but  there  is  one 
great  criterion  to  guide  us,  namely:  that  in  the  hysterical  convulsion, 
the  larynx,  orheadof  the  wind  pipe,  is  not  quite  closed,  as  it  is  in  epilepsy, 
and  the  patient  can  breathe  a  little,  though  with  great  difficulty.  In 
epilepsy  there  is  complete  closure  of  the  larynx,  ana  a  total  inability  to 
respire,  which  makes  that  fearful  malady  so  much  more  fatal  in  its  effects. 
Besides  this,  a  knowledge  of  previous  hysterical  seizures  will  aid  us  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  insensibility  in  ^the  hysterical  fit  is  sometimes  ap- 
parent only,  and  the  patient  is  not  without  knowledge  of  external 
things. 

But  hysteria  does  not  consist  only  in  fits  of  greater  or  less  severity,  and 
in  the  various  symptoms  of  nervous  excitability.  Another  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  that^it  counterfeits,  or  assumes  the  form  of,  a  vast  number  of 
different  diseases.  Thus  there  are  hysterical  diseases  of  the  spine,  hys- 
terical asthma,  palsy,  affection  of  the  joints,  retention  of  urine  &c.,  in 
all  of  which  hysteria  takes  the  form,  and  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  different  affections ;  and  often  so  closely,  that  it  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  spurious  disease.  This  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  hysteria  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  medical 
practice,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  errors  without  number.  Many  a 
patient  has  been  long  treated  for  spinal  disease,  many  have  had  their 
limbs  amputated,  or  their  constitution  seriously  injured  by  energetic  treat- 
ment, when  there  was  no  real  structural  disease,  but  merely  a  series  of 
disordered  nervous  actions  simulating  one.  Hysterical  epilepsy  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  instance  of  an  affection,  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  true  one.  Hysterical  cough  and  loss  of  voice  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  cough  has  a  peculiar  croupy,  spasmodic  character,  and  together 
with  the  nervous  loss  of  voice  may  be  brought  on  byver^  cXI^^^vomk 


whieti  those  glands  aie  taiArii^  aai  indurated,  i 
geuocaillj  found  aJoQg  vith  aioeiiOTrhcBB.  The  most  liolent  colics,  lu] 
ing  sometimes  for  days,  are  met  witb,  and  enormous  quantitwB 
Triad  are  frBquentl J  generated  in  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  pain,  e 
oiteoiQUt,  Bushing,  and  frequently  hfEtericoI  nts.  Yiolenl,  and  si 
cumstribed  pulsations  of  the  Dlood-Tessels  often  excite  snsjiicion  of  orgfll 
disGnse  in  them.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  tbe  spine  is  eommon,  ana  it 
iDora  sD  is  a  most  Crfiug  and  wearing  pain  in  the  left  side  of  theabdomC 
ubich  often  continues  tor  years,  and  is  eiceedinglj- inttaetable,   ■"  ' 


irobabty  in  moit  cases,  sympathetic  of  an  irritable  or  inSamed  slatft 
iromb  ;  just  as  a  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  sympatheti 
s,  of  disease  of  the  liver.    The  most  intenss  and  ci 


lieadaches  are  of  very  frequent  Dccucrenco.  Tiiey  are  often  sc 
to  drire  the  patient  nearly  to  distraction.  Apparent  obstructions  ic 
natural  apertures  of  the  body  fcegnently  occur,  such  as  difficulty 
swalloTing,  retention  of  oriuc,  &c.  StifTand  rigid  states  of  various  pai 
of  the  body.  eucIi  as  the  Deck,  tbe  arms,  &c.  and  also  paralysis  a 
spurious  affections  cf  the  joiats  ore  frequent.  AfFections  of  the  recti 
and  of  the  ariuary  organs  are  often  eimnlated.  In  short  tiiere  is  score 
an  organ  vhich  may  not  tie  interfered  with,  scarcely  a  disease  vhicb  n 
not  becounierfeited  by  hysteria. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  medical  man,  and  one  reqnirii 
great  tact,  to  distingoiali  between  the  true  and  tlie  hysterical  diseaw 
A  great  guide  in  this  matter  is  a  knowledge  of  tbe  previous  history  . 
the  patient,  and  also  a  Bomelhiug  uurcaJ,  transient,  and  exaggerate 
in  the  character  of  the  disease  bofore  him.  The  poius  in  these  aU'ectial 
have  nut  the  fixed  and  permanent  character  that  they  bear  i  '■""  ■--■■^ 
disaoeei,  and  they  shew  more  the  marks  of  a  nervous,  tliou  a 
origin.  There  are  goneraily  too  the  signs  of  eicitement  and  uervi. 
in  the  bearing  of  the  patient,  and  it  seems  as  if  she  herself  docs  not 
in  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  bnt  is  rather  aniioos  to  doceini  b 

and  her  attendants  into  this  belief,  and  to  Bicite  a  romantic  pity; 

otber  cases  her  fears  and  her  vivid  ima^inatlDu  seem  to  call  tortb  d 
Eymptoms.  However  it  is  alvayi'a  nice,  and  also  a  most  importal 
nutter,  to  distinguisb  between  tbo  true  and  the  liysterical  oifECtions,  I) 
a  mistake  either  way  may  have  very  injurious  results. 

The  hysteria  of  some  apprcichei  very  near  to  insanity.  The  i 
becomes  so  perverted,  so  wild,  eicitable,  and  violent,  that  their  fri 
become  alarmed,  and  sometimes  wish  to  subject  tliem  to  confinen 
But  this  should  never  be  permitted,  as  to  put  such  a  patient  ai 
lunatics  would  be  tbe  very  way  to  coniplele  the  ruin  of  her  mind. 

if  we  review  the  endless  array  of  symptoms  found  in  .this  disease,  aS 
analyse  them,  we  will  find  that  they  all  arise  from  a  weaketied  -" 
excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  depondiug  upon  or  connected 
a  similar  state   of  the  numerous  and  iniportam  nerves  of  the  se 
organs.    As  chlorosis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  the  blood,  so  is  hysteri .  ^, 
lbs  nerves,  though  Bymptoms  of  both  are  often  found  togelber.    Ill 
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gexsal  wfBtem  k  connected  by  tlie  sympathetic  dUain  of  nerves  wita  9JI 
the  important  viscera  in  the  body,  sach  as  the  heart,  stomach,  and  spiniU 
cord,  and  irritability  and  enfeeblement  arising  in  it,  is  propagated  to  all 
these  organs,  and  gives  rise  to  the  endless  variety  of  sympathetic  affec"'^ 
tions  mentioned  above.  A  morbid  aexu(U  staie^  both  physical  and  mental, 
lies  at  the  root  of  hysteria.  Girls  menstruating  healthily,  and  women 
happily  married,  are  seldom  afflicted  with  this  disease ;  it  is  the  single, 
or  widows,  or  barren  women,  or  such  as  are  indifferent  to,  or  dislike 
their  husbands,  (which  last  class,  in  this  country  of  indissoluble  marriage, 
is  unhappily  so  large  a  one)  in  all  of  whom  some  sexual  derangement  of 
mind  or  body  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  who  are  its  victims. 

Hysteria  is  as  much  a  mental,  as  a  bodily  disease,  and  consists  as  much 
in  morbid  and  disordered  emotions,  as  in  disordered  bodily  functions.  The 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  liable  to  be  affected,  are  those  which  are  most 
under  the  influence  of  the  emotions^  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
spinal  or  reflex  nervous  system.  Thus  we  all  know  how  much  the  heast, 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  breathing,  and  the  natoral  orifices  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  throat,  the  anus,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  emotions.  Fear  and  rage  make  the  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, make  one  gasp  for  breath,  produce  a  choking  sensation  in  the 
throat,  and  take  away  the  voice.  Bashfulness  sends  the  blood  rushing  to 
the  £M>e,  and  often,  hke  other  kinds  of  fear,  produces  a  looseness  in  the 
bowels,  or  violent  desire  to  make  water.  It.  also  disorders  the  sexual 
feelings,  making  a  man  impotent,  and  a  woman  hysterical.  The  emotions 
have  moreover  a  great  power  over  the  will ;  and  this  explains  the  palsy 
and  rigid  states  of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  hysteria,  where  it  is  the 
will,  which  is  powerless,  not  the  muscles.  The  emotions  exercise  also  a 
great  control  over  the  organs  of  secretion  ;  hence  the  flow  of  limpid  urino 
whkh  follows  the  hysterical  fit,  and  the  immense  secretion  of  air  in  the 
bowels.  The  convulsive  affections,  so  often  found,  whether  of  a  graver  or 
milder  character,  depend  on  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  excited  by 
the  irritability  of  the  emotions,  or  the  organic  nerves,  especially  those  of  the 
sexual  system.  According  to  the  principle  that  all  disease  is  a  restora- 
tive effort  of  nature,  the  fits  seem  intended  to  restore  ike  balance  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  patients  often  say  that  they  feel  better  and  calmer 
after  them. 

A  singular  feature  in  hysteria  is  its  imUetm  character,  seen,  not  only 
in  its  simulating  so  many  diseases,  but  also  in  its  great  infectiousness. 
It  has  beat  often  observed  by  hospital  physicians,  that  when  a  hysterical 
girl  is  admitted  into  a  ward,  the  disease  frequently  spreads  throoghout 
the  whole  band,  and  all  the  patients  begin  to  present  hysterical  symp- 
toms. This  arises  from  the  great  impressibility  of  the  female  character.. 
Woman  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  acting  from  example,  and  is  very 
much  under  the  control  of  sympathy.  Her  will  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
nor  so  firm  as  that  of  man  in  general,  and  the  emotions  and  feelings 
have  a  greater  sway  over  her  mind  than  his.  Probably  this  arises  partly 
from  the  natural  difference  between  them,  but  it  certainly  in  great  nart 
iepends  on  her  imperfect  education,  (in  which  those  sul^ects  whim  develope 
the  reasouing  powers^  and  those  actions  and  endeavours  whichCoit^^  ^a^ 


■Ul,  an  eo  miuh  ntglectsd,]  andon  thedependent  state  in  vhicbEbedTNf 
wb'ch  causBs  vcakea  her  will  and  s^lf-control,  Buireader  hei 
tiallabtc  emotions,  and  make  her  eo  subject  to  eiternai  iDSnei 
hais  a  onrioiM  paralle!  to  tbese  bysterkal  sympathiea,  in  the  effect* 
electro-biology,  as  it  is  cabled.    Women  are  much  more  generall;  n 
□utisable  tban.  men  ;  and  the  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  the  impott 
of  Till,  dec,,  produced  in  these  expeiimenCs  by  Etrongeiternat  impreasii 
areclDEely  anilogous  to  the  hysterical  phenomena ;    and  it  is  probal 
that  mesmerism  might  liaTe  beneficial  results,  as  a  rsmodj 
afbctloos. 

The  caasu  which  paie  the  nay  for  the  developement  of  hyi 
in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  chlorosis,  except  that  the;  ate  mors 
Esspecially  those  which  act  upon  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system,  instead 
of  such  OK  interfere  chieSy  with  notrition  and  the  elaborat ion  of  the  blood- 
Snob  ara  faulty  physical  and  moriil  education,  which  leave  the  nerves  and 
the  miad  weak  and  prone  to  disorder.  But  the  peculiar  causes  which 
give  rise  to  the  disease,  are  thosewhich  eicite  without  gratifying  the  semal 
feelings,  thus  rendering  these  feelings  aud  the  seiual  nerves  morbid  and 
irritable.  This,  in  by  far  the  most  cases,  is  the  cause  of  bysteria.  A 
youug  Indian  officer  once  Cold  me,  that  hysteria  ia  almost  unknowa, 
among  the  Hindoo  women  ;  and  we  know  Chat  it  is  a  matter  of  reUgir~'' 

feeling  among  that  people,  to  procure  a  busbaad  for  a  girl, 

menstruation  first  begins.  They  chink  it  a  lin  that  a  singl: 
ebild  should  be  la,st.  In  this  country  on  the  other  hand,  thero  is  prol 
no  disease  so  widely,  so  universally  spread.  It  is  most  common  amoi^ 
the  upper  classes,  among  whom  the  seinal  feelings  are  much  more  promi- 
nenlly  developed,  from  the  want  oF  a  necessary  employment  to  occnp) 
the  miud,  aa  well  as  from  Che  various  causes — such  as  novel  reading, 
poetry,  romance,  dancing,  theatricals,  aud  so  many  other  cicilemeati, 
which  elevate  to  the  highest  pitch  the  eexual  desires,  and  paint  the  de-' 
lights  of  love  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  But  it  is  found  in  all  cl 
from  the  palace  to  the  hatel ;  and  in  all  classes  wo  know,  that  che 
majority  of  women  pass  a  large  part,  and  immense  numbers  the  wl 
tbeii  lives,  vilhont  any  gratification  of  the  aeiual  feelings,  or  satisfactimi 
ot  that  yearning  wish  to  love  and  to  be  beloved,  which  is  the  divinast  ai  ' 
strongest  instinct  in  che  breast  of  young  people. 

Let  the  readei  consider  these  facts;  let  him  think  of  who  a 
victims  of  the  dlBease^tho  single,  widows,  ar  women  unhappily  m 
riod;  let  him  analyse  the  pecular  mental  aud  physical  phenomena  of 
hysteria,  and  let  him  consider  the  powerful  disturbing  influence,  wbleh 
Lho  systematic  denial  and  disappointment  of  the  strongest  of  our  natural 
ilesires  must  have  upon  a  delicate  and  susceptible  girl ;  and  it  it  impoi* 
siblo  to  avoid  the  eonclusion,  chat  this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  diBeus. 
The  natural  emotions  are  checked  and  thrown  back  u, 
and  it  is  inevitable  tliat  they  should  become  disordered: 
order  gradually  implicaCea  the  wbolenervous  system.  Thei 
inb  instead  of  being  allowed  to  flow  onwards  in  its  natural  cl 
eve  of  day,  gladdening  and  fertillElng  all  around,  is  pc  ~ 
leciei  carems  o!  the  mind,   to  cause  there  a  "  ' 
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That  which  shonld  have  been  the  young  girl's  pride  and  delight,  becomei 
her  shame  and  her  torture ;  she  must  conceal,  the  unhappy  one !  and 
atudiously  repress  her  eager  and  beautiful  emotions,  and  can  we  wonder 
that  bewilderment,  timicUty,  and  impotence  result  ?  Nature  cannot  bear 
this  constant  state  of  slarery ;  and  oyer  and  anon  she  shows  in  the  hyste^ 
rical  convulsions,  in  the  wild  tumultuous  hysterical  emotions,  or  in  the 
delirious  excitement  of  nymphomania  (loye-madness,)  that  die  will  not 
be  represaed.  The  passions  of  youth  are  a  rolcanic  fire,  which  in  the  end 
will  burst  through  idl  obstacles. 

Is  it  the  part  of  a  wise  and  feeling  man  to  refuse  to  see  these  facta? 
Whaterer  we  may  be  able  to  do,  to  cure  or  to  prevent  these  enormous 
evils,  their  main  cause  is  undeniable.  Men  refuse  to  look  at  the  melan- 
choly results  of  sexual  abstinence,  and  rather  blame  the  patient  for 
indidging  in  sexual  feelings  which  cannot  be  gratified.  It  may  not  be 
that  their  peculiar  idolised  virtue  should  be  attended  by  so  much  misery : 
the  fault  cannot  surely  be  in  it,  but  must  be  in  our  own  oriffinal  sin  and 
perverse  nature.  Thus,  according  to  the  inveterate  error  of  the  christian 
moralist,  they  lay  the  blame  on  nature,  the  all-perfect ;  and  hopelessly 
mourn  over  die  evil  nature  of  man,  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  their  own 
erroneous  system. 

Hysteria  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  menstruation, 
such  as  amenorrhoBa,  dysmenorrhcea,  monorrhagia,  or  chlorosis.  It  is 
rather  with  these,  than  with  the  marked  inflammatory  affections,  such  as 
uloers  of  the  womb,  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  &c.,  that  convulsive 
hysteria  is  found ;  although  the  peculiar  sexual  bashfolness  and  nervous 
Irritability  are  common  to  aU  sexual  diseases ;  arisingi  as  has  been  already 
explained,  from  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects.  However  it  would 
seem,  that  where  there  is  a  real  serious  structural  disease,  thehystericsd 
emotions  are,  as  it  were,  calmed  by  it,  and  tne  imagination  bound  down 
by  the  real  physical  suffering.  Miany  young  women  thus  say,  that  they 
would  rather  have  some  real  physical  ailment,  than  the  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant, vague  feelings  of  nervous  weakness,  uselessness,  and  discontent, 
which  make  them  miserable  without  an  assignable  cause ;  but  which 
in  reality  arise  from  the  want  of  definite  occupation  and  of  sexual  love, 
the  two  great  wants  in  woman's  life.  Belations  say  of  a  young  girl,  who 
shows  signs  of  discontent  and  unhappiness,  **why  is  she  unhappy? . surely 
she  has  everything  to  make  her  satisfied,  all  her  wishes  and  wants  are 
supplied ;"  but  they  do  not  see.  that  by  far  the  most  essential  of  all  wants 
at  that  age  is  not  supplied,  without  whlcn  every  luxury,  every  tenderness 
of  friends  or  relatives,  are  to  the  ardent  young  girl  quite  insufficient  for 
her  happiness ;  namely  sexual  love,  and  also  the  power  of  working  for 
herself  at  something,  which  her  mind  tells  her  is  worthy  of  her  energries. 

The  treatment  of  hysteria  is,  as  may  be  expected,  often  very  difficult. 
The  means  usually  applied  are — as  is  readily  understood,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its  nature,  which  is  often  more 
mental  than  bodily — totally  irrational,  and  unsuited  to  produce  a  radi- 
cal cure.  Dr.  Ashwell  acknowledges  this ;  he  says  that  **  few  phYsiclaa& 
desire  the  treatment  of  hysteria ;  tor  the  sym^tOToa  «lt^  v^  ^^aSsi^^^  ^% 
springing  up  after  another,  that  different  xemoAiea  «t^  vosftMv&vv^  ^ 
Mad  abandxmedf  tUl  both  the  doctor  and  -^a.tioatttc^'v^rcLts^QX^VDn 


Jtieeae  is  snS^od  to  take  itji  eaurse."  Id  renlity,  Lore  » the  only  pIqBt 
jiidaii,  who  fi&n  CUTS  his  pecnliur  diseasss ;  and  it  is  vain  fat  a.  medlort 
man  to  aipaet  to  supply  his  place.  Tho  paseiDnE,  which  have  been  i» 
pressed  and  thrown  into  diioidsr,  must  be  gratified,  asd  the  pmp^ 
heiithf  Etimolus  giren  to  the  sexual  org^uiB,  so  as  to  restore  thnr  — 
TDUS  balance,  before  WB  can  ha™  any  rational  eipentation  of  a  t 
'Fhe  mind  will  thus  became  contented  and  happy,  theMimultuousnnotiMU. 
be  oalmad  and  restored  to  health,  and  the  sexual  o^ana  will  regalu  thek 
Dormal  state,  Br,  Ashwetl  says,  that  marriage  frequently  cures  hysteilt, 
bat  bysCerioal  women  often  malie  bad  oursee,  navino  scanty  and  innutr^ 
■iousmilt.  A  happy  sexual  Intimacy  is  the  grand  remedy  iu  hysteria r 
but  besides  this,  Tnrlons  accessory  means  would  often  be  necessary. 

!□  a  hysterical  fit,  the  usual  treatment  is,  to  lay  the  patient  dowi^ 
loosen  the  dress,  and  <1ash  cold  water  orer  the  bead  and  neok.  Tfeli 
rarioiu  att^ions  of  the  head  and  chest,  stomach,  bonels,  Ac.,  should  b| 
met  as  thef  occur  by  appropriate  means,  chiefly  by  remedies  ofc  i  inillilMI 
and  anti-spasmndlc  natare.  In  all  cases  of  hysteria  «e  should  disco*^ 
whether  there  be  any  co-existing  genital  disease,  and  eadearour 
iDOTc  it :  for  hysteria,  if  depending  en  such  an  alfoction,  is  nsTsr 
without  its  prior  removal, 

BnC  the  main  object  of  treatment  in  all  Iiysterical  cases,  should  be  to 
go  to  t}ie  root  of  the  disease,  and  rsmoFe  the  morbid  state  of  th<!  seiotf 
»ystetu  andfeelings,  which  causes  the  generai  QeTTous  irritabiiity.  It  l| 
in  Tain  that  we'treat  symptom  after  symptom,  heailache,  colic,  fits ;  igf 
mental  irritatulity,  Tehemence,  or  caprice.  We  may  ovenome  one  eneoA 
after  another,  we  may  load  the  patient  whether  with  blame  or  «am 
pwiion,  but  we  cannot  cheat  nature;  and  until  the  required  nmcM 
is  applied,  the  radical  seiual  disorder  in  mind  and  body  will  aontiniMl 
and  only  become  agwiTSted  by  continuance. 

It  isa  miserablo  thlneto  see  the  usual  treatment  of  a  hyitsrical 
Friends  and  relations  either  laugh  at,  or  dislike  her ;  for  irritabiStft 
ppcrishnesE,  and  often  violent  temper  are  a  part  of  the  disease ;  and  thai 
effeminate  acoiabiiity  which  is  so  highly  lauded  in  the  female  charactSTi 
at  the  expense  of  the  far  higher  virtues  of  force  and  independent  energy, 
is  sadly  defaced  by  stem  natare,  whose  destructive  tendencies  will  not  be 
silouGed  in  either  sex.  Such  unkinJ  and  mistaken  treatment  often 
aggravBtes  the  disease,  and  poshes  it  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  or  fra- 
quenily  into  Complete  insanity ;  for  hysteria  oftenendsin  this,  where  At 
mind  iE  natoTOlly  weak.  The  medical  man  must  generally  content  Mm* 
self  with  treating  symptoms,  and  directs  his  attention  chiefly  lo  braanv 
the  geoerat  health,  and  at  most  palliating  the  atfection. 

Pew  medical  men  pay  much  attention  to  the  mind,  but  coheIM 
ehieBy  the  bodily  state;  and  in  adisease  like  hysteria  they  are  quite  tt 
fault,  and  And  their  agend  powerless.  For  it  is  necessary,  in  order  Id 
lemore  disease,  thas  we  should  make  an  individual  happy  or  conteatal 
{in  ocher  words,  healthy  )  in  mind  as  well  as  healthy  in  body  ;  and  SB- 
Jess  weattend  ti  this  in  hysteria,  which  is  as  much  a  mentsJ  as  a  bodflr 
disease,  we  cannot  expect  success.  To  iirodnce  a  happy  and  contenUS 
Hiiad,    we  tDust   give  the  patient   ttiM  »WiAi  \ici  viw 
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liBotunng  and  contempt  will  not  bully  the  disease,  kindness  and  pitj 
will  not  persuade  it ;  youth  turns  adeaf  ear  to  all  but  its  own  beautifiil 
Instincts,  which  for  ever  point  out  to  it  the  path  of  truth ;  and  none  of 
these  means  will  produce  a  quiet  and  a  happy  mind,  which  is  essential 
to  the  patient's  reeovary.  The  only  one  who  can  cure  a  hysterieal  young 
woman,  is  a  young  man  whom  she  lores,  and  with  whom  she  may 
gratify  her  natural  feelings,  and  hare  a  free  and  happy  outlet  for  the 
emotions  which  have  been  so  long  disordering  her. 

Along  with  this  esaentiaJ  for  the  erne,  other  means  of  bracing  the  general 
health  and  restOTing  the  mental  balinoe  should  be  talun.  Chuige  of  seene 
is  especially  advisable,  and  remoral  from  home  influenoes,  which  ajre  so  often 
prejudieial  In  such  cases.  Travelling  is  anexoeUent  auxiliary,  especially  a 
pedestrian  tour,  which  women  so  seUem  have  the  power  of  indulging  in ; 
not  because  they  could  ^ot  undertake  it,  but  because  it  is  thought  indeco- 
rous in  women.  Thnre  are  few  things  more  salutary  or  delightf ul  than  a 
walking  tour,  whether  in  pleasant  society  or  alone.  It  is  much  more 
atrengthening  than  a  drivixtg  one,  and  a  most  powerful  means  of  invigora- 
ting the  frame.  I  have  frequently  heard  ladies  express  a  great  desire 
that  they  had  the  freedom  that  men  have,  in  travelling  about,  and 
especially  in  making  walking  tours,  which  are  becoming  so  common 
among  our  sex.  But  a  girl  is  never  allowed  to  go  about  alone,  like  a 
young  man ;  she  is  subjected  to  a  constant  espionage,  from  which  not  one 
of  her  actions  or  motions  can  escape ;  and  so  she  is  frequently  forced  to 
do  things,  excellent  in  themselves,  in  an  underhand  manner,  to  the  des*- 
truction  of  her  sense  of  dignity  and  reccttude.  It  is  to  guard  the  great 
female  virtue  of  chastity,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  all  these  in- 
tolerable restrictions  and  espionage,  are  placed  upon  the  movements  of 
woman ;  and  as  long  as  the  present  ideas  regarding  this  so-called  virtue 
remain,  it  is  impossible  for  woman  to  obtoin  greater  freedom.  The 
difiOsrence  in  the  privileges  of  man  and  woman,  depends  essentially  on 
the  difference  of  their  $eMial  privileges ;  and  until  this  question  is  at- 
tended to,  the  various  efibrts  which  are  being  made  at  present  to  give 
greats  freedom  and  a  wider  sphere  to  woman,  can  have  but  a  very  limi- 
ted success. 

£very  young  mind,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  bums  for  romance,  love, 
and  adventure ;  these  are  the  great  natural  stimuli  to  the  health  and 
virtue  of  youth,  the  pole«<6tars  which  cheer  us  on,  aftd  shed  a  glory  on  our 
every-day  working-life.  At  home  among  her  relations  the  young  hyste* 
ricaU  girl  has  in  many  cases  a  constant  feeling  of  degradation ;  tba 
emotions  which  she  instinotively  fods  are  the  most  eanoblmg  and  exalt- 
ing for  her,  are  coldly  looked  upon  or  laughed  at ;  her  romantic  longings 
are  sneered  down,  and  the  main  springs  of  her  virtue  trodden  in  the  dustu 
Familiarity,  in  the  home  circle,  far  too  often  breeds  contempt ;  and  it  ie 
very  frequently  a  love  affiur,  that  first  shows  a  girl  what  she  can  be,  and 
elevates  her  into  another  sphere  of  s^*respeet.  In  countries  such  as 
Scotjiand,  where  spiritual  puritanism  reigns  triumphant,  romance  and 
love  have  no  quarter  shown  to  them,  and  Sn  the  ardent  sexual  aspirations 
voet  with  double  discouragement.  Kindness  and  te^«i«&si^  ^^\&ii^\ib. 
«aed  towards  the  hyBtencal^  instead  of  t^  comXAsnD^nvs&^vs  SsL-^'t^i^^^Bse^ 


aie  uinaU;  treated,  BO  as  to  increue  their  self-respect  and  MtlC-oanmiL 
A.  great  part  of  the  disease  consiEts  in  a  sease  of  veaknesB,  and  want  of 
sell-confidence.  How  can  a  girl  have  confidence  in  hertelf,  if  all  around 
taogh  at  her,  and  treat  hei  feelings  as  unreal  t  It  most  never  be  thought, 
that  hf  Eteria  is  an  unreal  disease.  It  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  nemjaa 
system,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  pbysical  weakaess  and  iiritabiliCf 
are  just  ae  marked  as  the  mental.  Jt  is  easy  to  laugh,  but  it  is  rather  th* 
piirt  of  the  wbe  aud  feeling  heart  to  rerareaca  and  to  oure. 

One  great  reason  of  the  simulation  of  TariouB  diseases,  and  aJeo  of  Iha 
Tague  and  unreal  nature  of  many  of  the  sofferings  of  vhicb  tbe  hysteri- 
cal complain,  is  that  they  are  forbidden  to  disdoEe  the  real  causa  at 
their  simeringi,  or  of  their  uuhappiness.  In  every  seioal  diieaiae  both  ill 
man  and  woman,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  miserable  necessity  for 
concealment  makes  tlie  patient  inveat  other  sabjecti  of  complaint;  . — ' 
thus  sexual  patients  are  almost  always  afcused  of  hypochondria,  •■ 
fiUsification  or  eiaggeration  of  symptoms.  When  a  man  or  a  won 
suffers,  whether  in  mind  or  body,  they  most  give  some  reason  Sot  it,  i 
if  they  are  forbidden  by  our  unnatural  ideas  of  propriety  to  Epeak  freelr 
of  the  real  caaae,  they  are  forced  into  deceit;  and  (his  is  one  cause  whioii 
(^leatlyheighlDOB  tbe  mifories  of  all  these  diBea£es,  azid  is  the  Eource  of 
great  degradation  to  the  sufferer.  No  diseases  caUBO  such  a  feelmg  of 
insufferable  degradation  as  the  seiual  ones  ;  and  in  a  minor  degree  thoaa 
of  the  eioretory  organs.  Not  to  believe  in  an  individual  is  one  of  Iha 
greatest  injuries  we  can  do  him,  and  ii  as  philosopliicBlly  false  as  it  is  unfeel- 
ing. It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  said  "  Lose  thy  neighbaur  as  thy- 
se&;"  but  the  precept  "  Believe  in  thy  neighbour  as  thyself "  is  not  len 
tme,  and  still  more  needed  among  us.  £<ery  man  believes  in  himself,  and 
knows  that  his  nature  is  tme  at  bottom  ;  that  bis  jays  and  his  sDrram~ 
are  real,   althDugh  his  eiteina!  character  may  be  at  variaoce  with  thi 

endeavour  to  see  into  this  inner  man,  which  is  always  real,  and  seek  ti 
make  the  eiterior  correspond  with  it.  It  is  only  when  the  inner  mai 
is  la  harmony  with  the  outer,  and  when  a  person  thus  lives  a  true  Ufa. 
that  there  can  be  satisfactory  happiness.  Nature  always  strives  to  bt 
tme,  and  to  have  a  tme  eipression;  although  in  our  complex  and  ill 
feet  society  her  purpose  is  so  often  defeated. 

If  a  Eenital  disease  co-eiist  with  hysteria,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
it,  but  in  many  of  the  functional  genital  diseases  by  far  the  most  i 
tnalcure  is  Eeiual  interconrse :  and  medicinal  remedies  will  bo  needed 
chieQy  in  the  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  cases  where  seiual  inlercoune 
and  child-bearing  prove  insufficient,  ft  is  important  tu  remark,  tlut 
sexual  intercourse  may  frequently  fail  thorooghly  to  cure  asexualdiBeaM 
in  womau,  while  child-bearing,  lactation,  and  the  tburougbly  new  worM 
of  physical  and  moral  emotioQB  which  is  thus  opened  up  to  her,  '  ''-^ 
is  necessary  in  that  sex  to  complete  the  chain  of  the  seiual  func 
succeed.  The  immense  impulse  that  is  often  given  to  the  health  A  ■ 
woman  by  child-beariog ;  the  change  which  it  proiluces,  diEpelling  n 
'^dtUtes  ot  body  and  ntind,  and  giving  a  renewed  freshnesE  and  vigoi; 
^  in  Ibose  cases  wiiere  it  proceeds  ualaial^  and  he.; f Uj,  is  vtD   < 
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known.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  procure  for  hysterical  women  these  great 
remedies,  let  ns  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  disease  will  yield  through- 
out our  society  to  any  other  means.  If  we  must  still  adhere  to  the  old 
routine,  to  valerian  and  musk,  assafoBtida  and  opium :  to  lecturing,  per- 
suading or  upbraiding ;  the  cure  of  hysterical  disease  is  a  physical  ana 
moral  impossibility. 

As  to  the  still  more  important  question  of  the  prevention  of  this  wide- 
spread malady,  the  same  remedy  which  will  cure,  will  also  preyeni,  liko 
all  the  natural  remedies.  The  only  possible  mode  of  preyenting  hysteria, 
is  by  fortifying  the  general  system  by  the  appropiate  exercise  of  all  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  from  childhood  upwards ;  and  more  especially 
by  providing  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  and  emotions, 
as  soon  as  nature  requires  this.  If  we  could  possibly  attain  this  so  desi- 
rable aim  throughout  society,  hysteria  would'  almost  disappear,  imstead 
of  being  as  at  present,  probably  the  most  widely  spread  af  all  diseases, 
and  therefore  creating  an  enormous  mass  of  misery.  It  is  the  most 
widely  spread  of  all  (Useases,  simply  because,  of  all  the  human  organs,  the 
female  genital  organs  and  sexual  feelings  are  placed  at  present  in  the 
most  unhealthy  circumstances. 

Woman's  peculiar  torments  begin  at  puberty,  and  from  that  time,  in 
innumerable  cases,  till  her  marriage,  she  is  the  constant  prey  of  anxiety. 
Ungratified  desires  distract  her,  endless  temptations  and  excitements 
surround  her,  marriage  is  for  her  so  critical  a  step,  and  yet  she  has  not 
the  power  of  selection.  The  fatal  question,  shall  she  be  married  at  all? 
gradually  dawns  upon  her,  and  the  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  anxious  and 
conflicting  passions  darken  her  sky.  If  these  be  not  natural  and  real 
sufferings,  and  if  we  are  not  to  recognise  and  do  ail  we  can  to  remedy  this 
fearful  state  of  matters,  let  us  dose  at  once  the  book  of  human  knowledge, 
and  give  up  the  farce  of  philosophy  and  philanthrophy.  It  is  our  part  to 
investigate  diligently  and  recognise  all  truths ;  nor  to  bend  what  we  see 
to  a  preconceived  theory,  but  rather  to  form  if  possible,  a  theory  based 
upon  all  the  natural  truths.  If  we  do  thus  in  the  case  before  us,  we  will 
see,  that  unless  we  can  remove  the  main  cause  of  hysteria,  namely,  in- 
sufficient sexual  gratifications,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prevent  that 
disease.  Let  us  look  this  truth  steadily  in  the  face,  whatever  difficulties 
it  occasions  us. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  two  of  the  most  important  female  diseases,  which 
are  dependent,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  mainly  on  sexual  abstinence. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  menstruation,  many  of  which  h^fi 
the  same  caase,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  sexn*!  excess. 


SEXUAL    EXCESS 


A  TEar  mengce  ooootrnt  Is  glrcD  in  medical  works  nr  the  Irsque 
or  the  effects  of  renereal  exceasaa  in  tbe  female.    VeBereal  exoei   . 
are  not,  ia  this  conntr?,  oenrly  bo  prcTalent  a,  caoae  cf  disease  j 
womiui  BB  venereal  abslinence  ;  and  ia  tbia  ive  see  the  greM  e. 
those,  who  ar«  constantly  deel^ningon  the  pvilaoftheformer,  '   ., 
tbey  never  ^lude  to  the  latterT*Iii  the  pulpit,  and  among  Christie 
moralists  generall J,  we  have  fearful  pictures  givpn  of  the  erilsofa? 
ual  excess;  but  in  reality  they  ara  very  rarely  seen,  coir  pared  t" 
I    those  of  abstinence.  ,  Men  war  with  shndows,  and  neglect  the  di 
I    ful  realities  under  their  eyes.    Chuallty  or  sexual  abstJneace  ci 
I   more  real  disease  and  misery  in  one  year,  I  believe,  i 
I   than  sexsal  ezccfssa  in  a  century.iBWe  must  not  include  T 
I  diseaec  among  tbe  erile  oT  eicess,  as  It  has  nothing  ta  do  with  jt ; 
I  depends  always  on  infection,  not  on  ever-nse  of  tbe  sexual  organs. 
Howaver  there  is  no  doubt  that  sexual  excess  is  ctLpable  of  prodi 
oing,  and  that  in  many  eases  it  does  produce,  seriuua  evils.    C 
stimulus  of  the  sexual  sygten  will  cume  disease  and  exhanstioD  ; 
this  not  unfrequently  reanlta  in  newly-mar  ~_ 

and  chlorutic  syinptomfi  may  be  induced  in  this  war  by  debility,  9 
various  organs  may  suffer  in  their  funotiona.    This  la  especially  sa. 
wheD.  a  weak  and  delicate  girl  marries  a  powerful  man.    Henarrlnr^ 
gia  is  apt  to  be  Induced  Ttam  over  etlmulatlon  of  tbe  ovaries,  Nigetbw 
witb  Bxhaoatioa  and  mxasi  apatUy.    In  anoh  cases  the  conEtitntion 
ehoald  be  allowed  to  regain  its  strength  by  separation  of  tbe  parties 
for  a  time,  and  greater  moderation  mutit  be  uaeil  afterwards.     I  liave 
seen  several  cases,  both  !□  men  and  women,  where  sexual  excesses 
after  marriage  were  tba  cause  of  great  enfeeblement ;  and  there  is  in 
these  cases  far  too  much  delicacy  in  the  medical  man  about  telliog  tba  I 
parties  of  their  error.    Why  should  such  scruples  be  alloiced  to  intev>  1 
fere  wilb  the  most  important  of  all  considerations — tbe  health  and 
bappiaefa  oS  the  individuals  ? 
But  there  ia  another  aspect  mwhii^  iic  etwuld  Tictv  tbe-tiuestionof 
aemal  cxceee,     A  moderate  amottUt  al  M3iutt\  mtaiyiTuiM  V,t^ai.»iaa, 
aaaobles  body  and  mind,  and  hei  jWctis  ttio  ■«\ii.\iB\S"e^S''"m\  \jq  >afc 
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ftlwajs  thinking  on  amatory  subjects,  or  constantly  in(^y^lg»"g  in  veS^ 
veek  pl«Btrres;--lnBr  tt  very  bWT'sfect  'on  Toih  Jnan  an4  wjoman,  even 
tKoiiprt^  it  fin  Tint.  pr^fJTir^r  tnnffilili  limlMy  iTTirnir "  the  mind  becomes 
effeminate,  and  the  nerves,  lose -thnc  tcNEift;  ih%  pow^  oTi&ov^t  bis- 
comes  impaired,  cloyed  as  it  were  by  sweetness.  Nature  never  meant 
that  we  skonld  be  absorbed  in  one  set  of  feeliogSr  n^steepecrin  sex- 
ual induTgehce's,  a§  Some  orifie"  southern  nations  are.  The  great 
objecfoTGnrolmff^onld  beta  cultivate  all  the  dijBTerent  faculties  we 
possess,  and  so  to  vary  and  perpetuate  our  enjoyments.  Self-denial, 
although  so  much  abused  in  this  country,  espodally  in  sexual  mat- 
ters, is  often  a  most  valuable  quality.  But  the  very  way  to  ensure 
the  rank  and  morbid  growth  of  the  sexual  passions,  is  to  deny  them 
any  gratification.  By  so  doing,  let  us  not  suppose  that  we  become 
their  masters ;  rather  we  become  their  slaves,  and  they  tyrannise  over 
our  thoughts,  and  absorb  us  completely.  There  are  no  peoj[^  who 
think  so  habitnally  on  sexual  matters,  as  those  in  whom  love  hasbeui 
moet  repressed;  the  youth  sujOBaring  from  seminal  weakness,  the 
hysterical  girl,  the  single  woman,  or  the  priest.  Married  people  soon 
become  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  learn  to  divide  thttr 
thoughts  and  affections  among  the  many  objects  around  them ;  bat  to 
the  young  single  woman  love  is  all  in  all.  This  is  in  one  way  a  troe 
sexual  exoese,  and  shows  the  folly  of  imagining  that  we  can  defeat  the 
purposes  of  nature.  Among  many  of  our  poets  and  young  female 
authoresses  we  can  see  the  effects  of  this  effeminating  one-sidedness ; 
they  can  write  and  talk  of  nothing  but  love,  and  if  we  analyse  their 
works,  we  will  find  how  much  this  absorption  in  one  aet  of  feelings 
interferes  with  their  general  developement  and  happiness.  They  can- 
not escape  from  the  passion,  because  the^  have  either  been  sexoally 
nnfortonate  themselves,  or  because  their  sympathising  eyes  see  so 
nnch  sexual  miseiy  around  tbem,  that  they  can  think  of  little  elae. 
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Bl  ^!hib  [unction  which  h^  been  aptly  called  "  the  sign  and  the  gnara 
diui  of  tbe  female  health,"  is  bo  very  frequentl;  disordered  to  a  greatef 
or  leas  degree,  that  its  perfect  health  is  the  exceptioa,  iaistead  of  tha 
cole,  in  our  societf.  Dr.  Tilt  informs  ob,  that  in  a  large  numtwr  of. 
apparently  healthy  women  taken  indiacrimiuately,  it  whs  found  tx- 
enquiry,  that  only  in  one-foarth  of  them,  was  menatmalion  perfectly 
free  from  morbid  syuiptoms.  In  the  others  it  was  preceded  or  nccom- 
paoied  by  more  or  less  disturbance,  pain,  or  uneosinees.^  Dr.  ABbwdl 
moreover,  says  of  the  ovaries,  the  organs  which  preside  ovet-the  msA 
atrual  function,  •'  Mo  organs  of  the  body  seem  to  be  so  prone  to  disease 
SB  the  ovaries,  fur  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seldoia  Ibond  them  after 
death  piirfocClj  licaltby."  A  fellow  student  once  told  me,  that  he  wu 
informed  by  a  female  friend,  that  among  the  young  ladies  of  hei 
uaquaintance,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  wbotQ  menstrnatian  con- 
tinued healthy  for  many  years,  if  they  remained  single.  It  was  often , 
healthy  at  first,  but  about  the  twentieth  year  or  so,  it  gradually  be- 
came painful,  ami  more  or  leas  disordered. 

Theae  facta  are  cioeedingly  signillcant,  and  prove  to  demonKt ration, 
how  very  Hohealtliy  mu^t  be  the  hygienic  conditions,  that  surioundj 
the  female-Mtiual  organs.  'DUDrdeiedmen8truatian,attendedbymorft . 
or  teas  pain,  is  m  common,  that  women  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  evil,  and  unless  it  be  severe,  pay  little  heed  to  it.  But  thin 
is  a  very  false  and  a  very  dangerous  opinion.  That  meoalruatiun  was 
'uteDded  by  Dature  to  be  quite  free  n?om  pain  and  uncasineas  is  proved 
OS  well  by  our  ei:pericQce  of  the  painless  elimination  of  all  the  other 
becretions,  when  perfectly  healthy,  aa  by  the  complete  absence  of 
pain  in  many  women,  and  in  thoae  who  are  otherwise  in  the  moit 
robust  health.  Why  too  are  the  ovaries  no  very  frequently  found 
diseased  ?  Even  though  the  pain  might  possibly  be  deemed  natural, 
this  cannot  be.  It  must  be  concluded,  that  menstruation  cannot  Im> 
called  typically  bealtby,  wbere  there  is  any  pain  or  nneasinen, 
attending  it,  although,  in  the  present  low  standard  of  female  health, 

considerable  disorder  may  pass  current-,  and  it  is  certain  thM 

~~   menatrn^    disease   is  often   indnced,   by   disregarding  tlw 
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eommon  ana  slighter  symptoms  at  its  commencement.  The  perfect 
condition  of  menstruation,  which  should  be  to  woman  so  very  yaln- 
able  a  criterion  of  health,  is  at  present  of  little  comparative  use,  if 
its  warnings  are  so  little  heeded. 

Child-birth,  moreover,  (which  consists  like  menstruation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  egg,  and  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  this  egg  has  been 
fecundated,  and  has  arrived  at  maturity)  is  a  much  more  painful  pro- 
cess in  civilized  woman  than  in  the  savage,  and  in  some  women  than 
in  others.  This,  which  is  also  a  sign  of  degeneration  from  the  natural 
standard  of  health,  is  probably  owing  partly  to  the  feeble  develope- 
ment  of  woman,  and  partly  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  brain  in 
civilized  man. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  disorders  of  menstruation,  which  are  to  In* 
portant  as  to  become  serious  diseases. 


ABSENT   MENSTRUATION. 


'  TaiB  signiGcs  an  abssiiM  of  menstraLiiion-  and  13  a  vcr;  cam 
4!ieitae.     It  is  claseilicil  under  two  kinds,  the  amenorrlHea  of 

JrcaaioQ,  and  of  retcnLion.  Bj  retention  ia  meant  that  tbe  catam 
ave  never  appeared;  by  sappression  that  they  have  been  stopi 
after  continuing  for  a  time. 

Rtlmtion  of  the  menaeB  may  arise  cither  &om  a  congeoitnl  dellM^ 
of  tbe  eezual  nrguas,  or  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  conatitntion  to 
establish  paberty,  or  to  set  agoing  the  meuatrual  fnnctionE,  Congen' 
ital  deScienc;  ia  very  rare,  although  of  all  tbe  organa  In  thebodynona 
are  bo  frequently  subject  to  malfonaatioua  as  the  sexual  organs,  both 
in  man  and  woman  ;  nature  seeming  to  flud  the  perfect  lievelopflmeBj ' 
of  these  orgaua  her  most  difficult  task.    There  are  some  w  '  "' 

whom  the  ovaries,  others  in  whom  the  ivDmb,  are  naturally 
or  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  such  cases  of  course  no  mens 
can  take  place.    lu  these  cases  the  sexual  desires  ore  absent,  and  tl 
appearance,  tone  of  voice,  4e.,  may  have  somewhat  of  a  masculli 
character.     However,  acoording  to  lit.  Asbwell,  nho  has  seen  a  ie 
snch  cases,  tbe  health  is  generally  delicate,  and  the  mind  irritabli 
Of  course  there  is  no  remedy  in  these  cases,  and  all  that  can  be  dsnj] 
by  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  sexually  imperfect,  jait 
as  others  ore  born  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  is  to  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  there  are  many  other  blessings  in_the  world  besides 
those  of  sex ;  which  indeea  prove  at  present  too  dITen  a  curse  instead  of 
A  Messing.    There  ia  one  mode  too,  in  which  any  natural  defect  like 
this,  might  be  put  t<^  advantage,  and  used  for  the  service  of  manhT''^ 
Every  one  who  is  born  defective,  stands  in  an  eiceptionaL  posItiODi 
sexually  neuter  among  tbe  rest ;  and  has  experiences  and  perhi 
opportunities  of  insight  into  nature,  that  others  cannot  have.    All  e 
in  one  aspect  may  be  viewed  as  good ;  and  it  ia  well  hnown  in  patbl 
logy,  that  disease  reveals  to  us  impartant  truths  with  regard  to  tha 
nature  of  health,  which  we  could  not  have  learned  in  any  otber  way 
and  in  like  manner  oil  monstrosities  and  congenital  dellcleacieB  am 
now  recognised  by  physiologists,  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  lU 
revelations  at  the  operations  of  nature.    Some  of  us  in  this  life  isttwit 
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tiealth  and  hapi»ness,  others  disease  and  misery ;  but  all  are,  in  one 
point  of  view,  equally  valuable  and  important  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Betontion  of  the  menses  is,  in  the  great  msy'orifcy  of  cases,  owing  to 
delicacy  of  frame  or  other  causes,  which  retard  the  developement  of 
puberty  or  the  sexual  functions ;  and  we  should  be  yery  slow  to  sus- 
pect any  congenital  deficiency,  unless  it  be  quite  apparent,  even  in 
cases  where  the  menses  are  delayed  for  years  beyond  their  usual  time 
of  appearance.  We  have  seen  that  retention  often  occurs  in  chlorosis, 
and  that  the  frame  is  here  unable  to  develope  perfectly  the  sexual 
organs  or  to  set  up  menstruation.  The  feeUeness  of  the  system  causes 
the  sexual  arrest ;  and  this  reacts  on  the  general  health,  and  produces 
2he  peculiar  chlorotic  cachexy.  This  Mud  of  retention  is  found  chiefly 
among  delicate  girls  in  towns,  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  or 
confined  in  unhealthy  rooms  or  factories.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  cases,  where  the  menses  are  kept  back ;  namely,  in  full  plethoric 
girls,  in  whom  congestion  and  torpor  of  the  system,  and  especially  of 
the  sexual  organs,  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  secretion.  In  these 
cases  there  are  the  symptoms  of  fulness  of  blood,  viz.  flushing  of  the 
ihce,  giddiness,  and  oppression  of  head,  specks  floating  before  the  eyes, 
a  full  and  usually  a  slow  pulse,  and  alternate  heats  and  chills  of  the 
extremities,  showing  a  disordered  oirculation.  These  oases  are  some- 
times found  in  robust  and  plethoric  country  girls,  and  in  those  in 
towns,  who  have  had  a  luxurious  or  indolent  life,  favouring  fulness  of 
habit. 

I  have  already  described  the  treatment  of  the  chlorotic  cases,  which 
should  consist  in  a  bramng  and  invigorating  plan  to  establish  puberty, 
and  then  the  proper  sexuid  stimulus  to  excite  the  menstrual  discharge. 
In  the  congestive  form,  means  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  plethoric 
state.  Plenty  of  walking  exercise  should  be  taken,  with  a  cold  bath 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  a  pliun  and  somewhat  sparing  diet ;  in  fact 
the  patient  should  go  for  a  while  into  training.  These  means  will  tend 
to  remove  the  ftdness  of  blood,  and  will  equalise  the  oirculation  and 
the  nervous  influence,  for  which  purpose  "nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
plenty  of  active  walking  exercise.  The  great  natunU  remedy,  the 
sexual  stimulus,  should  now  be  used ;  and  there  are  very  few  cases  of 
such  disease,  I  am  persuaded,  that  would  resist  these  means. 

The  direct  stimuU  used  at  present  to  excite  menstruation  are  a  class 
of  remedies  called  ernmenagogttea^  whose  intention  Is  to  stimulate  the 
sexual  organs,  and  urge  them  to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
l%e  ones  ohiefly  used  are  the  mustard  hip-bath  at  96  or  98  degrees, 
taken  every  nisht  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one,  or  even  two  hours. 
Hub  is  one  oftiie  best,  and4requently  induces  menstruation.  Various 
medicines  are  also  given  with  the  same  view.  Iron,  by  enriching  the 
blood,  often  causes  menstruation,  especially  in  chlorotic  cases.  Aloes 
IB  very  frequently  given,  and  is  the  best  purgative  for  producing  men- 
struation. It  acts  chiefiy  on  the  rectum,  and  by  irritating  it,  produces 
the-^menstrual  discharge  from  the  naghbouring  sexual  organs.  It  is 
well  to  giye  it  in  combination  with  iron,  which  prevents  it  from  irri* 
Ming  the  rectum  too  mudi.    Electricity  applied  to  tha  «sss»s)9^  ^T^QK&a^ 
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is  in  some  cases  very  effcetiTe,  a  single  epork  sometlmeB  prodnaing 
discharge.  Stimulating  injections  into  the  vagina,  eapeciaily 
made  of  one  drachm  of  the  pore  liquor  ammoniae  to  a,  pint  ofn 
nra  often  very  good. 

These  are  the  chief  means  at  present  used  to  produce  the  meuBtn 
discharge  llrectly ;  and  they  are  commonly  employed,  in  eases  whi 
after  the  general  health  has  been  browd,  congestion  removed,  and 
berty  established,  menstruation  still  continues  absent ;  where  in  si 
the  way  has  been  paved  for  the  flow,  and  yet  it  does  not  app 
These  various  means  prove  Buccessfnl  in  many  caseB,  but  they  are  _, 
very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and,  like  all  other  untintaral  medidnal 
means,  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  counterbalance  the  good. 
Electricity,  if  much  used,  may  over-Etimulnte  and  destroy  the  natoral 
nervous  susceptibility.     Aloes  often  cause  piles,  and  always  derange 
the  Btomach  and  bowels.     Iron  is  apt  to  cause  fulness,  headache,  and 
giddiness.    Besides  this,  there  ia  not  c        "  "         " 
compared  in  etBciency,  any  more  than 
stimulus.    It  is  by  this  alone  that  no 

should  be  urged  to  action,  that  the  proper  nervous  equilibrium  of  the 
system  should  be  maintained,  and  the  monthly  flow  r^nlated ;  and  it 
is  an  utter  delusion  to  hope  to  supplant  the  natural  sttmalos  by  irou, 
electricity,  hip-baths,  aloes,  or  other  tneaos  foreign  and  poiionoua  to 
tho  iVame.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  marriage  often,  though  notalways, 
cures  amenorrhcea;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  sexual  intercourse  wltc 
used  early  enough  in  these  diseases,  before  (be  EUsccptibiiity  of  the  organs 
isworn  out  by  lougdiaeaee  or  by  unnatural  stimulants ;  if  other  mcaus  of 
invigorating  the  system  were  used  at  (he  same  time,  and,  if  need  be, 
mustard  bip-bathe,  aloes,  flic.,  sometimes  resorted  to  as  auxiliaries, 
where  the  eeiual  stimulus  alone  proved  insufficient ;  very  few  cases  of 
absent  menstruation  would  resist.  We  should  not  then  see,  as  is  dow 
frequently  seen,  the  retention  of  the  menses  persisting  for  yean,  some- 
times for  the  whole  of  life,' in  spite  of  all  our  uunatoial  remedies; 
oausing  endless  anxiety  and  debility,  and  frequently  leading  to  fatal 
structural  disease,  which,  like  the  vulture,  ever  hovers  round  the  weak* 
ened  prej.  Thero  will  yet  come  a  time,  whcu  it  will  be  cloarly  seen, 
thnt  it  ia  as  wrong  to  stimulate  the  female  sexual  organs  with  these 
unnatural  means,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  as  to  stimulate  a  jaded 
frame  and  toil-worn  mind  with  whiskey  or  opium. 

"  When  menstmntlon  is  absent,  a  woman  is  never  quite  well,"  says 
Dr.  Ashwell ;  the  powers  of  the  coQStltutiou  gradually  became  die- 
ordered,  chlorosis  and  white  discharges  arc  very  frequently  induced, 
und  the  greatest  prostration  comes  slowly  tin.  Even  where  menstrmi- 
tion  is  retained  for  many  years,  we  must  be  slow  to  suspect  congemtal 
defect,  for  that  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  menstruation  in  the 
great  m^'ority  of  cases  comes  on  at  last,  even  under  the  present  inadt- 
quate  treatment. 
The  amenorrhajaoFjusprtiiioBls  afar  more  common  disease  taan 
^at  of  retention;  and  therefore  ofmuchgreatetimportauceto  sodetr- 
K'bdlrMed  by  medical  writers  into  two  kinds,  acute  aud  dVCKUd 
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BupprcssiOQ.  Bj  acuU  suppression  is  meant  the  sadden  checking  of 
the  discharge,  wxien  actually  present.  The  two  great  causes  of  this 
are,  cold,  and  violent  mental  emotion.  When  menstruating  women 
are  exposed  to  cold,  damp  feet,  &c.,  or  receive  a  sudden  mental  shock, 
as  of  terror  or  grief,  the  discharge  is  often  suddenly  arrested,  and  acute 
symptoms  of  either  inflammation  or  great  irritation  in  the  ovaries  and 
womb  follow,  I  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  acute  inflammation  of 
the  womb  or  ovaries,  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  arrested  meiK 
strnation.  But  more  frequently  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  organs 
alone  result,  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable  women,  in  whom  such 
an  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Here  there  is  acute  'pain  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  and  uneasiness 
in  the  pelvis.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  patient  is  anxious  and 
excited.  Nausea  is  also  a  frequent  symptom.  It  is  often  difficult  in 
such  a  case  to  distinguish  whether  there  be  not  acute  inflammation , 
but  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  with 
intervals  of  ease,  and  flies  rapidly  from  one  part  to  another';  also  the 
occurrence  of  hysterical  fits  or  fainting,  and  other  marks  which  denote 
irritation  rather  than  inflammation,  will  enable  the  physician  to  de- 
cide. Here  a  soothing  and  relaxing  treatment  should  be  used.  A 
general  warm  bath  at  96  degrees  should  be  given  (that  is,  warm,  not 
hot),  and  also  some  purgative  medicine,  and  Ipecacuanha  in  small 
doses,  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  thus  deaden  pain  and  calm  down 
fever  and  spasm.  The  injection  of  assafoetida  and  opium  into  the 
rectum  often  produces  an  almost  magical  relief.  The  injection  should 
be  kept  in  for  awhile  with  a  piece  of,  sponge.  By  these  means  the 
pam  and  congestion  will  be  relieved,  and  the  discharge  will  perhaps 
return  at  the  time,  though  this  cannot  always  be  expected.  Whether 
it  do  or  not,  no  subsequent  treatment  should  be  used,  till  just  before 
the  next  menstrual  period.  Then  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
favour  the  return  of  the  flow.  Fatigue  or  cold  should  be  sedulotisly 
avoided,  the  bowels  kept  free,  and  hot  mustard  hip  and  foot-baths 
taken  on  alternate  nights  for  a  few  nights  previously.  If  menstrua- 
tion occur,  all  is  well ;  but  if  it  do  not,  and  if  white  discbarges  be  set 
up  instead,  then  the  case  becomes  one  of  chronic  suppression,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Chronic  mppremoniB  of  very  firequent  occurrence.  Its  constitutional 
oiTccts  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  other  suppressed 
secretions,  such  as  the  bile,  the  feoces,  &c,  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,  a  fulness  of  blood,  and  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
afterwards  a  gradually  increasing  debility,  and  impoverishment  of  the 
whole  frame.  There  are  dififused  and  obstinate  headaches,  occasional 
giddiness,  with  specks  floating  before  the  eyes  and  diluted  pupils.  The 
surface  is  irregularly  hot  and  cold,  and  easily  chilled  ;  the  bowels  are 
constipated  ;  there  is  disordered  respiration,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
paiu:i  in  the  chest,  &c.  The  health  often  seriously  fails,  all  the  differ- 
ent organs  being  liable  to  be  impl'oated ;  and  organic  disease  may  be 
established  in  some  part.     Chloiosis  s  frequently  caused  by  chcaikvs. 


1  sappresslon :  ani  bystana,  is  very  gaaerally  found'  ■ 
with  it. 

Clironio  auppreaaion  may  ba  biougbt  on  in  many  wsys.  An  atta 
of  aoute  snppre^ion  maf  graduall;  puss  ioto  it.  Alter auchanUtac  , 
the, function  mny  not  .return  or  only  imperl'eetly ;  a  p^nfal  eflblt 
being  made  at  each  menstmal  period,  and  a  small  .quantity  of  blool 
accreted,  but  tbia  gradunlly  dying  airay.  It  may  alao  be  iraaaed  Yr 
grodaal  impairmeat  of  tbe  bealtb,  Crom  the  want  of  the  proper  ai 
Btimalua.  Tbia  is  a  very  frequent  musa ;  Indeed  it  is  rare  for  a  i  — _„_ 
woman,  eapacinlly  in  towna,  to  oontinue  loag  to  meastraatB  haalthi^^J 
Irregalaritiea  occrj,  monthly  perioda  are  frequently  miBse'l,  and  m" 
atrnatlou  becomea  painful  or  often  oeaaes. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  tbe  ovaries  receive  thoir  m 
ral  stimnlus  from  aesual  intercourse.  The  lla\r  of  all  tbe  seeretion 
depends  on  the  application  of  their  appropriate  aCi  ~  ~ 
flow  ofaaliva  is  promoted  by  (be  stimulus  of  fooil  In  tbe  month;  tl 
of  bile  by  the  aubatancea  posaing;  through  the  alimeotai'y  canal ;  tllM 
of  gastric  juice  by  the  prcsencE  of  food  in  the  stomach.  There  ii  no 
secreting  organ  whicti  can  possibly  remain  loug  active  and  beolUij; 
unless  it  receive  a  due  proportion  of  its  appropriate  stimulas;  and 
the  only  appropriate  stimulna  to  the  ovaries  is  aulual  i:  ' 
cbild-bearing. 

Chronic  supprcsaiun  frequently  depends  also  on  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb ;  and  also,  aa  Dr. -Tilt  baa  shewn,  on  indammatory 
states  of  the  ovaries.  Every  case  tlie.-efore  Bbaiild  be  carefully  ana- 
lysed, and  its  peculiar  cause  and  camplications  ascertained,  before  a. 
proper  treatment  can  be  adopted.  Independently  of  inflatumatory 
disease,  there  is  frequently  especially  ia  reeent  cases,  a  congested 
state  of  tbe  ovaries  and  nlerjs.  White  discharges  are  {reuerally  roond 
where  menstruatlDn  is  absent,  and  edow  tbe  congested  state  of  the 
sesual  organs,  which  It  is  theirolijeii  lo  relieie.  Cliromc supprecsion 
is  also  sometimes,  though  comparatively  rarely,  the  result  of  alow 
organic  disease  in  tbe  ovaries,  aucb  as  ovariaji  dropsy,  and  in  this  cm 
is  Incurable. 

In  ImiHns  this  very  common  disease,  it  ia  first  necessary  that  n 
should  learn  the  truo  cause  of  eacb  case.  To  do  so,  it  ia  very  fre- 
quently necessary,  and  in  probably  all  cases  it  is  advisable,  that  an 
examination  should  be  made  by  the  finger  or  the  speculum,  to  see  if 
there  be  any  ulcer  of  the  womb,  ovarian  inflammation,  4c.  The  gene- 
ral neglect  of  such  an  esamination  at  the  present  day,  ia  the  cause  of 
an  immense  number  of  errors  in  this,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  geni- 
tal diseases.  The  syinptoma  of  ulcerative  or  ovarian  diaeaae  are  or 
so  obscure,  that  witbont  a  phy^cnJ  ejcaminalion  it  is  impossible  e' 
for  ibe  most  experienced  man  to  come  to  a  cancluE^lon,  whether  or 
aucb  disease  exist.  If  it  do,  aod  be  not  diacoveiud,  we  cannot  eipact 
to  be  successful  in  the  treatment.  I4o  conscieutious  man  thinlii  of 
treaUng  any  other  part  of  the  body,  which  is  access 
our  touch,  irilhoat  using  every  possible  means  to  aid  his  diajnoas. 
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There  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  ocular  inspeciioD,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  mere  description  of  syn^^toms,  that  can  be  depended  on. 
Whenever  there  is  disorder  in  an  organ,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  structural  disease,  and  that  it  is 
merely  functional,  without  looking  at  the  organ,  if  that  be  at  all  pos- 
sible. And  surely  it  is  a  veiy  wrong,  as  well  as  a  very  slovenly,  neg* 
lect  of  the  power  which  nature  has  given  us  of  seeing  and  touching 
the  womb  and  other  sexual  organs,  to  allow  a  false  delicacy  to 
interfere  with  this  inspection,  in  any  case  where  these  organs  are 
implicated.  We  cannot  tell  from  the  mere  detail  of  symptoms  exactly 
what  is  the  matter  even  in  the  very  simplest  case ;  and  it  seems  to  mc 
to  be  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  in  both  physician  and  patient,  even 
to  hazanl  in  the  slightest,  so  valuable  a  thing  as  human  life  and 
health.  If  it  be  the  case,  as  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
that  man  should  frequently  inspect  the  female  sexual  organs,  and  if 
these  morbid  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame  between  the  sexes  are  to 
be  kept  up  at  any  price,  let  women  be  trained  (as  they  certainly  should 
be  in  any  case)  to  aid  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  these 
organs ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  said  of  human  beings,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  reflection,  that  they  allow  such  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
obvious  and  paramount  duty — the  eonseientious  investigation  of  every 
disease  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Until  scruples  of  sexual 
delicacy  throw  as  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  investigation  and 
treatment  of  sexual  diseases,  as  they  do  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  eyes, 
or  ears,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genital  diseases  have  any  fair  chance 
given  them ;  and  such  scruples  must  be  recognised  as  among  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  these  diseases,  and 
therefore  of  a  vast  amount  of  misery. 

Human  life  and  health  are  dirt-cheap  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
world  is  so  full  of  poverty,  misery,  and  disease ;  but  I  earnestly  hope, 
that  in  time,  when  a  higher  standard  of  health  prevails,  such  careless- 
ness and  imperfections  in  the  modes  of  investigating  disease  will  not 
be  generally  seen.  In  our  dispensaries — nay,  even  in  our  hospitals, 
all  must  deplore  the  summary  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  diseases 
are  so  often  diagnosed  and  treated.  The  doctor's  hands  are  far  too 
full,  and  he  can  pay  no  adequate  attention  to  the  immense  numbers, 
and  consequently  the  treatment  is  often  a  mere  farce.  These  hasty 
and  imperfect  habits  of  diagnosis  are  carried  into  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases  in  all  classes :  and  in  fact  the  amount  of  disease  prevents  pro- 
per attention  to  almost  any  single  case. 

If,  after  a  proper  examination,  the  chronic  suppression  be  found  to 
depend  on  ulceration  of  the  womb,  or  on  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries,  these  diseases  must  be  first  cured ;  and  then  if  menstruation 
do  not  return  spontaneously,  the  sexual  stimulus  and  a  bracing  treat- 
ment will  probably  induce  it.  If  there  be  congestion  of  the  sexual 
system,  and  a  plethoric  habit,  leeches  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  are  very  beneficial,  together  with  plenty  of  walking  exercise, 
bathing,  &c.,  all  of  which  means  tend  to  equalise  the  circulatloxv^  ^^& 
remove  local  congestious     They  thus  piep«Li^  \.\i^  ^«5  ^oit  HXska  \3Wi»» 
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fida!  action  of  ths  sexanl  stimulus,  which  in  all  theas  ca<eB  is  th 
that  is  uliinately  to  be  relied  on.    When  the  system  ia  chloroti 
enfeebUd,  a  brncing  treatment  is  necessary  alon^  with  sexual 
course  ;  which  should  be  asEd  (here  as  in  other  cases  where  the  f 
organs  are  in  a  weak  state),  in  moderation,  so  ae  not  to  orer  itimulal 
the  weakened  ovaries.    This  is  evidently  too  the  treatment  reqni^l 
for  the  very  frequent  eases  of  irregularity  or  compleie  snppression 
the  menses,  brought  on  by  aasua!  abstinence.    Mustard  hipbutha 

o;lier  auxiliaries  may  be  needed  in  many  casei        

frequently  beneficial.  Epilepsy,  Si.  Vilus'  di 
di^ieases,  are  someliaies  dependent  on  chrom'i 
and  are  cured  by  the  return  of  ihe  discharge. 

In  order  to  prevent  amenorrhcea,  care  should  be  taken  by  womelL 
not  to  ei^pose  themselves  to  cold  or  wet  while  menstruating.    HabK 
however  aecnstoms  the  body  to  this,  and  bathing  vomen  go  into  " 
sea,  whilst   menstruating,   without  injury.     Other  caases.  whieb 
(aid  Eomelime;   suddenly   to   arrest  mcnstmntioD  are,  sexual  inteiv 
course  or  violent  emetics  or  purgatives  during  menstruatiau,  and  Ibes^ 
causes  should  be  carefully  avoided.    Or.  Tilt  says,  that  if  women  wi 
generally  in  the  habit  of  wearing  drawers,  the  numbec  and  severiCy 
soxual  diseases  would  be  greatly  diminished.    These  articles  of  druit 
are  gradually  comini;  into  use,  but  are  still  not  nearly  aa  much 
aa  tbey  should  ba.     Cotton  stockings  tuo,  and  tbia  shoes,  expo! 
feet  to  cold  and  wet,  and  arc  eaid  Igy  one  of  the  Frencli  phygiciang  to 
he  among  the  chief  cansos  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  while  dii^ 
charEca  among  Ihe  Parisian  women.    To  prevent  chronic  anpprer  ' 
thii  great  means  U  a  due  amount  of  the  proper  stimulus  far  the 
L'icd,  and  a  healthy  life  in  other  respects 
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VICARIOUS     MENSTRUATION. 


This  is  a  curious  affection  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  absence 
of  natural  menstruation,  and  has  been  termed  **  a  freak  of  nature. 
A  quantity  of  blood  is  discharged  from  some  other  organ,  generally 
the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  this  discharge  takss  place 
periodically  at  the  menstrual  epochs.  It  causes  much  alarm  to  the 
patient,  but  is  not  dangerous,  and  ceases  after  a  time.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  true  primary  hermorrhage ;  but 
the  guiding  facts  are,  the  presence  of  amenorrhoea ;  the  occasional 
periodicity,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  disorder  and  disease,  which 
accompany  primary  hemorrhage.  White  discharges  sometimes  take 
the  place  o^dbsent  menstruation,  occurring  at  the  usual  periods,  last- 
ing the  usual  time,  and  attended  by  the  usual  catamenial  effort. 
This  is  most  common  in  delicate  girls  at  the  beginning  of  menstrua- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  these  Ticarioiis  affections  is,  to  restore  natural 
aenstmation. 


(EA  ^ 


DTSMENOBRH 
rPAINFUL   MENSTRUATION 


This  is,  as  Dr.  A.'iIiiFatl  says,  a  vary  cammau  dissase,  and  cuusea  inCeoM 
gofiering.  In  fact  the  disease,  in  its  aggrarated  farm,  is  some  tbiaa;  like  tli* 
pains  Dfohild-Virlili  occariing  erery  montli.  It  not  onl;  causes  intole- 
rable lufferiag,  but  very  freqaentlf  sterility  likewise -,  so  tbat  a  celebrated 
phj^ician  said  of  it,  "  ona  lialf  of  tbe  life  of  sach  a  patient  is  deroted  Ut 
Gatteriog,  and  the  other  bll^ted  by  sterility."  "  Single  iramen  are  psr- 
ticnlarly  prone  te  it,"  says  Dr.  Ashwell,  "  and  it  oftea  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated «it!i  a  tendency  to  strong  mental  emotion." 

Tlie  symptoms  of  painful  menstroation  are  us  follows.  Meoitroation 
becomes  irr^alar,  and  is  sometimes  excessive,  bnt  generally  scanty.  The 
disclmrge  is  emitted  with  indescribable  pain,  and  is  shreddy  or  clotted; 
laneiaating  and  shooting  paina  aca  felt  in  the  womb  aod  Tigina.  SoTore 
pain  is  also  felt  in  the  loios,  Bbooting  tovaids  the  gioia  and  down  the 
inside  dF  the  thighs  i  eipnlsatory  throes,  like  thosa  unabanr,  occur,  and 
tbe  patient  bears  down,  And  sometimes,  after  oipelling  a  clot,  experiences 
a  temporary  relief.  In  soma  coses  where  there  is  CDnsiderahte  coDgeition 
of  the  womb,  what  are  called  "Epnrions  abortions"  occor.  These  arc 
membranes  containing  a  clot  of  hlooi,  which  are  expelled  from  the  womb 
with  agonising  throes.  Acnte  pain  in  the  breasts  sometimes  precede* 
menstruation  for  some  days  ;  and  in  other  cases  headaches,  Pushing  of 
the  face,  weight  in  the  pelvis,  fall  and  qnick  pnlse  precede  the  attack, 
showing  that  there  is  inSammatory  action  going  on,  and  Foretelling  the 
oomiDg  storm.  Sometimes  the  meostmal  pains,  after  lasting  a  day  or  so, 
go  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  ea£y  ;  bat  freqnentty  they  last 
tbronghont. 

In  tho  intervals  there  is  often  no  suQ'ering,  and  at  first  bnt  slight  cod- 

i!titutioQal  distnibaace.    But  graduallr  the  health  becomes  impaired  : 

the  boweh  became  now  coastipated,  now  loose;  there  is  lass  of  appetite. 

emaciation,   and  pallor.      Frofose  wlute  discha^es  occur  during  the 

manstrual  intervals,  and  sometimes  ameaorrheea  ensues.     I'he  breasts 

n.>w  become  Qaccid,  and  almost  quite  disappear. 

The  e<iu9«  of  this  eicrBciatiog  malady  are  various.    It  is  aometioHi 

.     ao^axisteat  with  menstruation  from  puberty  npwardi ;  but  often  acisM 

mtt^taiaagaeae period.    It  lasti  in  many  coses  throughout  tbe  wholl 
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sexual  life  of  the  iroinan,  and  only  ceases  at  last  by  the  cessation  of  men- 
stTuation.  Hysterical  and  irritable  single  iromen  are  especially  its 
Tictims.  It  Tory  frequently  comes  on. gradually  from  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  as  amenorrhoea  does ;  and  in  the  most  of  these  cases  in 
single  iromen,  doubtless  depends  mahily  on  the  irant  of  healthy  exercise 
of  tne  organs.  It  sometimes,  but  rery  rarely,  arises  from  a  congenital 
narroved  state  of  the  os  nteri,  and  cervical  canal.  In  this  case  it  o^ns 
with  the  commencement  of  menstruation.  It  is  also  frequently  depen- 
dent on  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  ovarian  disease. 

In  thetreatment  of  dysmenorrhoea,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  the  particular  case  before  us,  and  an  examination  with  the 
finger  and  speculum  is  almost  always  necessary,  else  the  treatment  may 
very  probably  be  erroneous.  By  the  use  of  these  means  of  investigation 
it  will  be  seen,  whether  there  be  ulceration  or  ovarian  disease.  If  roimd, 
these  must  be  treated,  and  their  cure,  which  can  generally  be  effected,  if 
they  are  recognised,  will  probably  remove  the  dysmenorrhoea.  If  there 
be  congenital  narrowing  of  the  canal,  it  must  be  dilated  by  sponge  tents, 
and  this  has  in  several  instances  produced  a  cure.  If  no  inflammatory 
disease  be  found,  sexual  intercourse,  along  with  a  general  bracing  hygienic 
treatment  should  be  used,  and  is  by  far  me  best  remedy.  HeaUhy  exer- 
cise is  alvays  the  best  treatment  for  organs  which  are  in  an  irritable 
nervous  state,  calming  and  soothing  the  nervous  excitement,  and  gradu- 
ally training  the  disordered  parts  to  a  regulated  and  healthy  discharge  of 
their  functions.  "  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  in  the  various  organs, 
as  \veU  as  in  the  whole  being ;  for  when  these  are  not  healthily  employed, 
each  in  their  own  special  manner,  pain  and  disorder  are  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  mark  their  dissatisfaction.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  **dysmen- 
orrhcea  is  often  cured  by  marriage  and  child-bearing ;  but  not  always, 
and  aggravated  cases  occur  in  married  women."  Of  course  sexual  inter- 
course cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  cure,  if  there  be  ulceration  or  sid>- 
acute  ovarian  inflammation ;  in  these  cases  it  will  rather  do  harm. 
Impregnation  frequently  takes  place  in  this  disease,  and  is  even  more 
powerful  than  sexual  intercourse  in  producing  a  cure ;  for  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  meostruation  is  stopped,  and  the  sexual 
organs  have  time  to  escape  from  the  ttiabit  of  morbid  action ;  and 
they  receive  fresh  impulses  and  a  more  healthy  tone  from  the  new  train 
of  actions  during  pregnancy.  Frequently  however,  the  patients  are  barren, 
and  this  great  natural  curative  process  unavailable; 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  also  to  give  relief  in  the  menstrual 
attack.  At  the  first  onset  of  pain,  the  patient  should  take  a  hip-bath 
at  96  degrees,  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  and  repeat  this  thrice 
a  day,  going  into  bed  after  it,  till  warmth  is  restored.  Small  nauseating 
doses  of  Ipecacuanha,  such  as  half  a  grain  every  hour,  should  also  ^ 
given,  which  grreatly  ease  menstruation.  The  injection  into  the  rectum 
of  15  or  20  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  warm  water,  is  also  very  good. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  we  must  endeavor  to  eradicate  throuji^oat 
society,  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  imoortant 
is  sexual  abstinence.  It  is  chiefly  in  single  women  tbat  it  ocounu  _ml 
whether  it  be  merely  a  functional  ^^aA^  oi  ^^s^gooil  ^tl  ^vtosoL ' 
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matioD,  it  is  seinit  abstinence,  □ngratifiiHl  sexiuJ  desires,  and 
in  many  cases  maiCurbatioD  arising  from  CliSEeungial^DddosiiBi,  wliick 
cliiedy  canse  it.  It  is  also  vary  impoitaot,  t!iic  tlii.  Eligliter  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  nieastruatiuu,  so  unimrEatJj  neglected,  sliould  b9  met  at 
the  beginning,  and  should  not  be  alloored  to  afsamo  an  aggriirated  form. 
Tbis  is  espociallf  requisite,  if  these  pains  be  not  co-uiiiieut  with  meii- 
struition,  but  come  on  later  ;  if  moDstruatian  becomes  giadually  muie 
painrul  than  it  has  beeo,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  theie  is  growbig  dtt- 
ccder,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  should  bo  iuTestigated  and 
reraDTed.  In  many  Tomcn  maostcuation  is  habitually  attended  with 
more  or  less  pain  and  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  of  sexual  life, 
and  in  these  cases  the  morbidity  may  be  so  much  a  part  of  tbe  original 
constitution,  as  to  be  ircemediable.  Dr.  Bennett  says  "  It  is  only  witb 
the  patient  herself  in  health,  CbaC  you  cau  compare  her  in  distase ;"  and 
thus  when  menstruation,  baring  been  preitausly  easy,  becomes  difficult, 
Wi  may  be  certain  that  some  morbid  cause  is  at  ivurk,  whicL  Ebuuld  at 
once  be  attended  to,  and  remoTed. 

Dr.  Ashwell  says  ■■  Erery  Case  of  painful  menstruatiun  is  not  to  bs 
called  dysmenDrihiM ;  if  the  pain  aad  tightness  in  the  head  and  lohu, 
wiiich  liaTe  preceded  menstruation,  pass  away  as  the  secretion  inccoasel,', 
it  is  not  dysmenorrhiEa."  Although  in  some  women  inensCrualion  takOI 
place  without  the  least  pain,  yet  it  is  generally  accompanied  and  pis- 
ceded  by  symptoms.  These  are,  fulness  la  the  pelria,  pains  in  the  luinl 
and  orarian  regions,  and  somettmes  bearing  down  pains  of  an  eipolsiTe 
character.  These  are  Tory  wacral,  and  constitute  what  is  called  tbA 
"-  usual  catomeuial  effort.''  But  these  symptoms  are  not  to  be  lookel  on 
as  natural,  because  th«y  are  ^neial.  They  ace  a  sign  of  the  comma 
deterioration  of  the  female  constitution  in  our  society,  and  as  such  are  a  iifp 
of  erior.  In  the  same  way  child-birth  is  known  to  be  very  much  man 
painful  among  ciTiliied  nations  than  among  savages.  Savage  womai 
bear  children  with  little  pain,  and  I  presume  that  menstFuatiun,  which 
is  a  kindoF  parturition,  is  in  them  usually  attended  with  no  pain,  aa  it 
is  with  the  most  liealthy  womeii  among  ourselves.  It  should  be  our 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  elevate  this  function  in  woman  to  the  natural 
and  typical  standard  of  health,  just  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  uthsl 
organs  and  faculties  of  oui  being.  The  causes  of  the  general  sexual 
dnterioratiDn  arc  the  peculiarly  unhealthy  sexual  life  o(  cur  society,  and  ^ 
especially  of  its  female  part;  and  also  the  generally  imperfect  stale  of  ad 
the  physical  virtues,  in  which  respect  civiliicd  man  stands  in  such  marked 
inferiority  to  hissavaga  brother.  It  is  not  our  part  to  piquo  ourselies  on 
possessing  a  different  and  a  higher  class  of  virtues,  but  to  aim  at  the 
c^nol  developement  of  all,  knowing  that  ail  are  equally  necessary  to 
our  health  and  happincfs  ;  nor  to  neglect  tho  valuable  knowledge  we  may 
get,  by  comparing  ourselves  with  a  ruder  part  of  our  race.  The  female 
reproudctire  organs,  moreover,  are  the  work-shop  of  life  ;  all  of  us  are  in 
fact  secretions  from  these  organs,  and  from  the  testes  of  the  male  ;  and 
if  the  secreting  actions  of  these  mo^t  important  organs  be  allowed  Co  b« 
babitaally  in  a  disordered  nud  vitiated  state,  the  effuct  ou  the  hoatth  of  aD 
ffataatt  be  most  iajariooi. 
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MENORRHAGIA. 

0& 

PROFUSE    MENSTRUATON. 


Bt  this  is  meant  menstruation,  characterized  by  excess  in  quantity 
or  in  frequency.  There  are  two  kinds  ;  one,  in  which  there  is  merely 
the  natural  secretion  in  excess,  and  the  other  in  which  pure  blood  is  dis- 
charged by  the  uterine  vessels.  The  latter  variety  is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  clots  of  blood  in  the  discharge,  or  by  its  stiffening  the  linen, 
which  appearances  are  not  seen  in  the  normal  menstrual  fluid.  In 
the  majority  of  severe  cases,  there  is  this  direct  uterine  bleeding. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  following.  The  flow  of  blood  at 
the  menstrual  periods  becomes  much  more  profuse  than  natural,  continu- 
ing for  several  days  longer  than  it  should  do.  .  The  menstrual  periods 
are  also  frequently  approximated,  so  that  menstruation  occurs  every 
three  weeks,  or  every  fortnight.  Thus  in  many  cases  the  woman  ^s 
almost  always  menstruating ;  one  lengthened  period  being  scarcely  over, 
when  another  begins.  In  the  menstrual  intervals  there  is  usually  profuse 
leucorrhoca.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
the  discharge  comes  on  suddenly  in  gushes,  unlike  the  slow  dropping 
exudation,  that  characterizes  the  natural  secretion.  The  constitution^ 
effects  are  those  which  are  produced  by  a  drain  on  the  system,  or  by  loss 
of  blood  from  any  other  part.  At  first  languor  and  weakness  in  the 
loins ;  then  severe  aching  in  the  loins  and  back,  coming  round  to  the 
thighs  and  groins ;  acute  headaches,  often  confined  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  driven  into  the  head ;  ringing  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  sights 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  the  sensation  as  if  a  clock  were  ticking  in  the 
head ;  increasing  pallor  and  debility,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  melancholy  and  nervousness,  at  timet 
almost  to  insanity ;  dropsy  of  the  eyelids  and  feet,  from  the  increasing 
thinness  of  the  blood ;  also  sometimes  prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  vagiaa 
from  rehixation. 

If  the  disease  occur  in  a  plethoric  married  woman  who  lives  freely,  it 
is  often  of  an  active  and  more  violent  character,  while  in  the  delicate 

i among  whom  it  is  much  more  frequent,)  it  is  rather  of  a  passive  kind, 
n  the  former  case  it  is  often  caused  by  the  application  of  cold  daring 
menstruation,  which,  if  it  do  not  arrest  the  discharge  suddenly,  as  wa 
have  seen  it  often  does,  may  on  the  contrary,  produce  a  profuse  llowx 
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Bttaadcd  by  feiecisli  Bymptoms:  and  the  habit  of  priiruse  meoGtruiitioB 
caatinucs  at  Bubsegueat  periodE.  In  these  coses  mea^tinatiau  is  prece- 
ded by  3,  feeliiig  of  tenEiau  and  EqIiuiee  id  the  pQlris,  with  weiffht  and 
chcobbing  in  the  womb.  The  discbarge  is  often  emitted  witb  pain  iind 
expulsatory  throeG,  the  Qov  lesseoing  doriog  a  pain,  and  increasing  en  iU 
■nbsldence. 

The  TWoiu!  form  of  the  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  among  delicate  and  nerrons  wumen.  In  it  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  local  pain  during  tiie  flow,  but  eitreme  debiJity  and  eibaustioa 
is  often  prodaced.  Although  a  fatal  result  is  very  rote,  yec  life  is  often 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  ojoat  losses  of  blood.  The  disease  alio 
frequeatly  occurs  about  the  period  of  menstrual  decline.  This  takes  plan 
ia  many  women  about  the  age  of  44,  bat  in  the  greater  number  from  4? 
to  50.  This  period  is  in  many  cases  atteaded  witb  great  losses  of  blood 
from  the  womb.     These  continue  long,  oFtea  for  scvoral   years,  and  axt 

imes  very  encBSsive.     The  bleeSng  sometimes  continues  for  weeki, 

a  montl^,  without  complete  cessatioa,  and  the  prostration  of  healdt 
may  lie  oitreuie.  Fear  of  organic  disease,  such  as  cancer,  is  often  es* 
cited  by  these  protracted  bleedings,  and  life  is  sometimes  lost  from  meis 
eihaostion.  These  hemnrrhag(«  may  continne  for  fromoneto  four  yeanfe, 
and  yet  terminate  in  health,  and  the  decline  of  the  I'unction, 

As  the  fonns  of  meaotrhagia  ace  larions,  so  are   its  causci.      Tb* 
essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  an  arec-excit!^  state  of  the  oTariea, 
which  dischiirge  too  rapidly  immatnre  eggs ;    and    in  a  coneEsted  Oaa 
irritable  state  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  vomb,  which  gives  rise  tii- 
the  profuse  attendant  menstrual  discharges.     When  once  morbid  and 
excessiTB  action  has  been  excited  in  these  parts,  it  is  kept  up  by  habit;, 
and  the  dischaige  of  eggs  and  of  blood  at  last  assume  a  passire  and  habits 
ual  character.    As  chlorosis  and  amonorrlioea  are  frequently  the  effitat.! 
of  insul&uLent  stimulos  to  the  ovaries,   so  menorrbagia  often  pr(    '*' 
jrom  thoii  over  stimulus,      Excessive  venery  is  very  apt  to  prodn 
especially  vhoca  the  seiual  organs  have  been  unaccustomed  to  the 
r^  stimulus.    Thus  in  women  who  have  married  late,  even  a  moderatt 
unonnt  of  venereal  eicitement  might  induce  it.    Tliosame  may  be  saidol 
delicate  and  snsceptible  girls,  who  take  little ciorcise.  and  therefore  all  whou 
organs  are  in  a  habitually  weak  andeiatable  state.    But  the  over  stimnla- 
tion  of  the  organs  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  is  also  a  most  important 
cause  of  the  disease.    This,  together  with  over  lactation,  often  cantea 
menortliagia.      Abortion   frequently  causes,  or  is  caused  by,  previon* 
menorrhagia ;  for  this  is  really  an  ovarian  abortion.    The  eggs  nrcuM 
off  by  the  ovaries  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  prematurely,  just  OS  tl^ 
child  is  ca.st  off  by  the  womb  before  the  proper  time.     An  iufiammatorr  1 
state   of  the   ovaries,  and  ulcers  of  the   womb  are  frequeut  causes  M  1 
meaorrhagia,  as  of  the  other  diseases  of  menstruation.    Cold,  especiallT  1 
daring  raensttuatioD,  is  anoliiar  frequent  cause,  producing  congestion  aM  J 
diBon£r  of  the  secreting  organs.     Dr.  Ashwell  says  moverover,  (hat  tha   1 
formof  the  disease,  which  occurs  at  menstrual  decline,  U  caused  mo>^  J 
/wgomtly  than  is  supposed,  by  the  avoidance  of  complete  sexual  ir*"*-  ~ 
feaiw^  and  thg  coaBequeat  derangement  and  congestion  of  the  ovariu 
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womb.  Ttds  abstinence  is,  he  fears,  not  seldom  practised,  to  avoid  ^e 
risk  of  adding  to  an  already  numerous  family.  Masturbation  is  also 
without  doubt  a  frequent  cause  in  the  single ;  the  excessive  abuse  of  the 
organs  being  more  apt  to  cause  this  disease,  than  on  excess  in  the  normal 
stimulus.  Menorrha^a  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  profuse  sper- 
matorrhoea in  the  male ;  the  sperm  cms  and  the  germ  cells  being  toe 
rapidly  discharged,  and  in  a  crude  and -immature  tona.  in  the  worst  cases. 

In  treating  a  case  of  menorrhagia,  we  must  first  ascertain  its  peculiar 
cause.  An  examination  by  the  nnger  and  speculum  should  be  made  to 
see  whether  there  be  any  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of -the  womb  or  orarian 
disease.  Br.  Ashwell  says  that  a  digital  examination  frequently  reveals 
nothing,  but  a  flabby  state  of  the  neck  -of  the  womb  and  vagina,  and  an 
OS  rather  more  patulous  than  natural,  together  with  profuse  white  dis- 
charges. If  the  disease  be  the  result  oT  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  of 
frequent  abortions,  or  over-lactation :  separation  from  the  husband 
should  be  enjoined  for  a  time,  or  the  child  weaned.  During  the  men- 
strual intervals,  in  the  passive  forms  of  the  disease,  every  means  should 
be  tried  to  brace  the  general  health.-  A  life  in  the  open  air,  with  cold 
shower  baths  to  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also 
astringent  vaginal  injections,  should  be  employed,  to  cure  the  leucorrfaoea 
and  ffive  tone  to  the  parts.  All  causes  of  excitement  of  mind  or  body 
should  also  be  avoided,  and  sexual  intercourse  either  quite  discontinued, 
or  used  in  great  moderation.  In  the  cases  of  active  monorrhagia  in  the 
plethoric,  purgatives  are  useful ;  or,  still  better,  exercise  and  spare  diet, 
with  the  avoidance  of  unhealthy  excitement. 

But  besides  the  constitutional  means  to  be  used  in  the  menstrual  inter- 
vals, especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  restrain  the  actual  flow.  For  a 
few  days  previous  to  menstruation  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
excitement  or  fatigue,  and  the  patient  should  lie  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture a  good  deal,  so  as  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
•'  Without  the  use  of  the  recumbent  position,"  says  Dr.  Ashwell,  **  all 
means  will  prove  unavailing.*'  When  the  flow  begins,  this  posture  should 
be  strictly  maintained,  and  continued  till  the  period  is  over,  as  very  flight 
exertion  increases  or  renews  the  discharge.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
cool ;  and  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  great,  cold  clothes  should  be  applied  to 
the  vulva,  and  over  the  hips,  and  astringent  injections  used.  The  cold  is 
not  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  it  is  apt  to  produce 
spasm  of  the  womb,  but  rather  when  the  natural  secretion  seems  nearly 
over,  and  clots  are  passed.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  extreme  ex- 
haustion, every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  for 
fear  of  an  immediately  fatal  issue.  Here  the  best  of  all  means  is  to 
plug  the  vagina  with  dry  tow.  This  directly  presses  on  the  bleedinp 
vessels  and  stops  the  discharge.  The  best  internal  medicine  in  passive 
menorrhagia  is  the  ergot  of  rye,  which  has  a  specific  action  on  the  womb, 
causing  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Five  grains  of  the  powder  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  the  plethoric  variety,  if  there  be  quick  pulse,  with  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  womb,  attending  the  discharge,  nausea  should  be  induced  by  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  given  every  hour.    TViis  v& ^xsiQ^^.^^xEoa.'ai^^'tSBM^'' 
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To  prtimit  CMb  diEeafe,  iEsvoriauB  caos^  miuc  bo  extirpated.  Icoc 
mndi  mare  frequeaCl;  in  delicate  and  irritable  womea ;  and  ibcEe,  as  .^ 
Asb«e11  sajE,  "are  a  mucb  mora  numerous  class  than  the  robust.'' 
CuCil  theiofora,  the  gcucral  strength  of  the  sei  in  greatly  elevated,  yn, 
i^DDoChope  satis ractcrily  to  pret  ent  this  disease.  The  piorailing  habits  of 
seiual  abstinence,  which  render  tba  sexual  system  weak  and  irritable,  and, 
proae  to  OTer-excltemenC,  must  also  be  changed  before  adequate  prereB^ 
lion  is  possible.  Yeuereal  excesses  and  masturbation  should  be  caceful|x 
avoided,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  the  natural  sexual  stimnla^^ 
used.  Frequent  pregnancy  caa  be  borne  vttb  impunity  only  by  m 
robust  womeD ;  and  is  fiJl  of  danger  to  the  delicate,  and  to  those  vho^ 
life  is  not  a  very  healthy  one.  Orer-lactation  is  very  voakeain 
to  the  general -liMlth,  and  especially  to  the  sexual  organs,  betnM 
vhich  and  the  breasts  there  is  so  iniimati;  u  sympathy.  S  "~ 
arrest  of  the  secretion  of  millc  is  often  the  cause  of  inflammation 
ovaries  ;  and  an  nonatnral  prolongation  of  suckling  may  readily  inok 
the  ovaries  irritable  and  enfeebled.  Ulceratioa  of  tho  womb  and  o'  '" 
disease  must  also  be  prevented.  'Che  avoidaacB  of  complete  sesnal 
(Durfia,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  as  a  frequent  cause  ot  the  menorrh* 
gia  of  advanced  life,  is  a  very  important  subject,  of  which  I  shall  speu 
afterwards.  ^^ 

M«norrli3nia  is  also  greatly  favoured  by  a  prevalent  idea  ami 
women,  that  copious  meustraation  is  a  healthy  sign  ;  just  as  it  u 
common  idea  amang  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  is  healthy  to  pass  mi 
arine,  a.  belief  which  favours  Che  progress  of  diabetes.  This  belieE  of 
induces  women  to  neglect  the  disease  in  its  commencement.  The  amoi 
of  the  natural  discharge  varies  in  different  women,  in  some  being  m 
abnodant  than  in  others  ;  but  each  woman  should  judge  by  what  is 
ral  to  herself  in  health,  and  if  menstruation  bee 
4iui  it  has  been,  should  notueglsct  this  indication 
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Brthis  is  meant  the  varions  non-venereal  and  non-infections  dischargei 
1^  mncus,  pns,  &c.,  that  proceed  from  the  vagina,  and  are  popularly 
called  **  the  whites. "  Of  all  female  diseases,  none  is  so  common  as 
this.  **Few  married  women,  especially  mothers,  escape  it,"  says  Dr. 
Ashwell.  The  delicate  and  middle-aged  are  more  prone  to  it,  than  the 
yonng  and  robust,  and  it  is  commoner  in  the  married  than  ihe  single, 
like  all  other  inflammatory  diseases  ;  thus  contrasting  with  the  nerrous 
functional  diseases,  which  are  far  more  common  in  the  single.  The 
disease  is  found  in  all  varieties  of  severity,  from  the  very  mild,  to  the 
most  aggravated  form. 

The  discharge  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  or  congested  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vagina,  vulva,  or  womb.  The  symptoms  of  an 
acute  attack  are,  a  feeling  of  heat  and  tenderness  in  the  parts,  followed 
by  a  mucous  or  mnco-purulent  discharge.  There  is  also  some  scalding 
in  making  water,  and  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  If  the  disease  be 
not  cured,  it  may  gradually  become  chronic ;  the  pain,  heat,  and  scald- 
ing disappear,  but  a  copious  discharge  continues ;  and  in  this  chronic 
state,  the  disease  has  a  tendency  to  prove  very  obstinate,  and  to  e^aust 
greatly  the  strength.  The  pain,  heat,  and  scalding,  often  last  also  in- 
definitely in  a  subdued  form,  and  are  very  easily  re-excited. 

The  great  cause  which  renders  this  disease,  as  well  as  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  female  sexual  organs,  so  very  cnronic  and  obstinate,  is  the 
periodical  return  of  menstmaiion.  This  congests  these  organs,  and  thus 
at  every  monthly  period,  fans  anew  the  flame  of  their  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Thus  these  white  discharges,  when  once  well  established,  often 
last  for  a  great  part  of  life,  and  sradually  produce  the  most  serious  im- 
pairment of  health.  The  constant  drain  breaks  down  the  system,  pro- 
ducing pallor,  debility,  pain  in  the  back,  palpitations,  dyspepsia,  &c.  and 
all  the  train  of  symptoms  more  quickly  induced  by  monorrhagia.  In  the 
young,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  and  consumption,  are  apt  to  be  induced 
by  it.  Prolapse  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  and  also  sterility,  are  not  in- 
frequently caused  by  it. 

In  moit  cases  however,  the  disease  is  of  a  milder  nature,  and  produces 
oaly  a  certain  amount  of  weakncsi  and  paVVoi.      ^'sn.'Ql^  ^^\siv2a>  vsiiSsks^^ 


wlien  in  nausaill;  >!:oi>d  healtli,  arc  novEr  freo  Trani  I  Gucorrbcea ; 
there  is  probably  no  iliseaae  so  mach  iieglfrtod.  It  is  oul j  when  the  «; 
ptoms  ire  uggrarated,  tliat  aid  is  ouiioiisly  saaght, 

Tlio  disohiirge  is  soraelimes  very  aopious,  wettinK  soTaral  napkini 
the  day,  aad  vc  cannat  voader  thaC  this  Ehould  sooa  eihauBt 
■trength.  Sometimes  it  is  aoC  abunilaut,  but  Tory  acrid,  caiiEineexoa 
tion  of  the  lips  of  the  valva  aod  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  Tha  dischi 
Taiies  in  colonc  and  uatare  ;  GometicneB  it  is  colaurlesB,  and  then  J 
pure  maons  ;  nt  athei  times  it  is  yellov,  and  then  it  is  pus  ;  and 
qaently  it  is  muco-pmnlbut,  whkhiis  a  miiCure  of  the 
Fus  is  ai«Ay  a  sign  of  inflammution,  being  the  matter  secreted  by  an 
fiamed  ETLrface  ;  aud  the  mnco-pumlent  secretion  sbons  a  minor  ital 
inOummatiaa,  each  as  is  found  in  the  cbronic  stage  of  leucorrl 
Porepus  is  veryseldom  diEcbarged  in  abundance  from  the  female  aa 
organs,  ei^epc  in  infections  gonorthtea,  when  large  quaatities  of  it 
formed.   The  colourless  mucus  often  mroes  ftum  oougesti ' ''' 


any  iuSammaCory  action.  A  vhite  curdy  matter  that  is  sometimes  M 
is  of  little  consiiqaence,  ns  it  comes  from  the  mucouj;  follicles  on  the  bM 
of  the  uterus  when  simply  ca[i[!;ested ;  nrheceas  a  peculiar  glaiiy  trlM 
parent  mucDS,  like  unboiled  white  of  ngg^  eamos  from  the  follicles,  iutil 
the  cervical  clmal,  and  is  a  sign  of  its  iuUammation,  wlkidi  is  an  itf 
pnrtant  affection. 

The  aa.i,uriU  oiucous  vhicli  tuoistens  the  passage,  is,  vhen  parboil 
healthy,  never  enough  to  constitute  a  discha^e ;   but  in  a  great  paiti 

da,y  or  tno  before  aud  after  monitruation,  so  as  to  form  a  dischaiK 
This  oTer-searetioa.  althauf;h  it  is  m  frequont,  and  produces  so  littie  M 
eltiut  on  the  health,  that  it  is  not  regarded,  iji  a  liga  of  a  somewhat  caair 
gested  state  of  the  parts ;  and  the  oongeBtian  may  rea^iy  be  increafed  bf 
Tiuiaas  cause?,  and  i^ve  rise  to  a  pernuuicnt  disgharge.  or  be  aggraiated 
into  inflammation.  Although  in  many  cases  of  leui:atrhiBa,  when  Che 
discharga  is  of  a  colourless  nature,  there  is  meruly  coogi^stiuu  ;  yetwheO' 
ever  the  disoharge  is  yellow,  aud  in  almost  all  cases,  in  wbJcb  it  bss 
seriously  weakened  tbo  system,  the  disea&e  la  of  an  iiyiammalsry  natOK. 
It  is  generally  impossible  to  tell  certainly,  by  the  discbarge,  Che 
differmce  between  leucorrho^a,  and  gonorrhota.  The  only  apparent  diff- 
erences are,  that  pure  pus  la  seldom  seen  in  abundance  except  in  goo- 
oirhiiio,  in  wtiich  disease  morearer  the  symptoms  are  generally  molf , 
violent,  and  the  Drethra  is  mere  opt  to  be  intlamed.  And  yet  tbcr~ 
must  be  a  great  dilfBrence  in  the  nature  of  the  dueoses,  for  gonorrhmt 
very  infectious,  wheraa»  leucorrluaa  is  very  rarely  so  ;  still  ther — 
cases,  in  whioh  the  husband  mny  ba  infected  by  a  peculiarly 
lonEDrrhoia.  However  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  a  man  g 
gonorrhma,  he  may  conclude  that  the  female,  from  whom  he  has 
trHoted  it,  bas  aieguhu  venereal  disease. 

I«ucucrhcBa  is  severe  and  obstinate  in  proporUon  to  the  amonnt  o 

mucous  surface  affected.    In  many  cases  the  disease  is  coaSned  ti 

raira,  tor  it  latsy  be  cured  by  applying  astringents  to  that  pan  alt 

iy  teparatioEtlw  labia..     Butinldia  sovenfihroaic  uues  Chu  wholeofi 


vagina  is  generally  inrolrecU  and  these  cases  are  very  frequently  compli* 
cated  by  ulcers  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  inflammation  of  Uie 
oerncal  canaL 

The  cauaes  of  this  most  important,  disease  are  very  various.  It  ii 
moflt  common  in  married  women,  and  in  those  who  have  borne  children ; 
because  after  child<-birtii.the  womb  does  not  return  quite  to  its  virgin  siz6, 
but  remains  somewhat  larger  and  more  vitalised,  and  the  vagina  is  always 
more  relaxed,  and  more  prone  to  congestion  a^d  inflammation,  than  in  the 
virgin.  Besides  this,  abortion  and  child-birth  are  in  many  cases  followed 
by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  gives  rise  to 
leucorrhoea..  The  sanguineous  congestion,  moreover,  of  the  womb  and  ex- 
ternal passages  ^Auring  pregnancy  and  cbildrbirth,  throughout  the  whole 
of  which  period  the  vagina  and  vulva  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  may  re- 
main in  a  minor  degree  afterwards,  predisposing  the  parts  to  inflamma- 
tory action.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  more  the  vitality  of  any 
part  is  elevated,  the  more  prone  does  it  become  to  inflammation.  SexuzU 
intercourse  also,  if  excessive,  may  produce  leucorrhoea.  The  various 
diseases  of  menstruation  are  in  generalaccompanied  byleucorrhcea,  which 
helps  to  relieve  the  congestion,  or  inflammation,  of  the  other  sexual  or- 
gans. Cold,  and  the  wearing  of  insufficient  clothing,  especially  thin  shoes 
and  cotton  stockings,  are  also  frequent  causes. 

All  these  causes  are  greatly  promoted,  and  the  disease,  when  once 
established,  is  made  so  very  difficult  thoroughly  to  cure,  from  two  principal 
reasons ;  namely,  first,  the  periodical  congestion  of  the  sexual  organs 
every  month,  and  secondly,  the  very  unnatural  and  sedentary  life  that 
most  women  lead.  They  take  little  exercise,  but  remain  always  within 
doors,  which  weakens  the  senerai  health  ;  and  very  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  which  keep  all  the  pelvic  organs  con- 
stantly in  a  heated  and  congested  state,  and  render  it  almost  impossible 
thoroughly  to  cure  severe  cases  of  leucorrhcea.  From  the  same  reasons 
the  rectum  becomes  inactive,  and  piles  and  constipation  are  exceedingly 
frequent  in  women,  and  when  present,  keep  up  the  leucorrhoea. 

The  custom  of  two  persons  sleeping  together,  wbich  is  so  generai  in 
this  country,  is  not,  I  believe,  so  healthy  as  the  continental  one  of  using 
separate  couches.  It  increases  the  warmth,  just  as  too  large  a  quantity 
of  clothes  would  do ;  and  thus  is  often  relaxing,  and  tends  to  favour  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  diseases  of  debility,  especially  in  townspeople, 
who  require  all  the  cool  air,  and  other  bracing  influences  they  can  get. 
Moreover  die  iuvoluntary  movements  during  &leep  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
disturbance ;  and  the  rest  (that  invaluable  restorative)  is  seldom  so  good 
as  when  each  individual  sleeps  alone. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  It  is  of  great  importance,  that  means 
should  be  early  adopted.  There  is  no  di^ase  which  women  neglect  so 
often  as  it  is  so  common ;  and  thus  the  acute  and  first  attacks  of 
it  are  disregarded,  and  the  disease  albwed  to  lake  firm  root  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  tact  women,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  seldom  or  never 
apply  for  aid,  unless  either  the  acute  symptoms  are  very  severe,  or  the 
disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  begun  seriously  to  impidr  the 
health.    Women  will  go  about  for  yeai^  sxifi^xm^  l\«r^  \Xi\%  ^^-i^&ssuNsi^ 
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tnilidy.if  it  be  DC  all  endurable,  and  submictiiig  to  a  languid  and  ImpnfM 
eilslBuce,  racber  tbiiii  brin|{  tliemielies  to  consult  a,  medical  man.  It  ■■ 
nut  delicacy  nlone  tbat  restrains  them,  but  neglect  also,  whieb  is  nn- 
fortunatel;  TUry  commoo  in  wamea,  at  least  in  tbeir  ovn  illDesses. 
Tbii  wane  of  attention  to  self,  is  a  part  of  tbe  general  solf-sacrificiiiB 
character  of  that  sei  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  vhenever  this  leaa> 
to  the  promotion  of  disease,  it  is  a  great  evil.  No  woman  sbonU 
allow^any  Bymptoms  of  ill-healtb  to  eiut,  either  from  dolicacy  o:  '  ~ 
without  taking  proper  means  to  remoTe  them. 

In  acute  ieucorrhiEa,  where  there  »  heat,  tenderness,  and  active  im 
flammatioD,  the  Ireutmini  should  be  mild  and  soothing ;  rest,  a  dose  o 
opening  medicine,  washing  with  tepid  water,  together  with  the  avoidanoi 
of  late  huurs,  sexual  intercourse,  and  other  excitements.  By  thaH 
means  the  attack  will  in  general  speedily  subside.  But  if  it  do  not,  anl 
iC  the  discharge  becomes  chronic,  then  the  best  treatment  is  h;  ailringtm 
injections  into  the  vagina ;  whicli,  if  well  manageil,  ind  assisted  by  l 
regular  life,  will  generally  efiect  a  cure.  The  best  astringents  are  alum 
sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  oak  bark,  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  firM 
three  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water.  Ttu 
alum  injection  is  the  best  for  general  use,  and  if  used  properly,  rareh 
fails  to  eBcct  a  care  in  two  or  three  weeks.  But  injections  constantl;bJ^ 
because  they  are  not  properljr  used.  The  vagina  is  a  long  canal,  aiut 
unless  the  injectian  reach  the  whole  surface  affected,  a  radical 
be  lookei)  for. 

The  wuv  to  give  injections  is,  to  support  the  hips  by  a  hard  cnshinif 
and  place  beneath  the  patient  a  Qat  bed-pan  or  other  dish  ;  tb(     '  '"" 
the  lotion,  using  the  pump-bandied  syringe,  and  an  clastic  tube  a 
long,  so  that  the  injection  will  be  carried  to  the  enJ  of  the  vagina.     Iiw' 

joct  about  a  pint  at  a  time,  and  retain  it  for  live  or  t"~      ' * 

napkin.  This  requires  the  help  of  another  person,  but 
tual  than  injecting  onc's-aeir.  The  injection  should  be  used  at  first  twios 
a  day,  and  aftoi  a  fortnight  once  a  da;  will  be  enough.  If  one  kind  (4 
injection  fail,  another  may  be  tried,  and  it  is  sometimes  good  to  vaiy 
them  at  intervals.  When  aeuie  has  been  effected,  cold  water  should  hi 
i^ecCed  once  or  twice  a  day  for  aome  time,  to  restore  tone  to  the  partu 
No  tonic  is  equal  to  this.  Dr.  Aahvell  says,  that  there  is  an  unfounded 
dread  of  ablution  oF  the  eitfintal  genitals  with  cold,  or  even  with  loph. 
""ater,  bat  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  isoften  very  bene  Gcial,  Its  inj^ctioii 
is  equally  ba.rmle3s,  and  frequently  of  service.  The  injection  uf  a  hit 
ounces  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  daily,  is  greatly  recommended  b* 
Dr.  AshwcU,  in  coses  of  inveterate  leucorrhiea,  wbere  tho  discharge  i| 
limited  to  a  few  drops,  bnt  still  has  produced  serious  impairment  of 
health.  Ho  has  seen  the  discharge  rendered  very  obstinate  by  tha 
babitnal  use  of  thick  napkins  to  the  parts,  which  havo  a  ralaiing  effect. 
Aneicellent  remedy  in  obstinalo  cases,  is  to  plug  the  vagina  with  dry  tow. 
This  dries  up  the  moisture  ns  it  Bows,  and  keeps  the  muconp.  surfaoM 
aiundcr,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  modes  of  stopping  their  dischargeo. 
Thesarfaeen  act  just  llUe  poultices  to  each  other,  causing  relai"'       —^    ' 


to^'-' 
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indefinite  continuance  of  the  discharge.    This  remedy  is  not  employed  so 
often  as  it  deserves. 

English  physicians  do  not  generally  make  an  examination  in  leacorrhoea, 
bat  this  is  a  great  error,  and  the  source  of  mistakes  withoatnmnber.  In 
Tery  many  cases  leucorrhosa  is  caused  or  kept  up  by  ulcers  of  the  womb, 
and  if  they  are  not  discovered  and  treated,  injections  can  do  litte  good. 
It  should  be  made  a  rule,  that  in  all  cases  of  leucorrhcea  of  any  severity 
or  obstinacy,  a  digital  examination  at  least  should  be  made;  and  in 
general  the  speculum  should  also  be  used,  for  few  physicians  have  so  edu- 
cated a  sense  of  touch,  as  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  it  alone.  Besides,  by 
the  speculum  it  can  be  seen  how  high  the  disease  reaches  in  the  vagina. 
&c..  When  leucorrhcea  is  connected  with  diseases  of  menstruation,  these 
must  be  cured  first,  before  it  can  be  expected  to  yield. 

The  general  treatment  in  addition  to  the  local  means  is  of  very  j^cai 
importance.  Sedentary  habits,  heated  rooms,  and  all  stimulants  should 
be  avoided ;  the  patient  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air 
and  should  use  cold  baths,  the  coldshower  over  the  loins,  the  cold 
sitz-bath,  and  strengthen  tbe  frame  by  moderate  exercise.  Without  these 
constitutional  means,  the  local  ones  will  frequently  fail  in  old  standing 
cases.  Moreover  it  is  very  important  to  persevere  for  some  time  in  the 
remedies ;  the  disease  is  very  obstinate  and  slow  to  yield  ;  and  unless  it 
be  thoroughly  cured,  a  relapse  will  probably  take  place.  In  this  L.nd  the 
foregoing  diseases,  and  indeed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease  in 
general,  the  best  by  far  of  all  constitutional  mode  of  treatment  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  what  is  called  the  Water  Cure;  although  this  name  or  that  of  Hy* 
dropathy,  does  not  rightly  designate  the  system,  which  consists  in  the  sci- 
oatific  application  of  the  various  natural  means  of  strengthening  the  frame, 
namely  bathing,  air,  exercise,  regular  diet  and  hours,  together  with  society 
and  healthful  amusements,  in  an  establishment  where  every  thing  is  syste* 
matically  regulated  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and  a  patient  is  not  subject 
to  the  innumerable  temptations  and  irregularities,  which  make  it  so 
very  difficult  to  treat  chronic  disease  at  home.  The  water  cure  is  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  sexual  diseases,  although  alone  it 
generally  fails  to  produce  a  cure,  as  it  does  not  include  the  great  natural 
remedy  for  such  diseases ;  still  it  is  said  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  regu« 
lating  and  favouring  menstruation  in  many  cases. 

To  preMn<  this  wide  spread  disease  its  various  causes  must  be  eradi- 
cated. Frequent  child-birth,  and  protracted  suckling,  to  which  the  lives 
of  so  many  women  are  devoted,  and  which  are  almost  sure  to  bring  on 
ieucorrhcea,  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  woman  are 
very  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  bear  it.  A  constitution  of  iron  could 
not,  if  subjected  to  the  sedentary  lives  andhardin-door  work  which  many 
town  mothers  have.  These  sedentary  lives  also,  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  sex  live,  must  be  materially  altered,  before  this  weakening  malady 
can  be  effectually  prevented.  There  are  few  modes  of  life  so  imhealthy, 
as  those  of  the  poor  sempstresses  and  milliners  in  our  large  towns ;  and 
their  confinement  and  want  of  exercise  make  them  very  liable  to  all  the 
diseases  of  debility.     Women  moreover  should  never  neglect  ths.  ci^\BL« 
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menoement  of  this  disease,  nor  should  the  faahitiial  nraoons  orer-saeretioa 
before  and  after  menstruauon,  so  constantly  seen  in  townspeople,  and 
denoting  a  weak  and  congested  state  of  tbe  teioal  syakem*  \m  alwwed  to 
oontiiiiMi. 
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DISORDERS  AT  MENSTRUAL  DECLINE. 


• 

I  BSALL  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  disorders  sometimes  attrading  the 
cessation  of  menstmation.  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  this  period 
must  be  attended  with  iUness,  bat  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  healthy 
women  frequently  pass  over  it  without  the  least  inconvenience.  Women 
themselves  regard  it  as  a  very  critical  and  perilous  time ;  and  this  is  a 
most  unfortunate  idea,  for  it  causes  much  needless  anxiety,  and  indeed 
often  gives  rise  itself  to  svmstoms  of  ill-health.  There  is  no  more  danger 
naturally  connected  with  the  decline  or  menstruation,  than  with  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  a  woman,  who  is  healtby,  and  who  lives  temperatelj 
need  not  look  upon  the  **  turn  of  life,**  with  any  apprehension. 

The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  disturbance,  observed  at  this  period 
are  mental.    A  hysterical  nervous  state  is  so  common,  as  to  excite  Bttle 
attention.    The  woman  has  a  tendency  to  solitude,  disordered  sle^,  im- 
paired appetite,  &c.,  with  frequently  a  dread  of  organic  disease.    In  some 
eases  there  is  great  agitation  of  mind  and  nervousness,  amounting  nearly 
to  insanity ;  buX  soothing  quietme  means,  not  restraint,  should  bid  used. 
Now  all  these  symptoms  are  so  prevalent,  most  probably,  just  because 
women  have  an  unfounded  dread  of  this  period.      Their  mind  is  un- 
necessarily anxious  about  it,  and  this  gives  rise  in  very  many  cases  to  the 
nervous  symptoms.    Another  reason  probably  is,  that  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  invo- untary  nuns,  it  must  be  a  most  painful 
thought  to  many,  that  the  season  of  their  youth,  the  last  rose  of  their 
summer,  is  fading  ;  that  their  sexual  life  has  been  totally  unfulfilled, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  hope  for  them  of  a  child  to  gladden  their  old 
age.    Alas  that  such  lives  and  such  sad  thoughts  are  so  common  among 
us !    I  believe  that  if  these  cau£es  did  not  operate,  and  if  the  general 
health  of  women  were  stronger  than  it  is,  these  mental  disturbances 
would  rarely  appear ;  although  they  are  probably  in  part  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  the  nervous  currents  at  the  decline,  of  the  uterine  functions. 
In  other  cases,  m  corpulent,  indolent  women,  there  is  apt  to  bean  in- 
creased tendency  to  congestions  and  inflammations  in  other  organs,  suck 
as  apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  congestion.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a 
periodical  safety  valve  is  now  shut,  and  if  plethora  exist,  there  is  no  na* 
tval  mode  of  relief  for  the  fulness.    In  t9cx«&^  c»JgR»  ^MYasQ^s^sD^^fi&ss^^^*^ 
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(brbiddeiii  anJ  plenty  of  aiercise  taken,  nlongwith  aiomewbat  ipuediet. 

Bat  It  is  a  »ery  common  and  rery  pernioions  error  among  w — " 

paTgatives  freqoencly  at  this  time,  and  Co  redm»  tbeiQieWeB  by  spira 
diet  to  avert  fani^ied  dangers.  AgteatdeaJof  mischief  is  done  liy  "' " 
niistalcen  apinioQ.  wliich  is  ikin  to  the  old  prejudice  among  the  pour, 
favour  of  a  precautianary  bleeding  in  the  spring,  vliich  bos  now  happily 
aJmoEt  died  out.  Thers  is  no  time  of  life,  and  no  natural  changee  ir  ''~~ 
EjEtem,  which  call  for  ihese  artlGdal  precautions.  If  anomaii  bare 
liciug  heakhdy  aad  temperately,  she  may  trust  vitb  perfect  confidence, 
that  uature  will  do  her  uvn  vork,  withonC  an;  disturbance ;  .and  if  Eb^ 
haTe  been  lining  too  luinriously,  and  requires  to  reduce  liarael^  tl<4 

S roper  meauB  is  always  to  increase  the  eicrci^e,  giie  up  inordinate  in" 
uigcnces,  and  brace  the  system  by  natural  and  not  by  artificial  meanR. 
For  reducing. plethora  and  averting  a  threatened  apoplexy,  there  il,  . 
believe,  no  constitutional  means  go  [nwerful  as  a  course  of  hydropathic 
treatment.  Dr.  Gully,  in  hie  ercellent  worii  on  the  "  Water  Care  in 
chronic  disease,"  states,  that  were  ha  to  elioose  iha  cuso  in  which  tba 
benefits  of  the  water  cure  are  moat  certainly  ajid  strikingly  evinced,  it 
would  be  one  of  apcplectio  fulness. 

There  is  a  very  general  idea,  that  incurable  organic  affections,  ludl 
as  cancer,  are  liable  to  come  on  at  menstrual  decline,  but  the  oe 
the  natural  function  can  evidently  have  no  tendency  to  canse  them. 
These  diseases  generally  occur  in  both  sexes  in  advanced  life,  and  if  ther* 


dedinei  but  no  malignant  disease  can  be  directly  caused  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cessation  ocenra,  varies  m  different  wo 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  sudden  ;  something  having  occurred  to  i 
a  menEtrual  period,  nature  takes  the  opportunity  of  patting  an  end  t« 
the  fanction  at  once.  More  generally  the  decline  is  gradual ;  there  mnj 
be  a,  long  interval,  and  tben  an  excessive  return;  then  another  long 
interval  and  a  scanty  return,  and  so  on  till  the  fanction  entirely  di*- 
appcars.     From  months  to  years  may  be  required   to  accompliib  tUi 
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INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    SEXUAL 

ORGANS. 


The  next  class  of  diseases  wMch  I  shall  speak  of  are  the  iKfiumma- 
tumt  of  the  yarious  aexoal  organs ;  an  exceedinglj  impmrtent  &n«.- 
common  class.  The  diseases  wMch  haye  been  already  treated  of,  are 
often  termed  in  medical  works  the  Functional  ones,  as  thej  are  fre- 
quently seen  without  any  structural  alteration,  to  be  recognised  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  Still,  all  of  them  are  frequently  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  inflammatory  disease,  and  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  of  late  years,  since  the  more  accurate  investigatioB 
of  the  sexual  organs  by  the  speculum,  to  consider  them  more  and 
more  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Leucorrhea  used  to  be  constantly 
regarded,  as  well  by  the  medical  profession  as  by  women  in  general, 
as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  **  the  whites**  are  still  preyalently  thought 
to  be  only  "  a  weakness."  But  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  any  seyerity,  these  discharges  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  connected  yery  frequently  with  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  ^ect  of  the  dys* 
pepsia  and  general  debility  usually  found  along  with  them,  they  are 
the  caxue.  He  has  shown  likewise,  that  all  the  disorders  of  menstru- 
ation are  frequently  owing  to  such  ulceration.  Dr.  Tilt  has  in  like 
manner  traced  many  of  these  diseases  to  an  Inflamed  state  of  the  oya- 
ries,  showing  that  amenorrhoBa,  dysmenorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  &c., 
are  frequently  dependent  on  this  cause.  Hence  arises  tbo  extreme 
importance,  in  all  cases  of  these  so-called  ftinctionid  diseases,  of 
making  a  careful  examination,  whether  they  be  not  connected  with  an 
inflammatory  affection. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  oyaries,  which  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  female  organs.  There  are  yery  few  organs  in  the  body, 
wbich  are  so  little  understood,  and  naye  been  so  little  attended  to, 
as  these  most  important  ones.  In  reality  they  preside  over  the 
female  sexual  system,  just  as  the  testicles  do  oyer  the  male<;  and 
the  peculiar  sexual  sympathies  and  feelings,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical, depend  on  them,  and  not  on  the  womb.  From  their  small  sise, 
their  hidden  position,  and  still  more  from  the  ignorance  of  their  physi- 
ology, (for  the  new  yiews  of  oyulation  and  menstruation  are  among 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physiology,)  they  have  been  neglected ; 
and  the  womb  has  received  the  main  share  of  the  attention  Si  physi- 
cians, and  to  it  were  ascribed  the  varions  sexual  sympathies.  Henoe 
the  pathology,  (or  knowledge  of  the  'diseases)  of  the  ovarieB^  la  «.tVVV 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  medical  works  tix^  n^  \&»ajG^  ^'^  ^"^i^  ^sc^** 


ject.    It  i.'i  indeed  knowu  that  the  ovaries  are  exceedingly  prone  fa 
disease,  for  in  uo  organs  are  morbid  appearances  more  common  an~ 
death.     Bitt  the  vauBca  of  these  appeanuiccj,  and  the  87mptoma  o(  ^.  , , 
ease,  trblch  Ihny  prodnce  in  life,  are  Etill  mapped  in  great  oliscnrit j ; 
although  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  fanctiuna  cii  [he  ovaries  by  tbs  | 

theory  of  ovulation,  and  the  labours  ot  phjsjcians  who   "  " ' 

earnestly  investigating  these  orgaos,  will,  it  iu  to  ha  hoped,  b 
trate  the  auhject.  NoLhiag  more  retards  our  kouivledgo  than  the  TalH  | 
sexual  dclicucy,  which  prevents  women  from  spealiing  of  the  n 
derangemeats  of  menstruation,  or  of  applying  for  aid  in  the  inrapient  I 
stages.  ScisQce  and  the  female  health  alike  salTer  by  this  moat  ua-  I 
fortunate  feeling.  Moreover  the  repngaaocc  to  the  necessary  modet  f 
of  examioation  ia  a  great  obstacle.  Dr.  Tilt  remarise,  that  it  is  onlf  I 
wbea  the  patient's  sufTcringB  are  habitaally  intense,  or  when  tU  I 
prospect  of  marriage  has  ovcrwme  her  reluctance,  that  an  exajniiM-  J 
tion  19  permitted ;  from  this  insufficient  examination  also  the  6 
is  frequently  only  partially  eared,  and  relapses  take  plsoe.  _ 

The  oecesaury  modes  of  eznmtning  the  ovaries  are  through  thcwallsl 
of  the  alidomen,  vagina,  and  rcetum.  All  of  bbese  must  be  careful'  ' 
used,  where  there  is  a  suspiinon  that  tbe  ovaries  arc  in  a  diseaa 
state ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  noinaa  that  it  is  possible  bj  th 
means  to  arrive  at  s,  true  knowleilge  of  the  oature  of  Eomo  of  her  ni 
miserable  diseases,  and  to  be  able  tberefore  w  relievo  them.  ] 
there  are  very  few  physicians,  who  have  (he  toct  and  experience  nee 
aary  to  make  such  an  examination  with  profit.  To  make  a,  pbyacd 
examination,  to  use  the  speculum  or  the  finger  with  advantage, 
requires  a  long  and  careful  training,  of  the  difUculties  of  which  the 
public  seem  to  havn  no  idea,  but  to  auppoee  that  all  medical  « 
have  snch  knowlMlge  by  a  kind  of  intoition,  or  as  a  matter  of  conrML 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  tbe  femiil 
organs,  and  especially  the  ovaries,  very  few  phyaicinrj  have  had  « 
proper  training,  and  most  of  them  have  had  absolutely  no  trmning  st 
all.  The  reason  of  thie  enormous  medical  defieitney  ia,  that  sotA 
training  docs  not  form  a  part,  anlesfl  as  a  rare  eicpption,  of  the  i  " 
muy  medical  education,  on  acconnC  of  the  unfortunate  scrupl 
eeiual  delicacy  ;  and  thus  the  groat  mass  of  phjpicians,  though  fi«i 
qnently  caJicd  upon  to  treat  female  disease,  are  rnilly  quite  incompe- 
tent to  do  80.  Thus  unfortunnt*  woman,  even  when  she  does  reluo» 
tantly  make  up  her  mind,  after  long  concealed  foficrlng,  to  apply  M 
aid,  very  probably  consults  a  man,  who  is  oot  niiioh  more  capable  " 
forming  a  true  opinion  in  her  cate  than  she  is  hersolf. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  this  ela^  of  diseases  la  Rpeeially  culti- 
vated by  certain  physicinns,  and  that  It  ia  BDfficicnt  for  these  to  IM 
convecsanl  with  female  complaints  ;  a  lajge  proportion  of  sexual  dh" 
eases  are  mmked  diseases,  whose  real  aejcuni  nature  Is  not  recognisabh 
without  a  careful  annlysii  and  ei:aniination  of  the  organs,  by  a  mSB 
•rho  is  competent  to  form  a  tidr  opinion  on  the  mutter.  Although  H 
Ja  agjreat  advanta^,  that  some  men  should  devote  a  special  nttew 
tioo  to  certain  org'ans  and  diae^Bes,  jcl  cvetv  in'^iWi'^V  ovot  s'.iculd  M 
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able  to  examine  all  the  different  organs  in  the  body,  and  have  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  in  the  management  of  each.  This  is  especially 
requisite  for  the  great  proportion  of  medical  men,  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  in  small  towns,  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  medicine 
into  special  branches,  and  each  man  has  to  treat  every  disease  that 
may  present  itself. 

In  the  abdominal  mode  of  examining  the  ovaries,  the  patient  lies  on 
the  back  with  the  legs  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Unless  however,  the  ovarian  swelling  be  large,  it  will  not  be  felt  thus. 
In  examining  through  the  vagina,  the  patient  lies  in  what  is  called 
the  obstetric  position,  namely,  on  the  side,  with  the  legs  drawn  up. 
The  fore-finger  of  one  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  while  with 
the  other  hand  the  examiner  presses  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  bring  the  ovaries  within  reach  of  the  finger.  In 
ezamii^iig  by  the  reotum,  the  obstotric  position  should  be  used.  The 
OTaries  tsia  be  felt  in  this  way,  even  in  their  healthy  state,  although 
with  difficulty ;  but  when  enlarged  by  inflammation  they  are  readily 
reached.  The  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  can  feel  half  of  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  womb,  bulging  through  its  wall,  and  on  each  side 
the  ovaries  like  two  knuckles.  When  these  bodies  are  healthy, 
preM«re  on  them  gives  no  pain,  but  it  does,  if  they  be  inflamed.  In- 
crease of  volume  can  also  he  recognised  in  this  way.  Another  method 
of  ffxamining  is  by  what  is  call^  the  double  touch,  the  fore-finger 
Mng  in  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  in  the  vagina.  This  is  very  jue^ 
M  ii  KHxyriiing  tvaMmrs  between  these  two  passages. 


ACUTE    OVAKITIS. 


.  Ok  acute  inflammaitiDn  oC  tbo  oraiy' 
S)  signify  inflimmation  ia  any  organ.) 
oians.  that  chis  affection  was  almoit  confined  to  the  puerperal'  penod, 
namely,  that  period  which  immediately  succeeds  clii Id-birth,  and  daring 
vbtch  inQammutoiT  diseases  in  the  seioal  orguiE  are  most  apt  M  occur, 
and  to  be  of  nousnal  Tioienuo.  But  OTarilia  occurs  not  nnfrequently  M 
other  times,  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  sliuicn,  but  is  constantly  aierlooked  by 
the  medical  attendant,  vbo  confounds  it  vith  inHammatioa  of  the  imml^ 
or  with  iliac  abscess,  or  "inflammation  of  ibe  Ijowels,"  a  general  Icoe 
expression  for  obscure  and  undecermiaed  inflammaciau  in  some  pelrie 
organ,  of  whose  natuie  the  practitioner,  from  his  ineiperieneo  in  tba  . 
^•"■"■"'■*''*''  of  these  organs,  is  uncertain.  J 

iiy  be  spolien  of  alons  vith  the  inflammation  of  that  looM  | 


Oiaritls  m 


nreclar  Cisau*,  wUch,  as  veil  as  the  i 
of  the  peritoaeam,  nailed  the  broad  ligament . 
whatexactpartafthese  contained  sabstances  is  affect 
of  this  disease  ii  the  acute  suppreslon  of  men^itrua 

or  yioleat  mental  emotions.     The  symptoms  ar 

metritis  (inflammation  of  the  womb,)  namely, 
-■--  ' — T  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  feeling 


tained  betweaa  the  fold'l 
IS  not  possible  Co  tdl  ' 
!■  The  neoeral  cauM 
in,  whether  by  cold, 
like  tbose  of  acuta 
deep-seated  pain  in 
'eight  and  ui ' 


in  the  peliis ;   also  pain  in  the  loins,  and  tenderness  o 
abdomen.    There  is  fever,  with  a  hot  skin  and  quick  pulse.    A  digital 
examioatiun  through  the  ragina,  is  absolutely  oecessaiy  bere  M  learn 
wiiat  part  is  affected.    It  is  lery  frequently  neglected,  oud  this  neglect 
is  Che  source  of  great  erils.      By  the  vaginal  eiaminatioa  it  will  b«    . 
foond,  that  the  painful  tumour  a  not  in  the  median  line,  but  applied  to   J 
the  side  of  the  womb.    Ic  is  so  closely  applied,  that  it  needs  some  tacC  to   I 
diitinguish  them.     Bat  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  Clw   ] 
two,  for  metritis  generally  ends  by  resolution  (or  complete  subsidence  of 
•^B  inQammatioD,)  whereas  OToritis  generally  proceeds  to  sappuratioo, 
unless  very  actice  treaCmenC  be  used.     In  this  case  matter  forms,  BDd 
escapes  in  time,  either  tlirongb  Che  vagiaa  or  the  rectum.    Through  the 
Tagiaa  is  Che  most  faTourable  method,  loi  in  Cbis  canal  the  pus  caosM 
tat  little  irriCiUiDii.   It  the  abrass  open  into  the  rectum,  muchgrsiiv 
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irritatioa  with  griping  and  dysentery,  fre^ently  lasting  fbr  days,  is 
product.    The  bursting  of  the  abscess,  and  discharge  of  pus,  is  rarely 
noticed  by  the  patient,  unless  she  be  warned  to  expect  it ;  or  if  noticed 
<i  not  mentioned,  from  the  reluctance  to  communicate  information  spon« 
taneously  in  sexual  diseases. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  there  is  a  decided  improTement  in  the 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  thought  conyalescent.  But  the  disease  is 
bj  no  means  radically  cured ;  a  chronic  state  of  inflammation  still  con- 
tinues, and  this  is  aroused  anew  by  each  return  of  menstrual  couffestion. 
Fresh  matter  then  gathers,  and  the  former  symptoms  in  a  subdued  shape 
are  repeated.  In  this  manner  may  this  lingering  affection  last  for  one  or 
more  years ;  the  patient  suffering  all  the  time  from  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  sexual  organs,  namely,  pain  and  weight  in 
the  pelvis,  tenderness  in  the  ovarian  region,  pain  in  the  back,  inability  to 
walk  much,  and  disorders  of  menstruation.  The  reason  of  her  state  is  a 
mystery  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  medical  attendant,  if  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  have  not  been  recognised  at  first. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  what  great  evils  may  arise  from 
not  distinguishing  this  affection  from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  the 
bowels ;  which  so  constantly  happens  at  present,  from  delicacy  and  medical 
inexperience  in  these  diseases,  preventing  the  necessary  examinations.  If 
this  affection  were  recognised  at  first,  suppuration  might  in  some  cases  be 
prevented  by  active  treatment,  and  if  it  did  occur,  well-directed  means 
might  subdue  the  lingering  remains  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  unimpregnated  womb  is  sudden 
arrest  of  menstruation.  It  is  very  rare  that  acute  ovaritis,  or  acute 
metritis,  arises  during  the  menstrual  interval.  After  confinement  how« 
ever,  acute  inflammation  of  these  organs  is  apt  to  arise  from  various 
causes,  especially  from  too  early  exposure  to  cold,  arrest  of  the  secretion 
of  milk  &c. ;  and  in  this  case  the  peritoneum  is  very  apt  to  be  involved, 
constituting  a  most  dangerous  and  general  fatal  disease.  But  in  the 
■nimpregnated  condition,  the  peritoneum  is  very  seldom  implicated,  and 
^ital  result  rarely,  if  ever,  occuai. 


TaiE  is  a  much  moro  common  diseAEe  than  the  preceding;.  Dr.  Tll^, 
tUd  has  lately  directed  the  attention  o£  tli«  ptoFcsaiaD  to  the  safest, 
says,  Ive  beiiCTes  no  disMae  it  oiare  common  thoji,  though  so  little  a  ' 
Etaod  as  this.    In  subacatAararitls,  in  general,  the  i  '      . 

siffBcted,  bod  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  ai  the  Qr&a&ut 
foltidea,  &e.  The  sympMmii  of  this  Importiuit  affection  are,  a  dnll  pain 
is  the  OTOrian  region,  increueil  by  valking,  riding,  or  pressaie  on  tha 
port,  and  also  h;  slraigbteaingChaleg.  Thepaina  radiate  from  (lie  oraiy 
to  the  loLus.  thighs;,  and  anus,  oad  are  af  a  dull,  dragging,  and  GometimM 
overvhelming  character.  But  tliey  arc  seldom  so  acuUos  to  make  adrlce 
be  early  sought,  and  are  thus  often  endured  for  years.  Sexual  iatercoane 
increases  the  pain.  This  -wearins  affection,  like  other  iuQammatorf 
Elates  of  the  oraries  and  vornb,  deadens  the  seiaal  feelings-  It  veiy 
treqnently  gires  rise  to  hysteria.  It  also  frequently  causes  the  vacuHia 
dinrdersof  menetiuation,  wbieb  it  produces  either  directly,  or  bj  0000- 
lioniBg  a  secondary  congesdon  or  inflammatioD  of  the  vomb,  vbou 
health  depends  greatly  on  that  of  the  OTaries.  It  also  gtvei  risa  to 
sterility,  which  Dr.  Tilt  bellcTes  to  be  much  oftencr  connected  vidl 
disease  of  the  oraries,  than  of  Che  womb,  although  the  contrary  ii  tha 
general  opinion. 

The  morbid  appearances  so  cammonly  found  iu  tha  ovaries  after  death, 
.lt;d  vhich  baie  been  caused  by  subacute  ovaritis,  are  a  red  and  iaflamad 
state  of  the  QraaSan  vesicles,  vhich  are  sumetimee  full  of  pus.  Thef 
are  also  frequently  swollen  to  Che  size  of  a  pea,  denoting  a  sCaCe  of 
chronic  inflammation.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  frequently  found  boimd 
down  by  adbinions,  so  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  the  orarics. 
This  appearance  is  very  frequent  !□  prostitutes,  and  is  one  cause  of  Cbdr 
general  sterility. 

The  chief  cauisi  of  sahacate  ovaritis,  according  to  Dr.  Tilt,  an, 
"  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  which  sometimes  produces  it  In  newlr 
married  trornen,  but  particularly  in  prostitutes,  ThossovarieE  after  deaui 
almost  always  present  some  morbid  lesion  ;  privation  of  the  seinat  stimu- 
lus, whether  its  absolute  privation,  as  in  single  womeu,  or  sudden  with- 
dra-val  is  ia  widows,  both  o!  which  leave  the  ovaries  in  a  congested ltltt| 
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late  marriages,  in  which  the  venereal  stimulus  is  liable  10  proTC  toa 
powerful  for  the  ovaries,  unused  to  it ;  the  decline  of  menstruation,  both 
in  the  case  of  tbe  involuntary  nuns  of  a  society  over-stocked  with 
women,  and  in  those  wht  hav0  indulged  in  veneveal  excissei ;  moral 
emotions  and  nngratifted  deskes,  whioi  are  known  in  the  maid  sex  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  seminal  secretion,  and  naturally  have  an 
analogous  action  on  woman ;  arrest  of  menstruation,  which  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  this  disease,  along  with  dysmenorrhoea  and  hysterical  symp- 
toms ;  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea  &c.*'  Dr.  Tilt  remarks,  that  the  want  of 
the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  ovaries,  which  should  promote  their 
healthy  action,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  becoming  the  seat  of  morbid 
affections. 

Subacute  ovaritis  is  thus  a  most  important  affection,  from  its  great 
frequency,  and  from  its  obscure  nature.  There  are  doubtless  very  many 
such  cases  existing  unknown  at  present,  the  hidden  root  of  various 
miserable  diseases,  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the  prior  removal  of 
the  ovaritis.  Thus  very  many  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  menorrhagia, 
dysmenorrhoea,  sterility,  and  hysteria,  are  owinc  to  this  disease,  and  in 
all  these  affections  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  if  there  be  any 
Sj^mptoms  of  ovaritis. 

The  treatment  Tecommende^  by  Dr.  Tilt  is,  leeches  applied  over  the 
ovarian  regions,  succeeded  by  successive  blisters  to  that  part,  so  as  to 
break  the  morbid  chain  of  nervous  action,  and  lastly  to  rub  in  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  mercury  and  belladonna.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  aperients ;  and  emollient  injections  into  the  rectum,  with  tho 
cnill  taken  off,  should  be  used  thrice  a-day.  Three  or  four  ounces  should 
be  injected  at  a  time,  (the  pelvis  being  elevated,)  and  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  They  bathe  and  soothe  the  parts  affected.  By  these  means, 
which  can  be  used  only  in  the  menstrual  intervals,  a  radical  cure  may 
generally  be  effected ;  and  after  it,  cold  water  injections,  morning  and 
evening,  should  be  used.  Sexual  abstinence  and  a  regular  healthy  life 
should  be  enjoined  during  the  treatment ;  and  for  some  time  after  the 
eare,  sexual  intercourse  should  be  taken  in  moderation.  Sterility  and  the 
Tarious  menstrual  and  hysterical  affections,  connected  with  sabacnt^ 
otaiitiv,  freqtusitly  cease  al^  its  cote. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  WOMB. 


w  procBBii  10  tbc  inQaturaatioiis  of  the  woinli,  of  which  r     ._ 

.6  known  ti\?t.a  of  the  ovarian  inflammations,   in  great  pon^ 

throi^li  the  adinirable  work  of  Dr.  Hear;  Bennett.  1b  examloiitf-.  I 
the  diseases  of  the  womb,  ire  have  lartunatel;  a  much  more  certaili  I 
ijnide  than  the  finger,  namelj,  the  eye.  There  ore  two  kinds  qf. 
Euocuin  used,  the  ronnd  and  the  l)i-valve  one,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sists of  tivo  separable  blades,  and  is  the  best,  for  bj  means  of  B 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  can  bo  otiened,  and  the  cervical  ciujiu  seeC^, 
which  i^  very  important,  as  diseuso  often  larks  in  this  part.  But  it  ^' 
inori;  dimeult  to  manage  than  the  round  one,  which  answers  excellentR , 
lauy  purposes.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  back,  oppoeita'S' 
..  ,_.  , ....  .. -rallonliS 


window,  in  specutitr  examinations,  so  that  the  ligtit  should  fall 
parts  examined.  Candlelight  will  do  in  the  ubeenco  of  dayligli^ 
though  not  BO  good.  The  womb  is  also  examined  li;  means  of  lbs 
touch,  through  Che  abdomen,  vagiua,  and  rectum.  It  is  only  nben 
enlarged  that  it  can  he  felt  through  the  abdouiinal  walls.  Tbrougll 
the  rectum,  one  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  womb  can  be  tuiL 
OS  the  prostate  gland  in  the  male;  and  unless  the  examiner  be  e3& 
perlenced,  he  ma;  think  the  healthy  womb  morbidly  swollen.  Bin 
the  general  mode  of  examining  the  womb  is  through  the  vagina.  TbA 
fore-finger  here  readily  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  con  ia 
this  way  obtain  most  valuable  ioformatioa. 

But  the  finger,  to  l>c  a  reliable  guide,  requires  a  great  deal  of  edu- 
oatioo.  Women  seem  tu  suppose  that  alt  they  have  to  do  is  to  canseot 
to  a  distal  cxanunatien,  and  all  will  be  ascertained.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  medical  men,  except  those  who  give  special 
atlention  to  midwifery  and  female  diseases,  who  can  diuguose  by  tbt 
finger  many  kinds  of  uterine  disease.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
tell  by  the  finger,  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  ulcerated ;  and  llw 
proofof  this  is,  that  this  very  common  disease  remained  almost  en- 
tirely unkno\Fn,  till  the  free  nse  ol  the  speculum.  It  ia  necessary  to 
educate  the  finger  by  the  eye,  with  the  greatest  care,  before  it  can  be 
trusted  to.  Thus,  unless  a  man's  fioger  be  a  very  sure  guide,  be 
ehould  always  use  the  speculum  also.  A  woman  should  consider^  ttiat 
instead  of  ending,  the  real  difficulties  in  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  her  eaao  are  only  beginning,  when  she  consults  a  medical  man  ;  bnt 
ber  mind,  if  shi^  have  h^d  little  sexual  experience,  is  generally  lo  much 
occupied  with  the  unpleosaulnesH  of  revealing  her  disease  andconsent- 
li^  to  an  eiamlnatiou.  thnt  she  loses  sight  of  the  only  really  impon- 
y^t  matters  to  her,  n.tmely,  the  competence  nl  th  ' 
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a4.»  ;a«5  jndicionsnees  of  bis  treatment.  No  patients  submit  to  so  mueh 
erroneous  treatment,  are  so  much  quacked,  and  have  so  little  to  say 
in  tDcir  own  case,  as  sexual  patients,  especially  women ;  for  the  un* 
fortunate  sexual  basbfulncss  paralyses  their  common  sense,  and  pre« 
Tcnts  them  from  reasoning  vigorously  as  becomes  grown  up  human 
bcing!^.  on  a  matter  of  su.h  vital  importance  to  them  as  their  own 
health. 

A  very  common  and  most  unfortunate  defect  in  medical  men,  is  a 
dislike  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  very  great  evils  arise  from  this. 
Each  one  vies  with  his  neighbour  in  vaunting  his  own  knowledge  and 
his  own  success.  The  great  reason  is,  that  the  public  are  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  medicine,  that  anything  passes  current  with  them ;  and 
thus  is  a  man  tempted  to  impose  upon  them,  and  to  pretend  to  more 
knowledge  than  he  really  possesses.  Public  ignorance  is  certain  to 
lead  to  pretence  and  to  deception,  and  while  that  continues  to  exist, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  these  will  not  flourish. 

There  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  but  an  increased  know- 
ledge of  health  and  disease  throughout  society  generally,  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  true  and  pretended  science,  and 
to  judge  for  themselves  on  so  infinitely  important  a  matter  as  their 
own  health.  There  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  there  is  so  much 
assumption  of  knowledge,  with  so  much  real  ignorance,  as  the  sexual 
ones,  just  because  they  have  been  wrapped  in  such  special  obscurity. 
Every  one  connected  wiin  medicine,  even  to  the  midwives  and  nurses 
in  our  hospitals,  affects  to  talk  knowingly  upon  sexual  matters,  as  if 
the  most  obscure  and  ill-understood  part  of  our  nature  were  patent  to 
them.  This  assumption  is  favoured  by  the  profound  ignorance  and 
secret  curiosity  of  the  public  on  sexual  matters,  and  the  pride  of 
aopearing  to  be  one  of  the  initiated.  In  fact,  turn  where  we  may, 
there  arc  few  things  connected  with  the  present  sexual  state  of  man- 
kiuu,  wnien  aie  not  the  source  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  an  ingcuoouB 
mind. 
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oftbawomb,  (from  the  G reek  vari  ■ 
)  generally  arises  from  the  sudden  arrest  dF  laeaatruntiDii,  wli^ 
a  till)  □DQ'impregaated  state.  The  symptoms  are  similar  t| 
:ute  oTirltia ;  sotarB  pilu  in  the  hjpogistriuin,  pelrie  — """^ 
;  nausea.  AdigiCal  exammitinn  bftliBviglni 
aseecbain  this  affeotloo.  Tha  va^na  vilt  be  found  hot 
'ii  svollan,  and  often  seosltiTe :  while  the  body  of  tiie 
Tomb  is  exi[ulsite1y  painful,  toy  touch  cansiag  nantsa.  iVoiuiB  i»  a 
lerj  fiaqueaC  symptom  in  aflaoCions  of  the  womb,  aad  arises  {rmn 
the  inttmato  sympathy  betvcen  that  orKain  and  the  stomach.  la  inoinfci 
ent  pregnancy,  nausea  generally  oocnrs,  and  shows  the  sympathy  of  tM 
Btomacn  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  womb.  In  acute  -  ■'-  '*'- 
passage  of  Cbo  fascea  is  exquisitely  paioful,  for  the  womb  Ii 
the  rectum,  nnd,  in  passing,  they  lift  it  up. 

Acute  metritis  gEner3.liyeads  by  resolution,  that  is,  oamplece  sabtidanM 
of  the  inflammation,  in  Trom  Sre  to  ten  days.  It  rarely  ends  fatally,  bn' 
in  some  caset.  it  degenerates  into  chrouic  metritis,  which  is  an  eiceedii)|A 
wearing  and  painful  afi'^tioa.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen,  j_ 
the  acute  disease  be  not  recognised,  [as  is  frequently  the  case  in  thi> 
absence  of  the  necessary  digital  examinattou,)  and  styled  loosaly  "inflaiOf 
mation  of  the  bowels."  if  aot  recognised,  it  is  not  Created  proinptI| 
eaoaoh ;  and  there  are  few  diseases  whioh  caase  so  much  suffering,  r^^ 
the  tuiroaic  metritis,  which  may  follow. 

The  triatnient  should  consist  in  the  applicatica  of  a  large  number  ^ 
leeches,  from  ten  to  twenty,  to  thohypogastrium.  Thissbouidbe  fo 
b;  large  thia  poultices  to  that  part,  ur  by  warm  fomeutations,  if  ll 
abdomen  be  too  tender.  Internally,  tartar  emetic  should  be  giren  1| 
small  doses,  which  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  minority  of  aci|| 
ioQammatioas,  producing  sickuoss,  relaxation,  and  perspiratiou,  qnietigq 
the  pulse,  and  reducing  fever.  Oontte  saline  aperients  should  also  b, 
giren,  to  soften  the  (-.eces,  and  prevent  them  from  irritating  the  von^a 
and  to  cool  the  system.  f 

e  oTaritis  the  same  treatment  should  be  used,  aud  more  actiTsIf  I 
lappnntiaa  if  posaible, 
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Tauf  disease  is  generally  partial,  being  confined  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterns.    This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  that 
wall  are  continuous  with  those  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  chronic 
metritis  is  generally  caused  by  the  e;Ktension  of  inflammation  from  the  neck 
to  the  body  of  the  organ.    The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  a  dull  ach- 
ing deep-seated  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  just  above  the  pubis ;  also 
stul  more  constantly,  a  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacral  region,  extending  down 
the  inside  of  the  thighs.    These  pains  are  increased  by  walking,  and  are 
aocompanied  by  an  oppressive  feeing  of  pelvic  weight.        On  examining 
by  the  finger  in  the  vagina*  an  extremely  sensitive  protuborance  is  felt  on 
the  posterior  sur^ce  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times irr^ular  and  knotty.    Pres^ore  here  causes  exquisite  pain  and 
nausea.    The  womb  being  an  organ  very  delicately  poised  in  the  pelvis, 
any  increase  of  weight  in  one  part  makes  it  incline  in  that  direction ;  and 
therefore  it  is  in  this  disease  retromrted.,  and  lies  upon  the  rectum, 
causing  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  passage  of  the  faeces  gives  great 
pain.    There  is  generally  some  leucorrhceal  discharge. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  the  usual  ones  expressive  of  impaired 
health,  namely,  headache,  want  of  sleep  and  bad  dreams,  foul  tongue, 
want  of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia.  No  organ  sympathises  so  much  with 
the  womb  as  the  stomach,  and  there  is  very  generally  nausea,  along  with 
much  dyspepsia,  present  in  this  disease.  A  peculiar  appearance  of  pallor 
and  languor,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  hence  called  t)i%  fades  lUerina  (uterine  face)  is  in  no 
affection  more  strongly  marked  .than  in  this.  The  patient  looks  worn  out 
by  habitual  suffering.  Although  this  aflfection  is  a  most  wearing  and 
distressing  one,  yet  it  is  not  incompatible  with  what  a  superficial  observer 
might  think  tolerable  health,  especially  in  the  menstrual  intervals.  But 
during  menstruation  all  the  pains  are  greatly  increased,  and  are  often 
agonising.  The  disease  is  of  an  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate  nature, 
hke  all  inflammations  in  tissues  of  low  vitality,  for  instance  bones, 
ligaments,  &c.;  and  also  because  it  is  kept  up  by  the  periodical  congestion 
of  menstruation.  Indeed  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  the  first  accurately  to 
describe  this,  and  several  other  uterine  iuflam.maAioQ&>  %%.^^^^^  "o^^^st 


Mir  a  case  get  welt  spcntancoaBlr,  aslon;^ 
says,  that  iu  most  of  Itie  cases  he  had  men.  the  disease  bad  FODUnneJ  for 
Tears  uakaowii,  the  patient  haiiag  been  nuppoBed  to  suOer  frum  iriiCabls 
•r  displaced  uterus,  oi  Froui  fuuctloDal  dysmenerrhcea.  We  Eee  in  thii, 
what  miserable  aud  protracted  Euflerin^^s  ma;  arise  from 

The  cause  o!  this  painful  dieease  is  in  Eome  cases  an  attat^  of  acuta 
metritis,  which  is  not  perfectly  snhdued.  But  in  general  it  results  (ram 
the  extension  of  inHaumiatiou  from  an  ulcerated  oecTii,  aud  whea 
ia  pecQiiirly  iDtractahle. 

The  trealment  is,  first  to  Cnre  the  ulceration  of  the  eervii,  if  such  eort, . 
This  ofteu  renjoTOB  the  chronic  metritis,  hut  not  ab 
cases  the  tenacity  of  the  disease  is  eitrcme,  and  froi 
may  be  necessary  for  its  treatmeat.  The  means  to  hp  used  are,  rMt  fa 
the  reciimbeiit  position,  with  emollient  or  astringent  vaginal  iDJectiou 
and  the  occ^isiouat  applications  of  leeches  to  the  os.  hefoie,  during,  i 
after  menstruation.  At  the  menstrnal  eiacerhntions,  opiate  injectioi 
into  the  rectum  shonld  be  used,  or  the  inhalatioD  of  chloroform,  if  tl 
pain  he  agouizing.  The  coDstipatioii,  which  is  almost  always  oiffitinat 
is  Tery  difhcnlt  to  treat.  Injections  cannot  be  used,  for  they  ea.use  grs 
pain.  It  Is  a  good  sign,  when  the  patient  becomes  able  to  bear  thet 
Mild  aperients  should  therefore  be  naed.  By  these  means,  long  ai 
persereringly  applied,  together  with  lying  ont  in  the  open  air,  nheoer 
the  weather  is  faionrable,  tepid  spanging,  and  other  modes  of  bracii 
die  general  health,  the  disease  can  almost  always  be  at  last  cured  i  hi 
this  depends  greatly  upon  the  patience  aud  perseverance  of  the  suffers 
aad  whether  she  hare  the  power  of  using  the  various  requisite  means  ( 


To  prtucMitiiis  disease, 

be   prevented,  or  if  it  di 

0  prevect  its  giiing 


:s  chief  cause,  ulceration  of  the  cervii,  shoi 

jceur  should  be  met  bv  prompt  treatment, 

}  this   mnch  more  ttnlious  ttud 
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This  is  an  exceedingly  important  disease,  and  the  greater  part  of  l)r. 
fiennett's  inimitable  work  on  the  nterine  inflammations  is  devoted  to  it. 
He  says  it  is  of  infinitely  more  frequent  occurrence  than  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  womD,  and  is  the  principal  cause  o  f  lencorrhcea,  pro- 
lapsus, painful,  scanty,  and  hemorrhagic  menstruation,  sterility,  abortion 
&c.  The  great  frequency^  and  importance  of  this  disease  was  quite  un- 
known in  this  country,  till  Dr.  Bennett  wrote  upon  the  subject,  an4 
doubtless  in  many  cases  it  still  remains  undetected. 

The  disease  consists  in  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  moutk 
of  the  womb  and  the  surface  of  the  cervix. 

The  size  of  the  cervix  varies  naturally  in  different  women,  bmt  what- 
ever be  its  size,  shape,  or  direction,  it  may  be  considered  healthy,  if  it  be 
not  inflamed,  nor  indurated,  and  if  the  os  be  normally  closed.  When 
healthy  it  has  a  soft,  elastic,  and  unctuous  feel,  is  of  a  pale  rosy  hue,  and 
not  the  least  painful  on  pressure. 

Before  puberty  the  womb  is  dormant,  and  very  little  subject  to  in- 
flammation ;  but  afterwards,  the  menstrual  secretion  is  liable  to  bo  pre- 
vented, diminished,  increased,  or  arrested,  by  a  variety  of  social,  moral 
and  other  causes.  Hence  ulceration  is  not  very  unfrequently  found  in 
virgins,  while  in  married  women,  in  whom  it  is  much  more  common, 
sexual  intercourse  is  another  cause  ;  and  in  some  very  susceptible  women 
ulceration  follows  intercourse  almost  immediately,  without  immoderate 
indulgence.  Hence  many  young  females  are  attacked  by  this  disease 
soon  after  marriage  and  remain  sterile ;  or  if  they  conceive,  are  very 
subject  to  abortion.  Child-birth  often  causes  ulceration,  for  the  mucoiu 
membrane,  lining  the  os  and  cervical  cavity,  is  apt  to  be  contused  and 
lacerated ;  and  though  such  contusions  rapidly  heal,  when  all  goes  on 
favourably  ,  yet  if  there  be  any  cause  to  prevent  this,  such  as  the  reten- 
tion of  pieces  of  the  after-birth,  &c.  ulceration  may  follow.  Women 
who  have  borne  c-hildren,  are  much  more  subject  to  this  disease,  for  the 
womb  remains  always  somewhat  more  vascular.  Ulceration  also  fre- 
quently arises  from  gonorrhoea  or  leucorrl\cpa. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  which  generally  precedei 
Us  ulceration,  are  as  follows.    The  cervix  becomes  swollen  and  enlar^(^ 
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and  gradually  falls  in  the  vagina  from  its  increased  weight.  When  ex* 
amined  by  the  speculum  it  is  of  a  vivid  red  hue,  and  covered  by  muco-pusy 
which  must  be  wiped  off  in  order  to  see  it.  This  muco-pus  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  white  creamy  secretion  often  found  in  this  region, 
which  is  the  product  merely  of  congestion,  and  is  seen  in  many  heathy 
women  before  and  after  menstruation. 

When  the  cervical  cavity  is  inflamed,  the  os  is  always  opened.  This  is 
a  most  valuable  sign,  for  in  health  the  os  is  invariably  contracted :  and 
whenever  the  finger  in  examining  meets  with  a  well-marked  depression, 
instead  of  a  scarcely  preceptible  orifice,  there  is  certainly  inflammation, 
and  the  speculam  is  indigpensable. 

The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  cavity'  of  the  cervix,  when  inflamed 
is  of  a  dark  livid  red  hue,  and  secretes  adhesive  mneo-pus,  and  a  glairy 
transparent  mucous,  like  raw  white  of  egg.  The  presence  of  this  glairy 
discharge  in  large  quantities,  audaa  open  os,  are  certain  signs  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

Ulceration  generally  soon  follows.  It  may  present  difl*erent  characters  ; 
the  snranulations  sometimes  being  very  small  and  red.  (as  they  generally 
are  In  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,)  or  large  and  livid,  showing  torpor  and 
congestion  of  the  part.  This  is  generaUy  their  form  in  pregnancy.  The 
ulcers  are  never  excavated^  nor  have  abrupt  margins ;  therefore  they  are 
very  difficult  to  recognise,  unless  by  a  thoroughly  educated  finger,  and 
are  constantly  overlooked,  when  a  digital  examination  alone  is  made. 
They  present  to  the  touch  a  sofii,  velvety,  mossy  feeling.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  ulcer  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  but  never  passes 
the  os  internum.  An  ulcer  always  secretes  pus,  whether  scanty  or  abun- 
dant ;  but  when  scanty,  it  is  often  absorbed  in  passing  tkrouffih  the 
vagina,  and  thus  a  patient  may  have  no  external  discharge.  But  in 
other  cases  there  is  abundant  purulent  discharge,  mixed  with  mucua 
from  the  congested  vagina,  creamy  milky  fluid  from  the  congested 
follicles  of  the  cervix,  and  the  glairy  transparent  secretion  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  constituting  copious  leucorrhoea.  The  discharge 
is  sometimes  tinged  with  blood  from  the  ulcer,  especially  after  ia- 
tercourse. 

The  cervix  may  remain  a  long  time  in  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated 
state,  without  its  volume  being  materially  increased ;  but  very  frequently, 
especially  in  women  who  have  had  children,  it  becomes  more  or  less  en- 
larged and  hypertrophied.  It  sometimes  increases  surprisingly,  reaching 
even  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  inflammation  and  swelling  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  extend  to  the  body  of  the  womb,  constituting  the  painful  and 
obstinate  adection,  chronic  metritis.  Tbisre  is  generally  induration,  as 
well  as  hypertrophy ;  a  stony  hardness  of  the  tumor,  which  has  been  fre-> 
quently  mistaken  for  cancer,  giving  rise  to  the  greatest  misery  and  anxiety. 
But  this  mistake  need  not  again  occur  after  Dr.  Bennett's  masterly  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  appearances  of  the  two  diseases :  and  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  those  afflicted  with  these  inflammatory  diseases .  of  the  cer- 
vix, to  know  that  they  have  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
cancer.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  he  has  never  seen  a  case  so  degenerate,  ereo 
after  many  years'  continuance. 
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Inflammatory  hypertrophy  canses  prolapse  of  the  womb,  and  the  neck 
is  often  carried  backwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
ragina  or  rectum.  This  gives  rise  to  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  weight  and 
dragging,  as  if  a  body  were  abont  to  escape  from  the  yagina.  "Wlien  the 
patient  is  sitting,  there  is  the  feeling  of  a  tumor  presseoup  by  the  seat. 
When  the  cervix  is  ulcerated,  the  inflammation  generally  extends  to  the  ' 
Tagina.  Sometimes  the  vulya  is  inflamed,  although  the  vagina  is  not ; 
and  this  is  often  attended  with  a  most  distressing  itching,  which  is  the 
source  of  great  torment,  sometimes  banishing  the  sufierer  from  society, 
and  nearly  driving  Her  distracted. .  This  itching,  when  very  great,  is 
usually  dependent  on  iniemal  inflammation,  and  is  to  be  removed  only  by 
the  prior  cure  of  the  latter. 

The  two  other  pelvic  organs,  the  rectum  and  the  bladder^  are  generally 
afifected,  when  the  uterine  disease  is  severe  and  chronic.  The  rectum  al- 
most always  suflers  by  .being  pressed  upon,  which  causes  constipation. 
The  bowel  is  also  often  congested  and  irritable,  and  much  mucus  is 
expelled  with  the  fseces.  Files  and  prolapsus  ani  also  frequently  occur 
from  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part. 
These  diseases  are  aggravated  during  menstruation,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  patient's  discomfort.  The  bladder  also  becomes  irritable,  and  there  i& 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  scalding.  The  irritability  of  the  blad* 
der  is  often  caused  by-  the  morbid  state  of  .the  urine,  which  in  this  disease 
is  frequently  loaded  with  deposits.  The  morbid  urine  causes  a  dull  ach- 
ing pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  irritability  of  that  organ. 

One  chief  reason  that  ulcers  of  the  womb  are  so  often  undetected  is, 
that  pain  is  frequently  absent,  or  at  least  often  felt  in  other  parts.  It 
is  not  in  the  cervix  itself  that  the  pain  is  felt,  but  in  the  loins,  in  the 
ovarian,  and  sometimes  in  the  hypogastric  regions.  The  permanence  of 
these  pains  is  an  important  character.  Better  or  worse,  they  are  never  . 
absMit ;  while  back-ache  from  mere  weakness  is  essentially  intermitting. 
The  pains  are  in  general  of  that  dull  aching  character,  which  characterises 
pain  when  seated  in  the  sympathetic  nerves.  But  the  back-ache  is  some- 
times agonising,  as  if  the  back  was  broken. 

Menstruation  generally  soon  becomes  disordered.  It  becomes  irregular, 
and  either  too  scanty  or  too  abundant.  During  menstruation  all  the 
above-mentioned  pains  are  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
patient  are  often  very  great.  Many  eases  of  tiie  most  severe  dysmenorr- 
hcea  are  owing  to  ulceration  of  the  womb. 

Ulceration  very  frequently  causes  sterility :  and  when  a  patient  does 
conceive,  pregnancy  is  painful  and  laborious,  and  abortions  frequently 
occur.    The  cure  of  the  ulcer  often  removes  sterility. 

It  also  greatly  deadens  the  sexual  feelinss,  like  almost  all  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  womb,  or  the  ovaries,  and  like  the  analogous  inflammations 
of  the  prostate  gland  and  testicles  in  man.  This  is  frequently  carried  even 
to  the  extent  of  disgust,  although  no  pain  may  attend  intercourse,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  great  misery  in  married  life  ;  the  husband  attributing 
his  wife's  altered  feelings  to  personal  dislike  and  other  moral  causes. 

This,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  cce  of  the  innumerable  instan- 
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ees  of  the  daily  mistakes  made  ia  estimating  character  by  all,  who  ara 
not  acqaanted  with  physical  inflaences,  and  bodily  disease.  In  fact  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  one,  man  or  woman,  howeyer  great  may  be  their 
knowledge  of  mental  and  moral  subjects,  to  form  correct  judgments  of 
their  follow  beings,  unless  they  are  as  conversant  with  our  physical  as  onr 
moral  nature.  From  the  want  of  this  physical  and  medical  knowledge, 
all  the  current  opinions  upon  mankind,  religious  and  moral,  social  and 
individual,  are  radically  vitiated. 

The  return  of  sexual  desire  is  to  be  regarded  in  this,  as  in  other  sexual 
disorders,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a  radical  cure  ;  just  as  tlie 
return  of  a  healthy  appetite  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  the  general 
system.  In  ulceration  there  is  frequently  pain  in  congress,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently absent. 

The  most  marked  and  prominent  constitutional  symptom  is  indigestion; 
for  no  organ  sympathises  so  much  with  the  womb  as  the  stomach.  In 
general  the  dyspepsia  becomes  gradually  severe,  and  leads  both  patient 
and  physician  erroneously  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  real  disease.  In 
all  chronic  diseases  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  than  this,  to  mis- 
take a  secondary  disease  for  the  primary  one.  In  chronic  diseases,  one 
organ  after  another  becomes  gradually  implicated,  and  without  great  care 
and  skill,  the  secondary  diseases  are  constantly  mistaken  for  the  primary 
ones.  In  this  way  we  have  seen  that  in  spermatorrhoea,  the  source  of 
the  symptoms  was  always  thought,  before  M.  Lallemand*8  work,  to  be  in 
the  brain,  stomach,  or  other  organ.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Edward  Johnson 
has  ably  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  the  exceediagly  prevalent  disease  of  indi- 
gestion is  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  tms  country,  rather  a  disease 
of  the  brain  than  of  the  stomach ;  arising  from  the  over-work,  anxiety, 
&c.,  to  which  the  mind  is  constantly  subject  in  our  society.  Thus  in  the 
case  before  us,  although  the  stomach  becomes  greatly  disorderd,  and  the 
impaired  appetite,  the  pain,  flatulence,  &c.,  absorb  the  patient's  attention, 
in  reality  these  are  not  the  primary  disease  at  all,  but  merely  symptoms 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  womb.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  that  whenever  he 
Bees  severe  dyspepsia  in  a  young  female,  he  suspects  disease  of  the  womb.. 
For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  see  severe  dyspepsia  or  great  nervour 
prostration  in  a  young  man,  we  may  suspect  genital  enfeeblement,  and  why  t 
because  in  youth  the  sexual  system  is  the  prominent  one,  and  is  the  gruid 
key  to  the  diseases  of  that  time  of  life.  Tnere  are  comparatively  few  dis- 
eases in  youth,  in  which  the  sexual  system  does  not  play  a  prominent 
part,  either  in  causing  or  in  complicating  them.  For  this  reason,whenever 
?re  see  a  case  of  chronic  disease  in  the  young  of  either  sex,  particular  care 
ihould  be  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs. 

It  is  indeed  essential  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  at  every  age,  to  ex- 
iciine  into  the  state  of  all  the  different  organs  in  the  body,  and  it  ig 
becoming  a  rule  with  scientific  physicians  to  do  so ;  but  there  are  nc 
hrgans,  which  are  so  constantly  omitted  in  this  general  scrutiny  as  the 
sexual  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  lamentable  feelings  of  delicacy  so  often 
alluded  to.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  youth  is,  as  a  general 
iule,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific,  and  there  is  no  age 
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vrliich  is  SO  constantly  mistaken  and  ill-treated.  The  sexual  organs  pre« 
aide  over  youth  both  in  health  and  disease ;  and  to  overlook  this  mos^ 
important  fact  is  to  iffnoro  nature. 

The  other  viscera  also,  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart  are  liable  to  diS' 
ordered  action,  sucli  as  palpitations,  severe  pain  under  the  breast-boneii 
bilious  attacks,  &c ;  and  consumption  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  debilitating  diseases,  indirectly  exposes  the  patient. 
The  v^jakness,  pallor,  and  uterine  face  are  often  extreme ;  but  tiiere  is 
se&aom  feverishness,  and  the  patient  does  not  look  like  one  labonrine 
under  an  inflammatory  disease.  She  is  nervous  and  hysterical,  with  bad 
sleep  and  frightful  dreams,  especially  when  the  dull  aching  pains  are 
present.  There  aro  sometimes  mental  delusions  and  dread  of  insanity, 
as  in  other  chronic  diseases,  which  gradually  weaken  and  disturb  the 
nervous  system. 

In  some  cases  the  local  symptoms  may  predominate ;  in  others,  the 
constitutional,  while  the  local  ones  are  almost  absent ;  and  it  is  in  thest 
cases  that  the  disease  is  so  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Hence  the  medical  man 
can  frequently  only  suspect  the  possible  existence  of  the  disease,  and  his 
task.  Dr.  Bennett  observes,  is  a  very  delicate  one,  for  women  have  kuch 
a  reluctance  to  a  digital  examination. 

The  disease  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides  spontaneously, 
before  the  decline  of  menstruation.  It  may  exist  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  without  endangering  life.  No  disease  has  been  more  frequently 
overlooked,  the  back-ache,  leucorrhcea  &c.,  being  thought  to  arise  from  a 
^^  weakness."  This  is  an  inveterate  popular  error.  ^*  The  opinion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  ''  that  extreme  general  debility 
may  exist  spontaneously  in  the  female,  but  it  does  not  do  so  in  her,  any 
more  than  in  the  male,  without  some  tangible  reason ;  either  there  must 
be  some  organic  disease  present,  or  she  must  be  exposed  to  very  bad  hygi- 
enic conditions.** 

Ulceration  of  the  cervix  not  unfreauently  occurs  in  virgins,  as  Uf. 
Bennett  was  the  first  to  point  out.  He  says  that  to  it  may  be  referred 
most  of  the  cases  of  severe  and  obstinate  dysmenorrhcsai  and  inveteratf 
leucorrhcea,  occuiring  in  them.  '*  These  cases"  he  says,  **  are  very  deli- 
cate, but  the  scruples  of  delicacy  must  be  overcome ;  no  such  feelingn 
prevent  sursical  relief  being  offered  to  girls  with  disease  of  the  rectum, 
anus,  &c.,  tnongh  here  it  is  equally  repugnant."  «*  In  most  of  the  cases  I 
have  seen,*'  he  says,  moreover,  ^^  the  disease  had  existed  for  years  unre- 
cognised, and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them  must  have  perished.  I  have 
restored  to  perfect  health  many  young  females,  who  were  mere  wrecks, 
and  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  It  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  medical 
science,  if  this  disease,  when  discovered  in  the  virgin,  should  remain 
untreated.'* 

So  strong  is  the  language,  which  Dr.  Bennett  finds  it  necessary  to  nse 
in  speaking  of  the  feelines  of  false  delicacy,  even  among  medical  men ; 
for  it  must  not  be  thoagnt  that  these  scruples  are  confined  to  women 
alone.  In  fact  in  this  respect  unfortunate  woman  is  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning,  and  the  scruples  of  medical  mo^n.^  ^"(A  ^1  v^ctnozfi^'^^ 
friends,  have  freqaeatly  as  much  to  lay  in  the  ti«2^«Qi\i  ^l>2tL<\x  ^&A»MMk>^^ 
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elieii  awB  morbid  delicacy.  There  ii  one  simple  aiiam  of  monlitj  ii 
thefe  mattBrs,  thst  vh&leier  feeliao;  atindi  in  the  wa;  of  tlie  most  e: 
factory  eiauiiDa.tion  and  treatment  of  dibeaao,  wlietber  in  the  vii^n  or 
married  iroman ;  and  whether  such  feeling  eiistE  in  the  patient  herself, 
in  liet  friends  or  medical  iittendant,  it  is  to  he  conKidered  a  serioiul  moral 
error.  Human  health  and  disease,  happiness  or  misery,  are  far  too 
soared  ta  be  sacrificed  to  such  morbid  ideas.  Woman  has  already  suffered 
tno  deeply  from  this  deplorable  false  delicacy ;  and  every  one  who  fed* 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  and  for  the  dignity  of  mankind,  should  endeHTOor, 
that  luch  feelings  should  be  rooted  out  from  among  us. 

Ulceration  is  not  unfrequent  in  pregnant  women,  and  is  raid  by  Dr. 
Bennett  to  ba  the  key  to  most  oE  the  accidents  of  pregnancy,  such  as  ob- 
stinate akkaess,  betnorrage,  and  abortioas.  There  is  here  gsneroliy 
CDpions  leucarrh<Ea,  and  frequently  pain  in  congress,  and  slight  hemorrage 
after  it.  The  patioot  is  racked  by  pains,  thin  and  debllitaited,  and  waits 
for  delivery  as  the  only  term  to  her  lufferings,  which  she  belicTes  to  be  de- 
pendent merely  on  the  pregnancy.  Ulceration  was  net  known  to  be  fre- 
quently present  in  pregnancy,  till  Dr.  Bennett  wrote,  chiefly  ii 
sequence  of  a  gronndless  fear  of  using  the  speculum  in  pregnant  « 
The  disease  when  detected,  is  generally  easily  curuble,  and  should  be 
treated  as  early  as  possible  to  prevent  ahortiool. 

Abortions,  and  laborious  child-birth,  frequently  cause  olceratiout  and 
here  the  prominent  symptom  is  the  continuance  of  hemorrhage  lor  many 
weeks.  Wliea  such  hemorrhages  do  occur  after  delivary,  and  areEucceaded 
by  leucorrbosa,  they  generally  depend  nn  ulceration,  and  it  is  in  tbese 
cases  that  chronic  metritis  ii  most  apt  to  be  induced. 

Ulceration  is  sometimes  found  after  the  cessadtm  of  the  in 
a  generally  the  remains  of  former  disease;  for  menstrual  decline  does 
not  always  care  inflammatary  ateiin^  diseaaeii,  though  it  very  fre- 
quently does  so.  The  ulcerations  in  advanced  life  Bometimes  arise 
from  gonorrhcea.     Tbey  are  moeli  mor(<  di^alt  to  cure  than   in  yonug 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  ' 
womb  is  a  most  important  disease.  It  is  very  common,  and  causes  most  , 
severe  and  prolonged  sufferings.  When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  aJso  on  tbe  ' 
many  ages  that  have  elapsed  before  this  disease  was  revealed  to  us  through 
the  speculnm,  we  may  form  some  sliglit  idea  of  the  immense  amoont  of 
female  misery  it  bos  caused.  Myriails  of  women  have  dragged  through  a 
life  of  wretcbednc^sa,  or  have  at  last  snnk  beneath  the  slow  undermining 
ravages  of  this  relentless  foe.  And  itis  certain  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  many  who  are  suflering  from  this  disease  unrecognised ; 
although  from  the  masterly  analysis  of  Dr.  Bennett,  which  is  a  model  of 
molical  description,  it  has  been  clearly  exposed,  and  would  very  rarely 
escape  detection,  i<  the  speculnm  wars  used  as  often  as  it  should  be,  or 
ii  the  linger  of  medical  men  were  dniy  trainod  to  the  investigation  of  fe- 
male disease.  Althongh  the  use  of  lihese  necessary  means  are  abitrncted  ' 
amaag  oil  classes  of  women,  it  is  especially  in  Tir^ins,  that  uiistoken 
stsraples  are  allowed  to  ioterfere;  and  there  is  noduubt  that  very  mativ 
eases  ofchk  and  othijr  BexuiiinOammatiooseiittLSi^TiawitMttom;  cbeic 
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unreoognised,  and  cause  an  immensitj  of  suffering.  Amenorrhoea  and 
dysmenorrhoea  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Tirgin ;  and  these  diseaeos 
are  frequently  owing  to  ulceration,  or  subacute  ovaritis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 
Ulceration,  if  left  to  itself,  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides 
spontaneously  while  menstruation  lasts;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case 
which  will  not  yield  to  good  medical  treatment.  However  great  the  de- 
bility, or  protracted  the  sufferings,  the  disease  may.in  most  cases  be  cored, 
^nd  the  patient  restored  to  health  and  strength. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  ulceration  of  the  cervix  are,  first,  to  sub- 
due inflammation  by  emollient  and  astringent  vaginal  injections,  and  by 
leeches ;  and  secondly,  to  modify  by  cauterization  the  ulcerated  surface, 
so  as  to  substitute  healthy  reparative  inflammation  for  morbid  ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The  application  of  lerehes  to  the  os  relieves  congestion  and  favours  the 
cure ;  but  they  are  not  indispensable,  and  it  is  wrong  to  apply  them  fre- 
quently. When  they  are  applied,  a  small  plug  of  cotton  tied  by  a  thread, 
should  be  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  prevent  them  biting  in  the 
cervical  canal,  where  they  cause  agonising  pain ;  while  on  the  cervix,  they 
cause  no  pain.  The  emollient  injections  consist  of  linseed  tea,  or  milk 
and  water,  either  tepid  or  cold.  They  should  be  retained  in  the  vagina 
for  some  minutes,  and  are  very  soothing ;  and  chiefly  useful,  where  there 
is  much  irritability,  increased  by  astringents.  The  astringent  injections 
are  of  very  great  value  in  ulceration,  as  well  as  in  leucorrhoea,  and  may 
succeed  alone  in  curing  slight  ulceration.  But  this  is  net  to  be  expected, 
and  the  grand  treatment  for  the  ulcers  is  ecmterusation.  The  ulcers  gene- 
rally pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  and  thus  are  out  of  reach  of  in- 
jections. Much  time  is  often  lost  in  using  injections,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  use  the  speculum  and  cauterization  at  once.  The  caustic  generally 
used,  and  frequently  sufficing  for  the  cure,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
application  of  this  invaluable  salt,  generally  at  once  arrests  the  ulcer, 
which  becomes  smaller  and  healthier,  and  secretes  healthy  pus.  It  should 
be  applied  every  fifth  or  sixth  day,  till  the  ulcer  is  completely  healed ;  for 
liit  faie  left  to  itself,  no  matter  how  far  the  healing  process  have  advanced. 
It  will  fall  back  again.  The  last  part  of  the  ulcer  to  heal,  is  that  which 
dips  into  the  cervical  cavity ;  and  to  treat  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bi-valve  speculum,  by  which  the  os  can  be  opened,  and  the  ulcer  within 
cauterized.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  never  be  a  rdapse,  but  if  any  of  the 
ulcer  be  left,  relapca  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Astringent  ii^i^tions  should 
be  used,  as  well  as  the  cauterization. 

By  these  means  a  cure  is  generally  effected  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  ulcer 
is  small  and  recent.  Even  in  livid  and  fungous  ulcers,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  a  clean  and  healthy  state ;  but  here  it  is  srtdom 
strong  enough  to  cause  complete  cicatrisation.  It  is  best  applied  in  the 
solid  form,  except  in  the  cervical  canal,  where  a  strong  solution  may  be  used 
on  a  hair  pencil,  lest  the  solid  stick  break.  If  it  does  run  down  on  the 
aeigUbouring  tissues,  it  does  rather  good  than  harm,  for  its  action  is  not 
at  all  violent.  Its  application  to  the  cervix  causes  little  ^jain^hut  \s&!t.^^ 
the  cervical  cavity.    After  the  pain  has  ah&t^  t^ic^t^  \s^  ^ISS[i&x'!iiiN:%  ^' 
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Wtien  tlis  Qlcoris  large  and  unhealthy,  the  nitrate  is  notstroDe  enougl 
to  prodace  a  cure,  and  in  this  esse  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  Ebonld  a 
uied.  This  is  the  best  of  the  mare  poverful  caustics.  From  ten  to  foiOM 
teen  days  should  iutorTene  betireeo  it&  applicatioae.  In  these  cases  from 
Niveeks  to  three  months  may  be  needed  for  the  cure.  But  somediDW' 
all  these  means  fail,  and  tlie  ulcer,  partly  healed,  becomes  stationary 
geuaraJly  in  the  cerTicol  cavity.  Then  the  most  powerful  of  all  caostio^t; 
the  potassa  fusa,  should  be  used.  The  pain  is  little  more  seven  "  "* 
in  ordinary  cautorizatioii  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sometimes  ere 
Dr.  Dennett  says,  lie  has  scarcely  ever  seen  bad  effects  follow  e' 
Tore  cautBrization,  and  lis  infers  that  this  treatment  does  not  inrolif 
more  risk  to  the  patient,  than  the  minor  surgical  operations,  sach  as  bwdl 
drawing,  opening  abscesses  &a.  Stilt,  he  says,  all  surgical  operaticM 
have  soma  list,  and  he  has  twice  seen  acute  metritis  bronghi  on  by  wm| 
astringent  vaginal  injections. 

The  cure  of  ulceration  by  these  means  romoTcs  slight  hypertrophy  efti 
oervli ;  but  in  many  instances  after  the  nicer  is  cured,  hypertrophy  H 
mains,  sufQcient  to  drag  dovn  the  womb  ;  and  this  will  probably  cam..^ 
return  of  the  ulcer,  us  the  uBtvii  remains  red  and  congested.  This  hyp^ 
trophy.  Dr.  Bennett  sayi,  never  resists  the  melting  inflaence  of  tbft? 
potasw  fosa,  which  is  by  Car  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  necessary  kind 
of  treatment  foi  it.  The  purpose  of  the  application  of  this  powerful 
caustic  is  DOt  to  burn  away  the  swelled  part,  but  only  to  excite  a  certain 
amouat  of  inSammation.  This  eitonds  to  the  swelled  and  iuducaUd 
tissaes,  and  they  melt,  &nd  are  absorbed.  TheartiSclal  ulcers,  produced 
by  the  potassa,  always  heal  teadily  in  from  font  to  six  weeks  ;  and  thil  ., 
shows  the  rationale  of  the  treatmeul  of  diseased  ulceration  by  cauteti*^ 

After  the  cure  of  ulceration  and  hypertrophy,  the  cervix  ri, 
pelvis  ;  and  althoue'i  ^  ^^7  not  regain  completely  its  position,  yet  if  al 
inflammation  be  subdued,  it  soldom  causes  any  uneasiness,  and  vaginl 
injections  of  cold  water  ara  all  that  is  needed.  There  is  considerab' 
difference  of  opinion  amone  those  conversant  with  female  disease, 
the  effect  of  displacement  ot  the  womti.  Many  physicians  thiol 
the  displacement  of  the  womb  backwards  or  forwards,  or  its  prolapse,  i* 
frequently  owing  to  mere  relaxation  of  the  ligainenttj  andvagina,  by  which 
It  is  iiept  in  Its  place.  Dr.  liennett  however,  and  maoy  others,  artt 
strongly  opposed  to  this  idea,  anil  assert  that  the  womb  is  very  rarely  dis- 
plaoed,  except  as  the  result  of  indaRimation  of  some  part  of  its  substance, 
which  increases  its  weight,  and  makes  it  incline  in  one  directioa.  Th^ 
say  thatnnless  there  be  inllainmatian  present,  it  is  very  rare  that  displam- 
maat  causes  any  nneaainess  whatever;  and  that  the  artificial  andmeclui- 
nical  means  of  support,  such  as  pessaries,  which  are  in  very  common  dm. 
are  almost  always  productive  of  e'il,  rather  than  good,  as  they  only  in--. 
er^dtse  do  ioitammalion,  which  canses  the  displacement.     Dr.  Bean  " 
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patient  is  injared  rather  than  benefited.  Cure  the  iBflammatory  diseasn, 
which  is  almost  always  the  cause  of  the  displacement,  and  the  womb  w^il 
regain  its  position ;  and  even  if  it  do  not  entirely  regain  it,  will  cause  hq 
uneasiness.  Dr.  Bennett  says  that  almost  the  only  cases  requiring  pes- 
saries, are  those  where  there  is  complete  procidentia,  (by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  womb  has  fallen  completely  out  of  the  Tagina,)  which  does  not 
yield  to  the  removal  of  the  inflammation. 

In  ulceration  the  patient  snouid  remain  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
recumbent  position,  especially  after  cauterization.  Carriage  esercise, 
and  eren  a  gentle  walk,  more  for  air  than  exercise,  are  good,  if  they  can 
be  borne.  Sexual  abstinence  is  always  necessary.  The  torpid  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  rectum,  should  be  treated  by  the  daily  injection  of  about 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  after  breakfast.  This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy. 
After  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  the  secondary  diseases  will  gradually  dis* 
appear. 

*'  The  system/*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  '*  seems  almost  always  to  have  the 
power  of  rallying  even  when  depressed  by  a  long  life  of  disease.  One  of 
the  most  striking  results  of  a  cure  is  the  removal  of  the  fretful,  irritable, 
and  hysterical  state  of  mind,  which  so  often  accompanies  this  disease, 
and  which  deserves  pity  rather  than  blame,  for  the  irritability  is  all  but 
uncontrollable.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  very  satisfactory.  Women 
who  have  been  for  years  in  misery,  stranded  as  it  were  on  the  shores  of 
^Ue*  have  a  retorrectioc,  utd  are  restored  to  happiness  and  usefolness.** 
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Tbtse  diseases  in  the  female  are  a!  the  same  natiirs  as  i 
namely  gonotrhtea  aad  syphilis — the  non-Tirulent,  and  the  Tirulont  affa 
tioDS  ;  but  [he  different  futm  dI'  ths  seiual  organs  causes  some  important 
differences  ia  [heir  prngress  and  treatment. 

Goncrrliaii  io  the  fenialB  is  characterised  by  swelling  of  the  lips  of 
thItu,  redness  and  inflaminatiaii  of  tbe  rancons  snrfaces,  and  a  eopi 
discharge  of  pus.  The  iirltation,  pain,  and  itching,  are  often  intolerat 
The  entrance  to  tbe  vagina  may  be  much  swelled,  and  eicess 
The  nretbra  is  also  frequently  inflamed,  wbicb  is  seldom  the  ( 
mou  lencorrhroa;  but  the  scalding  in  passing  water,  is  not  nearly 
great  as  !□  the  taale.  The  disesse  generally  extends,  unless  ei 
checked,  to  tbe  whole  internal  surface  of  the  vagina,  and  uwJt  of 
oteros.  and  otten  to  the  cerrical  canal. 

During  tbe  acme  stage,  the  tenderness  of  the  paits  forbids  the  en 
the  speculum  ;  but  after  it  bae  subsided,  that  instrument  should  be  used, 
and  tbe  walls  of  (be  yagina  are  then  seen  to  be  either  simply  red  and  tur- 
gid, or  coTered  with  isolated  patches  of  redness,  vesicles,  pimples,  or 
saperEcial  ulcers,  tbe  products  of  the  inSammation,  and  not  of  a  sypbilitia 
nature.  After  tbe  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  mouth  of  tbe  vomb. 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  ;  it  is  swelled  and  red,  and  general^' 
covered  with  small  nicers  or  grannjatious.  J 

The  treatment  is  divided   into  three  parts,  as  in  the  male  ;  namely,  IltiJ| 
abcttiTe,  and  the  treatment  of  the  acute  and  chronic  stages. 

With  regard  to  the  Erst  of  these,  M.  Ricnrd  says,  "  Women  rarelf 
consnlt  a  medical  man  soon  enough  to  allow  of  the  gDnorrlirea  being  est 
short  in  its  developement ;  either  because  they  do  not  aclcnovledge  tba 
disease  till  it  is  too  late,  or  because  they  do  not  at  once  pe 
However,  if  applied  soon  enough,  that  is  to  say,  within  tbe  fii 
three  days,  astringent  injections  and  applications  would  be  generally 
crowned  with  success,  in  cases  where  the  vulva,  vagina,  or  nteiM  it 
affccifd." 

Were  the  immense  importance  of  arresting  tbis  disGasa  ai 
generMy  knovu  by  women,  and  did  not  a  morbiii  delicacy,  or  cnlpabll 
a^lect  ro  often  interfere,  (and  even  among  pTQEt\^,>iWs.,  ilie  ^-        -    - 
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feelings  operates  as  powerfully  as  perhaps  in  any  other  class  of  ▼omen,) 
the  most  protracted  sufferings  might  be  spared.  But  the  disease,  in 
almost  every  case,  is  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  acute  sta^e;  whose  Tiolent 
symptoms  and  tedious  course  show  the  folly  of  procrastination.  The  mos  . 
absolute  rest  is  now  of  very  great  importance,  along  with  sparing  diet* 
and  general  baths.  But  the  local  treatment  is  the  most  essential.  The 
diseased  parts  should  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  emollient 
fomentations  with  solutions  of  some  narcotic  substance,  as  opium  or  poppy* 
heads,  applied  to  allay  the  irritation.  A  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  this  solu- 
tion, should  be  placed  between  the  inflamed  lips.  Injections  into  the 
vagina  cannot  be  used  at  first,  from  the  swelling  and  tenderness ;  but 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day ; 
and,  if  not  too  painful,  a  roll  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  vagma,  and  wetted  thrice  a  day.  Sometimes  the  acute 
stage  resists  these  .soothing  means,  and,  if  so,  they  should  not  be  long  con- 
tinued. In  these  cases  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied  in  the  solid  form,  as 
in  balanitis,  often  produces  a  wonderful  effect.  After  its  use,  a  roll  of  dry 
lint  should  be  introduced  to  keep  the  mucous  surfsuses  apart. 

When  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  the  main-  treatment  ocmsists  in 
infections^  as  in  the  case  of  other  vaginal  discharges.  Emollient  injections 
should  b3  used,  in  general,  tepid  ;  astringent  ones,  cold.  In  the  female, 
cubebs  and  copaiba  are  of  little  comparative  use,  for  they  scarcely  act  on 
the  vagina.  Their  action  only  extends  tc  the  urethra,  by  which  canal 
they  are  carried  out  of  the  system.  Where  the  urethra  is  affected  in  the 
female,  they  should  be  given. 

The  best  injections,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  are  solutions  of  alum, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannin,  decoction  of  oak  bark,  &c.  Their 
strength  should  be  gradually  increased,  as  the  acute  stage  is  further  past, 
till  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  water  is  used ;  for  it  should  be  observed  thaft 
much  stronger  treatment,  iHiether  abortive  or  otherwise,  can  be  used  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male  ;  where  the  narrowness  of  the  canal  renders 
strong  applications  hazardous.  By  means  of  these  injections,  and  plugs 
of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  and  kept  in  the  vagina,  M.  Bicord  says, 
that  he  succeeds  in  curing  sixty  cases  in  a  hundred,  and  in  a  period  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days. 

But  the  chronic  sta^e  often  resists  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  and  is 
very  tedious.  In  these  t»ses,  where  the  discharge  seems  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  heat  and  moisture,  high  up  in  the  vagina,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  fill  that 
cavity  vith  dry  lint,  renewed  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  the  surgeon  him- 
self apply  this,  which  is  much  the  best  way,  he  should  use  Uie  specu- 
lum. This  is  often  suecesful,  especially  where  the  discharge  is  white  and 
milky,  and  the  cervical  canal  is  not  involved. 

If  there  be  any  change  of  tissue  keeping  up  the  discharge,  it  must  be 
first  cured.  Ulcerations  and  papular  granulations  should  be  cauterised 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  previously  drying  the  parts  with  lint. 

After  the  cure,  injections  of  cold  water  should  be  used  twice  daily  for 
«ome  time,  to  give  tone  to  the  parts.    They  should  be  omitted  four  or  five 
days  before  and  after  menstruation. 
Ahbongh  a  radical  cure  can  j^enenralY^  \»  ^^«cX«^\s^  ^«atoswm^  ^»^ 
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■ItlloD^U  ^1.  Bi«ird'E  eaegetic  treatment  is  so  oftsn.  gncceuful;  Ulll 
It  is  obvious  that  varygreat  care  and  perseiBrancfl  are  necBssary,  on''"" 
pan  balli  of  the  patient  and  earpeDQ,  to  pTodnce  this  result,  UuIeES 
iniectkns  be  pioperljr  given,  vbich,  as  was  foroierly  nientianeil,  is  n: 
effectually  dune  by  anoiber  peiEon:  uule^E  due  care  bs  taken  by  ciai 
natiQ!)  with  the  speculum  aadotberiDeans,  tboroagbly  tocurethediaugei 
of  lisBuv,  which  are  so  fcequcnt  both  in  the  vaaina  and  the  cervical  canal , 
a  rndlcal  cure  cannot  be  expected.  New  in  this  countTy  tbeES  essentialE 
of  suecess  ace  very  rarely  present,  Mr.  Lauf  ston  Parker  in  his  able 
work  on  Venereal  DiEeascs,  says,  "  Uany  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
treatment  of  gonorrbita  in  the  female  tedious  and  unsatisfactory;  and 
the  disease  more  difficult  tocureintbis  sei,  tbaa  in  themale."  Thuz, 
be  says,  ''I  belieie  that  gonorrhical diseases  in  the  female  are  very  rarely 
completely  cured.  This  in  most  cases  arises  either  from  neglect  on  tha 
part  of  the  patient ;  or  the  vant  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
careful  eiamiDatian  of  the  parts  affected,  and  an  appropriate  topical  medi- 
cation OD  the  part  of  the  surgFOa." 

We  sec  from  this  what  fearful  deficiencies  there  are  in  medical  cdaca- 
tion  and  medical  treatment,  with  respect  to  the  seiual  diseases  of  women; 
lieficiencies  which  are  caused  by  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects. 
The  treatment  of  gonorihisa  In  the  female  is,  in  the  liands  of  rery  many 
medical  men,  a  merefarce;  tbe  preTailine  morbid  delicacy  has  pieveoted 
tiiem  from  acquirine  a  due  knowledge  of  uiese  diseases,  inierferes  with  tht 
necessary  modes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  is  a  ready  cicuw  foi 
evading  the  troublesome  and  long  continued  meajis  which  are  demanded 
for  a  cue.  In  this  way,  not  only  are  the  uofartunate  patients  themselves 
lell  uncured,  bnt  the  disease  is  suffered  to  spread  to  thousands,  and  cause 
incalculable  misery. 

Although  genarrbiEa  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  cure  in  womaa  tl 
in  man,  (partly  from  the  above  reasons,  and  partly  on  account  of  tbe 
periDdical  return  of  mEnstruation,  aod  also  the  large  eslent  of  surface 
affected)  it  is  not  of  nearly  so  dangerous  a  natnre  ;  because  it  is  ~  ' 
liable  to  cause  diseases  whidi  interfere  with  the  passage  of  urine.  ' 
urethra  in  the  female  is  macti  wider  than  iu  the  male,  aud  stricture  very 
rarely  occurs.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  later  in  life,  cannot  in  this 
sei  be  dreaded;  nor  can  seminal  disease  be eicited.  The  pecutiardanger 
of  gonorrhoEa  in  man  arises  from  the  narrowness  and  vital  imporlance  of 
the  canal  where  it  occurs,  and  the  connection  of  this  canal  with  the  gen- 

Uoweier.  the  disease  in  the  female  may  canse  very  great  evils.  Its 
long  continuance,  hke  inveterate  leucarrboaa,  may  greatly  bieak  down  the 
strength,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases.  Ulcers  of  the 
womb  too,  with  all  their  miserie* ;  subacute  ovaritis,  and  the  vari — 
lesions  of  the  ovaries  and  fallopian  tubes,  which  are  so  oftsa  fonad 
prostitutes,  are  frequently  owing  to  this  cause. 
^^AiYia  iu  the  female  is  in  its  main  characters  similar  to  that  in 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  prim 
aJmost  always  occur  ou  the  ext«rriai  parts  ;  namely,  in  the  vol 
■  tie  vagina  or  nlerua.     They  af  o  very  iaTtt\'j  seen  oottawtt 
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(fae  vims  being  apparently  almost  always  deposited  on  the  external  part4s, 
or  at  least  not  taking  eSect  on  the  others  ;  probably  because  abrasions 
are  less  frequent  on  them,  and  the  mucous  secretions  wash  away  the 
poison. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  di£ferent  stages,  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary,  is  the  same  as  when  it  occurs  in  man. 

For  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  in  the  female,  the  parts  should 
be  washed  immtdiately  after  any  mercenary  intercourse,  the  lips  of  the 
vulva  being  separated ;  urine  should  also  be  passed  to  cleanse  the  urethra. 
These  precautions  are  almost  as  effectual  in  woman  as  in  man,  for  infec- 
tious matter,  especially  syphilitic,  is  so  often  deposited  in  the  external 
genital  fissure.  The  use  of  the  sheath  by  the  male  of  course  protects 
the  female  also,  and  is  by  far  the  most  certain  preventive.  The  practice 
of  washing  is  very  frequently  neglected  by  women  from  heedlessness,  or 
from  an  unfounded  dread  of  using  cold  water  to  these  parts.  M.  Aicord 
says,  *^  were  women  more  cleanly,  venereal  diseases  would  be  much  less 
prevalent.**  He  says  moreover,  that  infection  is  very  frequently  given  by 
a  woman,  in  whose  organs  the  poisonous  matter  is  retained,  ^though 
without  affecting  herself.  These  eases  would  often  be  prevented  by 
washing. 

But  the  great  method  of  preventing  venereal  disease  in  the  female^  ai 
well  as  in  the  male,  is  to  prevent  prostitution  or  mercenary  loft  %  oa 
w(iich  subject  I  shall  speak  b^reaftQir. 


Tub  above  deseriptianB  campreiiead  most  of  the  FuQctioDal  and  ir 
nmtorj  diseases  of  the  seiaai  organs  in  irotiieii,  vliich  form  b;  far  thl 
greatest  port  of  tha  diseBseB  of  these  organs.  I  do  not  bae  spea.lt  o(  ChA 
urganic  miLlignant  diseases,  sueh  as  eaticer,  chiefly  b^cauES  the  caoM  at 
these  fearful  aSectiooE  is  nut  jat  knowii,  and  conseqneatly  a  bagvledotf 
of  them  is  not  of  such  importinco  to  society.  BMidea,  bowerer  lerribls 
these  incurable  diseases  may  be,  and  bOTerer  dreadfai  the  safleringi 
liiey  gre^neutlf  cause  to  their  unfoitnnate  Tictiins,  still  ihey  are  comp^ 
racively  so  rare,  tliat  they  aie  not  of  such  social  importauce,  as  samo  of 
the  much  sli^'liier  diseata^,  nor  do  they  cause  on  the  whale  nearly  so 
niocii  bumau  nuflerin^.  The  imporlance  of  a  diaeasB  depends  on  the  total 
amonnt  of  homan  suHering  it  causes ;  and  I  belieTe  that  by  far  the  Bast 
important  eluss  of  sexual  diseases  are  those,  vhieb  arise  from  sexnal  absti- 
□euce,  or  abuse;  and  which  are  characterised  by  genital  enfeeblement, 
giving  rise  to  general  debility  and  mental  irritation,  discontent,  anddespon- 
dency.  These  are  universally  spread  throaghout  our  society  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  and  sorine  naturally  from  the  universal  diSii'ulties  opposing 
the  bea'iby  exercise  of  the  seiual  organs.  There  are  innumerable  varietiet 
and  degrees  of  this  enfeeblemcnt ;  and  very  frequently,  both  in  man  and  J 
woman,  the  disease  may  be  more  ol  a,  mental  than  a  physical  natore,  eon-  3 
sistiug  in  discontent,  apathy,  or  irresDlutioa,  from  the  repression  of  tin  I 
natural  pafsioas,  without  l^ra  being  any  tangible  disease  of  thesexnRl'l 
or^ns.  ■ 

Ihe  prciierUion  of  diteast  is  one  of  the  great  leading  ideas  of  this  age.  1 
[t  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  was  not  rea%  and  energetically  urged  oil  J 
the  attention  of  society,  till  tho  writings  of  Br.  Andrew  Combe  and  BOCaB  1 
others  within  the  last  half-ccntuiy.  Before  that  time  the  prerentlon  of  1 
disease  was  little  thought  of;  as  society,  who  were  too  much  occupied  ivitba 
spiritual  relizion  and  national  animosities  to  pay  much  attention  to  thnj 
bodily  health,  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  physicians,  who  attended  solelyfl 
lo  the  cure  and  not  to  the  prevention.  But  this  ieevidentlyof  litlteconi^fl 
parativense;  for  society  is  little  Denefited,  although  disease  be  cured,  iM 
its  cause  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  thus  new  diseases  constantly  pen-^ 
a/teed  IB  sutxeed  to  tiie  old  onei.    But  in  the  preventior 
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of  disease,  society  is  evidently  cyen  more  directly  interested  than  the  phy^ 
sicians  ;  and  it  is  the  former  also,  who  by  change  of  habits,  and  by  their 
own  intelligent  exertions,  can  alone  prevent  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  the  prevention  of  disease  was  earnestly  adopted,  it  was  seen  that 
the  only  possible  mode  of  effecting  this,  was  by  getting  the  co-operation 
of  all  mankind.  The  great  cause  of  disease  was  at  once  seen  to  be  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health ;  and  hence  arose  the  many  admi- 
rable popular  works  on  medicine,  which  have  lately  appeared,  and  whidi 
are  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  medical  literature.  It  is  not  by 
the  mere  advance  of  science  among  medical  men,  diat  the  health  of  man- 
kind can  be  Novated  or  diseases  psewnted ;  but  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  all. 

Several  excellent  popular  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  various 
bodily  functions,  and  popular  descriptions  of  many  forms  of  disease  given; 
but  with  respect  to  the  sexual  organs,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done, 
except  some  meagre  description  of  the  venereal  affections,  and  fancy  por- 
traits of  the  tra^tional  evils  of  excess.  But  of  the  real  state  of  the 
sexual  world,  and  of  the  natural  laws  which  preside  over  these  organs, 
no  popular  description  has  yet  been  given.  And  yet  there  is  do  simject 
on  wMdi  knowledge  is  so  much  needed  by  all  mankind.  There  is  none 
upon  which  the  general  ignorance  is  so  profound ;  none  on  which  depend 
questions  of  such  vital  importance  in  morals,  health,  and  political  economy. 
The  sexual  organs  moreover  are  the  citadel  of  the  ignorance  and  degra- 
ding mystery,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  shrouded  nrom  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  and  until  they  and  their  laws  become  generally  understood  by 
all  educated  men  and  women,  mankind  will  never  possess  a  due  knowledge 
)f  the  human  frame.  There  is  no  part  of  our  social  fabric  in  so  miseraUe 
X  state  as  the  sexual  part ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  poverty  causes  so 
much  misery  as  sexual  disease  and  sexual  difficulties,  in  which  the  de- 
gradation of  secrecy  and  deceit  is  added  to  the  other  evils.  Howeyesp  the 
two  subjects  are  so  closely  connected  together,  as  we  shall  see  afftetWards, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  such  difficulty  is  felt  by  a  young  man  or 
woman,  especially  among  the  upper  classes,  from  puberty  till  marriage, 
as  the  sexual  one.  They  have  no  guide  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  new 
organs  and  passions  developed  in  them ;  and  the  promptings  of  nature  are 
BO  completely  at  variance  with  conventional  rules,  that  youth  is  quite 
bewildered.  For  a  young  man  there  are  three  ways  open ;  abstinence, 
abuse,  or  a  mercenary  love.  Abstinence,  besides  the  great  moral  evils  of 
the  discontent  and  unhappiness  resulting  from  constantly  repressed 
passions,  exposes  bim  to  the  most  serious  genital  enfeeblement.  Solitary 
indulgences  are  still  more  dangerous,  and  lead  to  the  greatest  disorders 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Mercenary  love,  besides  the  tearful  dangers  of 
venereal  disease,  is  exceedingly  degrading ;  and  the  amount  of  evil  done 
to  men,  as  well  as  to  women,  by  this  general  degradation  of  their  first 
sexual  experiences,  is  little  conceived.  The  young  woman  is  in  a  much 
worse  sexual  position  than  even  the  young  man  ;  for  even  mercenary  love 
is  far  better  than  total  sexual  abstinence.  The  latter  gradually  dasfetsj^ 
her  balance  of  mind  and  body,  making  Uet  \iys\.ct\a^  ;wA  OckS«v5!^\  ^»^ 


to  uQmamEd  giiU  iu  tbe  upper  claEsea.    In  the  poorer  classes  pcostitnt. 
is  aQDtlier  atteraatire,  which  thauEands  are  driven  into. 

Thu£  we  see  that  the  present  seiual  condition  of  society  Is  snch,  ■ 
necessarilj  to  cause  moreor  lefedlseafie  andnnhappiDeKstoalmostev^ 
individual  of  either  eei.  Hov  a.rs  we  erer  to  escape  from  these  ei 
QTil:,  unless  the  sabjcct  becotae  one  of  free  a.nd  general  discnssiij 
unless  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rarions  facts,  physical  and 
supply  the  materials  of  eucG  discussion?  Are  we  <o  hide  oui  heaj 
saod,  like  the  foolish  bird,  and  hope  that  lie  dcst-oyer  will  pass  ns  by) 
In  tbe  prese^it  state  of  general  seinal  ignorance,  there  is  no  possible  escu~ 
from  these  evils ;  their  prevention  and  cure  are  equally  impossible- 
No  rnnn,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  seznl 
organs,  and  with  the  diseased  states  arisina  from  their  disobedienoB,  j 
capable  of  reasoning  truly  on  sexual  morality.  And  until  within  lb 
last  twenty  years,  before  the  researches  of 'M.  Lallemand  had  laid  bw 
Che  seiaal  diseases  !□  the  male,  and  the  introduciion  of  thespeculnmiMt 
thrown  a  similai  light  on  female  disMkse,  it  did  not  lie  in  Buman  poin 
to  erect  a  natural  theory  of  sexual  morality.  Ti^e  materiais  far  phj/iitt 
i&fioTUfrufion  were  wanting;  and  without  them,  neither  before  nor  Bines 
the  time  of  these  emineut  men,  could  mere  moral  dialectics  have  any  saCii- 
factoty  result.  Eveu  yet  oar  knowledge  is  eiceasiTeiy  deCectiTe ;  we  stand 
merely  on  tlie  threshold  of  an  acquajntancewith  (he  true  sexual  morality ; 
but  still  I  believe  that  with  the  materials  afforded  us  by  medicAl  an) 
moral  research,  together  with  the  conclosioDS  of  political  economy,  it 
pussible  to  lay  sure  and  natural  foundations  in  this  most  importi: 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  I  tt 
give  a  short  sketch  of  prostitution  (of  which,  as  of  all  other  sexual  v 
Jects,  so  little  is  generally  known,)  in  order  to  render  so 
plete,  the  picture  of  the  awful  existing  state  of  the  sexual  world.  I  d: 
then  examine  into  the  great /undamaUal  eauH  of  these  e"~^'~  ~~' 
poufliili^  of  theii  prereution. 
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PROSTITUTION. 


TDK  followiDg  description  of  this  great  social  evil  is  in  the  main  taken 
from  the  celebrated  work  of  M.  Parent  Duchatelet.  Several  English 
works  hare  been  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  their  authors  have  all 
drawn  largely  from  him ;  and  their  statements  moreover,  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them,  are  not  so  trustworthy,  from  the  want  of  that 
great  caution  and  statistical  accuracy,  for  which  M.  Duchatelet  was  sc 
remarkable.  He  was  a  man,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  sanitary  researches,  and  was  among  the  first  and  the  chief  of 
those  eminent  French  physicians,  whose  statistical  enquiries  on  medical 
subjects,  have  given  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  knowledge  of  disease 
He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  in  collecting  and  arranging  thi 
materials  for  his  work  on  prostitution ;  a  work  which  for  its  accuracy,  its 
benevolent  spirit,  and  its  interesting  details,  is  of  surpassing  value.  It  is 
of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that  he  treats  :  but  as  its  character 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  places,  except  as  far  as  regards  the 
peculiar  surveillance  of  the  Police  in  Paris,  his  description  will  give 
us  a  very  true  idea  of  the  subject  in  our  own  large  towns. 

The  question  first  arises  **what  is  a  prostitute?*'  To  this  the  law 
answers,  that  it  is  one,  who  openly  and  with  little  or  no  distinction  of 
persons,  sells  her  favors  for  money :  and  who  with  this  object  endea- 
vours to  make  herself  publicly  known  as  a  prostitute.  On  the  contrai^, 
the  woman,  who  does  not  court  notoriety,  but  admits  few  lovers  and  in 
secret,  although  she  receive  money,  cannot,  and  dare  not,  under  pen- 
alty of  damages  for  libel,  be  called  a  prostitute.  This  distinction  Is 
in  Paris  of  great  importance,  for  the  police  of  that  city  exercise  9 
surveillance  over  all  the  public  prostitutes,  who  are  obliged  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  registry,  to  receive  sanitary  visits  &c.,  while  they  have 
no  control  over  any  other  women.  Hence  tne  numbers,  habits  of  life, 
and  destiny  of  the  prostitutes  are  much  better  known  in  Paris,  than  in 
any  other  city :  and  this  gave  M.  Duchatelet  facilities  for  gathering 
information,  which  he  could  have  had  nowhere  else. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Paris  can  thus  be  readily  calculated, 
and  is  found  to  be  much  less,  than  the  public  opinion,  ever  prone  to 
exaggeration  on  such  matters,  computes  it.    In  1831  there  were  abooi 
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MOO  prostitutes  in  Paris.  Vei?  hw  of  ttieee,  not  more  ibaa  40  or  50, 
were  foreigners ;  tbc  rcai  v/ere  M  Frencbwomen,  of  svhom  Pnris  alone 
EHirnisbed  about  lialf.  The  ^eat  majorit;  ore  tlie  daughters  of  working 
men,  HniBill  traiiesmen,  ani  all  the  poorest  classes  of  the  commiuiity; 
verr  foir  indeed  are  from  the  upper  claases,  la  Paris  the  proportios  of 
Illegitimate  cbildrca  and  of  foundlJDgs  among  Ihem.  is  cstimatsd  al 
about  one-foarth.  Their  nuniberB  in  the  tovus  of  tlib  coanlr;  ore  nol 
knowa ;  but  probably  tbcy  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ia- 
bubitants  than  ia  France,  where  tbe  moral  code  is  not  nearly  so  strlcilj 
ob5erve<l  bj  the  rest  of  the  ten  aa  in  thiB  coautrj,  and  where  therefore 
they  are  not  in  such  demaud.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  estimated  the 
prostitutes  in  London  at  IJO,  (lOO  ;  the  magistrate  Ci^quhoun  at  50, 000 ; 
but  probably  these  numbera  are  exaggerated.  However  there  U  no 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  ae  in  almost  all  others,  prostitution  is  a  far 
graver  evil  in  this  conntry  tbau  on  the  coDtinont. 

ProstitntcB  may  be  divided  into  two  cloues,  viz.  those  who  live  to- 
getheriu  anestabliBbment  under  the  super!  otendence  of  a  mistress ;  and 
those  who  live  aiugly,  whether  iu  hired  rooms  of  their  owu,  or  withonl 
any  fixed  abodes ;  lodging  by  the  night,  wherever  fortune  or  misfortoEp 
may  send  them.  EKtabliahmeuts  oftbe  former  deecnpliou  are  called 
in  France,  Maisons  pabliquea,  or  Maisoos  tolerees,  [public,  ortolnrated 
houses,)  from  tlic  fact  that  the  police  admimBtratiou  grants  them  per- 
•aiBsion  to  be  opened  in  certain  localities.  It  does  bo,  because  it  iuu 
Jbnnd  by  long  eiperieace,  that  the  pii'seuce  of  Euch  booses  is  much  more 
favaurablc  to  the  public  trAitquility,  than  that  eacii  girl  lAhottlil  live 
separately  ;  as  tbei>e  houses  huve  a  character  to  support,  aod  their  mis- 
tresses arc  careful  to  avoid  any  diBturbanoeawbicli  would  damage  their 
interests ;  and  moreover  they  are  much  more  easily  brought  nnder  the 
inspection  of  the  police.  When  any  oae  wishes  to  set  up  a  houge  of 
this  kind  !a  Paris,  she  has  to  apply  for  permission  to  the  Prefect  of  l&a 
Police  ;  who  grants  it  or  not,  according  as  the  applicant  Is  conrideMd 
a  fit  person,  or  the  locality  where  she  wishes  to  reside,  a  sattable  one. 
These  houses  are  not  permitted  In  any  quiet  part  of  thctown,  wheratiH 
inhabitants  are  all  of  the  richer  olotaes ;  nor  close  to  a  chnrali,  iv 
school,  OS  they  would  there  present  too  striking  a  contrast ;  but  in  the 
popnlous  otreuta  they  are  confoonded  in  the  crowd.  The  police  m 
always  willing  to  tolcmle  them  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  aa  thsr 
purge,  as  it  were,  and  colleoc  into  one  focus,  much  of  the  vice  and  di>- 
EipatloD  of  the  locality ;  aud  are  a  much  bettor  guarantee  for  tbepnblie 
tranquillity,  than  the  private  daboachery  in  the  small  taverns,  &&, 
which  leads  to  so  muob  venereal  disease  and  crime,  and  over  which  Sie 
police  hare  much  less  control. 

These  bniises  are  kept  by  mutraiea,  (dames  de  maison)  who  canj- 
them  on  as  a  ifpeeulation,  aiul  sometiuics  make  large  forcnnss  by  Uwol 
rhi>se  women  have  in  many  caries  been  themselves  proetiCniea,  uHl 
aave,  like  many  of  that  clasa,  looked  forward  to  this  position  as  the 
height  of  tfaedr  amUtion;  others  have  been  kept  mistresses ;  othBa 
■agidn  are  married  woman,  though  the  latter  are  fonod  only  intbefMMP- 
set  JocalHim  ic  Paris,  vIieTQ  th^  husband  probably   keeps  a  n^^ 
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bonring  tavern,  and  they  mntnallj  share  the  inofits.  These  honse^ 
mistresses,  having  obtained  permission  to  open  such  a  hoose,  receive 
into  it  a  certain  number  of  girls,  to  whom  they  give  board,  lodging,  and 
clothes,  all  of  the  most  snmptous  kind.  For  this  the  girls  give  in 
return  all  the  money  they  receive  from  visitors,  none  of  which  they  are 
allowed  to  retain.  This  is  the  French  agreement,  but  in  this  country 
I  believe  they  generally  keep  a  share  of  their  gains,  while  they  pay  for  - 
their  board,  clothing,  Ac.  In  Paris  the  mistresses,  who  are  for  the 
most  part,  indeed  it  may  be  said  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most 
rapacious  character,  treating  the  girls  worae  than  the  most  unfeeling 
labourer  does  his  beasts  of  Inirden,  sending  them  away  without  the  least 
compunction  the  moment  their  charms  have  ceased  to  be  productive, 
and  hence  cordially  detested  by  all — vie  with  each  other  in  making  the 
living  and  clothing  of  their  establishment,  which  is  all  the  girls  have 
to  look  for,  as  alluring  as  possible.  They  have  no  pity  on  the  unfor- 
tunates, who  are  never  permitted  to  refuse  avty  suitor,  however  repug- 
nant to  them.  All  of  them  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  they 
think  their  occupatioa  as  justifiable  as  any  other  mode  of  industry,  are 
very  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  their  position,  anc  enraged  at  any  slight 
shown  towards  them.  They  exact  from  tlunt  girls  &e  greatest  d^e- 
rence,  which  Is  often  very  useful  in  maintaining  their  influence,  and 
keeping  order  in  the  establishment  They  live  luxuriously,  and  thus 
often  become  exceedingly  fat.  They  use  every  means  which  flattery 
and  cajolery  can  suggest,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  girls,  who 
by  their  beauty  and  attractions  cure  a  source  of  gain  to  them ;  but  xhis 
is  generally  solely  for  their  own  self-interest,  and  the  deceit  is  rarely 
successful. 

But  they  have  other  and  more  shameful  means  of  binding  these  un- 
fortunates to  themselves.  They  are  always  anxious  to  get  the  girls 
some  way  into  their  debt,  by  lending  them  mon^  to  buy  clothes,  or 
other  luxuries ;  and  as  these  debts  are  generally  held  sacred,  they  in 
this  manner  hold  them  in  their  power.  They  frequently  however  sus- 
tain great  losses  by  the  girls  deserting  them,  and  carrying  off  their 
borrowed  clothes,  which  are  sometimes  very  valuable.  There  are 
constant  complaints  at  the  police  board  of  such  thefts.  At  first  the 
complainants  were  advised  to  address  themselves  to  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal, for  the  police  board  does  not  abjudicate  in  crimes ;  but  the  house- 
mistresses  always  shun  anything  which  brings  them  before  the  public, 
as  this  injures  their  establishment.  Therefore  the  police  are  wont  tG 
send  for  the  culprits,  and  threaten  them  with  prison,  unless  they  restore 
the  stolen  clothes ;  and  if  this  fail,  which  seldom  happens,  they  wsklt 
till  the  girl  is  taken  up  for  some  public  offence  against  decency,  vcC 
then  increase  the  severity  of  the  penalty. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  girls  should  be  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  infection,  and  to  all  the  disagreeables  of  such  a  life,  without 
the  prospect  of  any  pecuniary  gain ;  but  this  is  owing  to  their,  for  the 
most  part,  extremely  destitute  state,  many  not  having  even  a  rag  of 
their  own  to  cover  them.  A  large  number  of  them  are  recruited  froci 
the  hospitals  in  Paris,  to  which  the  girls  from  Uk^  ^\]ixx<^\l\i^^^^^^3s:>^1 
generally  come,  when  mStiAng  from  v«ii«e«il  ^aawJasA-;  '«\2W^^'^oKsas^ 
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1  know  not  aow  it  may  be  uow,; 
recoived  iato  hospital.  There  are  always  liererail  women  in  ibsse  large 
hospitUilBia  leagna  with  the  house-mistrosaes,  who  are  on  the  look  oul 
tor  piettj  couatr?  girls.  Thej  have  also  euiissarlea  in  man;  other 
quarters;  nome  ia  the  country,  as  tiMTelliag  agratEi,  &c. ;  otliecs  ia 
;owa,  such  OS  tfie  marchanden  de  tuiletCoa,  womon  who  buy  ami  sell 
old  and  new  articlea  of  female  (tresa,  aod  having  been  for  the  most  part 
proetitates  themselves,  tempt  the  serfanl  girls,  sampstresaes,  &c,  (o 
follow  the  same  course.  The  mistresses  also  frequently  exchange  their 
girls  with  other  eetablisliiaeatR ;  although  the;  generally  bear  towards 
such  eatablishments  mucli  ill-will  and  rivolr;;  and  nothing  so  pro- 
vokes these  foflliags,  as  if  another  have  succeeded  in  luring  away  uom 
them  aproBtaljle  inmate.  To  prevent  theexplosioiia  of  ruvungc,  which 
frequently  followed  such  abductions  b;  rivals  in  tlia  neighbourhood, 
the  police  (bought  it  ueceasary  to  enact,  that  no  girl  bhould  go  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  In  less  than  flfteea  days  after  leaving  ber  former 
place. 

Besides  the  gains  which  the  girls  earn  b;  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
thait  calling,  the  mistresses  often  mal:e  large  sums,  by  allowing  them 
to  be  taken  out  by  the  day  or  weel:,  to  pleasure  parties  in  the  country, 
or  elsewhere.  For  this  they  receive  from  one  to  four  or  live  pounds, 
according  to  the  beauty,  and  still  more  the  agreeabilit;,  of  the  girl, 
Ihey  also  make  much  tnone;,  by  letting  tlieir  apartments  as  receiving 
rooms  for  an  hour  or  two.  la  Paris  they  are  obliged  to  take  a  whole 
liouse  for  tlieir  cEtablishmeut ;  and  therefore  thuy  let  those  rooms,  which 
the;  do  not  reqnire,  to  single  prostitutes,  who  pay  an  exorbitaut  rent 
for  them,  and  also  foe  clcthes,  Ac;  or  else  give  a  cert^n  proportion oi 
all  their  gains.  These  houses  ore  in  general  very  proHtablc  to  thojff*- 
prietors,  lor  the;  let  at  a  high  rent,  and  aa  soon  as  one  tenant  quid.. 
another  eagerly  takes  them;  for  when  a  house  bas  once  been  used  ta£> 
Ibis  purpose,  it  continues  to  be  so  ever  afterwards.  Numberless  paH> 
tioDs  are  sent  in  to  the  police  by  the  residents  in  an;  locality,  even  thc' 
ver;  lowest,  where  a  house  has  been  established,  against  this  uuisaoQf  if. 
but  these  arc  never  listened  to,  and  the  police  answer,  that  the  su|f 
sbjections  miglit  be  mode  in  every  quarter.  •' 

The  house -mis  tresses.  If  they  be  orderly  and  provident,  aometiniB* 
make  large  fortunes,  with  which  they  may  withdraw  to  the  connM 
and  purchase  a  property.  If  however  they  be  disordcrl;  and  epeaS* 
thrift,  and  especially  if  they  have  several  lovers,  wliom  the;  entertaiOf 
and  in  whose  society  their  attention  to  their  establisiiment  isdistraclcdi* 
they  inrallibi;  become  bankrupt.  Some  grow  old  and  die  id  tW 
business,  and  bequeath  it  to  their  Bucceseors,  perhaps  an  old  servsllt'' 
or  confidant ;  ciue  or  two  of  whom  are  always  found  in  these  hansel^ 
where  they  do  the  household  work,  help  the  mistress  iu  her  marketinM^ 
ela,ad  at  the  door  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Che  establishment  to  tte- 
passers  by,  &c.;  having  generally  themselves  gcon-n  old  iu  a  life  w 

Tba  other  class  of  prostitutoa  are  those  who  live  lejiarauli/,  eanb  pi*a 
*Ulasc6>r  hersfflf  and  being  her  own  nv\»iieaa-   'Stila\\\a\»TO^Mlllm«^ 
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to  the  taste  of  the  girls,  for  a  love  of  freedom  and  independence  is  one  oi 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  class.  In  this  mode  of  living, 
their  gains  belong  to  themsdves ;  they  can  if  they  please  make  some 
choice  among  their  snitors ;  and  they  can  change  their  abode  when  they 
olease,  and  exercise  their  calling,  nov  in  one  qaarter  of  the  town  now  in 
another,  and  on  holidays  in  the  suburbs  round  r'aris.  Thus  it  was  foun4 
by  the  police  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the  tolerated  houses,  was  yerf 
small,  until  the  enactment  of  several  regulations,  imposing  restrictions  oa 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  separate  girls ;  such  as  their  inviting  men  oi 
the  public  street,  appearing  in  gaudy  costumes,  or  stationing  themselfM 
in  the  Palais  Boyal  and  other  public  places ;  but  since  these  regulationSt 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  houses  rose  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  prostitutes. 

Some  of  the  independent  prostitutes  live  in  furnished  rooms  of  their 
own,  and  in  these  a  few  of  them  receive  their  visitors ;  but  more  frequently 
they  take  them  to  a  receiving  house  (maison  de  passe),  where  rooms  are 
let  by  the  hour  or  more,  at  a  certain  sum.  These  receiving  houses  are 
resorted  to  by  all,  who  either  have  no  home,  where  they  can  receive  a 
lover,  or  wish  to  do  so  in  secrecy,  such  as  married  women,  maidservants, 
&xi. ;  the  latter  of  whom  find  time  when  going  a  message,  to  spend  half- 
an-hour  in  these  places,  without  losing  their  character.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  frequented  by  the  actresses,  who  are  so  numerous  a  class  in 
Paris.  Many  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the  police  to  bring  these 
receiving  houses,  which  Duchatelet  says  are  far  more  dangerous  to  morals 
and  to  health,  than  the  tolerated  houses,  under  their  control ;  but  no 
practicable  method  could  be  found  ;  so  they  wer(»  contented  with  enforc- 
ing the  residence  of  at  least  two  registered  proscicutes  m  the  house,  which 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  mistress,  preventing  her  from  aiding  in  the  pros- 
titution of  children,  and  other  offences  ;  and  also  necessitating  frequent 
sanitary  visits  to  the  house,  which  kept  it  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 

The  isolated  prostitutes  frequent  all  the  public  places,  the  crowded 
streets,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  attract  their 
visitors.  They  frequently  become  inmates  of  the  tolerated  houses  for  a 
time  ;  and  the  girls  in  these  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  constantly 
changing  to  the  separate  mode  of  life :  indeed  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  than  their  necessity  of  locomotion,  and  restless  change 
of  place.  At  one  time  this  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  in  Paris,  that 
they  used  to  change  their  abodes  once  a  week  ;  and  the  police  bad  to  enact 
that  they  should  stay  at  least  twenty-five  days  in  any  tolerated  house 
they  might  go  to,  in  order  to  check  the  great  confusion  caused  by  thii 
restlessness. 

Wliile  one  division  of  the  isolated  girls  live  in  a  room  of  their  own,  there 
IS  another  very  large  class,  who  have  no  fixed  lodgings ;  but  live,  as  many 
thousands  of  the  poorest  workmen  and  vagrants  in  Paris  prefer  to  do, 
from  night  to  night  in  any  place  where  chance  may  lead  them.  The 
lodging  houses  (gamis)  to  which  they  resort,  are  of  the  most  miserable, 
squalid,  tumble-down  description,  that  imagination  can  conceive;  the 
stai  rs  co v  ?red  with  filth  and  ordure,  the  beds  full  o  f  ver m  m .  Here  o^axtftXJL 
are  given  at  from  one  to  three-penco  a-ii\^t\  ^k.u'^  \}ckfc  ^c^s^t.  -^tvsRjONJya^sR^^ 


oBre  as  sliewherc,  are  treited  as  Uinie  who  have  no  friends,  mid  a 

ply  more  llian  others.    These  lodgiog  Itousei  haro  always  beeo  a  thoni 
in  lUesida  of  cliQ  police,  for  in  them  ttte  prastiCntes  hide  tbemsel  res,  and 
cany  aa  cheir  calling  vichouc  anbmibting  to  the  sxaitaiy  visits :  and  as 
[Qfl  police  hare  an  hold  upon  theoi,  unlsss  che^  ba  tiken  in  the  (lagra 
act  of  prostitntion,  thoy  almost  alirays  escapo  free,  and  spread  rm 
real  infection  on  every  aids. 

A  pecnliar  class  of  girls  are  those,  who  are  called  the  joWferi'  j.. 
(filles  a  aolJats.)  Thess,  who  areilirays  to  be  found  ia  the  neighlwn 
hood  of  any  place  where  soldiers  are  qnarUred,  hare  in  general  folio* 
cheir  lovers  fram  the  conntry  up  to  Paris ;  and  chun  have  bean  obligar 
take  to  prostitution,  as  a  means  of  sabsistence.  saparatedas  they  are  fnj^^ 
itil  their  frieuda.  They  sell  their  farours  ac  die  lowest  price,  one  or  tw 
pence,  and  even,  the  unfortnuate  ones,  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  vhi 
they  are  too  often  in  want  of,  their  soldier  lovers  haring  oothing 
give  them ;  for  the  French  soidier  recaires  only  one  penny  a-day  in  Pad 
and  a  hatf-panny  in  the  country.  The  genorons  fellows  have  been  knot 
to  half-slarva  themselves  to  giro  to  their  mistresses :  so  that  a  colontf 
a  cBglmBnt,  having  detected  the  oause  of  the  emaciation  of  soma  of  1 
men,  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  searched  on  leaving  the  barrack 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  tor  the  girls  naed  to  come  under  the  window 
and  reoeive  the  bread  thrown  oat  to  them.  They  sloc-p  at  night  in  t 
lodging  houses,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  taverns  andeaUng  houaes  iat 
neigh  hour  hood  of  the  barracks;  where  they  dance  and  romp  with  I! 
soMlers.  and  retire  with  them  to  dark  closets,  (cabinets  □airs,)  iu  iriitl 
(enoreal  conUigian  spreads  like  wild-&re.     This  made  of  prostitation  n 

rebels ;  for  their  escapu  is  always  favoured  by  the  tavem-ketipers, 
wham  the  girls  bring  many  customers,  and  cause  a  much  greater  amoii 
of  drinking  and  other  eipenditore.  They  try  therefore  to  have  Ba  max 
girls  as  possible  about  their  premises.  Quantity  is  more  r^arded  lb 
quality,  aud  indeed  this  class  of  girls  are  for  the  most  part  dreadfully  ugt| 
so  much  no,  as'Dnchatelet  says,  that  "  it  is  only  vith  drunken  men  « 
in  the  dark,  that  they  could  hope  to  find  favour."  In  these  low  taverl 
all  sorts  of  criminals,  thieici,  pickpockets,  etc.,  join  in  the  amusemen 
aud  the  soldiers  by  mingling  with  chem  must  necessarily  lose  in  tbi 
order  anil  discipline. 

Thereare  other  prjstitates  otastill  lower  class,  who  go  by  the  nai 
of  jiierreunes  (girls  of  the  stones)  from  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  tbI 
abject  destitution,  they  often  pass  the  night  in  unGulshed  bnildiogi, 
outhouses,  or  whererer  they  can  find  a  place  Co  lay  tlieir  head.  They  bll 
generally  grown  old  in  a  life  of  prostitution,  and  are  so  hideonsty 
that  they  seek  dark,  sombre,  asodeserted  places  to  hide  their  appeal . 
Tha  name  by  which  they  call  themsetves,  "  ma^turbaters,"  (uanueu 
indicates  that  their  usual  method  of  eicitine  and  satisfying  the  seil 
appetites,  is  anything  bnb  tha  normal  one.  In  fact  they  are  ready  to  ll 
themselves  to  all  those  artifices  and  degradations  of  licentiousness,  w& 
£10  midar  (he  name  of  nnnatnral  vices.  It  is  true  that  their  natures  1 
mg$ssirelx  ife^raded  ;  fear  sai  hatred  h&ve,  U  can  readilv  be  beHar 
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wtell-nigh  eactiBguished  in  their  breasts  the  natural  feelii^  1^    ^ 

kindness.    Knowing  the  opinion  of  the  world  towards  the^ 

treatment  they  have  received  from  it,  hatred  and  secret  oti^ 

the  feelings  of  society  have  become  their  chief  strength  \ 

against  despair.    If  society  have  east  them  forth,  they  have  tl  .^ge 

in  doing  what  they  can  to  degrade  and  outrage  the  morality  wL^^i  scomt 

them. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  o£  saying-a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
tmnatwyiU  vices.  These  are  said  to  be  very  common  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  other  large  cities ;  where  every  artifice  that  can  whet  a  morbid  and 
sated  sexual  appetite,  is  in  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  not  only  devised, 
but  put  in  execution.  A  subject  like  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  un« 
■peakaUe  one,  as  if  it  would  soil  both  him  who  talks  of  it  and  those  idio 
listen.  But  he  who  really  loves  truth,  and  his  fellow  creatures,  has  little 
sympathy  with  this  rose-water  morality;  which  cannot  bear  to  scrutinise 
the  deeds  of  our  fellow-beings,  nor  even  to  hear  of  things  which  are  daily 
done  and  suffered.  Such  scruples  are  as  alien  to  the  heart  of  the  true 
monUist,  as  it  would  be  for  the  true  physician  to  shun  the  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  to  fly  from  the  disagreeables  of  the  dissecting  room  and  dead-house. 
The  very  dread  of  approaching  such  subjects  shows  an  inherent  weakness 
and  effsminaoy  in  the  mind,  which  all  who  desire  really  to  aid  their 
£ellow  creatures,  should  endeavour  to  divest  themselves  of.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  physician  or  moralist  alone,  to  investigate  the  various  phases 
of  disease  and  crime ;  every  one  should  be  so  much  of  a  physician  as  at 
least  to  be  willing  to  hear  of,  and  seek  to  benefit  all  human  illsr  whatever 
be  their  nature.  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  the  mind  of  woman  is  so 
undeveloped,  and  her  character  so  unreal  and  effeminate,  is,  that  she  is 
debarred  from  studying  the  phasea  of  vice  or  crime  in  the  moral  world,  as 
well  as  disease  and  decay  in  the  physical ;  an  error  in  her  education, 
which  destroys  her  powers  of  usefulness  in  vast  numbers  of  the  most 
tei^S^  evils  of  her  fellow-beings.  What  can  one  do  for  others,  if  he  or 
she  do  not  know  their  real  lives  and  their  real  actions  ?  if  they  shrink 
back  in  dismay  at  every  step,  from  the  hideous  forms  of  sin,  which  meet 
them,  when  they  approach  the  realities  of  human  suffering  ? 

Sodomy,  or  the  intercourse  of  two  persons  of  the  same  sex,  is  common 
enough,  especially  in  the  prisons,  where  the  most  uneducated  and  de- 
graded of  the  community,  being  shut  up  toge^r,  and  left  in  idleness* 
take  this  mode  of  passing  the  listless  hours.  Instances  now  and  thm 
occur  in  venereal  hospitals,  of  eonorrhcea  or  chancre  of  the  anus,  whidi 
ttie  patients,  when  pressed  hard,  either  confess,  or  tacitly  admit  to  hste 
been  contracted  by  these  unnatural  practices;  although  at  first,  they 
always  deny  that  the  disease  has  such  an  origin,  and  ascribe  it  to  an 
onclean  water-closet,  &c.  The  same  diseases  are  much  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  female  venereal  hospitals,  especially  in  the  one  annexed  to  the 
prostitute  prison ;  and  Duchatdet  remarks,  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
older  prostitutes,  who  do  not  lend  themselves  to  these  practices,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  younger  ones.  However  they  always  maintain  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  when  questioned  on  this  pdnt.   Voltaire,  Babelai8and<it]hft 


writen  {HEa  JuTOnal  and  Martial,  under 

Eeveral  allasioas  to  tiirse  practices :  showing  Mat  svsn  a 

jastaace  Frodaric  the  Ocbic)   vera  liabitually  guilty  of  thi 

proves  that  they  mr  '   "      '  '     "  "'      ''"   ' 

gtsTitf  point ' 
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much  mare  earuQst  treatment,  than  eithai  jesting  allusi 
avaidaace  of  the  subject. 

Thera  is  yet  another  unnatural  sexual  habit  oF  much  greater  impoit- 
ance  fcom  its  great  frequency,  on  which  M.  Duchatelet  gives  seme  mo^t 
interestiag  details.  It  is  the  mutual  lores  between  prostitutes  tbemselrat 
which  are  so  common  that,  he  Elys,  about  one  fourth  of  their  numtnj 
engage  in  them,  including  almost  all  the  older  ones  ;  who  are  natnlallr 
(he  most  deprared.  This  class  are  called  Iri&ai^gi,  and  the  singular  eczom 
relation  they  beai  to  each  other,  moch  resembles  the  unnatural  costoQl 
ol'  lovers  among  the  Greek  youth  ;  who,  like  tbese  prostitutes  of  tfas 
present  day,  made  it  rather  a  boast  to  despise  the  other  sex.  In  tlulj 
singular  coanection,  two  prostitutes  eater  into  sexual  relations  with  sMlij 
other,  with  all  the  ardour,  impetuosity,  and  tenderness  of  passii 
that  the  most  intense  normal  sexual  love  could  inspire.  They  den 
themselves  to  eacL  other,  and  practice  together  all  devices  of  nnnatiu 
volnpluousivoss.  They  feel  for  each  other  all  the  conQictiog  sexoftl  pi 
sions,  now  burning  with  jealousy,  now  melting  with  tenderness  i  thiK 
»re  distracted  at  separation,  and  (oliow  each  other  every  where.  If  tbft 
one  ba  committed  to  prison,  (he  other  gets  herself  also  arrested,  and  thaj. 
seek  to  leave  it  together.  They  are  much  more  julaus  of  desertion  t^ 
their  female  lover  than  by  a  male  one  ;  and  il  one  has  proved  false,  hfl; 
companion  will  seek  revenge  in  every  way.  It  is  chieSy  in  the  piostitUff, 
prisons,  where  they  are  confined  for  breaches  of  the  public  decorum,  Uujt 
such  connections  are  formed.  Uere  youag  girls  areshut  up  together, oft^l 
for  several  months  at  a  time ;  and  (bus  ic  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  tt*''^' 

they  take  to  such  practices,  just  as  the  male  criminals  do  in  the  comn     

prisons.     It  is  generally  (lie  older  ones,  who  have  been  frequently  njj 
prison,    who   cajole  and   entice   the   younger   into   such  connoetiaiHC 
and  the  must  ardent  passion  is  generally  found  on  theside  of  the  younger 
"  Thus,"  says  Duohatelet,  "  they  become  in  their  old  age  mote  dangero 
for  their  own  sex,  than  they  have  been  in  their  youth  for  the  othei 
This  class  of  unnatural  lovers  is  generally  recognised  by  the  reit  of  t 
prostitutes,  who  regard  them  with  something  of  the  geuerul  feeling 
disgust,   ani!  are  not  sparing  in  sarcasms,   and  sly  allusions  towiu 
them.     They  themselves  veil  all  tbeir  practices  in  [Lo  grcotest  secrea,^ 
and,  if  ever  qaeationedon  the  subieet,   answer  indiguauily,     "WeilJ 
for   men,    aud   not  for  women,"   (nous  aommes  pour  hum mes,  etnon^ — 
^ur  feraraes.)     Many  of  (he  older  prostitutes  come  at  last  to  abhor 
jien,  and  take  pleasure  only  in  these  unnatural  relations,  .       „  "      ^^ 
'■ignilicBnt  fact  in  these  unfortunates,  whose  sexual  experiences  with  tbti> 
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i  ]  ttsnal  at  present.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  all  irregularities  in  the 
lixuai  appetites  is  the  destructive  checks,  obstacles,  and  degradations^ 
:0  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  normal  coarse.  This  has  been  shown 
io  be  the  chief  cause  of  masturbation,  and  so  it  is  of  these  unnatural 
practices.  The  present  harsh  views  of  sexual  morality  give,  at  the 
outset,  an  underhand  and  degraded  position  to  all  unmarried  inter- 
course, which  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  unnatural  propen- 
sities. If  even  the  normal  sexual  love  be  obliged  to  f  y  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  to  hide  itself  in  cabinets  noirs,  or  other  shameful  retreats, 
what  can  we  expect,  that  it  will  not  degenerate  into  ? 

Again,  all  these  vices  have  met  with  an  opprobrium,  far  greater  than 
they  deserved ;  for  the  public  mind  loses  all  sense  of  justice,  tmen  it  comes 
to  consider  a  sexual  fault,  and  is  always  far  too  harsh  in  its  judgments. 
I  should  say,  that  of  all  acts  none  are  viewed  with  such  unjust  severity, 
as  these  unnatural  vices.  A  sentence  which  is  too  severe,  is  always,  like 
Draco's  laws,  a  very  evil  one ;  not  based  on  natural  justice,  it  rather 
provokes  people  into  the  commission  of  the  acts  it  reprobates ;  which, 
like  all  those  that  are  forbidden  with  a  harshness  and  mystery  unsuited  to 
their  gravity,  have  a  kind  of  fascination  tor  man.  The  moral  guilt 
ascribed  to  such  acts,  which  many  people  regard  with  as  much  horror  and 
indignation  as  they  do  murder,  incendiarism,  or  other  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  cu  the  physical  evil  they  really  cause ; 
and  this  unsound  physical  basis  shakes,  as  it  will  do  in  every  case,  the 
moral  superstructure. 

The  true  mode  of  eradicating  these  unnatural  vices,  is  not  to  regard 
with  horror  and  merciless  disgust  those  who  indulge  in  them ;  but  with  a 
loving  and  reverential  spirit  to  examine  into  their  nature,  and  remc*^^ 
their  causes  by  the  light  of  a  true  physical  religion.  Vice  and  crime  ara 
not  to  be  bullied,  nor  suppressed,  by  any  amount  of  so-called  virtuous 
indignation;  they  depend  on  fixed  and  definite  causes  in  our  social 
circumstances,  and  till  these  can  be  changed,  all  our  indignation  and 
disgust  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  As  long  as  the  present  obstacles  continue 
to  the  gratification  of  the  normal  desires ;  as  long  as  all  unmarried  love 
is  regarded  in  a  harsh  and  degrading  light ;  so  long  will  prostitution 
and  unnatural  vices  flourish,  and  it  will  be  out  of  human  power  to  sup- 
press them. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  an  allied  subject,  namely,  clandestine 
prostitution.  By  this  is  meant  the  prostitution  of  young  girls  before  the 
age  of  puberty ;  an  offence  which  is  in  rrancn  a  criminaloue,  cognisable, 
and  severely  punishable,  by  the  legal  tribunals.  Notwithstanding  these 
laws,  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris,  but  in  the  most  secret  way. 
All  kinds  of  devices  are  taken  to  hide  it  from  the  police.  Thus  the  young 
girls  or  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  enticed 
into  this  life  by  some  procuress,  are  either  kept  bj  a  woman,  who  passes 
for  their  mother;  or  they  merely  go  to  play  in  her  rooms  during 
the  day,  by  which  artifice  they  can  be  said  not  to  be  kept  on  the  premises ; 
•r  perhaps  a  woman  leads  them  about  asking  charity,  or  with  other  pre- 
texts, to  the  hotels  or  houses  where  they  may  be  required.  All  kiud^  ol 
stratagems  are  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  ]^\\ce,  ^n^  \XiT}&  VXus^  ^x^  ^^^^ 
rarely  detected.     When  they  are  s<S  it  \%  s|STX^t^^  litsc&.  \£&ut':tv'^ 


given  eithar  by  a,  Iioiue-inistreEs,  jBalons  of  tier  illicit  ritalB, 
one  who  lias  received  venereal  inlBCtiDn  from  the  children ; 
rage  nmuug  ehese  poor  children  with  tha  greatest  Tiiralence.  and  they  aM 
s.  focuis  ol  infection.  The  caose  of  this  seieritj  of  ths  diseases  among 
Cbein,  is  the  dread  of  eipoanre,  which  prevents  their  mistresEes  froiB 
applying  for  medical  aid  for  them.  The  tittle  girlE  of  coarse  ac^nire  IM 
moil  dissipated  habits ;  aod  often,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  are  in(ilt> 
ireiaed  in  ever;  liind  of  dehancliery.  Even  when  the  police  do  get  iaiot'i 
matioQ,  the;  can  scarcely  ever  sncceeil  in  convicting  the  offenders.  In  Utf 
first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  search  warrant  to  enter  the  honie,  antf 
then  the  girls  mnst  be  canght  in  the  flagrant  act  of  prostitution  ;  ni  tbit 
the  parties  almost  always  esc^w,  as  their  character  is  generally  snppoittw 
by  their  Qaighbours,  so  ingemonaly  is  this  prostitniioa  concealed.  jj 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  prostitntes,  who  shonld  be  mentioned 
These  are  the  l/iievUh  ones,  a  very  oomerons  class.  They  are  genorallj* 
ia  league  with  picltpockets  and  other  thieves,  among  whom  they  1"~"" 
their  loTersatid  their  bullies.  Some  of  iJiese. girls  are  in  the  habi.  ., 
accosting  old  men,  itad  those  who  are  least  likely  to  tallow  them.    WbM 

repukad,  they  still  persist;  and  when  shaken  off,  they  ~'"""  '  ' "^ 

or  else  pick  the  junkets  of  their  Tictims.     Others  will  ft. 
iaexpecienced  youth,  oad  surroaud  him  In  a  bond  ;  and  wbileheisdeti 
ing  lumself  froia  their  pressing  invitations,  they  treat  him  in  (be  ~ 
way.    Others  watch  aud  dodge  drimken  people.    Hauy  of  the  com) 

tivaly  honest  class  of  prostitutes  do  not  hesitate  to  take  any  stray  a 

from  the  pockets  of  their  visitois  ;  but  this  they  scarcely  call  fiteallng,  1ft 
is  only  "  mindinji  their  business.''     Those  of  the  higher  classes  howo  "^ 
ire  generally  above  sudi  acttous,  and  the  oaly  theftc,  which  they 
often  guilty  of,  consist  in  the  clothes  lent  them  by  the  hom  e-miittei 
Few  of  the  above  thefts  meet  with  punishment ;  for  in  general  those  l*j 
are  robbed,  do  not  hke  to  prosecute,  feariug  the  laughter  or  ridicule 
society,  aud  are  contented  to  take  Ibeir  losses  aa  on  eiperience. 

Besides  (lie  above-mentioaed  varieties  of  professed  prostitutes, 
are  ether  classes,  who  either  follow  similar  conrsea  in  a  private  way, 
who  in  di&erent  modes  aid  prostitution.  Those  who  go  under  the  m 
at  famnes  gaianta  (coortezana),  are  for  the  most  part  kept- 
admit  other  lovers  in  order  to  iocrease  their  means  of  eipe 
great  sohcitude  is  to  conceal  their  amonra  from  Chose  who  keep  Otgni 
and  thns.they  do  not  openly  expose  themselves,  but  allow  theraselvei  "" 
be  followed  to  their  honses  or  to  a  coDveuient  place,  by  those  who  are 
the  look-out  foe  women  of  this  class.  They  put  a  higher  price  on  Ui 
iavonrs,  than  the  others ;  and  are  often  very  attractive  from  the  m< 
select  society  tbey  keep.  The  actresses  also  form  a  class,  who  have  UmI 
peculiar  manners  aud  attractions.  In  Paris,  where  all  modes  of  111 
abound,  there  are  some  wouiea,  who  receive  their  lovers  ouly  during  ce 
tain  hours  in  the  day  \  after  which  they  shut  their  door,  aud  spend  t 
evenings  with  their  una  favourite  lovers  at  the  balls  aud  theatres.  0 
of  theui,  (to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  they  adopt,)  guatanti 
tho  health  of  all  her  visitors  ;  to  secure  which,  slie  admitted  only  a  sel 
cDaipdiiro/faiae fifty  married  meuiVliDweteallawedtaioiEi  the soddT  01 
with  the  caaseac  ol  the  rest,  and  were  excYuilwl  W  Cm-J  \"-'^»-nj=  V^Aipim 
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The  c\aM&  of  proettresses  (proxenetes)  is  a  large  one,  and  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  They  are  for  the  most  part  women,  who  have  been  themseiveft 
prostitutes ;  and  when  age  or  other  causes  have  made  them  abandon  this 
mode  of  life,  they  mako  it  their  business  to  bring  into  it  as  many  young 
girls  as  possible.  They  are  in  league  with  the  house-mistresses,  who  pay 
them  according  to  their  success.  Very  many  of  them  are  marchandes  de 
toilettes,  and  buy  and  sell  articles  of  dress  and  of  the  toilette  to  serrants 
and  ladies-maids,  whom  they  do  all  they  can  to  seduce  to  prostitution. 

Another  set  of  women,  called  marohauea  (duennas)  are  the  domestics 
in  tolerated  houses,  and  are  generally  old  prostitutes,  who  have  acquired 
great  skill  and  tact  in  the  exercise  of  that  calling.  Their  business  is  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  show  its- nature,  and  also  to  walk  about 
with  the  girls,  and  offer  them  adroitly  to  the  passengers.  These  womeu 
are  always  in  greater  demand,  when  the  police  regulations  are  more 
strict. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  various  classes  of  prostitutes,  let  us 
now  inquire  into  their  mode  of  life.    Nine-tenths  of  them,  says  Ducha- 
telet,  spend  their  leisure  time  in  complete  idleness  ;  lounging  on  a  sofa 
or  in  bed,  with  scarcely  the  energy  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  dressing. 
Those  of  the  lower  class  spend  the  day  in  taverns,  where  they  eat  and 
drink  to  excess,  and  talk  with  the  idle  characters  who  frequent  these 
places.     These  excessive  indulgences  of  the  appetites  are  common  to 
almost  all  prostitutes ;  and  the  latter,  namely  drinking,  forms  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  vice  of  the  life  they  lead.    Many  of  them  eat  as  much 
as  would  serve  three  or  four  ordinary  women ;  and  to  this  and  to  their 
indolent  life  is  to  be  ascribed  the  excessive  fatness,  to  which  they  frequent-     / 
ly  attain.    The  grand  vice  of  drinking  however,  is  their  bane ;  almost  all    / 
of  them  drink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    In  the  lower  classes,  drunken-    / 
ness  is  almost  habitual,  and  often  plunges  them  into  a  slough  of  despond,   / 
physically  and  morally  hopeless.    The  unfortunates  are  led  to  this  ruinous  /. 
habit  at  first,  from  the  wish  to  banish  care,  and  escape  from  thought  and  / 
the  stings  of  conscience ;  and  it  grows  rapidly  upon  them.     There  is  / 
another  reason  which  operates  with  this  class,  that  the  soldiers  and  work-/ 
men  with  whom  they  consort,  think  that  if  a  girl  does  not  drink,  it  is  I 
because  she  is  diseased ;  knowing  as  they  do  the  evil  effects  of  drink  upon  ve-  \ 
nereal  disease  in  themselves.    Thus  the  unhappy  girls  are  often  forced  to 
drink  even  against  their  incAnation ;  and  after  several  such  orgies  with 
different  parties,  they  may  be  seen  reeling  abng  the  streets,  lying  down 
in  door- ways,  or,  if  more  sober,  begging  an  asylum  at  the  police-stations. 
Another  cause  which  leads  to  their  drinking,  especially  in  this  country, 
is  to  get  over  the  feelings  of  shyness  and  bashfulness,  felt  by  the  girls 
iiemselves  on  first  taking  to  this  mode  of  life ;  and  frequently  by  those 
also  who  are  unused  to  the  society  of  such  girls.  r 

The  prostitutes  of  a  higher  class,  rarely  get  drunk,  as  they  know  this 
would  alienate  all  their  suitors  ;  but  they  drink  large  quantities  of  punch 
and  wine,  and  this  in  time  often  leads  to  the  same  calamitous  results. 
Few  of  them  engage  in  sewing  or  other  work  in  leisure  hours,  and  still    ' 
fewer  in  reading,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  and  among  their  / 
numbers  there  are  some  of  considerable  mu&\ca.\acQQmW\\^\sy«^<&.    >^x^\&  • 
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the  habit  they  haTe,  of  alvays  trying  to  droim  sertous  reflection,  thm 
rome  generally  Co  have  a  peculiarly  unstable  Gclele  churacler  gf  miod.  Ic 
is  Tory  difficult  to  flx  their  attention  for  any  time  upon  a  subject,  or  Ca 
make  them  fallav  a  traia  of  reaBOuiDS.  ThEy  have  an  eitraordiaary 
love  of  locaniatian,  change  of  scene,  and  of  action  ;  tumulL  is  a  favourite 
eleineat,  for  tempests  drovn  Che  still  Email  roice  vithin. 

Children  of  impulse,  there  are  yet  many  impulses  to  which  they  ara 
rarely  false  ;  among  oCheTS  to  a  strong  esprit  du  coip^.  vhich  indncea  the 
friendless  sisterhood,  nerer  to  desert  each  other  in  :idvcrsity.  If  qn«  of 
them  be  uiTwell,  or  in  destitution,  they  haste  to  olTer  her  aid,  eren  if  they 
have  Co  strip  themselves  in  bo  doing.  In  leaving  the  prison  or  hospital,  if 
one  have  no  clothes,  the  others  will  lend  her  parts  jftlielrown  apparel,  e<%n 
though  they  may  have  hod  previous  experience  of  iier  ingratitude.  Some 
have  been  known  Co  aid  in  the  support  of  poor  old  men,  or  other  helpleu 
beings  ;  and  noC  a  few  enter  on  Chia  mode  oF  life,  to  support  inSrm  parents 
3r  starving  orphans.  They  make  common  cause  against  the  police, 
whom  they  all  regard  as  their  svrorn  enemies  ;  and  rarely  Inculpateeach 

Besides  the  pecuUar  iostability  of  character,  the  class  is  distiDgnithed 
for  its  lying  habits.  Viewing  all  men  as  their  enemies,  trying  at  fint  U 
docaive  their  parents  and  afterwards  the  polii'e,  beinp  obliged  coaatantly 
ta  feign  unreal  feelings  in  their  unnatural  mode  oF  life,  their  ^tn^enms 
of  nature  becomes  at  last  completely  perverted,  and  it  in  ai  difiicult  to  fit 
them  as  the  wind.  The  young  enes  are  not  well  versed  in  this  decdt, 
and  frequently  contradict  themselres,  but  the  older  ones  are  great  adapti 
in  it :  and  hence  those  who  busy  themselves  with  the  reFormation  o( 
prosCitntss,  such  as  the  sisters  of  charity  and  other  well-meaning  persooB, 
have  great  disCrost  of  the  latter ;  and  no  girl  above  35,  or  under  18  yean 
of  ^;e  is  odmiCled  into  Che  Magdalen  asylums  in  Paris. 

With  regard  Co  the  feelings,  which  they  entertain  towards  their  tiiI- 
tors,  it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  once  the  fresh  appeCHa 
for  sexual  gratiliciatioil  is  over,  they  remain  very  indifferent  to  them; 
although  there  are  certainty  many,  in  whom  the  sense  of  seiual  enjoy- 
ment remans  heen  for  a  longtime,  and  vho  may  continue  this  mode  of  liFe 
with  no  otber  purpose  than  to  gratify  their  iosatiablt]  desires.  This  gene- 
ral apathy  to  the  venereal  pleasures  is  probably  Che  reason  why  prostiCDtm 
EuSer  so  little  from  their  seinal  excesses.  *  The  evils  of  excess  are,  I 
believe  rarely  seen  in  them  ;  bat  rather  in  yanng  married  women,  io  whom 
sexual  interconrse  is  attended  by  the  normal  sensations. 

if  the  heart  of  the  prostitutes  remains  in  general  icy  cold  towards  tliti 
common  crowd  of  chose,  with  whom  ihey  consort,  it  is  always  warm 
cowards  some  favonrics  lorer,  who  is  really  dear  to  ibem,  and  on  wboni 
they  lavish  all  Cbeir  fondness.  These,  thoir  real  lovrrs.  ore  not  only  ad- 
mitted in  gsnerol  to  tbeir  favours  free  oF  eipcose.  but  many  receive 
presents  from  their  mistresses ;  and  not  a  few  young  men  iu  Paris  an 
mainCained  entirely  by  the  gains  of  their  prostitnce  mistresses.  When  t 
girl  enters  a  tolerated  hoose  in  Paris,  she  always  stipnlates  for  her  lovei^ 
wmission,  iC  may  be  three  or  four  times  a-week,  tree  of  expense ;  and 
aad  other  privileges  are  granted,  Iht  witbouc  them  die  girls  wouU 
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not  remain.  These  lovers  are  the  bane  of  the  honse-mlstresses.  TLeyare 
taken  from  ail  classes  of  society.  The  girls  of  a  higher  class  generally 
choose  some  of  the  better  ranks,  preferring  generally  the  students  of  law, 
medicine,  or  other  brauches.  Those  of  the  middle  classes,  take  their 
lovers  from  among  the  tradespeople  and  shopmen,  such  as  the  journeymen 
tailors,  jewellers  &c.  The  lowest  class  choose  theirs  among  the  soldiers  or 
workmen,  and  often  from  among  the  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  are  so  rife  in  large  capitals.  The  lowest  class  of  sweethearts 
go  by  the  name  of  biUliea  or  supporters  (souteneurs.)  Their  part  is,  to 
screen  as  much  as  possible,  their  mistresses  from  the  police ;  if  the  girls 
wish  to  do  anything  against  the  regulations,  their  friends  keep  euard,  and 
give  warning,  if  any  police  inspector  be  seen  approaching,  u  the  girls 
be  apprehended,  their  lovers  try  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  by  crowding  the 
Inspector,  to  rescue  them.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to  blows.  Again  if 
any  one  has  brought  to  punishment  a  girl,  by  whom  he  has  been  robbed, 
or  who  has  given  him  a  disease,  the  bullies,  if  they  get  hold  of  him,  will 
not  fail  to  t^e  revenge,  by  serving  him  some  ill  turn.  Hence  this  class 
of  sweethearts  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  police,  who  have  often  sought 
to  put  them  down,  but  without  success.  They  often  act  most  tyranicidly 
towards  the  girls,  over  whom  they  have  gained  an  ascendancy;  they 
learn  whenever  the  latter  have  gained  any  money,  and  force  them  to 
spend  it  with  them  in  drinking ;  so  that  the  bond,  by  which  their  unfor- 
tunate mistresses  are  attached  to  them,  is  often  one  of  fear  rather  than  of 
love. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  prostitute  meets  with  a  return  of  affection  from 
her  favourite :  on  the  contrary,  this  very  tie,  which  the  friendless  one 
clings  to,  to  fill  the  void  in  her  breast,  often  proves  the  crown  of  her 
afflictions.  The  girls  of  the  higher  class  are  very  often  forsaken  byl^their 
lovers,  and  suffer  ail  the  pangs  of  jealousy  ;  a  passion,  of  which  all  pros- 
titutes are  more  susceptible  than  perhaps  any  other  connected  with  love ; 
while  the  lower  classes  often  receive  the  most  barbarous  treatment  from 
their  tyrants,  which  f.heir  love  frequently  induces  them  to  endure  to  a 
most  incredible  degree. 

We  can  however  conceive  how  this  may  bo,  when    we  reflect  bow 
much    greater  charms  has  reality,  however    painful,   than  the  most 
splendid  delusions ;  and  what  is  nine-tenths  of  the  life  of  a  prostitute,  but 
a  tissue   of  delusions  aod  counterfeits — feigned  love,  feigned  pleasures 
everything  feigned,  but  grief  and  embitterment ;  from  which  unrealities, 
they  torn  with  double  eagerness  to  their  own  true  loves,  the  oases  of  theii 
desert,  however  many  disappointments  or  real  anguish  they  may  bring. 
With  their  lovers  it  is  their  delightto  visit  places  of  amusement,  especially 
the  dancing  parties  and  public  balis,  which  in  Paris  are  so  numerous,  and 
afibrd  so  much  happiness  to  youth ;    to  exchange  letters,  burning  with 
protestations  of  the  most  fervent  passion,  in  which  no  obscene  expressions 
are  to  be  found ;  to  share  in  fine  **'  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care  " 
of  love,  even  though  its  pain   should  so  often  predominate  over  its 
pleasures.     If  they  ever  become  pregnant,  they  almost  always  ascribe  this 
state  to  their  lovers ;  for  they  have  the  very  general  belief,  which  f  revails 
among  women,  that  it  is  only  when  they  love  sl  m;^^  ^\A\i'&:«^  ^a.^^;^^;s<^ 
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fhue  in  tlie  SDJayment  of  die  TDoereal  aec,  Ihnt  [bey  csu  be  iiDpMfnata 
a  belief  not  warranted  by  science,  lor  bueideE  the  Duuiberle&E  iaBiuu)Bat|| 
vomea  baviuj;  cliildreD  by  thiwo.  vbam  tliey  di&liked  or  leauled,  it 
been  sbown,  tbs.1:  even  the  introilucciou  of  seenea  into  the  vagina  nii 
coition,  has  in  cbe  lower  animals  boen  folloved.  by  fecuiidatiaD- 
rery  probably,  CUere  is  some  erutl:  iu  iha  belief;  aud  llie  subject  ceitaisj 
raqniTSB  mure  elacidation,  iike  ail  otliciE  cuuuecteil  vith  llie  i. 
question  ufroptod action. 

It  is  veil  knuwn  that  ptegnancies  ate  compaiativcly  very  rare 
proEtitntes  ;  a,  fact  which  is  admitted  by  Duchatelet,  Iboiieh  Le  t 
that  thr>y  are  eonBiderably  more  frequent,  than  is  ganerally  auppo 
The  reaEoQB  why  they  are  bo  rare,  areohie%,  tlie  rery  intom  ' 

natniiil  life  which  prostitutes  lead,  Tenereal  diseases  wluch 
tdie  entrance  of  the  semen  into  the  womb,  cubacute  oTiiitie,  or  adhMisi 
between  the  fallopiau  tnbes  and  psritoneuia,  brought  on  by  venereal  e 
cess^ ;  especially,  it  may  he  supposed,  when  these  are  iodulged  in  during 
menstrDatioD.  Even  during  menstraation  the  work  of  proslitadon  EuSeis 
no  int^rraptlon ;  for  theymalia  useof  BomenieanE.  by  whiuh  they  prereot 
the  discbarge  from  being  apparent.  Dachatelet,  who  montiooa  thii,  doei 
not  tall  eiplieitiy  what  these  means  are,  from  scruples  wi 
Dssacis&ctory  to  the  investigator  of  tmth ;  but  we  may  snppMs,  tkatm 
is  by  BOme  delicate  inembrane  of  similar  materials  with  the  sheath,  "" 
which  they  cover  the  ragina  so  aa  to  retain  the  discharge.  Tiiis  n 
was  alno  used  to  cuiireal  diEease  from  tlic  tniiitary  oianiiuers  ;  br' 
deceit  is  now  too  well  known  to  the  medical  ni.'in  to  be  available. 

Su<^h  abnormal  excesses  interfere  grefttiy  withinenstroatiou,  whiehjj 
prostitutes  is  vary  often  irr^ular,  and  absent  for  long  poriodi.  San 
of  these  cases  of  amenerrhcea  ate  owing  to  pregnancy,  and  are  cenoini 
by  abortion;  which  is  v?ry  common  among  pruatitutes,  and  partly  explain 
the  rarity  of  child t>irth.  Thess  abortions  frequently  utcar  at  an  euly 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  are  caused  by  their  intemperate  mode  of  life, 
rarely  by  criminal  piactises.  Gaiee  howeter  do  someiimes  occur,  in  whdi 
death  has  been  iuQicted  on  the  yonng  fmtus  by  abortions,  intentionally 
produced  by  instrumental  means  ;  and  others  where  girls  have  been  nearly 
killel  by  dmi^  taken  by  them  for  the  EEtme  pnrpose.  But  these  attempts 
are  rare,  tor  in  general  pregnancy  is  not  at  ail  dreaded  by  prostitotes ; 
nay,  it  Is  often  the  object  of  their  desires.  Instead  of  iliminishing,  it 
increases  their  gains  iu  a  town  like  Paris,  wliere  evorytliing  a*  ""  ""'  "' 
the  common  renders  a  girl  much  Bought  after;  sadi  as,  to 
eiamples,  rcry  tail  or  extremely  diminutive  stature,  or  em 
ties,  such  as  a  humpbacked  or  crippled  person,  &c.  Besides,  ohild-Ui 
w^ieh  to  the  modest  unmarried  girl  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  *~~ 
bringing  vith  it,  as  it  does,  degrai^tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is 
ennohiicg  to  the  prostitute,  who  tak^  a  pride  in  fblfilling  the  maienul 
duties  in  the  most  tender  manner  ;  feeling  thut  nothmg  raises  her  mora 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  of  herself,  than  having  soineibiug  really  to 
ce  they  are  vary  fond  moUieTE,  and  are  tended  in  cbild-btd 
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wiiix  the  other  in  performing  towards   it  all  the  necessary  acts  of 
kindness. 

As  for  the  nltimate  fate  of  these  poor  infants,  everything  proves  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  soon  die,  much  to  the  grief  of  their  mothers. 
Their  premature  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intemperate  lives  of  theit 
parents,  amid  whose  frequoit  intoxication  and  exposure  to  the  inclement 
cies  of  the  weather,  they  cannot  long  survive.  The  prostitutes  rarely 
send  their  children  to  the  foundling  hospital,  at  which  so  many  children 
are  reared  in  Paris. 

Having  giv^i  this  short  sketch  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  this  class, 
let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  their  physical  life ;  without  a  knowledge 
of  which,  our  materials  for  judging  of  any  human  being  are  always  of 
necessity  most  incomplete.  Is  prostitution  injurious  to  the  health? 'is  a 
question  which  few  moralists  have  taken  the  trouble  of  asking,  in  their 
stormy  denanciations  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  one  so  vit^y  impor- 
tant, that  it  may  be  called,  like  all  other  physical  facts,  the  keystone  of 
the  whole.  Duchatelet,  after  enumerating  the  diseases  to  which  prosti- 
tutes are  liable,  for  all  of  which  he  has  statistical  data,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  he  says  is  a  very  striking  and  sad  one,  that  their  mode  of 
life  with  all  its  intemperance,  and  exposure  to  infection  and  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  is  a  much  healthier  one  on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the 
needlewomen,  sempstresses,  and  other  females,  whose  occupations  are  of 
a  sedentary  and  unrelaxing  nature.  Thus  then,  in  one  respect,  the  phy- 
sico-moralist  will  acknowl^ge  that  the  life  of  the  latter  classes  is  a  more 
sinful  one  than  that  of  the  prostitutes ;  and  for  him  who  reverences  the 
physical  equally  with  the  moral  laws  of  health  and  virtue,  this  is  readily 
intelligible ;  for  certainly  the  life  of  motion,  sexual  exercise,  leisure,  plenty 
of  food,  and  variety  of  circumstance  is  much  more  healthy,  and  therefore 
more  physically  religious,  than  the  constraint,  hard  work,  and  animal 
torpor,  to  which  our  unfortunate  sempstresses  are  confined ;  a  state  of 
sin  against  the  natural  laws,  no  less  than  of  misery,  which  the  physico- 
moraust  must  blame,  if  blame  is  ever  to  find  its  way  between  the  loving  heart 
and  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the  imhappy  ones  cannot  help 
their  own  sedentary  and  ruinous  pursuits,  that  thy  are  fixed  into  thenr. 
by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity ;  butthat  does  not  make  them  less  unnatural, 
and  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  health. 

The  two  greatest  physical  dangers  to  the  prostitute  are  syphilis  and 
drinking.  Of  the  former  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  in  inquiring  into  the 
social  question  of  its  prevention.  If  it  were  not  for  the  latter,  namely 
drinking,  a  great  part  of  the  destruction  moral  and  physical,  attendant 
on  their  mode  of  life,  would  be  taken  away.  It  is  true  that  the  evil  effects 
of  it  are  not  so  prominent,  as  on  those  who  work  hard,  especially  at 
sedentary  occupations,  these  banes  of  civilization,  and  drink  at  the  same 
time ;  a  combination  of  exhausting  causes,  which  no  constitution  can  long 
withstand,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  ghastly  lives  and  early  deaths  of 
our  most  wretched  weavers,  sweated  tailors,  and  other  imhappy  classes, 
for  whose  bloody  sweat,  and  miserable  lives-in-death  the  heart  of 
England  is  groaning.  The  impulse  and  excitement  moreover  caused  by 
the  sexual  gratifications,  give  a  booyaacy  to  ibA(^Qik«\MA\!C\QrQk^^\^Ns^v^^ 
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iu  ta  benr  much  marc  deleteriam  liquon,  than  it  otberviie could;  vhl 
rcuoQS  accDuaC  for  the  rabaat  liBiltb,  irliich  prostitutes  «o  oft«n  eoji 
and  irliich  makes  some  physicians  aicciba  to  them  "fr^mea  of  iroi 
(Mutes  cIq  fer.)  Mr.  Aclou  iSfB,  "I  aball  bo  borne  out  bf  the  <nnci 
tent  testimony  of  alt  obseir^a  in  the  statement,  that  no  clisi  of  fema 
!!>  ED  fne  fram  general  disoasesas  the  prosti  talcs."  SlUI,  diinkjig  cam 
the  attlmatG  nun  of  very  many  of  them. 

Besides  the  evils  it  produces,  which  tell  on  the  coDstitctiao  latet. 
lifs,  causing  diseases  of  the  iiver,  kidneys,  and  blocd- vessels,  and  muki 
them  Tery  subject  to  inSammatory  diseasea;  the  aBections  to  which,  pn 
titutes  are  most  subject  are  sexual  ones,  sncli  as  amenoriha:a,  meal 
hagia,  &c.,  and  also  vounds  caOEed  by  •iolEnce.  The  nterine  bleedi 
are  cana^  by  tha  eicesses  ol  their  life,  vhicb  oisr-Btimnlate  the  ovar 
and  Uoulitlesfl  are  freqneaily  consequent  on  the  abDrtions,  which  are  m 
thsin  so  Duaierans. 

Insanity  is  not  uncommon  among  them ;  a  fuct  which  migbt  hara  b 
Bipected,  from  the  very  riuleut  and  nnbridled  passions.  Co  which  they 
subject ;  froni  the  degraded,  nnliappy,  and  therefore  mentally  aah^ 
condition  in  which  they  lire;  and  from  their  eitraardinary  moral  positi 
BO  apt  to  cause  perturbed  aud   uiaddeuing  reQeoticuE  in  these  despi 
pariahs  of  euciety.     Ducbatelet  was  struck  by  the  frei^ueacy  of  va^'~~ 
and  imbecility  of  mtetlect,  which  he  obserred  to  be  often  urged,  as 
■on  for  mitigating  eUelr  punishment,  by  the  police.    This  imbecility ' 
found,  not  among  tlie  young  girls,  but  the  old  prostitates.  (among  wt 
are  sereral  From  40  lo  50  nay  eren  to  60  years  of  age,)  who  had  sunk  t 
the  lowest  degree  of  misery  and  degradation.    'lbs  unfortunate  cFeaturM 
Let  one  but  think  uf  all  their  sufTerings,  the  semi -consciousness  of  nt 
degradation  aud  the  mereileEE  contempt  of  their  fdlow-beings ;  the  ft 
ings  of  revenge,  hatred,  and  helplessness,  ever  growing  feebler  and  feet 
within  cheir  labouring  breasts,  too  weak  to  bear  sucli  inhuman  bnrdenif 
till  at  length   reason,  as  if  in  pity,  gives  way  !     Can  ws  concalrt 
much  misery  the  growing  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  decay  iu 
wretched  circumstances  brines  with  it? 

Every  year  many  of  these  forlorn  beings  ai'o  sent,  out  of  pity,  to 
the  winter  in  prison,  where  at  tbat  Beason  several  idiotical,  mad, 
imbecile  ones  are  always  to  he  seen.  M.  Esquiral,  the  admirabloi 
Ejcian  of  the  great  female  lunatic  asylum  iu  Paris,  shows  by  '  * 
report  that  an  average  of  twenty-one  prostltntes  annually,  at 
into  that  establishment,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion.  Their  dit' 
•wie  Is  chiefly  due  to  excess  in  wine,  or  [nisery ;  tbe  latter  ari)Lii| 
into  VBriouB  causes,  but  prinmpally  from  dcaertfoti  by  their  iweM- 
bea.rts.  Erotomania  (madness,  wboae  dietinguishiD;.-  feaicre  It,  to 
dwell  on  ideas  of  lave  and  desire,)  is  almost  unkne.vn  aai'.'Vg  "■"""" 
patients ;  their  thoughts  are  rather  occupied  by  dreams  oi  wc 
power,  and  honours. 

I  nov  come  to  speak  of  tbe  ^Jaease  to  wbicn  prostitutes  are  most 
all  exposed,  namely,  syphilis,  and  of  the  social  means  which  hare ' 
talien  in  Paris  to  check  it?  ravages.  This  disease,  whose  nature  I ' 
jMctibed  before,  is,  aa  Duch&telet  jiull;  temarlia  parhaps  the 
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dreadftil  pestilence  to  which  mankind  is  liable.  lis  effect  are  not, 
like  those  of  epidemic  pestilences,  limited  to  certain  countries  and 
periods  of  time ;  but  its  extension  is  now  universal  o\rer  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  in  all  seasons  it  rages  unabated.  *'  If  then,"  says  Du- 
chatelet,  **  mankind  have  instituted  quarantines  and  other  methods  of 
preventing  plague  and  cholera,  should  they  not  still  more  earnestly 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  disease,  so  much  more  terribly  and  widely  des- 
tructive ;  of  which  the  chic^  victims  are  among  the  vigorous  youth,  the 
most  useful  members  of  the  state?" 

Such  praiseworthy  motives  have  induced  the  Parisian  authorities  to 
take  sanitary  measures  for  securing  the  health  of  prostitutes,  who  are 
the  centre  point,  whence  syphilis  is  spread ;  and  their  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  signid  success.  These  measures  were  first  adopted  with- 
in the  present  century,  and  consist  in  the  compulsory  enregistration  of 
every  prostitute  in  Paris,  whose  mode  of  life  can  be  discovered  by  the 
police ;  and  periodical  examinations  of  her  state  of  health  by  medical 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose.  To  secure  these  ends  a  great  number 
of  regulations  had  to  be  made  and  methods  adopted ;  all  of  which  show 
the  consummate  tact  and  management  of  the  French  police. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  for  each  of  which  there 
is  an  inspector  of  police,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  solely  to  the  sub<r 
ject  of  prostitution.    These  men  have  three  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
1st.  the  care  of  the  public  way  ;  2nd.  the  care  of  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution ;  3rd.  the  search  fdfter  those  girls,  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
enregistration,  and  also  those  who  fail  to  appear  at  the  sanitary  visits. 
In  the  first  of  these  duties,  they  have  to  watch  that  no  breach  of  public 
decorum  is  made  by  a  prostitute  in  the  public  street.     If  any  such 
Dccur,  they  go  up  to  the  girl,  make  themselves  known  to  her,  and  then 
seek  to  prevail  on  her  by  persuasion,  never  by  violence,  to  go  with  them 
before  the  Police  Board,  or  to  follow  them  thither  within  a  short  time. 
If  this  gentle  intimation  be  not  obeyed,  they  are  instructed  never  to 
use  force,  but  to  give  information  to  the  Board,  who  obtain  constables 
from  the  executive  force,  and  send  to  apprehend  the  culprit.    But  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  means,  as  persuasion  almost 
always  succeeds ;  the  girls  being  aware  that  any  resistance  will  aggra- 
vate their  punishment,  while  ready  compliance  and  politeness  to  the 
inspector  will  mitigate  it.    Again  if  an  inspector  see  a  girl,  who  is  not 
registered,  either  engaging  in  prostitution  in  a  tolerated  house,  or  in- 
viting people  in  the  public  street,  or  committing  any  offence  against 
public  decorum,  their  duty  is  to  apprehend  her,  and  draw  up  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  she  was  taken,  for  the 
police  board,  to  which  they  bring  her  immediately.    The  girl  will  gen- 
erally stoutly  deny  that  she  is  engaged  in  prostitution  ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  police,  who  must  act  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution, 
dismiss  her,  and  do  not  insist  on  registering  her,  till  she  has  been 
brought  back  three,  or  sometimes  four  times,  for  similar  otfences, 
which  almost  invariably  happens.    The  inspectors  have  also  to  visit  at 
short  intervals  the  tolerated  houses,  and  see  that  all  the  police  regula- 
tions are  there  nhserved.    Besides  these  duties,  they  have  to  seek  out 
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the  prostitutes,  wbo  foil  to  preiccit  tfaemselres  for  stinitarj  KcuniM 
tionj  a  duty  which  ia  ofleo  veij  difficolt.  To  be  able  t  '*  ' 
these  varioiiB  fnnctions,  Ihcy  reqniro  ranch  int«Ui;;eEce 
toeether  with  an  inlimato  tnowlcdge  of  the  sppearanco  of  all  tl 
proBtitntc*  in  Paris;  which  thaj  actinire  from  their  presence  »'  "' 
registration,  and  frequent  opportnmtiM  of  seeing  them. 

The  regifitTHtion  of  prostitutet  tafce»-  place  io  the  Ibreo  followinff 
wajsi  the  girk  prcBent  iheraBBlves  of  their  own  accord  to  be  enroUodi 
or  they  aro  brought  by  the  hoase-miBtreascsj  or  by  the  police  inapott- 
ors.  In  the  first  ease,  the  girk,  knowing  the  necewily  of  complying 
with  the  polico  regnlntiona,  if  they  wish  to  follow  anch  a  adling,  apply 
aponraneooaly  for  registration  ;  which  is  aceordod  to  them,  if,  after  • 
mitiute  exatnlnitlion  Into  their  pan  and  present  hiatory,  no  anSdMS 
ohsliiclo  be  fonnd  to  their  admiasion.  In  order  t«  ha  certain  of  tbn: 
penmnal  identity,  they  are  obliged  to  prodaee  their  certiBcale  of  bi^ 
liami  and,  as  very  few  haye  it  in  tiieir  poBsesMoa,  the  police  sead»r 
letter  to  the  magistrate  of  the  pariah,  of  which  the  giri  aays  she  i«M 
natiiro,  asting  for  the  certificate.  If  the  girl  have  rcnrhad  her  m4*4 
rity,  and  thus  bo  the  miatress  of  her  actions,  the  greatest  delicaey  ^ 
observed  in  the  wording  of  (he  letlflr,  which  does  ni  .■       -  -  -  .--. 

purpose  the  cortifieato  ia  reqoirod.  Bni  if  slio  be 
pose  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  raagtstratii  ii 
mnuicale  with  her  panjnta  on  iho  enhjeclj  so  that  thoy  may,  if  they  b 
ivIHiiii:,  inkc  steps  for  faer  refonnationi  e  thing  which  however  tM4 
happens,  as  hpr  family,  la  general,  cast  off  the  unfortunate  one.  AtUc 
roc!?ivtiig  this  certiflcats,  aasnring  them  of  the  real  name  of  the  ftppli* 
cant  1  and  hiiviog  prBriansly  put  a  number  of  questioDs  to  her,  wbeUMF 
she  be  marrii^d  or  single,  what  are  her  reasons  for  adopting  snoh  a  life, 
and  many  other  qneries,  meant  to  throw  a  ligbt  on  her  historf  and 
character ;  the  police  give  her  a  card,  contaiiiing  a  dealoration,  te  te 
signed  by  the  girl,  of  her  willingneBH  to  submit  to  the  polioo  rf^la- 
tionB,  and  espiicially  to  the  sanitary  viBits.  The  information  received, 
and  observtttioaa  subseqaently  made  on  tne  girl's  history,  are  preter- 
ved  In  aGpecial  memorandum  at  theoffloe.  The  tact  which  the  oSaen 
oeqnlre,  in  judging  of  the  character  of  the  girls  who  uomo  beftore  then, 
Is  rendered  wonderfully  acute  by  long  experience ;  and  it  is  verj  di&- 
enlt  for  a  girl  to  deceiye  them.  If  they  find,  after  sending  for  tba  eet- 
UBcatc,  that  a  false  name  has  bean  given,  they  try  to  induce  the  ^ 
by  threats  and  various  arguments  to  cra<l>S3  the  truth ;  and  if  she  will 
not,  they  dismiss  her,  and  keep  ber  nndet  obaervatiou,  taking  tin 
npportunity  of  adding  to  her  punishment  for  any  fault  she  may  com- 
mit;  and  by  sncb  menus  rarely  fail  In  leara  the  truth.  But  It  ia 
sciilom  that  false  names  are  given,  for  the  girls  know  how  much  man 
for  liicir  interest  it  is  to  comply  willingly  with  the  police  regulation 
The  age  of  sixteen  is  Sxed  upon  as  the  lowest  for  registration,  wiiich, 
In  tbe  case  of  minors,  Is  condncied  with  great  caution  and  delicacy  ;  N 
■hat  it  is  ontj  when  the  parents  are  unwilling  to  receive  them,  or  aic 
Mnll  in  poverty  or  of  bad  character,  that  ttiey  are  enrolled,  thoo^ 
tb^may  baye  been  often  detected  in  the  nrooliee  of  prostitalJOM. 
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The  next  metbod  of  inscription  is  when  they  sffe  brought  to  tlM 
office  by  the  hoose -mistresses,  who  are  directed  under  a  penalty^  to 
bring  every  ^l,  who  is  received  into  their  house,  to  the  office,  wittiiii 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  arriyal.  'Eadb.  house^mistress  has  a  card 
with  the  names  of  all  her  ^rls  upon  it,  and  the  dates  and  results  of 
each  sanitary  visit.  Duchatelet  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  prostitutes  are  thus  enrolled,  while  one-sixteenth 
arc  brought  by  the  inspectors,  and  nearly  two-thirds  oome  of  their  own 
accord. 

After  receiving  their  cards  they  are  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
who  gives  them  a  certificate  of  health  or  disease,  aoomrding  to  which 
they  are  either  dismissed  or  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  They 
are  thenceforth  subjected  to  the  police  regulations,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  periodical  examinations  by  medical  mea.  The  isolated  girls 
attend  for  this  purpose  once  a  fortni^t  at  a  di^ensary,  where  they 
are  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  dismissed  or  kept  under  treats 
ment  accordingly,  the  day  of  their  visit  being  marked  on  their  card. 
The  girls  in  the  houses  are  examined  twice  as  frequently,  namely  once 
a  week,  and  if  any  one  be  found  diseased,  the  house-mistress  is  Donnd 
to  send  her  at  once  to  the  office,  whence  she  is  transferred  to  thevene^ 
real  hospital ;  and  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  and  the  girl  be  allowed 
to  have  connection  with  any  one  in  the  meanwhile,  a  very  severe 
penalty  is  imposed  on  the  house-mistress.  If  in  any  ease  the  medical 
man  be  not  satisfied  of  the  contagious  nature  of  a  disease,  (which  is 
sometimes  a  most  difficult  question,)  he  consults  with  his  oolleaguee ; 
and  if  they  be  undecided,  the  girl  is  forbidden  to  exercise  her  calling 
for  a  certain  time,  when  another  examination  is  made.  All  these  exa- 
minations are  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  propriety,  so 
that  the  prostitutes  may  be  taught  in  all  matters  apart  from  their  own 
calling  to  behave  with  decorum ;  and  by  such  means,  together  with 
the  aHention  of  the  police,  the  character  of  the  prostitutes  in  Paris  is 
surprisingly  improved  in  regard  to  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  numerous  examinations  of  the  house* 
^Is  than  of  the  separate  ones,  the  number  of  the  former  found  dis- 
eased is  considerably  greater  than  of  the  latter.  Among  the  house- 
girls  in  1838  the  average  of  disease  was  1  in  26 ;  while  among  the 
separate  ones  it  was  only  1  in  60.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  on 
refiection  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  evident.  The  single  girls  have  it 
in  their  power  to  choose  their  suitors,  to  examine  them,  and  if  they 
please  to  make  them  adopt  precautionary  measures ;  while  at  the  8am6 
lime  they  are  not  forced  to  receive  nearly  so  many  visitors  as  the  un- 
fortunate girls  in  the  kept-houses,  who  are  never  permitted  by  their 
inexorable  mistresses  to  refuse  any  one,  *^even,"  says  Duchatelet, 
**  were  he  covered  with  ulcers." 

These  preventive  measures,  as  M.  Duchatelet  shows  by  statistical 
tables,  have  been  very  effective  in  repressing  disease.  Among  the 
lower  orders  of  prostitutes,  who  will  not  submit  to  be  enregister';d,  or 
to  receive  sanitary  'visits,  and  who  sell  their  favours  to  crowd:*  (ft  tfan 
poorer  classes  for  very  small  sums,  it  is  f9ui\A.  <ya  IWc^Tfecwe^^ 
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tbat  when  tbtj  are  apprebended  bj  the  police,  aad  eiaaiined, 
tbey  are  diEcovcred  to  be  diseae^d  la  the  immease  proportion  of  I  ia 
4.  Their  diseases  are  also  uf  a  much  more  severe  character  than  those 
to  which  the  registered  giris  are  subject,  as  the  latter  receive  a  timelj 
treatment.  All  phjaJciang  remark  moreover,  how  very  mnch  milder 
in  form  is  the  syphilia  of  the  present  day,  than  tbat  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  Bt'veral  years  ago.  This  is  probably  la  be  ascribed, 
not  toany  (iecreasflof  Tirulenoe  inlhe  syphilitic  poison,  (for,  as  Mr. 
Aclon  says,  "  the  germ  of  the  disease  still  lurks  among  us  and  in  as 
concentrated  a  form  aa  ever"),  but  partly  to  the  more  ratloaal  medi- 
cal treatment,  paJlionlarly  as  regards  the  more  sparing  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  partly  a.ao  to  the  care  that  is  (aSen  in  Paris  to  attend  in  time 
to  the  diseases  Df  the  prostitutes ;  and  also  in  great  measure,  to  the 
very  differout  provision  that  is  now  made  in  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, for  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Although  the  form  of  the  disease  may  be  on  the  whole  milder  than 
formerly,  it  is  still  probably  as  frequent  as  ever  ;  at  least  in  this 
coantry,  where  so  little  has  been  done  to  prevent  it  Mr.  Acton,  wlio 
gives  lu  his  admirable  work — proliabty  the  most  complete  we  possess 
on  Venereal  and  Genital  Diseases — many  valuable  statistics  on  this 
subject,  says,  ■'  I  donbt  if  venereal  complaints  were  evermore  comuKia 
than  at  present,"  Of  the  awf^l  exteat  to  which  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  gain  ground  among  us,  the  following  facts  will  give  us  nn 
idea.  Mr.  Aotoo  shows,  that  in  the  Army  I  man  in  every  5  ia  annu- 
ally attacked  by  vecereal  (lisease ;  in  the  Navy  1  in  7 ;  and  3  of  every 
7  sailors  (in  the  merchant  aervice)  admitted  into  the  Dreadnought. 
In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  1  in  every  2  of  the  out-patients  are 
similarly  affected,  and  iu  many  other  general  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries the  case  is  nearly  the  same  ;  while  the  Lock  Hospitals  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

Syphilis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  e,  directly  fatal  disease ;  although 
its  effects  are  often  so  deplorable,  especially  in  bad  constitutions.  In 
London  during  the  three  years  1646 — 7and — 6,  there  were  only  ISi 
deaths  (73  women  and  54  men)  caused  by  it.  Infants  and  very  young 
children  are  those  in  whom  it  most  frequently  proves  directly  fataL  I( 
is  indireeUg  chat  this  disease,  tike  gonorrhrca,  is  so  very  destructive  to 
life ;  sypbilis,  by  poisoning  and  debilitating  the  frame,  and  thns  ex- 
posing it  to  innumerable  forms  of  disease ;  gonorrhica,  by  inducing 
affections  of  (he  genito-urinary  organs,  which  are  so  very  common  and 
dangerous.  Indirectly  there  are  probably  lew  diseases,  which  cause  a 
greater  amonnt  of  death,  as  well  as  of  nU  forms  of  misery  and  destruc- 
tion. Ia  qnestioulng  patients  in  hospitals  and  dispeusaries  as  to  their 
previous  history,  how  often  is  it  found,  that  venereal  disease  has  been 
the  Qrst  link  of  the  chain,  which  is  drap(ing  them  to  the  grave. 

Syphilis  was  flrst  recognised  in  Paris  in  1497 ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  i(s  treatment,  we  have  one  of  the  most  fearful  instances  of 
human  barbarity  to  be  fooad  in  the  annals  of  history.  For  a  long 
Ume  nn  hospital  would  receive  syphilitic  patients,  and  the  poorer 
fibres  oj'tbBio  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  to  die 
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idthoat  comfort  and  assistance  even  by  medical  men.    When  at  last 
parliament  passed  a  law,  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  one  of  the 
hospitols,  every  patient  was  weU  flogged  before  admission,  which  bar- 
barism was  rigorously  carried  into  effect  as  lato  as  1700.    But  even 
this  inhuman  treatment  was  only  for  the  male  sex ;  unhappy  woman, 
as  usual,  was  still  more  shamefully  treated.    For  this  sex  no  provi 
fiion  at  all  was  made,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  any  feeling  but  con- 
tempt ;  and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  their  miserable  state  as  the; 
rotted  gradually  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unpitied  and  abandoned^ 
their  hearts  siclsening  with  the  bitterness  of  degradation,  and  rackcc. 
by  tlMt  agony  of  indignation,  with  which  even  the  dim  sense  of  wrong 
and  iijustice  fills  every  human  bosom.    It  was  not  till  1683  that  a 
small  ward  in  an  hospital  was  devoted  to  their  treatment ;  and  what  9 
ward !    Imagination  cannot  call  up  a  more  hideous  picture  of  filth  and 
neglect,  than  is  presented  by  Duchatelet  in  his  description  of  this  place,; 
where  the  unhappy  patients  died  in  great  numbers,  or  if  they  came  ouV 
alive,  were  reduced  to  "walking  skeletons.    To  obtain  even  this  miser- 
able treatment,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  period,  not  exceeding  a 
year,  till  it  came  to  the  patient's  turn  to  succeed  to  a  vacant  bed :  for 
there  was  provision  for  only  one  hundred  patients,  men  and  women 
huddled  together.    This  honible  state  of  things  was  still  existing  in 
1787 ;  Boon  after  which  time,  through  the  noble  exertions  of  a  benevo- 
lent physician,  who  was  appointed  to  the  hospital,  better  arrangements 
wereniade. 

Does  not  our  flesh  creep  on  reading  of  such  cruelties,   as  great  proofs 
of  barbarism  as  the  rack  and  the  wheel  ?  and  do  we  not  feel  what  a 
long  score  of  ill-usage  we  have  to  effietce  by  our  future  treatment  of 
Boch  patients?    And  yet  what  is  our  treatment  of  them  in  the  present 
day  of  so-called  enlightenment  ?    At  the  time  when  Duchatelet  wrote, 
in  1835,  there  were  few  hospitals  throughout  the  provinces  of  France, 
where  venereal  patients  were  received,  and  therefore  the  unhappy  out- 
casts were  forced  to  drag  their  sores  to  Paris  for  treatment,  which  even 
then  they  had  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining ;  as  any  one  will  con- 
ceive, who  knows  the  imperfect  provision  made  in  respect  of  hospitai 
accommodation  for  the  sick  poor,  and  especially  for  those,  against 
whose  complaints  a  narrow«minded  physician  may  please  to  take  h 
prejudice.    A  few  years  ago  syphilitic  patients  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Middlesex  hospital  except  by  paying  two  pounds;  and  many 
people  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  Lock  hospitals  from  conscientious 
scruples.    Hospital  accommodation  is  much  increased  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  this  country  it  is  still  a  mere  island  in  the  ocean 
of  misery.    How  many  hundreds  are,  of  necessity,  daily  sent  away 
from  our  crowded  hospitals,  suffering  from  these  and  other  diseases* 
whose  tottering  frames  have  scarcely  strength  to  bear  them  from  the 
place ! 

But  besides  these  deficiencies  in  hospital  accommodation,  which  are 
often  perhaps  unavoidable,  are  not  the  contemptuous  and  abhorrent 
feelings,  which  so  many  still  entertain  towards  the  -^^OLiet^^  ^^s^^aM^ 
■Ad  their  victims,  but  tha  remains  of  this  miaeiaXAt^  WtN^vcSs.m'l   ^^^IV^^ 


enr  at  tbe  preaent  day  is  ^iltj  or  snc^  feeling?,  wonM  In  a  pui 
gencmtiun  huva  joined  in  (be  pbTsicsl  craeltiee,  wliicti  the  better  spnst 
of  tliose  iibjsicians,  tbe  true  apostleB  of  pbjnicul  religion,  haTS 
laboured  to  oTelcome.  It  is  the  very  essenee  of  all  religion,  to  do  in 
everj  case  what  ia  best  and  kindest  tc  every  bnmaii  being. 

Since  Duchatelet's  lime  good  haapltal  aecornmodatioii  lias  been  pro- 
vided is  Paris  Tor  Tenereal  pallenta.  The  Hapilal  du  Midi  under  the 
c»Te  of  H,  BicOTd,  the  Hopltal  du  St.  Laitare  for  proslitulea,  of 
L'Onraine  for  married  iromen.  Sec.  nre  all  exrallent  institutions. 

Iq  speakiBg  of  this  sabject,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  Ibe  Lock 
Hospitals  in  this  country— for  so  (be  veoereal  hoapitalsifor  prostitnti>s 
are  repuluvely  termed.  Of  theee  1  kaow  nothing  from  persoeal  ei- 
periencei  as  medical  stndents  ore  not  allowed  to  enter  them ;  a  piivi- 
legK  con&ned  to  (he  ph;^icians  of  the  eatabiishntents.  Thia  exclusion 
1  earneatly  proteat  against,  as  a  part  of  the  numerous  exceptional 
meUiodB.  in  wliich  venereal  diaeaaes  are  regarded  in  this  country.  On 
the  continent  the  venereal  diseases  of  women  arc  discnaaed,  eramined, 
und  explained  to  the  studenls  iu  tbe  most  open  and  aatiafactory 
manner ;  while  here  the  mistalien  feelinga  of  a  morbid  delicacy  arc 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  tbe  soientiB.'  prni;res9  of  young  phj- 
eiciana,  and  to  prevent  vs  ft'om  acquiring  knowledge  on  a  subject, 
whioli  i^  one  of  the  moat  Titally  Important  in  onr  EiufBsslon.  Do  not 
ttloae  tTno  wantonly  deprive  na  of  aanh  valuable  oppbrtnni«G<^  expect, 
tllal,  when  in  fuliire  years  onr  ignoranca  may  oauac  to  others  ttw 
greatest  misery  and  to  ouraelvea  the  keoneat  r^ret,  we  may  exclaim, 
'■  the  blood  be  upon  their  beads,  who  caused  our  ignoraoce." 

With  regard  also  to  the  use  of  the  apeculnm,  which  is  now-a-dava 
Bomoch  talked  of,  thedepreciatii^wayin  whichit  is  oPlen  montioned, 
ia  moat  painful  (o  him  who  has  physical  religion  at  bear(.  The  men 
who  hnve  been  most  anergetio  io  promoting  tho  use  of  (his  instrument, 
(whoise  value,  like  that  of  the  Ertethoacopo,  cannot  ba  Uio  highly  esti- 
mated,) aie  spoken  of  wHIi  disfrnst  and  auapicion  by  many,  wboau 
miH'biil  uolions  of  sexual  delicacy  are  oETendcd  by  this  necessary  meana 
of  diagnosis.  "  It  were  better,"  I  have  hoard  it  said,  •' even  (hat  many 
young  girla  ahonlii  suffer  for  a  time  fWim  genital  diseases,  than  that 
they  should  be  virtually  deSowered  bv  inch  a  meana,  Sioee  its  intro- 
duction a  morbid  taate  for  sucb  examfaations  has  been  spread  abroad 
among  women,  many  of  whom  even  feign  diaeaae  in  order  to  be  aub- 
jcoted  to  them;  wbicli  prnriont  feelings  there  are  always  plenty  ol 
nuaeks  ready  to  gratify."  I  cannot  refrain  from  expresaiog  tbe  great- 
est repitrfiBtioa  of  anch  sentimenta.  The  idea  that  any  morbid  feeling 
of  sexual  clelicacy  should  be  allowed  to  intofere,  one  jot  or  one  tittle, 
Willi  tliK  adoption  of  every  meana  In  the  least  likely  to  remedy  a  dis- 
ease, is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  nal  virtue  and  duty.  There  in 
nothing  which  more  emaaculates  and  denaltiralises  our  society,  than 
tlie  mjitery  and  aecrecy  on  these  subjects  ;  than  the  morbid  delicacy, 
which  forbids  all  open  discusi'iaa  of  sexaal  mattera,  and  thus  gives  an 
njoaoiind  and  superficial  character  to  our  various  opinions,  and  to  our 
wii/  fotercoane :  wbicb  (woacribea  all  alluaioES  to  the  aexual  onrani", 
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bdng  camfal  even  in  onr  sUtaes  to  coTer  them  with  the  mystio  fig« 
leaf— the  Tiaible  symbol  of  the  want  of  nature,  and  of  wha4  may  be 
called  the  spiritual  eaatratum  ci  onr  times. 

What  wonder,  that  women  have  such  distorted  Tiews  on  these  sub- 
jects, when  men — and  even  ezoellent  men,  ntter  such  opinions  as  the 
above ;  and  as  the  following  observation  of  Duchatelet,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  ne  pins  nltra  of  physical  immorality.  Speaking  of  some 
prostitutes,  who  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life,  on  account  of  blind- 
ness preventing  them  from  earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way,  he 
says,  **  one  could  only  reproach  these  unfortunates  with  not  having 
preferred  to  die !"  Here  an  unhealthy  spiritualism  is  thrown  into 
strong  contrast  with  physical  religion ;  and  the  greatest  of  physical 
Bins,  namely  death,  is  thought  preferable  to  a  mode  of  life  which  )a 
by  no  means  devoid  of  virtue,  and  of  value  to  mankind. 

When  a  prostitute  wishes  to  relinquish  her  calling,  and  to  return 
again  to  society,  as  the  vast  minority  do,  (for  Duchatelet  takos  great 
pains  to  impress  on  us  the  fact,  that  prostitution  is  in  most  cases,  only 
m  temporary  interlude  in  life,  lasting  for  from  one  to  three  years)  her 
name  is  erased  from  the  register ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  she  must 
apply  to  the  office,  stating  her  reasons  for  withdrawing,  and  the  mode 
of  life  she  intends  to  adopt.  The  authorities  decide,  after  hearing  her 
account,  whether  she  shidl  at  once  be  struck  off  the  list,  or  undergo  a 
term  of  probation ;  during  which  she  is  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
police,  who  observe  how  she  conducts  herself  in  the  new  mode  of  life 
ehe  has  adopted ;  using  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution,  so  as  not  to 
make  known  her  past  history.  This  measure  has  been  found  necessary 
in  most  cases ;  for  otherwise  ^rls  would  have  made  any  specious 
ezcnse,  merely  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  police  control  and  sani- 
tary visits,  and  have  secretly  carried  on  their  vocation.  If  it  be  found 
that  they  conduct  themselves  well,  their  names  are  struck  off  the  list. 
Many  never  apply  for  their  erasure,  but  leave  Paris  without  giving 
any  notice ;  and  in  these  cases  the  police  wait  for  three  months,  and  S" 
no  tidings  of  them  be  heazd,  their  names  are  then  expunged. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  prisons  exclusively  set  apart  for  prostitutes, 
when  X^xj  commit  any  offence  against  public  decorum.  The  prison  of 
St.  Lazare  s  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  its  inmates  average  from 
450  to  650.  It  is  excellently  appointed,  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing oontfdning  the  working  rooms,  and  the  upper  the  bed-rooms ;  and 
a  Bpacioui  hfil  for  promenading,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  water- 
bann,  with  materials  for  washing  clothes,  is  thrown  open  to  the 
prisoners  during  several  hours  in  the  day.  The  prisoners  are  all  em- 
ployed in  occupations  of  various  kinds,  adapted  to  their  capacity  and 
Srevions  habits ;  and  this  employment,  which  has  only  recently  beau 
itrodnced,  has  been  found  to  have  admirable  effect  in  promoting  quiet 
and  order  in  the  prison,  which,  prior  to  that,  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  turbulence  and  indecency.  They  have  wholesome  food,  and 
are  paid  small  sums  for  their  work,  with  which  they  buy  provisions  at 
ft  canteen  in  the  prison.  They  cook  their  own  in«a^  «X  «N«^^  \&.  N2&<^ 
kaU,  and  dine  in  pain.    It  is  often  Been  thait  «^  \gx\^  V^^^^t 
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wbo  reo^lToa  mune;  froto  ber  frienda  outaide,  u  taaoy  di  . 
dinner  with  a  poorer  girl.  Tbey  are  also  foad  of  buying  flowers,  (or 
whiah  tbe  whole  cliLB9  hare  a  great  love;  aad  diEtritmte  tbem  among 
tbeir  compaDiODB  with  mucb  generosity.  Sometime  one  reads  aloud 
n  novel  or  history,  never  an  indecent  work,  and  the  others  listoa  with 
interest.  They  are  frequently  visited  bore,  as  well  as  in  hospital,  by 
the  benevolent  eistera  of  charity,  and  always  treat  them  with  great  rC' 
spect,  nor  ore  they  ever  known  to  ridicule  them  behind  their  backs. 
These  well'meauiug  ladies  talk  with  thom  and  exbort  Ihem  to  choose 
a  better  mode  of  life  ;  but  in  general,  says  Duchatelet,  the  prostitutes 
are  not  much  influenced  by  their  ethonationa,  aa  they  think  the  ladies 
are  only  discbarging  their  duty,  and  they  feel  that  the  timplo  aister- 
hood  do  not  understand  the  circumstances  of  tbeir  lives.  He  who 
knowa  the  duty  that  man  and  woman  owe  to  tbeir  sexual  organa,  will 
pereoeive  that  the  life  of  volantary  celibacy  led  by  these  ladies,  as  by 
the  prijats,  ia,  ia  a  sesual  point  of  view,  quite  as  siuful  none,  as  thai 
of  Ihe  proBtitutea  tbey  endeavoar  to  convert. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvemeots  in  prison  discipline,  consequent 
OD  the  introduction  of  work,  there  are  still  frequent  disturbancea  and 
quarrels ;  besides  other  moral  corruptions,  which  generally  render  a 
^rl  more  degraded  at  her  dismissal,  than  at  her  lucarceration.  Such 
are  (he  unnatural  sexual  relations,  which  girls  enter  into  with  each 
other,  when  ao  suddenly  deprived  of  their  occuatomed  sexual  gratifica- 
tions, and  which  are  often  cemented  witb  their  partner  at  meala.  As 
for  their  physique,  itia  observed  that  they  are  usually  fatter  on  quitting 
priaon  than  on  enteiiug  it. 

The  oflences  for  which  they  are  incarcerated  are  all  of  a  moriU 
nature,  consisting  of  breaches  of  public  decorum,  and  of  the  police 
regulations  regarding  prostitution ;  while  foi'  all  Ugai  c 
misdemeanours  sack  as  theft,  they  are  tried,  " 
before  the  criminal  court.  Among  the  oQences 
of  a  less  serious  nature  are,  appearing  in  places  where  tbey  are  for- 
bidden to  go,  as  the  Palais  Royal,  and  some  other  parts  uf  Paris ;  be- 
coming intoxicated,  and  lying  down  in  this  slate  in  the  streets  or  arch- 
ways ;  walking  slowly  through  the  streets  in  the  day  time,  and 
regarding  fixedly  the  men  wbOm  they  meet ;  tapidog  at  tbeir  window 
framija;  asking  chsrity;  going  out  of  doora  with  the  head  and  nock 
bare,  Ac,  These  and  several  other  minor  offences  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  leas  than  a  fortnight,  and  generally  a  month. 
Among:  the  more  serious  delinquencies  are  reckoned  the  following — 
insulting  in  an  outrageous  manner  the  phyaicians  appointed  by  tba 
authorities  ;  failing  to  appear  at  the  sanitary  visits,  and  continulug  to 
pursue  their  vocatioo,  knowing  tbemaelrea  to  be  diseased-,  altering 
obscene  language  iu  public-,  presenting  thcmaelvea  at  the  window  ic 
a  state  of  nakedness ;  attacking  men  with  importunity,  and  inalsting 
on  leading  them  awaj  in  spite  of  their  reaiatancc.  For  suob  uSenoeii 
the  term  of  imprisonment  is  never  less  than  three  jpontba,  and  some- 
^toea  Sre  or  six,  according  to  the  ciroumatanccs  of  (he  caao,  and  tba 
"      I'ooB  babit  iiud  repute  of  t'ie  offender,  \s\i\cVi\\iftaew»  v.f*i^ls  '■'•o 
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nnteoee.  There  are  many  other  offences  for  which  they  are  punished, 
and  of  which  Duchatelet  gives  instances ;  such  as  causing  disturbances 
in  families  hy  seducing  the  affections  of  a  married  man  from  his  wife , 
insulting  the  mother  who  wishes  to  detach  from  them  her  son,  who  is 
squandering  on  them  his  affections  and  substance;  receiying  the  emlrac«%s 
of  young  boys,  Sec, 

In  these  and  in  many  other  oases,  where  the  men,  with  whom  they 
commit  any  public  breach  of  decorum,  are  equally  or  more  to  blame  than 
they,  still  they  alone  are  punished,  as  the  administration  has  no  authority 
over  the  others.  This  fact*  which  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  brings  me 
to  the  important  question,  as  to  the  legality  of  this  widely  extended  sys- 
tem of  control  exercised  by  the  Paris  authorities  over  the  prostitutes. 
This  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Duehatelet,  who  admits  that  it  is  quite 
illegal,  and  endeavors  by  numerous  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of 
its  being  legalised.  **  Individual  liberty,"  says  he,  **  is  a  right  to  which 
prostitutes  cannot  pretend ;  they  have  abdicated  their  perogative  to  it, 
and  may  be  ruled  by  a  different  code  of  justice,  from  that  to  which  any 
other  member  of  society,  however  mean  his  station,  is  subjected." 

This  opinion,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  arbitrary  laws,  to  which 
prostitution,  everywhere  persecuted,  is  subject  in  Paris,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  I  look  upon  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  jus- 
tice, and  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual.  Are  then 
the  unfortunate  women  alone  to  be  punished  and  blamed  for  prostitution, 
when  the  men,  who  must  share  with  them  in  it,  commit  the  very  same 
deeds  ?  No  wonder  that  to  cloak  such  an  enormous  injustice,  the  police 
administration  was  obliged  to  do  everything  in  secret ;  wh^e  the  legisla- 
tore  dared  not  openly  entrust  to  them  powers,  to  justify  which  it  would 
require  that  a  new  code  of  the  different  rights  of  man  and  woman  should 
be  devised.  The  French  ministers  have  never  ventured  to  speak  openly 
in  Parliament,  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  such  measures  to  repress 
prostitution,  but  have  merely  connived  at  the  efforts  of  the  police  board ; 
eflbrts,  well-meant  it  is  true,  but  still  most  unjust,  without  any  legal 
authority  either  for  the  registration  of  prostitutes,  or  their  punishment 
for  offences  against  public  decorum.  **But,"  says  Duehatelet,  '*  society 
it  so  generally  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  these  coercive  measures, 
that  oat  few  advocates,  and  those  of  the  meanest  class,  have  ever  ven- 
tured to  make  any  appeal  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities.'* )fes,  there  have  been,  alas !  too  few  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken 
ap  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  against  the  banded  powers  of 
society.  It  tells,  I  think,  badly  against  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  French, 
that  such  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  were  allowed  to  be  takeu  against 
any  class  of  the  community.  If  prostitutes  are  to  be  declared  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  rights,  let  it  be  done  publicly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  a  legal  constitutional  act ;  and  not  in  the  dark,  by  illegal 
measures.  Let  us  have  so  important  a  question  dlscusfed  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  see  then  whether  men  will  dare  to  sanction  such  injustices. 

It  is  considerations  like  these,  which  make  me  even  on  the  threshold^ 
ehject  most  stronglyto  the  French  system  of  aiVitidiX^  Q(mU^\>  ^sA\.<^  ^x^:^ 
9oeiciwe  measures  of  a  simila.r  kind  directed  af;a\n&\.  "woijvecv  OT!\^  .  vcA  ^' 
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4gaiiilt  the  men,  vho  ara  eqaa,lly  inTolved  in  the  prlctice  af  a _, 

lore.  Such  measures,  wbioh  appear  to  me  both  nojust  and  unmejilf  an 
freqneDtlf  resoited  to  in  the  towas  in  liiiB  country.  aga,inst  tlie  persecuted 
ciasB  of  prostilDtes,  while  thot^e  nho  ttowith  ihcm  are  not  interFered 
with.  We  have  not,  it  is  tcae,  tbo  same  syitPmntic  lurTeiUance  aa  in 
Paris  ;  but  neither  have  we  that  heartfelt  desire  to  suppress,  ami  if  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  veaereal  disease,  wbicb  cannot  be  tuo  much  admireil  in 
the  French,  aod  vhich  in  part  saiictdfies  the  unjustifiable  means  tbe^hare 
taken  to  attain  their  object.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  great  beaedts  in 
the  prerention  of  disease,  which  ore  so  important  to  the  prostitntes  cbem- 
selves,  cliat  baa  hitherto  induced  men  to  connire  at  the  inJosCics  of  these 
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Ho  wunder  the  pemscnted  girls  look  on  tlio  police  as  their  sworn  foes, 
and  do  eierfthing  in  tbeir  power  to  thwart  and  eTade  them.  It  is  very 
right,  that  the  authorities  sbonld  ba  empowered  to  repress  breaches 
at  pnbtic  deeoium,  and  to  punish  in  a  legal  manner  such  oQences  ;  but 
both  men  and  vamen  should  be  equally  subject  to  these  penalties.  If 
unmarried  lore  is  to  be  controlled  and  repressed,  lei  all  of  as,  men  and 
women,  from  the  throne  to  the  hotel,  who  take  part  in  it,  bear  our  sbitre 
of  the  punishment ;  if  any  of  us  commit  an  oSi^nce  against  public  deco- 
ram,  let  a  punishment  be  impartially  appbeil ;  if  social  precantivB 
means  are  to  be  taken  against  the  veaeteal  diss a^s,  let  ihem  apply  to  both 
seiBS,  and  to  all  ranks  ^ike ;  but  let  ns  be  ashamed  to  see  all  the  restric- 
tiun£  ami  all  the  punishments  laid  npon  a  poor,  friendless,  helpless  class  of 
girls,  whose  destitution,  Those  miseries,  ajid  whose  wrongs  are  an  ample 
excuse  far  any  otfonce  they  may  bo  guilty  of.  The  illegality  and  flagrunt 
injostice  of  the  Parisian  system,  and  of  any  analujjous  measures  in  this 
country;  together  with  the  degradation  which  a  subjeclion  to  the  police 
authorities  uocessarily  enlaili,  and  the  ill  feeling  it  girei  rise  to  ;  far 
more  than  counterbalance  the  benefit  in  thepreiention  ofdisease.  Far 
other  than  this  is  the  mode  in  which,  I  hope,  mankind  will  ultimately 
contend  with,  and  exterminate  Che  destroyer;  an  infinitely  important 
subject  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

What  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  unfoitanate  girls  ?  This  is  a  qaea- 
tion  on  which  rery  vague  ideas  are  generally  entertained ;  aad  while 
those  who  know  most  of  prostitutes,  confcsa  their  ignorance,  and  are 
atiiiouE  to  bare  more  infoimation  on  thesubject,  others  make  the  most 
elaborated  statements  regarding  it,  asserting  that  the  life  of  aprostitute 
does  uut  arerage  more  than  three  or  four  yeart;  all  of  which  state- 
ments, made  at  random,  without  statistical  knowledge,  and  intended  to 
inspire  liocrcr  and  dread  of  such  a  life,  are,  like  all  antrnths,  most  perni- 
cious. DochateleC  took  great  pains  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  tba 
results  of  bis  valuable  inquiries  are  the  following.  In  the  first  placs, 
prostitution  in  most  cases  is  merely  a  period  of  transition,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
"  a  temporary  disease,  "  from  which  girls  recover  in  from  one  to  thrne 
years,  and  then  enter  again  into  social  life  as  wives,  domestics,  needle- 
women, £tc. ;  and  this  fact,  as  he  jnitly  obserrifS,  is  an  additional  reason 
K^eFi?r>' means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  degradation,  physical 
aetnonU    whilst  they  follow  snch  courses.     01  liioiB  «\iti  touUitaft  6« 
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lonf[er  periods  to  practice  the  vocation,  a  limited  namber  amass  smaL 
fortones,  sometimes  amounting  to  JS40  or  £60  per  annum.  This  success 
is  owing  to  natorally  proTident  and  economical  habits,  which  here  as  else- 
where will  make  their  way.  Seyeral  of  them  make  considerable  sums  by 
lending  money  to  their  companions  at  usarious  interest ;  which  debts,  like 
those  of  honor,  are  almost  always  promptly  paid.  It  is  especiaUy  in  the 
prisons  that  this  system  is  carried  on,  and  among  the  prisoners  there  are 
almost  always  sereral  first-rate  bankers.  The  savings-bank  famishes; 
the  means,  by  which  some  few  are  enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  % 
life  of  prostitution.  Many  who  have  been  compelled  by  want  to  have  re* 
coarse  to  such  a  life,  look  eagerly  forward  to  the  time,  when  they  shall  ha 
able  to  escape  from  ft. 

It  is  rarely  found  that  prostitutes  leave  that  particular  grade  where 
they  have  made  their  first  debut ;  and  this  is  often  a  reason  for  their 
quitting  the  calling  altogether.  The  girls,  whose  elegance  and  culti- 
vation nave  gained  them  a  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  prostitution, 
seldom  descend  to  a  lower,  unless  they  be  either  very  stupid,  or 
degraded  by  intemperate  and  careless  habits ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those 
of  the  lower  class  seldom  rise,  for  they  acquire  a  coarseness  of  manner  by 
associating  with  rude  aud  unpolished  companions.  There  is  a  great 
rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  different  orders ;  the  more  elegant  ones 
looking  down  on  the  others  with  contempt,  and  feeling  greatly  insulted  at 
being  confounded  with  them. 

Some  prostitutes  change  their  mode  of  life  by  marriage ;  and  Ducha- 
telet  tell  us,  that  the  dispensary  physicians  sometimes  recognise,  in  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  circles,  ladies  whose  character  would  be  destroyed, 
were  tbeir  past  history  made  known.  Several  become  for  a  time  kept-mis- 
fereiMS,  and  live  with  some  one  as  man  and  wife ;  and  it  is  very  common 
for  those  of  the  humbler  class  thus  to  attach  themselves  to  some  old 
l^raorer  or  mechanic,  whether  widower  or  bachelor,  whom  they  live  with 
and  tend,  and  at  whose  death  they  are  sometimes  forced  again  to  betake 
diemselves  to  their  old  calling.  Others  enter  on  a  business  of  their  own, 
and  become  washerwomen,  marchandes  de  toilettes,  &c. ;  in  the  practice 
of  which  they  still  continue  to  have  intimacy  with  one  or  two  favourite 
lovers,  and  also  aid  prostitution  by  trying  to  win  over  to  it  as  many 
recruits  as  they  can,  for  which  they  receive  rewards  from  the  house- 
mistresses.  Others  become  domestics  and  duennas  in  the  tolerated 
honsas ;  while  a  few  are  enabled  by  the  portion  they  have  amassed,  to 
become  mistresses  in  these  establishments. 

Dnchatelet,  besides  the  above  details,  endeavoured  to  obtain  statistical 
infonnation,  as  to  the  proportion  cut  off  by  death,  and  at  what  periods  of 
life ;  but  he  could  not  get  satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  How- 
ever he  learned  that  several  die  in  hospital  from  premature  decay,  brought 
on  by  excessive  intemperance,  and  inveterate  syphilitic  diseases.  We 
have  seen  above  that  a  considerable  number,  averaging  21  per  annum, 
are  brought  to  the  Salpetriere  as  insane.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
where  the  causes  of  disease  are  so  numerous,  as  in  the  life  of  the  pros- 
titvtea,  intemperate,  reckless,  passionate,  impto\\v\<itit.^  ^\!l<^  ^i;\ni»^  ^K. 
taaULgiDn  as  tiiey  are  many  evils  must  result ;  \)\x^  c>?otl  ^.tjJ&ecl^^Sm^ 


«OTBt,  they  are  not  nearlj  so  bad,  as  prejudiced  vrltett  wculd  baie  Ds 
beliere:  nay,  vbea  we  compare  Ihe  life  of  tbe  prostitnte  with  that  of 
almost  any  other  dais  of  women  among  us,  it  will  be  found,  as  Ui. 
Acton  saya«  pn}ba.bly  quite  as  healthy. 

The  foregoing  facts  must  be  taken  as  drawn  from  Dnchalelet's  desciip- 
tion,  aod  therefore  applying  cbieSy  to  Paris.  I  am  afraid  that  the  lot 
of  proEtiCutes,  or  their  rhance  of  escapiog  from  their  mode  of  life,  is  not 
nearly  so  good  in  this  country,  where  th^  are  viewed  with  so  much 
more  harshness  and  contempt;  and  where  the  poverty  and  difHrnttj'  of 
getting  an  honest  liielibood,  which  of  all  secondary  causes  operates  most 
10  drive  women  into,  and  to  keep  them  in,  prostitution,  are  so  much 
Lteater  than  in  France,  In  our  smaller  towns  especially,  where  pros* 
litution  is  perseeuted  as  much  as  possible ;  where  its  haunts  are  illegal ; 
and  where  a,  hard  and  puritanical  morality  holds  itself  aloof  from  all 
lympatliy  with  these  unfortunate  girls,  ai  if  their  very  sight  were  a 
pollutiuQ,  there  are  far  fewer  avenuea  of  hope  for  the  friendless  ones  ;  and 
they,  feeling  tbeir  bitter  degradation,  drink  to  excess  to  drown  thur 
misery ;  cud  so  draw  ruin  on  themselves,  and  on  the  rest  of  society,  by 
Epresding  throughout  the  land  a  taste  for  drunken  pleasures,  which  is 
the  disgrace  of  our  country,  and  especially  of  Scotland,  the  stronghold  oi 
puritan  ism. 

la  London,  however,  from  tbe  siie  of  the  (own  and  the  minor  auslerSty 
fit  the  seiual  code  compared  with  the  provinces,  the  nltiroaie  fate  of  these 
girls  seems  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Paris  ;  and  is  for  the  most  part 
far  more  favourable  than  la  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Acton  says  "  1  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  liy  far  the  majority  of  them  soon  cease  tii 
liare  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  return  so  a  more  or  less  regular  course 
of  life."  He  says  again  "One  thing  i>  certain,  that  before  a  prostitute 
haa  carried  on  ker  trade  four  years,  she  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
it.  She  then  abandons  it,  settles,  and  is  amalgamated  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  ;  or  be<!ameE  a  married  woman,  after  living  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  her  husband.  The  better  class  of  prostitutes  became 
the  wives  of  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and  the  petty  tradesman  ;  and  as 
tbay  are  frequently  barren,  or  have  only  few  children,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  live  in  a  comparative  state  of  affluence,  imknown  m  rrany 
virtuous  women  burdened  with  families." 

What  then  are  the  views  to  be  entertained,  and  tbe  remedies  to  be 
adopted  for  prostitution, — that  mighty  fact,  which  occupies  so  large  and 
important  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  society,  spreading  over  all  the 
world,  and  flourishing  from  the  remotest  antiquity  'I  Is  this  a  qnestion, 
from  which  either  man  or  woman,  who  would  be  thought  a  moralist,  or 
a  lover  of  thfir  race,  can  submit  to  be  held  alouf  by  any  effeminate  scrn- 

C'  E,  which  divide  the  conventional  heart  from  Eym^iathy  with  its  fellow- 
ngs7  No;  it  is  one,  which  claims  tbe  most  earnest  coDsideration  from 
m  all ;  and  as  it  includes  one  of  the  modes,  in  which  tbe  workings  of  the 
mighty  instinct  of  seiual  love  are  manifested,  it  is  full  of  tbe  deepest 
interest  to  those,  wbo  desire  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
oreat  seiual  problems  '  which,  ex  tbe  present  day,  are  by  far  the  most 
Aporlaot  rlall. 
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PhMtitntion  is  a  siognlar  phenomenon.  The  fact  that  women  should 
make  it  a  trade  to  sell  their  persons,  and  those  delightful  intimacies  of 
sex,  which  in  onr  poetical  ideals  have  heen  hallowed  by  so  lofty  an  enthn- 
Biann,  for  a  price  other  than  Ioto,  and  mutual  happiness ;  this  fact  is  a 
▼err  extraordinary  one,  and  points  to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  sexes.  Why  should  women  be  less  willing  than  men  to 
tatte  of  the  Joys  of  love,  even  although  forbidden  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
fonmd  chicdy  in  the  different  sexual  conditions  of  the  two.  Sexual  inter- 
oourse  entails  on  man  no  momentous  physical  consequences ;  a  moderate 
bidnlflence  gives  him  pleasures  unmixed  with  pains,  gratifying  his  passions, 
and  fffiDg  new  vigour  to  his  frame.  But  woman  nas  a  widely  different 
lot  aiisinied  to  her ;  sexual  intercourse  has  in  her  eyes  a  much  more 
Mriom  Import,  seeing  that  thereby  she  becomes  subject  to  bear  a  tedious 
burden*  and  to  undergo  physical  trials  and  sufferings,  which  the  sus- 
tahiing  feelings  of  love,  and  Uie  prospect  of  a  happy  and  honored  mother-  ' 
hood,  can  alone  enable  her  to  bear  with  peaceful  mind.  But  when  these 
consolations  are  denied  her,  when  the  anxious  period  of  pregnancy  has  to 
be  passed  in  fears  and  regrets,  solaced  only  by  stolen  interviews  with  her 
lover^  to  whom  she  clings  as  to  her  only  support,  and  when  the  infant, 
whose  arrival  should  have  been  the  end  of  her  sufferings,  seems  but  the 
beginning  of  her  greatest  degradation  ;  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  women 
should  shrink  from  pleasures,  which  may  entail  on  them  so  much  misery; 
while  man,  as  long  as  he  can  himself  escape  scatheless,  thinks  little  of 
his  companion  s  future  lot,  and  is  content  to  leave  all  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  her  shoulders.  He  therefore  pays  her  well  for  the  risk  she 
runs ;  and  as  he  has  engrossed  all  the  occupations  by  which  a  livelihood 
can  be  made,  while  she  has  only  her  person  wherewith  to  purchase 
esoipe  from  want,  the  bargain  is  readily  struck. 

Then  come  the  days  of  hoUowness  and  deceit,  of  feigned  delights  and 
counterfeited  passions,  of  momentary  transports,  succeeded  by  the  loath- 
iag  of  satiety,  or  the  gnawings  of  self-reproach,  for  love  cannot  be  thus 
faisnlted  with  impunity ;  the  destructive  vice  of  intoxication  to  drown  care 
and  consdenoe,  and  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  crown 
ot  their  sorrows.  This  is  a  melancholy,  but  in  many  respects  a  true 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  prostitute,  a  most  unnatural  and  wretched 
one.  What  then  has  made  it  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  society  ?  What 
are  the  great  causes,  which  lead  to  it  ?  For  it  is  only  by  discovering  and 
removing  these,  not  by  wrathful  denunciations,  or  impotent  avoidance  of 
the  iubject,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  more  natural  state  of 
things.  Dnohatelet  and  other  writers  take  pains  to  show  us  the  different 
ways,  in  which  girls  are  led  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life ;  as  for  example, 
the  vices,  ignorance,  and  harshness  of  their  parents,  want  of  education, 
wilfulness,  and  unbridled  passions ;  the  corruptions  of  large  towns  with 
their  bands  of  seducers,  procuresses,  &c  ;  and  above  all  others,  poverty; 
bat  they  do  not  advert  to  that  great  cause,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
rest,  and  which  will  continue,  throughout  all  ages,  to  bring  men  and 
women  ever  closer  together,  namely,  the  necesiity  of  sexual  intercourte^ 
on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  before.  The  sexual  passions  mu&^ 
•Iwaji  cause  an  immense  amount  of  uumarTied.  v[itfit^^Qa%A^  «sA.  '^tASA 
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'H^viNo  (Itis  givea  a  sliirt  description  of  the  eiistiug  erili  ofthe  »mt>'' 
nal  vorld,  and  eadearoared  to  cohtb^  same  slight  idea  of  the  avful  and' 
videly  Bprsod  coiseriBS  arising  from  seinal  abstinence  aad  abu^e,  and  from' 
rcnereal  disease,  id  botli  Eoxes  ;  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great  diTi-' 
eiou  of  this  subject,  Da[ne!]r,th8greatna(ara!iii^ii%,  that  opposes  tha  1 
uorinal  and  snfficieat  exercise  of  the  genital  organs,  which  wc  have  seen 
to  be  so  indispensable  to  the  health  aod  rirtna  of  mankind.  This  arises 
from  the  PriaeipU  (or  laio)  of  population,  so  wonderfully  eiplained  by 
Mr.  Malthns;  ami  after  him  by  many  of  the  first  political  economists, 
among  others  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill.  This  is  a  subject  whose  extreme  im~ 
portance  canaot  be  over  estimated.  It  may  be  called  ilu  guestion  of  tha 
age,  for  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Maltlius  and  Mr.  Mill  hare  shown,  depend  tht, , 
grand  problems  which  are  at  present  conralsing  society ;  the  wages  of 
labour,  pororty  and  wealth,  tea.  Upon  it  depends  moreover,  the  greatert'  ■ 
proporiioa  of  the  iixuoJ  diseases  and  miseries,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  an^' 
which  can  aeither  be  uuderstood  nor  remedied  except  by  referenca  to 
their  grand  oause.  The  usuai  mode  of  treating  of  these  Gvils.  whether  i^ 
medieai  or  moral  works,  where  they  are  -lat  traced  to  this  causa,  can  hawj 
no  satisfactory  result. 

Notwithsiauiiing  the  paramount  i-niwrtlnce  of  the  law  of  population, 
is  scarcely  at  ail  generally  understood.  In  spiM  of  the  unanswerable rek<j; 
.AniuEs  of  Mr.  Malthas  (and  they  are  as  conclusive  as  a  prohleni  t^ 
Enolld),  in  spite  ofthe  exertions  of  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  to  show  that  aCo' 
tentioa  to  this  law  can  atone  enable  mankiad  to  solve  the  social  pcoblenvs 
or  to  emerge  from  the  miserable  abyss  or  poverty,  in  which  the  greatei 
part  of  our  race  is  at  present  sank,  the  subject  is  pracncally  ignored,  and 
there  is  not  one  man  in  thousands  among  those  who  reason  on  thei' 
qaeslions,  who  pays  any  heed  to  it.  We  have  still  organisations  ofindus- 
tcy,  socialism  christian  or  unclirlstiaa,  change  in  the  government,  national 
education,  charitable  institutions,  &(i.,  vaunted  as  the  great  remedies  for 


poverty,  low  wages,  and  social  embar 

these  whicli  has  an;  real  or  direct  power  in  the 

triad  by  the  principle  of  population,  can  beai  a  moi 
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Mr.  Mafttius's  great  work  was  written  &fty  years  ago,  and  his  rea- 
icmings  still  stand  impregnable,  for  trath  cannot  be  overthrown.  What 
then  is  the  reason  that  these  vital  truths  have  made  so  little  impression, 
chat  a  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened 
doinds,  and  that  they  have  had  little  practical  effect  on  individim  con . 
duct? 

There  are  two  great  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  the  subject  is  a 
aexual  one,  and  hke  all  similar  subjects,  has  been  prevented  from  being 
openly  discossed  by  the  feelings  of  morbid  delicacy,  to  the  inevitable  riiiu 
of  mankind. 

The  second  is,  that  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Malthus  suggested  were. 
I  believe,  as  erroneous  and  unhealthy  as  his  principle  of  population  was 
andeniable ;  and  the  impracticability  of  the  former  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
latter.  Most  people  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views,  except  from 
lome  casual  allusion  to  them  by  those,  who  probably  have  not  rea4  them, 
and  certainly  have  not  understood  their  naramount  importance.  But 
without  a  knowledge  of  ttiese  views,  and  in  fact  without  their  being  taken 
as  an  axiom  in  all  our  reasonmgs,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  approach  the 
great  social  problems. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  at 
present  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  It  alone  explains  the  real  cause  of  the 
roarfol  evils  both  in  the  economical  and  sexual  world :  of  poverty,  hard 
work,  and  early  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sexual  abstinence,  self- 
abase,  and  prostitution  on  the  other ;  of  the  multiform  miseries,  which  are 
breaking  the  hearts  and  paralysing  the  arms  of  so  many  myriads  among 
OS,  and  making  the  philanthropist  despair.  What  can  be  done  by  any 
effort  to  benent  mankind :  how  can  disease  be  prevented  or  happiness 
promoted,  while  poverty  .exists?  Poverty  is  the  fountain-head  ot  evils 
innomera^Ie.  Crime,  disease,  prostitution,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and 
all  imaginable  miseries  spring  from  it  in  endless  exuberance :  and  while 
poverty  continues,  every  one  must  feel,  that  all  efforts  at  social  improve- 
ment will  be  of  little  avail. 

Now  what  Laennec  did  for  chest  disease,  what  M.  uallemand  did  for 
the  diseases  of  the  male  senerauve  orirans*  what  Newton  did  for  the  law  o\ 
gravitation — that  has  Mr.  MaitUus  aone  lor  poverty.  He  has  shown  its 
nature  and  its  only  important  cause ;  and  in  so  doing,  has  conferred  a  boon 
upon  mankind,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued.  To  know  the  cause 
It  any  evil  is  for  man,  but  the  preparatory  step  to  devising  a  remedy :  and 
tlthoni^  till  Mr.  Malthus  showed  the  cause  of  poverty,  it  was  not  pos<« 
iible  for  society  to  escape  from  tnis,  its  greatest  evil ;  I  firmly  believe 
that,  by  the  knowledge  he  has  given  us,  the  evil  is  no  longer  irremediable, 
and  that  we  will,  by  persevering  and  combined  social  efforts,  ultimately  be 
freed  from  it. 

As  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  essay  is  not  very  easily  procurable  by 
ifery  one,  and  as  there  are  no  truths,  which  deserve  to  be  more  univers* 
ally  known  and  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us,  than  those  which  he  explains,  J 
ihall    give  here  a  short  sketch  of  his  work,  using  in  most  Qla.<i:A&  ^^ 
aathor  s  own  words. 

I  entreat  thereader  to  study  it  carefully,  and  to  mak^  V\ins>^l  \iXi^\^'^^ 
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master  of  the  great  law  vhich  it  expUdns.  By  doisfjr  so,  he  will  obtefai  a 
deeper  in&ight  into  the  complex  problems  of  faiunan  society,  the  real  didl- 
colties  with  which  our  race  has  to  contend,  andthetrae  catue  of 'the  erih 
existing  among  us,  than  if  he  studied  evMj  other  braadi  whatsoerer,  of 
moral  and  political  science,  and  omitted  this ;  as  is  so  frequently  done. 
He  will  learn  the  profound  errors  on  poverty  and  its  remedies,  which  are 
still  so  prevalent ;  will  be  enabled  to  see  through  the  fallaciei  on  these 
subjects,  which  he  will  hear  every  day  in  conversationi  from  the  pulpit,  or 
the  platform,  or  read  in  .the  pagps^  of  our  newspapers,  and  other-  pnbUt*- 
tions, — the  very  same  fallacies,  which  Mr.  Malthus  so  unanswerably  ex- 
posed, but  which  are  still  widely,  nay,  almost  universally  spread,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent  (  and  will  perceive  the  utter  useless- 
ness  and  superficiality  of  the  usual,  discussions  on  poverty  and  low  wages, 
and  of  the  common  routine  practice  of  statesmanship,  whieh  tacitly 
ignore  the  reallaw  of  pi^^ation  and  wages,  *^  not, "  as  Mr.  MiH  saysi 
''as  if  it  could  be  refdted,  but  as  if  it  did  not  exist." 
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*'Ih  an.inquiiy  concernmg  the  improvement  of  society^  the  mcde  of 
conductiDK  the  subject  which  nataraliy  presents  itself  is 

1st. — iS  investigate  the  causes,  that  have  hitherto  impeded  the  pro- 
gress, of  mankind  towards  happiness ; 

2nd. — ^To  examine  the  probahillty  of  the  total  or  partial  removal  of 
thesot  causes  in  future. 

To.  enter  fully  into  this  question,  and  to  enumerate  all  the  causes, 
that  have  hitherto  influenced  human  improvement,  would  be  much  be** 
yond  the.  power  of  an  individual.  The  principal  object  of  the  present 
essay  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  one  great  cause,  intimately  uniiea  with 
the  very  nature  of  man ;  which,  though  it  has  been  constantly  and  power- 
fully operating  since  the  commencement  of  society,  has  been  little  noticed 
by  the  writers,  who  have  treated  this  snbiect.  The  facts,  which  establish 
the  existence  of  this  cause,  bave  Indeed  been  repeatedly  stated  and  acknow- 
ledged; but  its  natural  and  necessary  effects  have  been  almost  wholly  over- 
looked; though  probably  among  its  effects  may  be  reckoned  a  very  conside- 
able  portion  of  that  vice  and  misery,  and  of  that  unequal  distribution  of 
the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it  has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  en- 
lightened philanthropist  in  all  agto  to  correct. 

Xhe  cause  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  constant  tendency  in  all  animated 
life,  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  it. 

It.is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there  is  no  bound  to  the  prolific 
nature  of  plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
interfering  with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were  the  face  of  the 
eftEth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and 
overspread  with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance,  with  fennel ;  and  were  it 
empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  replenished  from 
we  nation  only,  as  for  instance,  with  Englishmen. 


This  is  Ininatrareitibl;  tiuo.  ThroDgh  tlia  animal  and  ve^retftble  kinp- 
doms.  niCure  has  icatteKKl  the  seeds  of  life  abroa,d,  vith  the  mtut  profuEF 
aad  liberal  hand  ;  but  has  been  compariitirely  aparing  ia  ths  room  Bad 
nourishment  OEcesEary  [«  reartheta.  The  germs  of  existence  contained  in 
this  earth,  if  they  could  Treely  derelape  thcmselveE,  would  RU  millions  ol 
worlds  in  the  coarse  of  a  fev  thausatid  years.  Necessity,  I  bat  imperioui 
all-pemtdiDg  la*  of  nature,  reetrains  them  within  the  prescribed  bouudt. 
The  races  a!  pUotE  and  of  animals  shrink  under  tliis  great  reitriclice 
law  ;  and  man  caiiDot  by  any  efi'orts  of  reason  escape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals  the  view  of  the  subject  is  Eini|>le 
They  are  all  impelled  by  a  powerful  instinct  to  the  increase  3f  their 
species  ;  and  this  instiuct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts  aboQl  proTidiii;; 
for  their  aflspring.  Wherever  therefore  there  is  liLerty,  the  power  u( 
increase  ia  eierted ;  and  riie  superabundant  effects  are  repressed  after- 
wards, by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 

The  eifects  of  this  check  upon  man  are  more  complicate.  Impelled 
to  the  iaereass  of  his  species  by  an  equally  powerful  instinct,  reason  inter- 
rupts his  career,  and  asks  him,  whether  he  may  not  brinij  beinga  into  the 
world,  far  vbam  he  caunot  provide  the  means  of  support.  If  he  attend 
to  this  natural  snggestion,  the  restriction  too  frequently  produces  yice.  It 
he  hear  it  not,  t^  human  race  will  be  constantly  encleavDuriag  ir 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  as,  by  the  law  of  our 
nature,  which  makes  food  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  population  can 
never  actually  inErease  beyond  the  lowest  ncurishment  capable  of  aup- 
portiug  it,  a  strosg  cheek  on  popolation,  from  the  difUcuIty  of  acquiring 
food,  must  he  constantly  in  operation.  This  difliculty  must  fad  some- 
where, and  must  necessarily  be  felt  severely  in  some  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  misery,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by  a  large  Dortion  of 
mankind. 

That  population  has  this  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  EubsLsteuce,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its  necessary  level  by  tl 
causes,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  review  of  tlie  ditTerent  stf  ~~ 
society,  iu  which  man  has  existed.  But  let  us  Qrst  endeavour  to 
tain,  what  would  be  the  natural  increase  of  popubtiau,  if  left  to  i 
itself  with  perfect  freedom  :  and  what  might  be  e:tpected  tu  be  the  rs 
increase  in  tbe  productions  of  the  earth,  under  th;  niost  i'arourable 
cumtances  of  human  industry. 

It  will  bo  alluncd,  that  qo  country  has  hitherto  been  kuown,  v 
the  manners  were  so  pure  and  simple,  and  the  means  of  subsisteni 
kbuudant,  that  no  checks  whateier  have  existed  to  early  marriagES,  ftma   I 
the  dilEeulty  of  proitding  for  a  family,  and  th.lt  no  vraste  of  the  humaB  | 
■pecies  has  been  uccasiuued  by  ricious  customs,  liy  towns,  by  imhealthy 
oceupatlDUE,  or  too  seTere  laDour.    Consequently,  in  no  state  that  ne 
I  avB  yet  known,  has  the  power  of  population  been  left  to  eiprt  itself  with 
perfect  freedom. 

In  the  northerp  States  of  America,  where  the  means  of  ^subsistence 
uave  beea  more  ample,  the  manners  of  tbn  people  more  pure,  and  the 
ebecii  to  early  marriages  fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  modem  States  of 
JSarspe,  tAe  poputalion  has  been  [oand  ta  double  itself,  for  shore  a  centnry 
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•od  a  half  successively,  in  less  than  in  each  period  of  twenty-fiye  yearsw 
Yet  even  daring  these  periods,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
khe  births ;  a  circumstance  that  clearly  proves  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  supplied  this  deficiency,  the  increase  must  have  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  general  average. 

In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  sole  employment  is  agriculture,  bxA 
vidoua  customs  and  unwholesome  occupationp.  are  little  known,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  found  to  double  itself  in  fifteen  years.  Even  this  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  increase  is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of  popula- 
Uon.  Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubUng  possibleiln  so  short  a  time 
as  ten  yean. 

But  to  be  perfectly  sure,  that  we  are  far  within  the  truth,  we  will  take 
the  slowest  of  these  rates  of  increase — a  rate,  in  which  all  concurrins: 
testimonies  agree,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from 
procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced  therefore,  that  population,  when  unchecked, 
goes  on  doubUng  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio.  * 

*  That  xwpulatlon  has  the  power,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  doubling 
Itaelf  in  twenty-five  years  by  procreation  alone,  is  so  extremely  important  a 
proposition — being  the  very  foundation  of  the  Malthusian  arguments— chat  it 
Moma  advisablo  to  show  here  more  fully  the  statistical  facts  on  which  it  rests. 
Thoso  are  furnished  especially  by  the  Oensiis  Returns  of  the  United  Stiitcs, 
which  have  been  published  every  ten  years  since  1790,  and  are  therefore  of  a 
later  date  than  the  first  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Population  (in  1708).  The 
rtralts  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  on  article  on  *'  Population  "  in  the 
Sluydopadia  SritannicUt  which  was  written  some  years  later  by  Mr.  Malthus : — 

^In  tno  country  to  which  we  should  naturally  turn  our  eyes  for  an  exomplifica- 
tfon  of  the  most  rapid  rate  of  increase,  there  have  been  four  enumerations  of  the 
people,  each  at  the  period  of  ten  years ;  and  though  the  estimates  of  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  North  American  colonies  at  earlier  periods  were  of  sufficient 
anthority,  in  the  absence  of  more  certain  documents,  to  warrant  moat  important 
inferences,  yet  as  we  now  possess  such  documents,  and  as  the  period  they  invulve 
ia  of  sufficient  length  to  establish  the  point  in  qnestion,  it  is  no  Ioniser  necessary 
to  refer  to  earlier  times.  According  to  a  re;;ular  census,  made  by  order  of  Congress 
in  1790,  which  tliere  is  every  reason  to  think  is  essentially  correct,  the  white 
population  of  the  Uuited  States  was  found  to  be  3,164,148.  By  a  similar  oen«'is 
iu  1800,  it  was  found  to  have  increased  to  4,812,841.  It  had  increased  then  during; 
the  ten  years  Arom  1790  to  1800  at  a  rate  equal  to  36.3  per  cent.,  a  rate  which,  if 
oimtiuued,  would  double  the  population  in  22  years  4^  months.  According  to  a 
third  census  in  1810,  the  white  population  was  found  to  be  A,862.09 i,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  1800,  gives  an  increase  iu  the  second  ten  years  ac 
the  rate  of  nearly  36  per  cent.,  which,  if  continued,  would  double  the  population 
In  J2J  years.  According  to  the  fourth  census  in  1820,  the  white  population  wus 
ftmnd  to  be  7,861,710,  which,  compared  with  the  population  of  1810,  gives  a 
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we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their  increase  must  be 
totally  oi  a  different  nature,  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population. 
Man  is  necessarily  confined  in  room.  When  all  the  fertile  land  has  beee 
occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  f«od  must  depend  upon  the  melioration  oi 
the  land  already  in  possession.  This  is  a  stream,  which  from  the  nature 
of  all  soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  diminishing.  Bat 
population,  could  it  be  supplied  \nth  food,  would  go  on  with  unexhausted 
vigour ;  and  the  increase  of  one  period  would  furnish  the  power  of  a 
greater  increase  the  next,  and  this  without  any  limit. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  the  best  directed  efforts  of  human  industry  could  double 
the  produce  of  these  countries,  eyen  once,  in  any  number  of  years.  There 
ore  many  .parts  of  the  globe, '  indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost 
unoccupied;  but  the  right  of  exterminating,  or  driving  into  a  corner, 
where  they  must  starve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  these  thinly  peopled  re- 

Sions,  wiU  be  questioned  in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of  improving 
lieir  minds,  and  directing  their  industry,  would  necessarily  be  slow ;  and 
during  this  time,  as  population  would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a  greatdegreeof  knowledge 
and  industry  would  have  to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  and  unappro- 
priated soil.  Even  when  this  might  take  place,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
new  colonies,  a  geometrical  ratio  increases  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  that  the  advantage  could  not  last  long.  If  America  continue 
increasing,  which  she  certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity as  formerly,  the  Indians  will  be  driven  further  and  further  back  into 
the  country,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  exterminated. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it  might  be.  In  Europe 
there  is  ^  fairest  chance,  that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best 
direction.    The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  much  studied  in  England 


•naually  with  an  inoroaso  from  them  at  8  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  would  double  a 
popolation  in  less  than  34  years,  would  only  amoant  to  364,502. 

••  If  to  these  proofs  of  the  rapid  inoroase  of  population,  which  has  actually  take* 
place,  we  add  the  consideration  that  this  rate  of  increase  is  au  averasre  applying  to 
a  moat  extensive  territory,  some  parts  of  which  are  known  to  be  unhealthy ;  that 
■omo  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  are  now  large ;  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants must  be  engaged  in  unwholesome  occupations  and  exposed  to  many  of 
those  checks  to  increase  which  prevail  in  other  countries ;  and  further,  that  in 
the  woatem  territories,  where  these  checks  do  not  occur,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
beyond  oomparison  greater  than  the  general  average,  after  making  the  fullest 
allowance  for  immigration ;  it  must  appear  certain  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
popnlationof  the  whole  of  the  United  States  has  actually  increased  for  the  last 
80  years,  must  fall  very  decidedly  short  of  the  actual  capacity  of  mankind  to 
increase  under  the  most  favourable  ciroumstancos." 

From  these  and  other  facts  Mr.  Malthus  draws  the  oondosion :  *'It  maybe 
■afbly  asserted,  therefore,  that  population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a  ^sjsa- 
metrical  progression  of  snoh  a  nature  as  to  douUe  \laa\t  v^^it^  ^.s^wX.^-^-^^-^^^"^'* 
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and  Scotland ;  and  there  is  still  a  great  portion  of  uncnItiTated  land  in 
those  countries.  Let  us  consider  at  what  rate  tne  produce  of  this  island 
might  be  supposed  to  increase,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  best  possible  policy,  and  great  encourage* 
ments  to  agriculture,  the  average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  allowing  probably  a  greater 
increase  than  could  with  reason  be  expected. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  yearn  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the 
roduce  could  be  quadrupled.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge 
^f  the  properties  of  land.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  compare 
the  increase  of  population  and  food,  let  us  make  a  supposition,  which  is 
tlearly  more  favourable  to  the  power  of  production  in  the  earth,  than  any 
experience  we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Xi^t  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might  be  made  to  the 
former  average  produce,  instead  of  decreasing,  which  they  certainly 
vould  do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  produce  of  this  island 
Aight  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what 
It  at  present  produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator  cannot  suppose 
a  greater  increase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  would  make  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden. 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced  therefore,  that  considering  the  present 
average  state  of  the  earth,  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different  rates  of  increase,  when 
brought  together,  will  be  very  striking.  Taking  the  whole  earth,  emi- 
gration would  of  course  be  excluded ;  and  while  the  human  race  would 
mcrease  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,^128,  256,  subsistence 
would  only  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

In  this  supposition,  no  limits  whatever  are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  It  may  increase  for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  yet  still  the  power  of  population,  being  in  every  period  so  much 
superior,  the  increase  of  the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  the  constant  operation  of  the  strong 
law  of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 

I  shall  now  speiJc  of  the  general  checks  to  population,  and  the  mode  of 
their  operation. 

The  ultimate  check  to  population,  from  the  above  considerations,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  want  of  foocU  arising  necessarily  from  the  different  ratios 
according  to  which  population  and  rood  increase.  But  this  ultimate  check 
is  never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  actual  famine. 

The  immediate-check  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  all  those  customs,  and 
all  those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this  scarcity,  whether 
of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  cb&cks  to  population,  which  are  constantly  operating  with  more 
r  lees  force  in  every  socie^i  and  keep  down  thft  number  to  tho  level 
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•f  tiie  means  of  subsistence,  may  be  classed  under  two  general  headr,  th«< 
pnrentiTe  and  the  positive  checks. 

The  preventive  check*  as  for  as  it  is  voluntary,  is  peculiar  to  man, 
and  arises  from  that  distinctive  superiority  in  his  reasoning  faculties 
which  enables  him  to  calculate  distant  consequences.  The  checks  to  th6 
indefinite  increase  of  plants  and  irrational  animals,  are  all  either  posi« 
tive,  or,  if  preventive,  involuntary.  But  man  cannot  look  around  him  and 
see  the  distress,  which  frequently  presses  on  them,  who  have  large 
faunilies;  he  cannot  contemplate  his  present  possessions  or  earnings, 
which  he  now  nearly  consumes  himself,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  each 
share,  when  with  very  little  addition,  they  must  be  divided,  perhaps 
among  seven  or  eight,  without  feeling  a  doubt  whether,  if  he  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  ofispiing,  whic)/ 
he  will  probably  bring  into  the  world. 

In  a  state  of  equality,  if  such  can  exist,  this  would  be  the  simple  ques 
tion.  In  the  present  state  of  society  other  considerations  occur.  Wih 
iienot  lower  his  rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in  great  measure 
his  former  habits  ?  Does  any  mode  of  employment  present  itself  by  which 
he  may  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  family  ?  Will  he  not  at  any  rate 
anbject  himself  to  greater  difficulties,  and  more  severe  labour,  than  in  his 
tingle  state  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit  to  his  children  the  same 
advantages  of  education,  that  he  himseli  possessed  ?  Does  he  even  feel 
■ecnre  that,  should  he  have  a  large  family,  his  utmost  exertions  can 
save  them  from  rags  and  squalid  poverty ;  and  may  he  not  be  reduced  to 
the  grating  necessity  of  forfeiting  his  independence,  and  of  being  obliged 
Co  the  sparing  hand  of  charity  for  support? 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  prevent,  and  certainly  do  prevent 
a  great  number  of  persons  in  all  civilized  nations,  from  pursuing  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to  one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil, 
that  can  arise  from  tbe  principleof  population.  Considered  as  a  restraint 
on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must  bo  allowed  to  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  temporary  unhappiness ;  but  evidently  slight,  compared  with 
the  evils,  which  result  from  any  of  the  other  checks  to  population  ;  and 
merely  of  the  same  natare,  as  many  other  sacriUces  of  temporary  to  per- 
manent gratification,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  continually 
to  make. 

WKen  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evils  which  follow,  are  but  t 
conspicuous.    A  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevp  - 
the  birth  of  children,  seems  to  lower  in  a  most  marked  manner  the  d  ; 
aity  of  the  human  character.    It  cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  m     , 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  femii  a 
eharacter.    Add  to  which,  that  among  those  unfortunate  females,  "v  th 
which  all  great  towns  abound,  more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery 
are  perhaps  to  be  found,  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  life. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  are  extremely  various,  and  include 
every  cause,  whether  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  do^e 
contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  human.  M%.    \^xiA<&t  ^cew% 
hiad  therefore  may  be  cnamerated  all  unwholesome  ot^u'^^vXvQtTv^s.  ^^s^«t^ 


labour,  anil  exposure  to  the  seasons,  citr<;mi! 
chiliiran,  greal  towns,  eicesses  ufall  kiudi,  t 
•Jill  epidemicE,  wan,  plagues,  and  famines. 

Od  eiamlning  these  obstacles  to  the  inciease  of  population,  vliicfa  { 
hays  clossei  unSer  th(  heads  of  pravcntivo  and  positive  checks,  it  Will'. 
appear  that  they  iire  all  resolvable  into  inoral  reatrainl,  vice,  and  miatiy^ , 

Of  tlie  pr^'veotiTe  checks,  the  restraint  from  marriage,  which  is  not 
followed  by  irregular  gratifications,  may  properly  be  termed  moni 
lescraiat. 

Promiscuons  interconrst,  nnnitural  passions,  aiiultery,  and  impropM 
arts  to  conceal  the  consennences  ot  irregular  connections,  are  prerentiTt 
checks,  that  clearly  ccme  under  the  head  of  lice. 

Ot  the  positive  checks,  those  which  appear  to  arise  onayoidahly  from 
the  liLws  of  nature,  may  be  called  exclusively  misery,  and  those  which  m 
obviously  briag  upon  ounelves,  such  as  wars,  eicesses,  and  many  otben, 
vhich  it  would  be  ia  oar  power  to  aToid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  Th^ 
are  brought  upon  us  by  vice,  aad  their  consequence  is  misery. 

The  sum  of  all  these  prereutive  and  positive  checks  taken  togetIiei( 
forms  the  immediate  check  to  population;  and  it  ia  evident  that  in  everj 
ccuntrj,  nhere  the  whole  of  the  procreativc  power  cannot  be  caUed  inU 
action,  the  preventire  and  the  positive  checks  must  vary  iuveraely  aa 
each  other;  that  is,  in  couatiies  aaturally  unhealthy,  or  subject  ton.  great 
mortality,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  preventive  check  w" 
prevail  very  little.  In  those  countriea  on  the  contrary,  which  are  nat_ 
rally  healthy,  aud  where  the  preventive  check  is  found  to  prevail  witb 
considerable  force,  the  positive  check  will  prevail  very  little,  or  the  mor 
tality  be  very  small. 

In  every  country  some  of  these  checks  are,  with  more  or  less  force,  ii. 
constant  operation ;  yet  notwithstanding  their  geu oral  prevalence,  then 
are  few  states  in  wliich  there  is  not  a  constant  eSort  of  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  cuustaut  ctlart 
m  constantly  tttn[ls  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of  society  to  distress  ;  and 
to  prevent  any  great  permanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 

These  efforts,  in  the  present  stateof  society,  seem  to  be  produced  ir 
following  manner.  Wo  will  suppose  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
country  just  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The  constant 
effort  towards  population,  which  ia  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  viciout 
societies,  increasea  the  number  of  people,  before  the  means  of  (ubsistence 
are  increased.  The  food  therefore,  which  before  supported  eleven 
millions,  must  now  be  divided  omongeleven  millions  and  a-half.  Tb« 
poor  eonseqneutlyinuat  live  much  worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced 
to  severe  distress.  The  number  of  laboarers  also  being  above  the  pro- 
portion of  work  in  the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend  to  ikll,  whil* 
the  price  of  provisions  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  TbelaboorM 
therefore  must  do  more  work  to  earn  the  same  as  he  did  before,     " 


Dumw 

Ities^ 


this  season  the  discouragemeuti  to  marriage,  and  the  difficutti.. 

rearinga  family  aiesD  great,  that  population  is  nearly  at  a  stand. 

(be  meantime  the  cheapness  of  laboar,  the  plenty  of  labuoreri,  and  tba  < 
■Nessitf  of  on  increased  industry  amang  them,  encourage  coltivators  U 
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mi^oy  more  labour  upon  their  land,  to  torn  np  fieeli  soil,  and  to 
mannre  and  to  improre  more  completely,  what  is  already  in  tillage ;  till 
ultimately  the  means  of  subsistence  may  become  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  at  the  period  from  which  we  set  out.  The  situation 
of  the  labourer  being  then  again  tolerably  comfortable,  the  restraints  to 
population  are  in  some  degree  loosened ;  and  after  a  short  period,  the 
same  retrograde  and  progressiye  morements  with  respect  to  happiness, 
an  repeated. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  obvious  to  common  view : 
and  it  may  be  difScult  eren  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate 
iti  periods.  Yet  that  in  the  generality  of  old  States  some  such  vibration 
does  exist,  though  in  a  much  less  marked,  and  more  irregular  manner, 
than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting  man  who  considers  the  subject 
deeply,  can  well  doubt. 

One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has  been  less  remarked  than 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind, 
which  we  possess,  are  in  general  only  histories  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  science  of  the  history  of  the  poorer  orders  may  be  said  to  be  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  information,  have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  proportion  of  the  number 
9f  adults  to  the  number  of  marriages;  the  extent  to  which  vicious 
eostoms  have  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  restraints  upon  matrimony ; 
the  comparative  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  most  distressed  part 
of  the  community,  and  of  those  who  live  rather  more  at  their  ease ;  the 
variations  in  the  real  price  of  labour ;  the  observable  difierences  in  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  ease  and  happiness, 
at  different  times  during  a  certain  period  ;  and  very  accurate  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
this  subject. 

A  faithful  history,  including  such  particulars,  would  tend  greatly  ta 
eluddate  the  manner,  in  which  the  constant  check  upon  population  acts ; 
and  would  probably  prove  the  existence  of  the  oscillations  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  although  their  periods  would  necessarily  be  rendered  irre- 
gular from  the  operation  of  many  interrupting  causes ;  such  as,  the 
introdoction  or  failure  of  certain  manufactures,  a  greater  or  loss  pre- 
valent spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise ;  years  of  plenty,  or  scarcity ;  wars, 
sickly  seasons,  poor  laws,  emigration,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

A  circumstance  which  has  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  eonceal  this  oscillation  from  oommon  yiew,  is  the  difference  between 
the  nominal  and  real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
mominal  price  of  labour  universally  falls,  but  we  well  know  that  it  fre- 
quently remains  the  same,  while  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  gradually 
rising.  This  is  in  effect  a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  during 
this  period,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  gradually  growing 
worse,  while  the  farmers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rich,  from  the  real 
ehoapness  of  labour. 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  reanlax  x^ikq  ol  \iiXKs<QX^  '^  '^>QMdi^ 


tu  ba  donbteii,  thnt  shnilar  oscillationB  take  placs.  When  popnUtioil 'hi 
inereised  neuly  ta  Ihe  utmost  limfta  oF  (be  food,  all  the  prereotiro  ai 
poBitiTB  checlcs  will  nacuraty  opernCs  vith  iDcreased  forie.  VicIoM 
habitG  Tith  respect  1o  the  tfi  will  ba  more  geDeml.  tJe  espming  of 
children  more  frequent,  and  both  the  probtthility  anil  fntaliiy  nf  wf " 
aud  epidemics  considerably  Ercater  ;  aur!  these  canses  will  probably  «t 
liniio  their  operatiun,  till  the  popalation  is  snp't  below  tbo  level  of  tbti 
fiiDiI :  nQil  then  the  return  to  CQnipa.ratice  pleaty  will  a^ain  ptDdDCfi«a> 
iiiercflse,  aud  after  a  eirtain  period,  its  fnthor  progress  will  agnin  be 

But  without  attempting  to  establish  theie  osdllatians  lu  dllferem 
countries,  vMch  would  evidently  require  more  minute  histories  Cbao  V» 
possess,  and  which  the  prosFeu  of  civiliEaCion  natnrally  timds  to  i»)uiit«l 
act,  the  fallowing  im^iasttiaDE  aie  intended  to  be  proved ; 

lat — Popnlntion  is  uecessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsislenca. 

Sod. — Population  inrariably  increases,  when  the  mfl.ins  of  snbsisUoal.' 

Srd.  —The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  poner  of  population,  aai 
keep  its  effects  on  a  level  witb  the  means  of  EabsisUnce,  are  all  resolvaUt 
into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  needs  ill  as  t  ration.    The  secari' 

and  third  will  be  sufficieatly  established  by  a  review  of  the  immediaM 

checks  Co  population,  in  the  pait  and  present  state  of  society. 

^_  This  review  will  be  the  Eubject  of  the  following  chapters." 


i 


la  ttiia  manner,  nftcr  having  explained  the  great  Law  of  InereoaS, 
Inherent  In  the  human  gpedea,  as  in  all  organiscu  beings ;  luiTiqJK 
shown  as  well  by  general  reasoning,  as  by  known  factti,  that  the  nofu^ 
ml  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  is  immeasnralily  greater  tluM 
the  usual  ratio  of  the  prodoeo  Of  the  eaa'th— or,  in  other  worda,  thJtt 
the  increase  of  ell  plants  atid  animate,  incladiag  man,  is  of  neceBratjT 
»ery  greatly  limited  by  the  limited  size  of  the  earth  ;  having  sbowtt 
that  it  Id  only  in  the  case  of  new  colonies,  such  as  America,  where  the' 
ngrictllttlral  skill  of  civllisad  man  is  brought  to  bear  u  jon  IciUle  lin> 
cultivated  territory  (a  case,  which  is  a  mere  accident  in  human  hit* 
tory,  of  temporary  duration,  and  necessitating  moreover,  the  dispce- 
Eeseiou  nnd  e^enninutloa  of  the  native  inhabitants)  that  food  can  ba 
increased  at  all. qnicklyenong!!  to. keep  up  with  the  geometrical  in- 
crease of  which  pupnlalion  Is  aaturollj  capable;  having  shown  tUt 
population  does  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  sacli  a  caw, 
doubling  itselfc-isrylweDty-GvoycarsfO'-'aBtancein  the  United  States 
wUilo  iti  all  old  countries  it  iocreosea  very  slowly— Mr.  Malthua  next 
•examines  taa  quosHon,  in  vihat  Kay  is  popnlation  tiius  restrained  ia  "~ 
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Utter  countries?  what  are  the  checks  which  make  it  advance  so  slowly? 
Population  cannot  be  checked  except  in  two  ways,  cither  there  must  be 
fewer  children  bom,  or  some  must  die ;  and  it  must  be  therefore  by 
dtber  or  both  of  these  two  checks,  called  by  Mr.  Malthus  the  preventive 
and  the  positivet  that  the  slow  increase  of  our  race  in  all  old  countries 
is  effected.  The  modes  in  which  these  two  checks  operate  may,  he 
Bays,  ail  be  included  under  the  three  heads  of  moral  restraint^  vice,  or 
fniury;  and  these  checks  have  been  operating  upon  human  society  ever 
since  its  origin,  and  have  only  been  suspended  for  short  intervals  in 
the  case  of  new  colonies  &c. 

This  law  of  population  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
I  entreat  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  like  the 
vacillating  institutions  of  man,  but  is  one  of  the  fixed  and  immatabie 
laws  Of  Nature,  which  acts  upon  our  race  exactly  as  upon  the 
IraidMnt  plant ;  from  which  no  effort  of  reason  can  enable  the  civil- 
iied  man  any  more  than  the  savage  to  escape,  and  whose  recognition 
has  been  impeded  by  the  ^spsffbnal  tbeories  of  -tiie  supremacy  of 
mind  over  matter.  Except  in  the  accidental  case  of  new  colonies, 
and  other  rare  and  temporary  circumstances,  where  the  usual  ratio  of 
tiie  increase  of  food  is  enormously  increased,  the  law  is,  that  if  the  pre- 
Tentive  check  do  not  operate,  the  positive  must :  if  fewer  children  be 
not  born,  the  surplus  must  die  prematurely :  there  must  be  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  necessarily  short-lived  beings  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  one 
generation  being  pushed  out  of  existence  before  its  time  to  mako  room 
for  the  next.  The  less  the  reproductive  powers  are  restrained,  the 
shorter  wust  the  general  average  of  life  be  in  the  successive  generations. 
Their  premature  death  is  certain ;  it  is  only  the  mode  of  it  which  is 
nnoertain.  It  may  be  by  famine  or  by  war,  by  extreme  j)overty  and 
slow  starvation,  or  by  qnick  disease ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  it 
most  come.  Thus  it  is  an  enormous  error  to  suppose,  as  is  commonly 
done,  that  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  &c.,  which  we  read  of  in  his* 
tory,  were  occasioned  mainly  by  man's  evil  passions,  or  want  of  in- 
dustrial skill ;  they  were  nrimarily  the  effect  of  the  natural  sexual 
instincts,  and  were  absolutek/  inevitable,  as  tomr  as  these  were  not  re- 
Btrained  by  foresight.  More  cnildrcn  having  been  bom  than  the  slow 
Increase  of  food  could  support,  they  had  to  be  cut  off  prematurely  in 
some  way;  and  thus,  had  war  not  operated,  pestilence,  famine,  disease, 
Ajo.t  must  have  done  so.  If  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  children 
were  born  that  could  be  supported,  (a  thing  which  must  very  frequently 
have  taken  place  among  uncivilised  nations),  either  three-fourths 
of  them  had  necessarily  to  perish  in  infancy,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
general  average  of  life  had  to  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  natural  one. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  abstaining  from  marriage,  sexual  vices  which 
prevent  child-birth,  such  as  prostitution,  and  premature  death  are  ac- 
cidental and  avoidable  evils;  but  this  is  the  most  radical  of  all  errors. 
In  all  old  countries  some  one  or  more  ol  these  checks  to  population  must 
always  operate  with  immense  force ;  and  they  have  tlvxia  o^'^t^'sA.  Ns^. 
ill  Bach  oouatriea  ever  since  the  birtU  ot  \i«>\.orj.   '^•oxi  \\a&  ^^s^  * 


aa-l  BEniTAl   [ii;uuiu.i. 

c\ioi<x  beliiieea  tbem;  not  indepciulent  of  Ihuin,  lbs  nuna  conpit] 
the  positive  checli,  in  othec  uorils  i}ic  jounger  Ibe  age  tit  wbicli  dcwt 
takes  place,  the  icaa  oeeil  in  ttiere  for  the  preveative  checlc.  Oa  tbt 
other  hand,  wherever  the  positive  L-lii;ck  upLcates  little,  tlie  provunttv^ 
one  Riutf  operate  greatly;  a  looc  arerage  of  life  and  few  deaths  ci 
ont;  be  procnred  In  nnjr  old  country  by  having  feiv  births. 

Mr.  Malthus  next  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  Uire^ 
checka,  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  have  operated  on  manliL~^  i-^M 
the  various  eunditiona  of  hnmaa  society.  To  do  tills  he  enters  ii 
detailed  levlew  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  past  and  present  t  .-_^ 
from  tlie  mdest  savages  up  to  ourselves,  nnd  points  ont  how  for  t>M& 
of  tbeite  three  checks  bos  operated  upon  them.  Ihia  review  occupies  a 
great  part  of  his  worlc,  and  is  full  ol  interest,  bath  from  the  inai^bC  It 
gives  us  into  the  workings  of  tbla  mighty  but  unknown  law  on  humtut 
destiny,  and  also  from  its  explanation  of  the  complex  problems  01 
SDcietf  in  its  various  stages  ;  problems  which  the  principle  of  popula- 
Uoa  can  alone  render  intelligible.  I  BlluU  give  a  short  slictch  of  lliig 
pait  of  Mr.  Molthus's  work,  bc!;giag  the  reiuler  to  supplement  it  1^ 
TBV^ng  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Mtilthus  first  examines  the  checks  to  population  among  sav^eb. 
or  those  nations  which  sulisist  chiefly  on  the  unassisted  produc  * 
Datura,  as,  for  instance,  the  nntives  of  Australia,  Patagonia,  .._ 
North  American  Indiana,  &i!.  In  these  the  main  checks  ore  similar  to 
those  in  the  inferior  animals ;  nauiely  the  poiitioa  ones.  The  prevent- 
ive check,  or  moral  restraint,  acta  little  upju  them;  they  roUuw 
blindly  the  promptings  of  the  natural  sexual  instincts  like  the  inferior 
animals,  and  tiierefore  the  surplus  population  i»  cut  aS  by  starratloa, 
periodical  famines,  bloody  warfares,  &c.  Tbo  cfuditUin  of  Uie  vromon 
among  savages,  moreover,  is  most  miserable,  and  adverse  to  the  twar- 
ing  and  uurtui'e  of  offspring.  I'bey  are  used  almost  lilie  beasts  of  bur- 
den ;  and  mothers  among  the  American  Indians,  iiave  licen  known  U 
destroy  their  female  children  to  preserve  them  from  such  a  life. 

With  regard  to  the  checks  to  population  in  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Soa,  Mr.  Maltbus  says,  "  M.  Kayual,  speaking  of  the  ancient  stale  ot 
the  British  Islea,  and  of  islanders  in  general,  says,  '  It  is  among  theio ' 
people  that  we  trace  that  maltitnde  of  aingular  institutions  wliioh  < 
retard  the  progruas  of  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  o"  '  "'"  "" 
males,  the  infibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  ihe  uon. 
virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy,  &c.  These  eualoma,  caused  by  ■ 
II  BupenthuadancD  of  population  in  islands,  have  been  carried  '  '' ~ 
jontineuls,  where  philosophers  of  our  days  are  atill  employed  it 
tJgating  the  ruason  of  them.'  M.  Raynul  does  not  seem  to  be  aworOt 
that  n  savage  tribe  in  Aoierioa  surrounded  by  its  enomiua,  or  a  civiliEed  • 
^nd  populous  nation,  hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  is  ia 
many  respects  circumstanced  like  the  islander.  Though  the  barriart 
to  a  further  increase  of  population  be  not  ao  well  dcfioed,  and  so  opea 
to  common  observation  on  continents,  as  on  islandi;,  yet  they  stilt  pre- 
sent obstacles  which  are  nearly  as  insurmountable.  There  is  probably 
oo  islaadjat  inoirn,  the  produce  of  which  could  nr'  '  -  '■■-■'•  -  '-     ■' 


ya 
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This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  Bat  as  the 
bounds  on  population  or  small  islands  are  so  narrow,  that  every  pur- 
eon  most  see  and  acknowledge  them,  an  inquiry  into  the  checks  to 
copulation  in  them  may  tend  conssidcrably  to  illustrate  the  present 
subject. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  crowded  shores  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Society  Islands,  all  apprehension  of  dearth  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
banished  from  a  country,  that  is  described  to  be  i'ruitful  as  the  garden 
of  the  Uesperides.  But  this  first  impression  would  bs  immediately 
corrected  by  a  moment's  reflection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have  always 
Itocn  considered  as  the  most  powerful  causes  of  increase.  In  a  delight- 
ful climate  where  few  diseases  are  known,  and  the  women  are  con- 
demned to  no  severe  fatigues,  why  should  these  causes  not  operate  with 
a  force  unparalleled  in  less  favourable  regions?  Yet,  if  they  did, 
where  could  the  population  find  room  and  food  in  such  narrow  limits  ? 
Effectual  emigration  or  effectual  importation  would  be  utterly  exclu- 
ded, firom  the  situation  of  the  islands  and  the  slate  of  navigation  among 
the  inhabitants. 

The  diflSculty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  is  so  clear, 
precise,  and  definite,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner,  by  talking  of 
emigration  and  further  cultivation.  In  the  present  instance  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  one  is  impossible  ai^d  the  other  glaringly 
inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction  must  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  the 
people  on  this  group  of  islands  could  not  continue  to  double  their 
numbers  every  twenty-five  years ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  society  among  them,  we  must  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  barren,  we  shall  be  able 
to  trace  some  very  powerful  checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of  the 
people." 

These  checks  were  promiscuous  intercourse  and  infanticide,  which 
were  exceedingly  common  in  Otaheite,  when  first  discovered ;  and  were 
universally  practised  by  the  members  of  the  Arreoy  societies,  which 
included  most  of  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes.  The  same  vices  were 
very  common  among  the  lower  classes  also ;  and  it  was  by  these  means 
—the  positive  check — that  population  was  mainly  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  food  ;  although  their  action  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Malthus  next  proceeds  to  the  checks  to  population  among  pas- 
toral and  semi-civilized  peoples.  The  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  were  of  this  description.  It  has 
puzzled  historians  t-o  account  for  the  numerous  and  successive  armies 
which  they  poured  down  upon  Italy  and  France,  and  which  were  so 
often  annihilated,  before  the  final  triumph ;  but  this  can  be  readily  ac- 
iounted  for  by  the  great  natural  powers  of  multiplication.  They  must 
have  increased  very  rapidly,  for  their  morals,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
were  pure,  and  their  life  healthy  ;  and  thus  their  population  was  con- 
icantly  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence^  and  numb^^  ol 
th^ir  youth  were  sent  forth  to  gain  new  regvoiv^  ^i'^  \.\\^  ^\;w^.  '^^^^ 


In  ausicnC  Greece  "tlie  philoaiplieri  and  EUto&men  perceiTed  ii» 
tendaney  at  population  to  increaje  beyond   the  mea  '       ■    ■ 

and  did  not,  like  those  of  modern  times,  overlook  th 
rmestion,  vMch  so  deeply  offecu  tlie  happiness  and  cr 
We  must  giTe  them  credit  tor  seeing  the  difficulty,  '. 
the  harbiTOUB  eipedients  they  adopted  to  remore  i 
exactly  as  ia  that  of  the  apeculum  and  femalo  diseuse,  which  v 
■ome  degree  knoWD  to  the  Gieeks,  utteatiaii  to  the  all-importaat      , 
of  populatioD  waa  afcerTaidi  preveuted  by  the  morbid  si^iuul  ddicacyd 
the  Hebrew-christiaa  religion.] 

Solon  pertnittEd  iaCaoticidB  by  lav;  Plato  in  his  Republic  s  . 
that  the  magistrates  should  regalate  tho  iucieaie  of  citizens,  and  prS 
Tent  unduu  mnltiplicatioa ;  also  tLat  men  and  vomen  should  be  alloTU, 
to  procreate  only  when  at  their  greatest  vigour,  and  that  ull  weakly  chiC> 
dren  should  be  destroyed.  Aristotle  proposed  that  the  men  should  noE 
be  allowed  to  many  till  thirty-seteu,  and  the  women  till  eighteen  ;  and 
also  that  each  woman  should  be  allowed  to  produce  only  a  certain 
□amber,  and  if  she  afterwards  became  pregnant,  an  abortion  should  ba 
induced.  He  said  that  if,  as  in  most  States,  every  oao  were  allowed  to 
have  as  many  children  as  they  pleased,  poverty,  the  mother  of  crime  ai ' 
sedition,  must  result. 

The  preventive  check  therefore  probably  operated  to  a  considerable  ei 
tent  amongthe  Greeks;  and  its  dehciencics  were  supplied  by  the  positivf 
one  in  the  shape  of   coustant  aad  bloody  wars. 

Among  the  Komans  the  positive  check,  namely  the  ceaseless  wars, 
the  chief  one.  L'uder  the  Empire  the  preventiio  check  also  prai 
vailed  greatly,  in  the  shape  of  all  sorts  of  vicious  seiual  habilS) 
Juvenal  complains  of  the  arts  used  to  produce  abortion,  saying  ttuif 
scarcely  any  uatural  birth  was  permitted  to  taki^  place.  "  In  moif 
countries,  it  Is  the  freqnency  of  marriage  that  causes  promiscuous  inter 
course ;  but  in  Rome  daring  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  morak  wen 
ED  depraved,  as  to  caQie  people  to  hate  marriage  and  avoid  it." 

'^  All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  it 
the  coarse  of  this  review  of  hnman  society,  are  clearly  resolvable  into 
moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

Of  these,  moral  restraint,  among  Che  nations  considered,  has  been  si 
to  have  operated  but  very  feebly  compared  with  the  others.  Vice  iti 
though  its  effects  seem  to  have  been  very  onsiderable  iu  the  later  periodt 
nf  Kuui an  history,  and  in  BDme  other  countries,  yet  upon  (he  whole,  seemt 
to  hare  had  much  less  tuQueace  on  population,  than  the  positive  checkl> 
A  large  portion  of  the  procreacive  power  appears  to  hate  been  called  inbt 
Bction,  and  the  redundant  population  cut  off  by  violent  causes.  Amon^g 
these,  war  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  after  this  may  be  ranked 
famines,  and  violent  diseases.  In  most  of  the  counCrios  considered,  the 
population  seems  to  have  heen  seldom  measured  accurately,  according  to 
the  average  and  permanent  means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to  bm 
ribriUed  between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  conse(|ucatly  the  oscillatiuu 
betweaa  want  and  plenty  ats  strongly  marked,  as  we  should 
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Mr.  Jfalthns  next  examines,  how  these  checks  operate  on  the  nations 
if  oiodem  Eorope,  our  own  included.  *'In  reriewing  the  states  of 
modem  Enrope,**  he  says,  *'  we  are  assisted  in  oar  inquiries  hy  the  regis- 
ters of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  which,  when  they  are  compTote 
and  correct,  point  out  to  ns  with  some  degpree  of  precision,  whether  the 
preraUing  cheeks  to  population  be  of  the  positiye  or  preventive  kind ;  and 
give  ns.  in  many  important  points,  more  information  respecting  thest 
states,  than  we  conid  receive  ftrom  the  most  observing  traveller. 

One  of  the  most  carious  and  instructive  points  of  view  in  which  we  cat 
consider  these  registers,  is  the  dependence  of  the  marrictgea  upon  the 
ieatki.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  wherever  there 
IS  a  place  for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage  will  certainly 
ensue ;  .but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
population,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to  expect  any  sudden  and  great 
mcrease  in  tiie  means  of  supporting  a  family.  The  place  therefore  for 
the  new  marriage  must  in  general l>e  made  by  the  dissolution  of  an  old 
one ;  and  we  find  in  consequence  that,  except  after  some  great  mortality, 
or  some  sudden  change  of  jpolicy,  peculiarly  favourable  to  cultivation  and 
trade,  the  number  of  marriages  is  principally  regulated  by  the  number  of 
deaths.  They  reciprocally  influence  each  other.  There  are  few  coun- 
tries, where  the  common  people  have  so  much  foresight  as  to  d^er  mar- 
riage, till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  all  their 
children.  Some  of  the  mortality  therefore,  in  almost  every  country,  is 
forced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage ;  and  in  every  country  a 
great  mortality,  whether  arising  chiefly  from  this  cause  or  from  the  num- 
ber of  great  towns  and  factones,  and  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
sitoation,  will  necessarily  produce  a  great  frequency  of  marriage. 

The  mean  proportion  of  annual  marriages  in  most  countries  is  as  I  to 
108.  Wherever  the  average  is  much  higher,  it  must  arise  from  the 
greater  average  of  death ;  as  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  some  Dutch 
vilUiM,  very  unhealthily  situated,  the  marriages  were  as  1  in  64  and  the 
deatEs  as  1  in  22,  while  the  births  and  deaths  were  nearly  equal ;  or  in 
other  words  the  population  nearly  stationary.  Compare  this  with  Norway 
where  the  deaths  are  as  1  to  48,  and  the  marriages  as  1  to  130.  The  diflic 
rence  in  both  deaths  and  marriages  is  nearly  double."  (These  statistics  are 
to  be  nnderstood  as  applicable  to  the  time  wh«n  Mr.  Malthus  wrote,  bat 
they  illustrate  the  principle  he  is  explaining) . 

**  Unless  when  some  sudden  start  in  the  agriculture,  or  other  mean^ 
of  obtaining  food,  takes  place,  more  marriages  will  only  cause  more 
deaths." 

**  The  proportion  of  yesxly  births  to  the  whole  population  must  evidently 
depend,  principally  on  the  number  of  people  marrying  annually;  and 
therefore  in  countries  which  will  not  admit  of  a  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation, must,  like  the  marriages,  depend  chiefly  on  the  deaths.  Where  ao 
actual  decrease  of  population  is  not  taking  place,  the  births  will  always 
supply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and  exactly  so  much  more  as  the  in  • 
ereasing  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country  will  admit.  In  almost 
f  very  part  of  Europe,  during  the  interval  of  the  g^teaX.  '^Vakl^^^  «\JvSsfiaAs^ 
•r  dBMtrnetire  wan,  with  wiSeh  it  ii  occaBion^^  'n«v\A4^^^^\xvuk^^sKRK^ 
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In  thirtf-uiae  villaites  of HalluDd,  vbera  die  jreii^  deaths  imm 
ia  !3,  the  birtlib  are  am  as  t  in  33.  la  Stredoa,  where  Uie  murtalitfl* 
aboai  liii35,  the  births  are  1  ia  S3.  In  Norway,  where  the  marCalitf^ 
1  in  48,  the  births  ara  1  in  3i.  In  all  tliGSB  instances  the  tnrtha  BW 
evidently  measured  bjthedeatiu,  after  niaUiDg  a  proper  allawaoce  Cor  tiu> 
excess  of  births,  which  the  Gtate  of  each  cuuatr;  will  admit .  In  HnotN 
this  allowance  muEb  be  great,  as,  altDough  the  murtality  may  be  tftkea  n 
only  I  in  4fi  or  SO,  the  births  are  oi  high  ai  1  in  26,  owing  to  the  preint 
rapid  increase  oF  population,  which  arises  from  tha  rapid  expansion  ~'  "" 
lesourcBsof  the  country." 

Mr.  Maltbus  then  examines  in  det^l,  the  cliocks  which  operate  in 

"Norway  has  been  long  free  from  war,  has  aiery  liealthy  dimate,  anS 
in  oonunou  years  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  any  other  country  in  Eg^ 
lope.    The  prapDCtiou  of  annnal  deaths  to  the  whole  population  is  ouly  M 

1   to  48.     Yet  tha  popnialioaof  Norway  uaier  seems  to  have  u ' 

with  great  rapidity. 

Itefure  we  enter  upon  an  eianuDatmn  of  iU  internal  econc 
must  feel  assured  that,  as  the  positive  checks  to  iu  population  ha 
ta  small,  the  preientiva  checks  must  uaiva  beuo  proportionally  gteat^ 
and  we  aocordingly  &ad  from  the  registers,  that  tile  proportion  of  yea[^ 
n.arriages  to  the  whole  popnlation  is  as  1  to  130,  which  is  a  smaller  pMr- 
portion  of  marriages  than  appears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  Cooutiy' 
eio^t  Switzerliind.  The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  Is  one  of  CM 
most  abTioos  ciiterions  of  Che  operation  of  the  prevontife  cbcck," 
The  chief  cause  of  the  fewness  of  marriages  is  the  peculiar  st: 
conntry.  There  are  few  manafactnrBS  or  means  of  emigration  ; 
the  custom  among  the  farmers  to  hare  ncder  them  several  labourers,  to 
whom  they  give  a  house  and  BDme  land,  and  a  vacancy  among  these  ii. 
the  boly  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family.  Tharefore  the  great  part  rf  ) 
the  agrioQltural  popolationremiingingletillaJate  period  oflife.  "Undal  . 
such  circnmstances  the  lower  classes  cannot  increase  much,  till  the  iop 
cieoseof  mercaotUe  stock  ai  the  division  and  improvemcut  of  farm 
famishes  a  greater  quantity  of  employinent  to  married  labourers, 
countries  more  fully  peopled,  this  subject  is  always  involved  in  gre^ 
obscurity.  Each  maa  aaturally  thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of 
Ending  employmeat  as  his  neigbbour  ;  and  that  if  he  fail  in  one  plae^ 
be  shall  succeed  in  some  other.  He  marries  therefoco,  and  troatsta 
fortune  ;  and  the  eSect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  iGdundant  popolacion, 
oci^asioned  in  this  manner,  is  repressed  by  the  [lositive  checks  of  povertf 
and  disease. 

Norway  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe,  where  the  traveller 
vrill  hear  fears  expressed  of  a  redundant  population ;  and  where  the  dan- 
ger to  the  )iapf4ness  of  the  lower  classes  from  this  canse  is  in  sotne 
deKiee  sten  and  uuderstood.  This  obiiously  arises  from  the  smallness  of 
the  popuUtioD  tltogatber,  and  thu  consequent  narrowness  of  the  sabject. 
If  our  attention  wore  caufined  to  one  parish,  ani!  there  were  uo  powers  of 
ini^ratiae  from  it,  the  most  careless  obserTer  could  not  foil  to  remaii, 
Ust  if  aii  married  U  twenty,  it  'would  be  ^cfactly  impossible  lor  tha 
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I,  howenrar  carefiilly  they  might  improre  their  load,  to  find  cm- 
ployiiMiit  and  food  for  those  that  would  grov  up ;  bat  when  a  groat 
onmber  of  theie  parishes  are  added  together  in  a  populous  kingdom,  the 
largeneis  of  the  subjeet,  and  the  power  of  moying  from  place  to  place, 
obioure  and  confuse  our  view.  We  lose  sight  of  a  truth  which  before 
appeared  completely  obvious:  and  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner^ 
attribute  to  the  aggregate  quantity  of  land,  a  power  of  supporting  people, 
beyond  comparison  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

**  In  Sweden  the  preventiye  dieck  has  not  operated  so  largely,  and  there- 
fore the  mortality  has  been  greater.  The  average  proportion  of  deaths 
in  Sweden  is  as  1  to  34^,  wh^  is  a  very  large  one  considering  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
only  at  1  to  13  to  those  of  the  country ;  while  in  well-peopled  countries^ 
they  are  nearly  as  1  to  3.  In  I'^ussia  and  Pomerania,  where  there  are 
many  large  towns,  and  the  proporfion  of  townsmen  to  countrymen  is  aa 
1  to  4,  the  average  of  death  is  as  .  to  37«" 

Seasona  of  severe  scarcity  have  frequently  occurred  in  Sweden,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  the  people  were  swept  off.  Much  of  the  misery 
and  mortality  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the 
Swedish  Gk>vernment  to  increase  population ;  to  effect  which  they  erected 
nnmerons  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals.  "  But  these  have  no  ten- 
daney  to  increase  population,  but  only  to  increase  poverty  and  misery ; 
the  only  true  mode  of  increasing  their  population  would  have  been  to 
improve  the  state  of  agriculture. 

*' Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage,  not  combined  with  religious 
fooling,  as,  in  China,  seldom  produce  the  effect,  and  generally  show 
iniorance  in  the  legislator ;  but  the  apparent  need  of  them  shows  a  great 
£gree  of  moral  and  political  depravity  in  a  State  ;  as  it  is  either  insti- 
toiioni  unfavourable  to  industry,  and  therefore  to  population,  or  elso 
the  prevalence  of  vicious  customs,  which  seem  to  call  for  them." 

**'  A  good  illustration  of  the  law  of  population  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
certainly  ascertained  by  the  returns  of  the  population  made  in  France, 
tinoe  the  nreat  Aevolntion,  that  the  population  rather  increased  than 
diminished  during  that  Ung  and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
that  France  lost'  two  and  a  half  million  of  lives."  The  reason  was  that 
the  increase  of  deaths  led,  as  it  always  does,  to  a  great  increase  of  mar- 
riages, by  whicli  the  vacancies  were  easily  supplied.  The  enormous 
powers  of  multiplication,  which  had  been  repressied,  were  permitted  to 
expand  for  awhile ;  and  thus  **  France  has  not  lost  a  single  birth  by  the 
revolution.  She  has  just  cause  to  mourn  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
individuals  which  she  may  have  lost,  but  not  th^r  posterity  ;  because  if 
these  individuals  had  remained  in  the  country,  a  proportiunale  number 
of  children,  born  of  other  parents,  would  not  have  come  into  existence. 

Mr.  Malthus  thus  examines  in  succession  the  checks  to  population  in 
the  other  European  countries  ;  but  we  may  pass  on  to  his  description  of 
thoee  which  operate  among  ourselves  in  England.  He  says  **  The  most 
cursory  view  of  society  in  this  country  must  convince  us,  that,  through- 
out all  ranks,  the  preventive  check  to  population  ^ovaU&  \vi^  ^\i^v^^\^ESs&. 


degrae.  Those  among  the  higher  cliusn,  who  liTe  priadpally  in  tovai, 
often  wiDt  tbe  tncliaalion  to  raartj,  from  the  facility  vitb  vhich  the; 
can  indulge  tbeiaselTes  in  an  illicit  JDlercomsB  with  tbe  sax.  Aad  others 
KB  deterred  from  tnarrylag,  bj  the  ideas  of  the  eipeases  tbej  muat 
retrench,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  the;  must  dcprire  tbemEelTGH, 
en  the  supposition  of  baring  a  family.  When  a  fortune  is  targe,  thw^ 
considerations  are  certainly  criTial ;  but  a  prerentiTa  foresight  of  t^ 
kind  has  objects  of  mucb  greater  Tcight  for  its  contemplation,  as  wo  g| 

A  man  of  liberal  education,  with  an  income  only  just  sufficieat  „ 
enable  him  to  associats  in  tbe  rank  of  gentlemen,  must  feel  absolute^ 
certain,  tbat  if  he  marry  and  ha?e  a  family,  he  vill  be  obliged  to  ptf' 
np  all  his  farmer  coDDCCtions.  Tbe  voman  tbat  a  man  of  edocDtiaa 
wonld  natnrally  make  the  obJHit  of  his  cbaice,  is  one  brought  up  in  tiw 
same  babits  and  seatiments  vicb  himself,  and  used  to  tbe  familiar  intei* 
wursa  of  a  society  totally  different  from  that,  to  which  she  most  bg 
/adaced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man  easily  consent  to  place  the  objects 
his  afiections  in  a  situation,  so  discordant  probably  to  her  habits  asd 
inolination?  Two  or  tbree  steps  of  descent  in  society,  particularly  (|t 
this  round  of  the  ladder,  where  education  ends,  and  ignoiouco  bogio^ 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  generality  ,of  people,  as  a  chimerical  eriL 
If  society  be  desirable,  it  surely  must  be  free,  equal,  and  reciprood 
society,  where  bcnr:tits  arc  conferred  as  well  as  receiied  ;  and  not  sncii 
as  the  dependent  finds  vitb  bis  patron,  or  the  poor  with  tbe  rich. 

These  considerations  certainly  prevent  many  in  this  rank  of  Ufa  from, 
following  the  beat  of  their  inclinations  in  an  early  attachment.  Other*, 
inQuenced  either  by  a  stronger  passion  or  a  weaker  jadgmeat,  disregard 
these  considerations ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  gratilication  of 
so  delightful  a  passion  as  Tirtnons  lore,  did  not  sometimes  more  than 
counterbalance  all  its  attendant  oiils.  But  I  fear  it  mnst  he  acknowA 
ledged,  that  the  more  general  consequences  of  BQch  marriages  aro  ratiiw 
calculated  to  justify,  than  to  disappoint,  the  forebodings  of  tbe  prudent. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  are  exhortiid  not  to  marry,  ani) 
generally  find  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  advice,  till  they  an 
settled  in  some  business  or  farm,  which  may  enable  tbem  to  support  a 
family.  These  events  may  not  perhaps  occur  till  they  are  advanced  in 
life.  The  scarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general  complaint ;  and  the  compe* 
tition  in  every  kind  of  business  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  possible,  that 
all  should  be  successfnl.  Among  the  clerks  in  couu ting-bouses,  and  th*t 
competitors  for  all  kinds  of  morcaatile  and  professional  employment,  it  ia 
probable  tbat  the  preventive  check  to  popalation  prevails  more,  than  in 
any  other  department  of  society. 

The  labourer  who  earns  eighteen-penee,  or  two  sbillings  a  day,  and 
lives  at  his  ease  as  a  single  man,  will  hesitate  a  little  before  be  dividei 
that  pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  seems  to  be  not  more  than  auffi- 
dent  for  one.  Harder  fare  and  harder  labour  he  would  perhaps  be 
hilling  to  submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman  that  he  hivea; 
tat  he  mnft  feel  conscioos,  that  should  ho  have  a  largo  family,  and  an; 
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iil*fortane  whaterer,  no  degree  of  fnigality^-no  possible  exertion  of  his 
strength,  would  preserve  him  from  the  heart-rending  sensation  of  seeing 
his  children  starve,  or  of  being  obliged  to  the  parish  for  their  support. 

Hie  servants,  who  live  in  the  families  of  the  rich,  have  restraints  yet 
stronger  to  break  through  in  venturing  upon  marriage*  They  possess  the 
necewaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life,  almost  in  as  great  plenty  as 
their  masters.  Their  work  is  easy  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared 
with  the  work  and  food  of  the  class  of  labourers.  Thus  comfortably  situ- 
ated at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if  they  marry  ?  Without 
knowledge  or  capital,  either  for  business  or  farming,  and  unused  and 
therefore  nnablo  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  their  only  refuge 
seems  to  be  a  miserable  ale-house,  which  certainly  ofifers  no  very  eachant- 
ing  prospect  of  a  happy  evening  to  their  lives.  The  greater  number  of 
them  therefore,  deterreid  by  this  uninviting  view  of  their  future  situation, 
content  themselves  with  remaining  single  where  they  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  England  be  near  the  truth,  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  operates  with 
considerable  force  throughout  all  classes.  And  this  observation  is  further 
confirmed  by  abstracts  from  the  registers,  returned  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Population  Act.  These  show  that  the  annual  marriages  in  England 
and  Wales,  are  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  123i,  a  smsUler  proportion 
of  marriages  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  countries  examined,  except 
Norway  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Short  estimated  this  pro- 
portion as  about  I  to  115.  It  is  probable  that  this  calculation  was  then 
correct,  and  the  present  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  marriages,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  of  population  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  is  partly 
a  cause  and  partly  a  consequence,  of  the  diminished  mortality,  that  has 
been  observed  of  late  years. 

Those  who  live  singlr,  or  marry  late,  do  not  by  such  conduct  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  actual  population,  but  merely  to  lessen  the 
proportion  of  premature  mortality,  that  would  otherwise  be  excessive. " 

The  annual  deaths,  like  the  marriages,  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
Dopulation  in  England,  than  in  any  other  European  country,  except 
Aorway  and  Switzerland.  *^  This  is  owing  to  the  superior  cleanliness 
and  healthiness  of  the  people,  and  also  in  great  degree  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  check." 

The  annual  proportion  of  births  moreover,  is,  like  the  deaths  and 
marriages,  the  smailcst  next  to  these  two  countries ;  which  marry  latest, 
produce  fewest  children,  and  therefore  have  longest  lives  of  the  European 
States.  '*It  has  been  hitherto  usual  with  political  calculators,  lu 
consider  a  ^reat  proportion  of  births,  as  the  surest  sign  of  a  vigorous 
and  flourishing  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  this  prejudice  will 
not  last  long.  In  countries  circumstanced  like  America,  oi  in  other 
countries  after  any  great  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  births  may  b 
a  favourable  symptom ;  but  in  the  average  state  of  a  well-peopled  terri^ 
tory,  there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  large  proportion  of  birth&> 
can  there  well  be  a  better  sign  than  a  small  ^lo^g^i^A.^xi.   \ti  ^^^v^^Cv:*'' 


■durable,  or  Daturjllv  unlioaltliy  eouBtncs,  tbe  proportion  of  births  « 
ganerii)!  J  be  fouDil  very  great.  ]'lie  desire  al  immediau  gratiGcaCion  >i 
the  eeinal  passions,  aud  t'ue  removal  of  tbe  restruinc  to  it  from  prudean. 
vill  in  Eucli  conmries  prumpc  uni*erEally  to  early  majriages;  but  vhm 
chese  babits  bare  once  reJucad  Iha  people  to  the  lowest  possible  Etata  tf 
n>Terty,  they  cbji  eii^ntty  bare  do  fartber  eSect  npon  tbe  populatlMj 
Tbeir  only  eSeot  must  l»  oQ  Hie  degree  of  mortality :  and  tUere  is  OP 
donbt,  that  If  ve  conld  obtain  accurate  bills  of  m'jitality,  in  those  coni^ 
tries  vbere  tery  fcv  vnnten  remain  nnmarried.  atid  all  marry  yot]il£ 
tbe  proportion  of  ttio  aunnal  deuCUi  would  be  I  in  17,  18,  or  ao ;  instep 
of  I  la  34,  3B,  or  40  a;  in  European  Stilts,  vlicro  Ciie  prerentire  chedl 
operates. ' 

"  It  has  been  caicutatod  that  the  half  of  tbe  surplus  of  births  io  Scd^ 
land  is  drawn  off  tu  emigration;  and  it  cauuoc  be  doubled  Cbat  tin 
tends  greatly  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  tbose  who  remain.  Scotland  H 
certainly  still  over-peopled,  but  not  so  modi  as  it  was  half  a  cenCoi^r 
ago,  vbi^n  it  conta,ined  fewer  inhabitants. 

"With  regard  Co  the  population  of  Ireland.  I  shall  uuly  obseria  thift 
the  extended  use  of  the  potato  has  allowed  of  a  yt'ry  rajjid  iucrease  of  M 
during  tlie  last  century.  But  the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  aift 
tbe  small  piece  of  ground,  whioh  under  this  cultivation  will  prodnee  IW 
fiKid  for  a  family,  joined  to  the  Ignoianco  and  imprudence  oF  the  peaplC 
wbich  havo  prompted  them  to  follow  their  inclinations  with  no  outf' 
prospect  tbaa  an  immediato  bare  subsiiituuco,  hare  encouraged  marriage 
CO  such  a  degree  tbftt  the  population  is  pusliuil  much  beyond  the  induittj 
and  present  resources  of  the  country ;  and  the  conseanence  naturally  i^ 
(hat  the  lower  dastes  are  in  a  luosc  depressed  and  miserable  state." 


Mr,  Maltbns,  having  thus  examined  in  what  proportion  tbe  two  aJtar- 
native  checks  to  popnlation,  the  pasitiTe  and  preTentive,  hare  acted,  and 
do  act,  on  tho  differunl  nations  of  ancient  and  inodera  tiines,  proceeds  to 
some  general  deductions  from  this  review.  ■'That  the  checks  which 
baTB  been  mentioned,"  he  says,  "  are  the  immediate  cause's  of  the  slow 
increase  of  population,  and  that  these  checks  result  principally  from  an 
iniufflclency  of  sabslstence,  will  be  erldent  from  tbe  coisparatirely  rapid 
increase,  which  has  inrariably  taken  place,  wbenever,  by  same  suddea 
enlargement  in  tho  meaca  of  subsistence,  these  checks  buTe  been  in  any 
considerable  degree  remored. 

It   has    been  unirenally  remarked,  that  all  new  colonies  settled  in 

healthy  conDlries,  where  room  and  food  were  abandaut,  bare  constantl) 

made  a  rapid  progress  la  population."    He  Instances  the  Greek,  Porla. 

"^  'lun,  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  abore  all  others  the  United  States. 

^froiB  tbe  late  eeatas  made  In  Ametlca  it  appears,  that   tokluj;  all 
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die  Staim  togetiier,  they  have  stilT  continned  to  doable  their  numbers 
every  twenty-fire  years  ;  and  as  the  vfaole  population  is  now  so  great  as 
not  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  emigrations  from  £arope,  and  as  it 
is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  towns  and  districts  near  the  sea-coast, 
the  progress  of  population  is  comparatively  slow ;  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  in  general,  the  period  of  doubling,  from  pro- 
creation only,  must  have  been  considerably  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  less  popidous  at 
pr«ient,  for  the  emigration  of  the  small  parent  stock,  (which  settled  in 
Amerk^i  in  1643,  being  in  number  21,200),  which  produced  the  present 
population.  Whatever  was  the  original  number  of  British  emigrants 
which  increased  so  -fast  in  North  America,  let  us  ask,  why  does  not  an 
equal  number  produce  an  equal  increase  in  the  same  time  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  The  obvious  reason  to  be  assigned  is  the  want  of  food ;  and  that 
this  want  ia  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  three  immediate  cheeks  to 
population,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail  in  all  societies,  is  evident 
horn  the  rapidity  with  which  even  old  states  recover  the  desolations  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  They  are  then  for  a  short  time  placed  a 
little  in  the  position  of  new  colonies,  and  the  effect  is  always  what  might 
be  expected.  If  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not  destroyed,  subsis- 
tence will  soon  increase  beyond  the  wants  of  the  reduced  numbers  ;  and 
the  invariable  coniequence  will  be,  that  population,  which  before  perhaps 
wu  nearly  stationary,  will  begin  immediately  to  increase,  and  will  con- 
tinue its  progress  till  the  former  population  is  recovered. 

The  undiminished  population  of  France  after  the  revolution  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this.  The  traces  of  the  most  destructive  famines  in 
China,  Indostan,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  are  by  all  accounts  very 
soon  obliterated ;  and  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  such 
as  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  so  fre- 
quently as  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants  or  destroy  their  spirit  of 
industry,  have  been  found  to  produce  but  a  trifling  effect  on  the  average 
population  of  any  state. " 

Tables  which  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  great  and  wasting 
pestilences  and  famines  recorded  in  history,  show  how  yerj  frequent 
these  have  been.  It  appears  from  them  that  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
epidemics  are  known  to  have  occurred,  of  which  thirty-one  were  before  the  - 
CSiristian  era.  '*Thus  then  the  periodical  returns  of  such  epidemics  to 
some  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have  been  on  an  average  at 
the  interval  of  only  four  and  a-half  years." 

**0f  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  great  famines  enumerated  in  these 
tables,  fifteen  were  before  the  Christian  era.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
average  interval  between  the  visits  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  in  some  part 
of  the  world  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  only  about 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

How  far  these  terrible  borrectives  to  the  reaundance  of  mankind  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  Ls  a  point  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The 
causes  of  most  of  our  diseases  appear  so  mysbcrious,  and  probably  are  so 
farious,  that  it  would  be  rashness  to  lay  too  mvx^ii  ^tc^ss^  ^^^  ^:d::^  iso^^^ 
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oa«;  but  it  vili  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  saj,  thataimong  theM  c&dub 
wa  ouclit  cartaiiuljr  Co  rank  croi^ded  houses,  anil  iasulGcienc  or  luiwhale- 
lame  foad,  vhkh  are  tha  natniol  ceasequences  of  ma  iacrca^e  of  popula- 
tiou,  taster  ttixn  the  acomaoililioiis  of  a,  cauntiy  with  lespect  to  hihitatiout 
aad  food,  vill  allow,  ' 

Almost  all  tho  historias  of  epidemics  confirm  this  sappoBition,  by  det- 
erlbiog  them  in  geaeral  a£  making  their  principal  ravages  among  the 
lover  classes  of  people.  Moreorer  it  reif  considerable  number  of  the 
epidemic  years  either  follovr  oi  are  preceded  by,  seti&ons  of  dearth  a  ' 
bad  food. 

Of  tha  Dtlier  great  scourge  of  mankind — famine,  it  may  he  obserre^' 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  increase  of  popntatioq ' 
Ebould  absolutely  produce  one.  This  iuccease,  though  rapid,  ii 
sarily  gradual :  and  as  the  human  frame  cannot  bo  supported  evi 
Tery  short  time,  without  food,  it  is  evident,  that  no  more  human  beiag^ 
can  grov  up  than  there  is  prorision  to  maintain.  But  thongh  tho  prin^ 
cipls  of  poputatioD  cannot  absolutely  produce  a  famine,  it  prepares  tl^  ' 
wa;  for  it  ia  the  most  complete  manner  ;  and  by  obliging  all  the  lovi^ 
classes  to  subsist  nearly  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  that  will  st^ 
port  life,  turns  eren  a  slight  deScieucy  from  the  failure  of  the  season*  ^ 
into  severe  dearth;  and  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  to  bo  one  of  tha, 
principal  causes  of  famines." 

"  The  highest  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  ia  England 
be  considered  as  about  13  to  10;  iD  France  lU  to  10.  We  liave  ri 
to  believe  that  these  proportious  hare  not  varied  ia  aay  coasid^rabla 
degree,  dnrioi;  the  last  century  ;  and  it  will  appear  therefore,  that  tha 
papalation  ot  France  and  Eugland  has  accommodated  itself  more  nearly 
to  the  average  produce  of  each  country,  than  many  other  states.  Xh^  ' 
operation  of  the  preTcntive  check,  vars,  the  silent,  though  certatl^ 
destroction  of  life  in  large  towns  and  manufactories,  and  the  close  habU 
tatious  and  insufficient  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  preieot  population  froiq. 
outrunning  the  raeaos  of  subsistence  ;  and,  if  I  may  use  the  eiprossioilt  , 
which  certainly  at  SrsC  appears  strange,  snpersede  the  necessity  of  great 
and  ravaging  epidemics  to  destroy  what  is  redundant. 

In  one  of  tbe  Stales  (if  North  America,  the  proportion  of  births  U 
deaths  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  ending  1743,  was  30  to  10  or  3  to  1. 
Id  France  and  Ungland,  the  highest  average  proportion  cannot  b« 
reckoned  at  more  than  12  to  10.  Great  and  astonishing  as  this  diSerence 
is,  we  ought  nut  to  be  so  wonder-struck  at  it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  the 
miraculous  interpositioa  of  heaven.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  remote, 
latent,  and  mysterious,  but  near  us,  roand  about  us,  and  open  to  the 
investigation  of  every  inquirinp;  mind.  Since  the  world  began,  tha 
causes  of  population  and  depopulatioa  have  been  probab^  as  constant, 
as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  passion  between  the  sexes  has  appeared  in  every  age  to  he  w 
nearly  the  same,  that  it  may  always  be  considered,  in  algebraic  langnags, 
as  a  given  quantity.  The  great  law  of  necessity,  which  prevents  populV- 
tioQ  from  iuercasing  in  any  couatry,  beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either 
^odnce  or  acquire,  is  a  law  so  open  to  ' 
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itandings,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  it.  The  different  modes, 
which  nature  taJ^es  to  repress  a  redundant  population,  do  not  appear 
indeed  to  us  so  certain  and  regular ;  but  though  we  cannot  always  pre- 
dict the  mode,  we  may  with  certainty  predict  the  fact.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  tJie  deaths  for  a  few  years,  indicates  an  increase  of 
numbers  much  beyond  the  proportional  increased  or  acquired  food  of  the 
country,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  unless  an  emigration  take 

5 lace,  the  deaths  will  shortly  exceed  the  births.     If  there  were  no  other 
epopnlating  causes,  and  if  the  preyentiye  check  did  not  operate  yery 
strongly,  every  country  would  without  doubt  be  subject  to  periodical 
les  and  famines. 


•"^ 


he  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  permanent  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  country  is  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
even  this  criterion  is  subject  to  some  slight  variations,  which  however 
are  completely  open  to  our  observation.  In  some  countries,  population 
seems  to  have  been  forced ;  that  is,  the  people  have  been  habituated  by 
degrees  to  live  almost  upon  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  food.  There 
must  have  been  periods  in  such  countries,  where  population  increased 

fermanently  without  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  China, 
ndia,  and  the  countries  possessed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  appear  to 
answer  to  this  description.  The  average  produce  of  these  countries  seems 
to  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
course  any  deficiency  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  must  be  fatal. 
Nations  in  this  state  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  of  labour  is  at  present  so  liberal,  the 
lower  classes  mieht  retrench  very  considerably  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  with- 
out materially  cUstressing  themselves.  A  famine  therefore,  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible.  It  may  be  expected,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
:ation  of  America,  the  labourers  will  in  time  be  much  less  liberally  re- 
Irarded.  The  numbers  will  in  this  case  permanently  increase,  without  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  food. 

Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  countries 
are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human  food,  which  they 
produce,  or  can  acquire  >  and  happy,  according  to  the  liberality  with 
which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quantity  which  a  day*s  labour  will 
purchase.  Corn  countries  are  more  populous  than  pasture  countries,  and 
rice  countries  than  corn  countries.  But  their  happiness  does  not  depend 
either  upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  inhabited,  upon  their  poverty  or 
their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age ;  but  on  the  proportion  which  the 
population  and  the  food  bear  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  generally 
the  most  favourable  in  new  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and  industry  of 
an  old  State  operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land  of  a  new  one.  In 
other  cases  the  youth  or  the  age  of  a  State  is  not,  in  this  respect,  of  great 
importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of  Great  Britain  is  divid^  in 
more  liberal  shares  to  ber  inhabitantF  ft  the  present  period,  than  it  was 
two  thousand,  three  thousand,  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  has 
appeared,  that  the  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
atfe  more  distressed  by  a  redundant  population,  than  the  most  ijo^uloiia 
parts  of  Europe. 


39II  atxv: 

If  a  cnuntry  were  Dever  to  be  oTemin  by  a  people  morB  adnmcel^ ' 
arts,  but  left  to  its  own  natural  progress  in  civilization  ;  from  the  timi 
tbat  its  progress  might  be  coosiderod  as  a  anic,  to  the  time  that  it  migtrt 
he  considered  as  n  million,  during  the  lapse  of  many  thonsau^l  f^n* 
there  waold  aat  be  a  single  period,  when  the  mass  of  people  conld  bo  GuidM 
be  free  from  di£Cres£,  either  direcCl;  or  indiceetly,  for  vant  of  food.  ' 
erery  statu  of  Europe,  since  ve  first  haie  accoDDts  of  it,  millions  e 
millions  of  human  existences  have  been  repressed  from  Ihis  simple  can 
thoagh  perhaps  in  sdciiq  of  these  States  an  absolute  famine  may  D(r 
bave  becD  known. 

Must  it  not  then  be  acknowledged  by  an  attentive  eiaminer  of  the  hll- 
tories  of  mankind,  that  in  etery  agi^,  and  in  every  alatc,  inH-hich  m 
existed  or  does  now  exist, 

The   increase   of  popnlation  is  necessarily  limited  by   the  means  rf 

FopnlatioD  inTariably  increases  when  the  means  of  subsistence  in* 
crease,  unless  prcrented  by  powerful  and  obvious  checks ; 

These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  &• 
level  of  the  meaus  of  stibsistence,  arc  moral  restraint,  rice,  and  misery?  . 

In  ri)garding  the  state  of  society,  irhich  has  been  last  considered,  1 
think  it  appears,  that  in  modern  Europe,  the  positire  checks  to  populatioai 
prevail  less,  and  the  preTentire  cbecks  more,  than  ii  '  ' 

the  more  unciTillzed  parts  of  the  world. 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  population  of  savage  nations,  ba» 
certainly  abated,  even  including  the  late  unhappy  revolutionary  cf^'"""~  " 
and  since  the  prevalence  of  a  greater  degree  of  personal  oleanli 
better  modes  of  building  and  draining  toims,  and  of  a  more  equable  di*- 
llibotion  of  the  products  of  the  soil  from  improving  knowledge  ofpoiitieiif 
economy,  plagues,  violent  diseases,  and  famines  have  been  certainly  mifr 
gated,  and  have  iiecome  less  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  population,  though  i' 
acknowledged,  that  that  branch  ot  it,  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
moral  restraint,  does  not  at  present  prevail  maeh  among  the  male  part  of 
society  i  yet  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  beliere,  that  it  prevails  more  tbaa> 
in  those  States  which  were  first  considsfed ;  and  it  can  Ecar;elj- be  doublrf 
that  in  modem  Eurnpe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  pass  a  ci 
siderable  part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  than  in  pan 
timet,  and  among  aDcivilized  nations.  But  however  this  may  be,  if  wi 
consider  only  the  general  term,  which  implies  principally  an  infrcquencf 
of  the  marriage  unioD  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  without  reference  to 
consequences,  it  may  be  considered  in  this  I'gbt,  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  checks,  which  in  modern  Europe  keep  iavra  tho  population  to  thi 
lore!  nt  the  means  of  subsistence." 
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Mr.  Maltbns  then  proceeds  to  consider  many  of  the  preralent  fallacies 
on  the  snbjeet  of  human  progress,  and  the  law  of  population ;  to  vhich  I 
bog  the  reader's  particular  attention,  as  they  are  the  very  same,  that  are 
■tiU  ooDStantly  repeated.  The  law  of  population  is  so  novel  and  start- 
ling, 80  parodoxical,  and  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
reasoninff  on  human  afl^rs :  and  moreover  by  its  unparalleled  importance 
10  eompletely  throws  other  subjects  into  the  shade,  besides  presenting 
Buch  a  gloomy  picture  of  human  destiny ;  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  men  have  refused  to  give  it  the  attentive  consideration  which  is 
needed  for  its  clear  comprehension,  and  have  dung  with  a  desperate  tena- 
city to  the  old  errors,  however  unansweraUy  they  have  been  exposed.  Bu* 
there  is  not  within  the  wbole  range  of  human  thought  a  single  subject,  on 
which  ignorance  or  misconceptioa  is  so  inevitably  ruinous ;  and  therefore 
none  on  which  fallacies  are  so  dangerous,  and  where  more  strenuous  en- 
deavours are  required  to  extirpate  them  from  every  mind.  The  law  of 
population  is  as  certainly  true,  and  as  clearly  shown  as  that  of  gravitation ; 
and  if  it  had  been  openly  discussed,  instead  of  suppressed  by  the  morbid 
•exnal  delicacy,  its  truth  would  already  have  been  universally  recognised. 
Let  any  man  only  really  examine  it,  and  not  take  it  on  hearsay  from 
thoie  who  have  never  examined  it ;  let  him  openly  state  any  doubt  or  ob- 
jection he  may  have,  and  he  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  easily 
answered,  and  that  his  conviction  of  the  tenth  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
its  paradoxical  appearance,  wiil  become  absolute.  How  can  a  man  ex- 
pect to  understand  any  truth  if  ho  do  not  disclose  his  doubts,  and  seek 
more  information  on  the  subject ;  in  a  word  give  it  *'  fair  play  ?*' 

All  that  the  law  of  population  needs,  is  open  dtscuasion^  and  its  recog- 
nition in  a  few  years  would  be  as  universal  ai  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  because  people  misconceive  the  very  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  recklessly  adopt  any  surface  fallacy  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  so  little 
attended  to. 

In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  systems  of  perfectibility^  and  the 
idea  that  the  evils  of  over-population  are  at  a  disUmce^  and  belong  rather  to 
futurity  than  to  the  present  and  the  past,  (a  mistake  still  very  commonly 
prevalent,)  Mr.  Malthus  says  *'  To  a  person  who  views  the  past  and  present 
states  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  appeared  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  all  the  writers  oi> 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of  society,  who  have  noticed  the  argument 
:>f  the  principle  of  population,  treat  it  alwa3fs  very  slightly,  and  invariably 
represoit  the  difficulties  arising  from  it,  as  at  a  great  and  almost 
immeasurable  distance.  They  t&nk  that  no  difficulty  from  over-popu- 
lation or  the  tendency  to  it  would  arise,  till  the  whole  earth  had  been 
cultivated  like  a  garden.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  diffiyculty,  so  far 
from  being  remote,  is  imminent  and  immediate.  At  every  period  during 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  from  the  present  moment  till  the  earth  was 
become  like  a  garden,  the  diillculty  from  want  of  food  would  constantly 
be  preuing  on  mankind.    Though  the  produce  of  the  earth  would  ba 


InereasiiiB  enij  year,  population  would  be  tending  to  increue  matt 
flaUi,  and  the  redandancy  moat  neceBsaril;  be  checked  by  tha 
periodical  or  constant  action  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery."' 

Ur.  Maichus  applies  the  law  of  population  to  the  schemes  of  humaD 
perfectibility  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Coniiorcet,  and  other 
writers ;  imd  Ehows  how  this  great  natural  ijifflculty,  which  bad  not  bcea 
taken  into  consideration,  com^etely  destroys  all  their  bright  anticipatioDi 
of  the  future  destiny  of  mankind.  "  Kt.  Godwin  in  oue  place,  speaking 
of  population,  says,  'There  is  a  principle  in  human  society,  by  which 
population  is  perpetually  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  moans  of  sobsis- 
tence.'  This  principle,  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  mentions  as  some  mys- 
terious and  occult  cause,  and  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  investigate, 
has  appeared  to  be  the  grinding  law  of  necessity — misery,  and  the  fear  of 

"Theereat  error  under  which  Mr.  Godwin  labours  thronghout  bli 
whole  work,  is  the  attributing  of  almost  all  the  vices  and  misery  thac 
prevail  in  civil  society  to  human  institutions.  Political  regulations,  and 
the  established  admiuistration  of  property,  are  with  him  the  froitfnl 
sources  of  all  evil,  the  hot-beds  of  all  the  crimes,  that  degrade  mankind. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  though  human  institutions  appear  to  be,  and 
indeed  oft«u  are,  the  obTious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to 
manUnd,  they  are  in  reality  light  and  superficial,  in  comparison  with 
those  deeper-seated  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  passions  of  mankind."  (This  error  is  the  preiaUing  one  amoti;; 
the  political  and  social  reformers  at  the  present  day|. 

''How  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  altentiou  to  the  teal  state  oi 
hnmaa  society,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  manner,  in  which  he 
endeavaurs  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  over-charged  population.  Ue 
says,  '  The  obtious  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  to  reason  thus  is  to 
foresee  difficulties  at  a  great  distance.  Three-fourths  of  the  habitable 
globe  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  cultivated  are  capable  of 
immeasurable  improvement.  Myriads  of  centuries  of  still  increasing 
population  may  pass  away,  and  the  earth  be  stUl  foand  soffident  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.' 

"To  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Maltbus  "that,  in  speaking  of  these  effects  of 
the  principle  of  papulation,  I  look  to  certain  periods  in  future,  when 
population  will  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
.tian  at  present,  and  that  the  evils  arising  from  this  principle  are  rather 
in  contemplation  than  in  existence,  is,  I  must  again  repeat,  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  argument.  Poverly,  and  not  absolute  famine,  is  the 
specific  eOk't  of  the  principle  of  population,  as  Ihare  ondeavonred  w 
show.  Many  countries  are  aoic  sunetlng  all  the  evils  which  can  ever  be 
eipecled  to  flow  from  this  principle;  and  even  if  we  were  arrived  at  thf 
absolute  limit  to  all  further  increase  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  shall, 
certainly  never  reach,  I  should  by  no  means  eipect  that  these  evils  would 
be  in  any  marked  manner  aggravated.  The  increase  of  proiluce  in  mosl 
Suropean  countries  is  so  very  eIdw,  compared  with  what  would  be  re- 
lired  to  support  3a  unrestricted  increase  of  people,  that  the  checks  which 
'  eoastaatly  in  action  to  renress  the  population  to  tVio  Ic^ol  of  a  oioducp. 
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Inaeasiiig  so  slowly,  would  have  very  little  more  to  do  in  wearing  it  down 
i?  a  prodnce  absolutely  stationary." 

Kext  of  emigratUmy  as  a  remedy  for  the  effects  of  the  law  of  population, 
(the  most  prevalent  of  all  fallacies  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  one  which 
most  naturally  presents  itself). 

'*  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  redundant  population,  the 
natural  and  obvious  remedy  that  presents  itself  is,  emigration  to  those 
ports  that  are  oncultiTated.  As  these  parts  are  of  great  extent,  and  very 
thinly  peopled,  this  resource  might  appear  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject 
an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  least  of  a  nature  to  remove  the  evil  to  a 
distant  period ;  but  when  we  advert  to  experience,  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  instead  of  anything  like  an  adequate 
remedy,  it  will  appear  but  a  slight  palliative." 

The  obstacles  which  oppose  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  among 
the  uncivilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  great;  possession  of 
these  countries  could  not  be  obtained  wiUiout  a  large  armed  force  and 
frequent  warfare  with  the  natives,  who  must  moreover  be  eventually 
exterminated  with  an  immensity  of  misery.  In  Australia  and  America, 
these  prelinmuury  steps  have  been  taken,  and  a  secure  possession  gained  ; 
and  *'for  many  years  before  the  American  war  and  smce,  the  facilities 
for  emigration  to  this  new  world,  were  unusually  great ;  and  it  must  be 
considered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  any  country,  to 
have  so  comfortable  an  asylum  for  its  redundant  population.  But  I 
would  ask  whether,  even  during  these  periods,  the  distress  amonp;  the 
common  people  in  this  country  was  little ;  and  whether  every  man  felt 
secure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage,  that  however  large  his  family 
might  be,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  supporting  it  without  parish 
assistance  ?  " 

The  ties  of  family,  and  love  to  one^s  native  soil ;  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties which  ever  attend  distant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  uneducated  classes ;  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  so 
critical  a  step,  and  many  other  powerful  obstacles,  oppose  emigration,  and 
prevent  it  from  ever  being  used  to  such  an  extent,  us  even  to  palliate 
materially  for  a  short  time  the  evils  of  poverty,  far  less  to  supersede 
wholly  the  usual  preventive  and  positive  checks,  namely — moral  restraint, 
prostitution,  or  premature  death. 

**  Every  resource,  however,  from  emigration,  if  used  effectually,  must 
be  of  short  duration.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  Europe,  except  per« 
haps  Bossia,  whose  inhabitants  do  not  often  endeavonr  to  better  their 
condition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the  internal  economy  of 
each  state  were  to  be  so  admirably  regulated,  that  no  checks  existed  to 
population,  and  that  the  different  governments  provided  every  facility  for 
emigration.  Taking  the  population  of  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  at  one 
hundred  millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  increase  of  produce  than  is 
probable,  or  even  possible  in  the  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  o< 
parent  stock  in  a  single  century  would  be  eleven  hundred  millions,  which^ 
added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  colonies  dMivn^\.Yk&  %;^\si<&  xiYax^^^^^^^ 


more  tbaa  double  what  liu  bceu  Bnppgsod  (o  bo  lliepcewat  popi^aCioaJt 
the  whole  globe. 

It  i«  fliideut  tberefore,  that  ilio  leasoa  vbj  die  retQurcs  d(  emigcatiijx 
has  £0  long  coDtiaaed  to  be  held  onC  as  a  lemedj'  far  redundant  papolft- 
tion,  ia,  becau^ie  from  tha  natural  uiiwillineaesa  of  penple  Co  dtsart  ihslr 
uatiie  cooacrr,  and  the  difficultf  and  hardships  of  clearing  and  cnlU- 
vaCuig  Fresh  so'l,  it  never  is  or  can  be,  adequately  adopted.  U  this 
remedy  vere  iudeed  really  oQ'ectital,  and  had  paver  so  far  be  reliere  tltt 
■liiorders  of  <ice  and  misery  iu  old  staCes,  as  to  place  tlicin  In  the  coadU 
tioQ  of  clie  most  proEperouK  new  colooies,  wa  should  soon  eaa  the  phial 
exhausted ;  aud  when  the  disorderE  returned  with  increased  TiraleaM, 
every  hope  from  this  quarter  irould  be  for  ever  closed. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  with  auy  view  of  making  room  for  an  ui.  _ 
■tiiited  popQlation,  or  superseding  the  necessity  of  powerlul  checks  to  it, 
emiErauuu  is  perfuctly  iuadoguate." 

Neit  of  the  Four  Lain,  or  any  aTt-Jieial  iiUerfertnea  ia  the  icai/a 
labour,  as  a  remedy. 

*-'  To  reoiBdy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the  poor,  lavs  to  enforce  theil 
relief  have  been  instituted,  aad  in  the  establish  meat  of  a  general  syiMD)  ' 
of  this  kind,  England  has  particularly  distinguished  herself.  Bat  it  Is  t» 
be  feared  that  tboagh  it,  may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intensity  of  . 
individual  misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  evil  over  a  much  larger  surface.'' 

"Ko  possible  lacridces  of  the  ricli,  particularly  in  money,  could  for  anf 
time  prevent  the  occurrence  of  diatresaamongtilie  lower  members  of  lociMr 
vbouver  they  vere.  Great  changes  might  indeed  be  made.  The  rics 
might  become  poor,  and  some  of  the  poor  rich ;  but  while  the  preseM 
proportion  betwucu  the  population  and  food  continues,  a  part  of  the 
society  must  necessarily  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  family,  and  ttJa . 
difficulty  will  naturally  fall  on  the  leitwt  fortunate  members.'' 

■■  The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  is  a  most 
partant  political  barometer,  eipreasine  tlie  relation  between  the  snpply  a(  , 
provisions,  and  the  demand  for  them:  between  the  quantity  to  be  ccosunud  ^ 
and  the  number  of  consumers;  andtaken  on  the  average,  independently 
of  accidental  circumstances,  it  further  expresses  clearly  the  wants  at 
society  respecting  population;  that  ir,  whatever  may  be  the  nnmbel  of 
children  to  a  marriage,  necessary  to  mointain  exactly  the  present  popn- 
lation,  the  price  of  labour  will  be  just  sufficient  to  support  this  nombei, 
or  be  above  it,  or  below  it,  according  to  the  real  fund  for  the  maiotennnca 
of  labour,  whether  stationary,  progressive,  or  retrograde.  Instead  bov- 
«>er,  of  considering  it  in  tliis  light,  ws  consider  it  as  something  vhlch  wa 
may  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure,  somethinK  which  depends  principally 
upon  His  Uajesty'E  justices  of  the  peace.  When  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions  already  expresses,  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
iupply,  in  order  to  pnt  the  labourer  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  wa 
raise  theprice  of  labour,  that  is,  wo  increa^sclie  demaud,  and  are  then 
much  surprised  that  the  price  of  provisiuns  <  mtinues  rising.  In  this  we 
— '  — ich  in  the  same  manner  as  if,  when  tin  quicksilver  iu  the  weathat-  ji 
toed  at  J^n/ij/.  we  were  to  raise  it  by  some  mechanical  prcssurete  J 
aad  tbea  begrpatly  astonished  that'll  coiA\avni4  taintn^.  And  yet    I 
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,  men  v1k>  would  shrink  at  the  proposal  of  amaximam  in  the  piice  oi 
proTisiMis,  woald  propose  them£el?es,  that  the  price  of  labour  should  be 
proportkned  to  the  price  of  proTisions,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  avare  that 
the  two  proposals  are  almost  the  same,  and  that  both  tend  directly  to 
famine." 

**  The  poor  laws  tend  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  two  ways. 
Their  first  obrious  tendency  is  to  increase  population  without  increasing 
the  food  for  its  support.  A  poor  man  may  marry,  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  support  a  family  without  parish  assistance.  They 
mar  be  laid  therefore  to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain. 
^Seoondlj,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  workhouses,  diminishes  the 
•hare  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  other  members  of  society, 
raises  the  price  of  proTisions,  and  thus  in  the  same  manner  forces  more 
to  become  dejiendent. 

If  men  be  mduced  to  marry  from  the  mere  prospect  of  parish  assistanco 
they  are  not  only  unjustly  tempted  to  bring  unhappiness  and  dependence 
upon  themselves  and  their  children,  but  also,  without  knowing  it,  to  in- 
June  all  in  the  same  class  with  themselyes." 

''  If  we  examine  some  of  our  statutes  strictly  with  reference  to  the 
pdnoiple  of  population,  we  ahall  find  that  they  attempt  an  absolute  im- 
pomibllity.  The  ftunous  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  so  often 
MJBiAud  to  and  admired,  enacts,  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  shall  provide 
work  for  all  the  children,  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  support  them : 
aad  Aall  raise  by  taxation,  &om  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  materials 
to  Mi  all  the  poor  to  work. 

What  is  this  but  sayinff,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
nay  be  increased  at  wifi  and  without  limit,  by  a  fiat  of  goverment  ? 
Strictly  speaking,  this  clause  is  as  arrogant  and  absurd,  as  if  it  had  en- 
actodt  thttb  two  ears  of  wheat  should  in  future  grow,  where  one  only  had 
grown  before.  The  execution  of  this  famous  dause  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution  that  it  still 
remains  on  our  statute  book." 

**  The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  scale  in  manufactures, 
have  abnost  invariably  failed,  and  the  stock  and  materials  have  been 
wasted.  Wherever  they  have  been  partially  successful,  their  efiect  has 
been  to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent  workmen  engaged 
in  the  same  manufactures ;  for  these  cannot  contend  with  competitors, 
cnpported  by  so  great  a  bounty.  It  should  be  observed,  in  general,  that 
when  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is  raised  by  assessment,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  not  a  new  capital  brought  into  trade,  but  an  old  one, 
whidi  before  was  much  more  profitably  employed,  turned  into  a  new 
diannel ;  and  this  aggravates  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  government  to  find  employment  for  all  its  sutrjects,  however 
fast  they  may  increase.'* 

•>  The  poor  laws,  as  a  general  system,  are  founded  on  a  gross  error ; 
and  the  common  declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  which  we  see 
10  often  in  print,  and  hear  continually  in  conversation,  namely,  that  the 
Miarke*-  price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be  sufficient  ds5^\i\.Vs  v^  ^soi^^rr^ 
a  fiunily,  and  tha^  ezq^iljyment  ought  to  be  iQuniilwc  ^xNisaiiA  ^Oaa^ '«'% 
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^Iklg  to  irork.  is  in  e&eei  to  aay — that  the  fundi  for  the 
ofllbour  ID  this  couatrjr  are  not  duI;  iuHnite,  but  might  b«  made  ta 
increase  with  auch  rapidity,  tlia.t.  aapposing  as  at  present  to  havo  sit 
mllliDns  of  labaursTE,  includiag  their  families,  ve  might  hare  niosty-iit 
millioDs  ia  aautli«r  ceatury,''  &C. 

Noit  of  tha  fallacies  of  wiala  among  the  rich,  and  wncullivaled  JdnA, 
(which,  with  emigration  and  governDaent  employment,  are  the  moit  prs- 
Toleat  fallacies  slQl  existing  on  the  sabjeet  of  poverty  and  its  remedies). 

'■  Among  the  other  prejudices  vhich  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
^opnlation,  it  ba£  been  generally  thought,  that  while  there  is  either 
waste  among  the  righ,  or  land  remaining  uncultivated,  ia  an;  ooantry, 
the  complaints  for  want  of  food  cannot  be  justly  founded  ;  or  at  least 
that  the  pressure  of  distress  among  the  poor  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  bid  management  of  ths 
land.  The  real  effect  howeier,  of  these  two  circumstancL'S  is  merely  to 
narrow  the  limit  of  InB  actual  population ;  hut  they  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  what  may  be  called  the  average  pressure  of  distress  on  lb*' 
poorer  moLnhers  of  society.  If  oar  ancestors  had  been  so  fragal  and, 
indnBtrious,  and  had  transmitted  snch  habits  to  their  posterity,  thU 
Qothins  superfluous  was  now  Donsnmed  by  the  higher  classes,  do  himt 
vere  used  for  pleasure,  and  no  land  was  left  uncultivated,  a  strikiog 
diSereuco  would  appear,  in  the  state  of  the  actual  populatioa  ;  hot  pro^ 
bably  none  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  lower  classes,  with  respect  to  thi 
price  of  labour  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family.  The  waaM 
among  the  rich,  and  Ihe  horses  kept  fur  pleasure,  have  indeed  a  little  of 
the  eSect  of  the  consumption  of  grain  in  distilleries,  noticed  before  villi 
regard  to  China.  On  the  supposition  that  the  food  consumed  in  thb 
manner,  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity,  and  be  appiiwl 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  operate  certainly,  as  far  as  theygo,  lilw 
granaries  that  are  only  opened  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed ;  and 
must  tend  therefore  rather  to  benefit  thao  to  iojure  the  lorter  classes  of 
society. 

With  r^rd  to  the  unatltmitid  land,  it  is  evident  that  its  effect  on  tha 
poor  is  aeither  to  injure  Dor  to  beneSt  them.  The  sudden  coltivatioD  tt 
it  will  indeed  teud  to  improve  their  condition  for  a  time,  and  the  neglecf 
of  lands  before  cultivated  will  certainly  make  their  situatioa  worse  for  K 
certain  period ;  but  when  no  change;  of  tills  kind  are  going  forward,  the- 
effect  of  uncultivated  land  on  the  lower  classes  operates  merely  like  tlw 
poEEGEsion  of  a  smaller  territory. 

We  should  not  be  too  ready  to  make  inferences  against  the  intemlil 
coonomjr  of  a  country  from  the  appearance  of  uncultivated  land,  withort 
other  evidence.  The  fact  is,  that  as  no  coantry  has  ever  reached,  or  pn^ 
bably  ever  will  reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  produce,  it  appean 
always  as  if  tbe  want  of  industry,  or  the  ill-direction  of  that  iudusliji 
vasthe  actualllmit  to  the  increase  of  produce  and  population,  and  not 
the  absolute  refusal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more  ;  but  it  is  never  tha 
qnesltoD  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population,  whether  a  country 
irill  produce  am/  marc,  but  whether  it  may  be  made  Co  produce  t 
deScuacy  to  keep  pace  with  an  nuchecked  incveaw  of  peogle. 
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Tbe  allowing  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  be  absolutely  unlimited, 
leaiceiy  remoTes  the  weight  of  a  hair  from  the  argument,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  differently  increasing  ratios  of  population  and  food  ;  and 
idl  that  the  most  enlightened  government,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
bttt  guided  efforts  of  industry  can  do,  is  to  make  the  necessary  checks  tc 
population  operate  more  equally,  and  in  a  direction  to  produce  the  least 
efu ;  but  to  remove  them  is  a  task  absolutely  hopeless." 


Mr.  Malthus  next  treats  **of  onr  future  prospects  regarding  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  the  evils,  arising  from  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  first,  of  moral  restraint^  and  our  duty  to  practice  this 
virtue." 

Moral  restraint — that  is,  Hjotal  abstinence — ^is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Malthus 
ihe  ofify  remedy  for  poverty  and  other  evil  effects  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation ;  the  preventive  check  being  the  only  possible  alternative  to  the 
positive  one. 

He  says, ''As  it  appears  that  in  every  state  of  society  we  have  con- 
sidered, the  natural  progress  of  population  has  been  constantly  and 
powerfully  checked  ;  and  as  it  seems  evident,  that  no  improved  form  of 
so^emment ;  no  plans  of  emigration ;  no  benevolent  institutions ;  and  no 
degree  or  direction  of  industry  can  prevent  the  operation  of  some  great 
cheek  to  population ;  it  follows,  that  we  must  submit  to  it  as  an  inevitable 
law  of  nature :  and  the  only  inquiry  that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take 
plaoe  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
human  society.  All  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  which  haye 
been  observed  to  prevail  in  the  same  and  different  countries,  seem  to  be 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery ;  and  if  our  choice  be 
confined  to  these,  it  is  easy  to  decide  which  it  would  be  most  eligible  to 
enoonrage.  It  is  better  that  the  check  should  arise  from  foreseeing  tbe 
diffienlties  attending  a  family,  than  from  the  actual  presence  of  these 
diffienlties. 

The  imprudent  indulgence  of  all  our  appetites  is  followed  by  similar 
bad  effects.  If  we  eat  or  drink  inmoderately,  we  suffer ;  if  we  give  way 
to  anger  we  injure  ourselves  or  our  neighbeurs ;  if  we  multiply  too  fast,  we 
die  miserably  of  poverty  and  contagious  diseases.  The  evils  attendant  on 
increasing  too  fast,  are  not  so  immediately  or  obviously  dependent  on  the 
oondnct  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other  instances ;  and  this  in 
great  measure  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  mankind  to  the  subject.**^ 

*'  The  fecundity  of  the  human  species  is  a  law,  exactly  similar  in  its 
great  features,  to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature.    It  is  strong  and  general, 
and  the  evils  arising  from  it  are  incidental  to  these  necessary  qualities^ 
of  strength  and  generality,  and  are  capable  oi  ^)e\Ti^  ^«^>\l  \Q^^A^g^X^ 
and  reoMred  cotnparatirely  light,  by  human  euetgY  MAVvtVoa*  '^  ^'NiS:^^ 
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4r  gnidiLnee  a,  great  poTEr,  upable  nr  pcDplii)^  a  dvtert  n^lna  fll 
I  Dumbftr  of  years  ;  aad  yot  under  otbpr  circumstaiiees  capable  (f  ^ 
huine  confined  to  any  limits,  )io«Grei  narrow,   by  hnrau)  encrgT  ^^ ' 
vinoK,  at  the  eipraso  of  a  email  comparatire  quantity  of  eTJl." 

■' Aji  ntoral  Fe&traint  ii  tbe  only  Ttrtnous  mode  of  aToidlng  tU 
incidental  crlli,  arising  from  tlie  priDci;)le  of  popnlution,  onr  obligatin 
til  practise  it  CTideotly  resu  on  tbo  asme  foundation  as  all  thq.  olhft 
virmos — the  foundation  of  utility. 

Wbateier  indulgence  we  may  be  disposed  toillow  to  occasional  failurM 
in  tbe  discbarge  of  a  duty  of  aiknoirledgol  ditflcnlty,  yet  of  the  strict 
line  of  duty  ve  cannot  doubt.  Our  obligation  not  to  marry,  till  tb  bar* 
u  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  our  children,  will  appear  M 
deserre  tbo  attention  of  moralists,  if  it  can  be  prcved  that  an  attention  to 
this  obligation  is  of  most  powerfnl  effect  in  the  preTcntion  of  miacryi 
and  tliat,  if  it  vere  the  {fensTal  cusMm  to  fellow  the  first  i«pnl«s  Of 
natare.  and  marry  at  tbe  age  of  poberty,  the  tiniyeniitl  preraienu  4( 
every  known  virtneintlie  greatest  conseiTablc  d^ee,  n^ould  fail  to  i'EiaM4 
5(iciety  from  tbe  most  wretched  and  desperate  state  of  want,  with  ril 
the  disenses  and  famines,  which  nsoally  accoiDpany  it- 
One  of  the  principal  reason;,  which  have  prerentcd  an  assmt  to  M 
doctrine  of  popnlatian.  is  a  great  uDwilliDgneaii  to  b^tiere  that  the  DMf 
would,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bring  beings  into  existence,  which  by  IM 
lawg  of  nature  could  not  ba  supported.  But  if.  in  addition  to  tbe  aenft- 
ral  activity  and  direction  of  our  industry,  put  in  motion  by  these  Tami 
we  find  Chat  by  moral  restraint,  wliicli  both  reason  and  rerelation  ntfft 
npon  us.  we  can  avoid  tbese  mils,  then  will  this  apparent  impotatic 


society  woald  ba.  i 

port  a  family.    He  says  that  if  by  this  .    . 

the  wages  of  labour  would  ba  raised,  and  "all  squalid  pove 

removed  from  society. 

The  interval  between  paberty  and  marriage  most,  according  to  tm 
nnppDsitioo,  be  passed  iu  strict  chastity,  because  the  law  of  chastity  can- 
not be  broken  without  producing  eril.  Promiscnoas  interconna  evi' 
denCly  weakens  the  best  feelings  of  tbe  heart,  and  degrades  in  a  msrited 
manner  the  I'tfuiale  character  ;  andanyullier  intercourno  would,  without 
improper  arts,  bring  as  many  children  into  society  as  marriage,  with  a 
^uuch  greater  probability  ot  their  becoming  a  burden  ou  it, 

Tbese  coosiderations  show  Uiat  the  virtue  of  c/iailil!/  ii  not,  ai  Mme 
save  supposed,  a  forced  produce  at  artificial  society,  but  that  it  haa  a 
real  and  solid  foundation  ia  nature  and  reason  ;  being  apparently  the 
only  TiitnoDS  means  of  avoidiag  tbe  misery  and  vice,  which  so  often 
runit  from  tbe  principle  ol  population." 

"There  are  perhaps  few  actions,  which  tend  eo  directly  tu  dimiaisb 
tbe  ganeral  bappineis,  a£  to  marry  without  tlis  means  of  snpparting 
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the  female  sex,  arising  from  promiscaons  intercouise  on  the  other,  I  do 
■ofc  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person,  vho  acknowledges  utility  as  the 
great  foundation  of  morals,  to  escape  the  ccmclosion,  that  moral  restraint 
is  the  strict  line  of  duty ;  and  this  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
dictates  of  religion.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  few  of  my  readers 
can  be  less  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of  any  great  change  in  the  con* 
duct  of  men  than  I  am." 

**  T^  duty  is  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  It  is  merely  not  to 
bring  bdngs  into  the  world,  for  whom  one  cannot  find  means  of  support, 
From  oonyersations  I  have  had  with  some  of  their  number,  I  should  by 
no  means  say,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  common 
people  oomprdiend  the  principle  of  population,  and  its  effect  in  producing; 
low  wages  and  poverty ." 

'*  It  does  not  seem  risionary  to  suppose  that  if  the  true  and  permanent 
came  of  poverty  were  dearly  explained,  and  forcibly  brought  home  to  each 
man's  bosom,  it  would  have  some,  and  perhaps  no  slight  influence  on  his 
conduct ;  at  least  the  experiment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried.    Almost 
ererything  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  poor,  has  tended  as  if 
with  solicitous  care,  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  this  subject,  and  to 
hide  from  them  the  true  cause  of  their  poverty.      When  the  wages  of 
labour  are  hardly  enough  to  maintain  two  children,  a  man  marries,  and 
has  five  or  six.     He  of  course  finds  himself  miserably  distressed.    He 
accuses  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  he  accuses  the  parish  for  their  tardy  and 
scanty  assistance ;  he  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  rich ;  he  accuses  die 
partial  and  unjust  institutions  of  society ;  and  perhaps,  he  accuses  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.     But  he  never  adverts  to  the  real  quarter 
whence  his  distress  arises.    The  last  person  he  would  think  of  accusing 
is  himself,  on  whom  in  fact,  the  principal  blame  rests,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  has  been  deceived  by  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  who  are  however, 
generally  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  himself.    He  may  perhaps  wish  that 
be  had  not  married,  but  it  never  enters  into  his  head  that  he  has  done 
anything  wrong.    He  has  always  been  told,  that  to  raise  up  subjects  for 
his  king  and  country,  is  a  highly  meritorious  act.     He  naturally  thinks 
that  he  is  sufiering  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  is  indignant  at  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  others,  for  allowing  him  so  to  suffer. 

Till  these  errors  and  prejudices  nave  been  corrected,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  understandings  of  the 
poor ;  and  we  cannot  justly  accuse  them  of  imprudence,  till  they  act,  as 
thej  now  do,  after  it  has  been  fully  shown  to  them,  that  they  themselves  are 
the  cause  of  their  own  poverty ;  that  the  means  of  improving  their  condition 
are  in  their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other  persons  whatever  ; 
that  society  and  the  government  are  without  any  (Urect  power  in  this 
matter,  and  cannot  assist  them,  however  they  might  desire  to  do  so ; 
that  when  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  support  a  family,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  the  country  cannot  support  more  inhabitants :  that  if  they 
marry  in  this  case,  they  are  throwing  a  useless  burden  on  society,  plung- 
ing themselves  into  distress,  and  bringing  upon  themselves  various  mise- 
ms  and  diseases,  which  might  all  have  been  avoided,  had  the^  a.t.t&''&&s& 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  n&tuxe.. 


The  object  of  those  who  really  wish  to  better  the  condithin  oF  ,^ 
loirer  clasaes,  must  be,  to  raise  the  reluivo  proportion  betireeii  the  piiei 
ttf  luboDr,  and  the  price  of  food.  We  have  hitbeTto  principallf  endeaTonl^ 
ed  to  attEUQ  this  end  by  encouraging  tbe  married  poor,  and  consequeiitllr 
rnereaiiag  the  Dumber  of  labanicrs,  and  OTerstDcking  the  market  witb 
that  CDrnmedity,  (laboQr),  vhich  we  still  say  ve  wish  lo  be  dear.  Thil 
am  been  tried  in  many  different  countries,  and  for  miiuy  huudred  yeatti 
uid  its  BDCceiB  1b  lost  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  really  tinM 
UDV  to  try  something  else. 

Id  all  old  aud  folly  peopled  States  it  in  !>;/ choking  Ihenippli/o/rii'^urtn 
■nd  by  this  means  aloae,  that  we  caa  rationally  (^i[ieFt  any  essential  tt 
permanent  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Finding  that  ho** 
^■er  fast  we  increase  the  quantity  of  foeil,  tbe  quantity  of  consumefi 
mora  than  keeps  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our  efforts  we  arc  still  a* 
far  as  ever  behind,  we  should  be  convinced,  that  onr  eflbrts,  directed  itt 
this  way  only,  will  never  snceeed.  We  should  then  try  to  proportion  tha 
population  to  the  food,  since  it  is  Impossible  to  prnportion  the  food  tp 
unrestricted  population.  Both  objects  indeed  must  be  strenuously  pnrr 
sued  :  and  thus  we  might  obtain  tbe  two  grand  desjiterata,  a  great  octu) 
population,  and  a  state  of  society,  in  which  all  i^ualid  poverty  an} 
dependence  would  be  comparatively  little  known. 

A  market  overstocked  with  labourers  and  an  ample  remuneration  t^ 
each  labourer  are  matters  perfectly  incompatible.  In  the  annals  of  tbt 
■world  they  never  esisicd  together  ;  and  to  couple  ihem  even  in  imagina- 
tiou  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  Etmplest  principles  of  palitii»l 
economy." 

"  Bat  let  those,  who  are  unconvinced  by  these  arguments,  attend  to 
the  consequence  of  pursuing  tbe  opposite  mode. 

If  wc  should  wish  all  to  marry  young,  and  still  hope  to  be  able  to 
inrmouut  the  evils,  diseases,  and  misery,  that  this  will  cause,  be  assurai 
nli  our  elTorts  will  be  in  vain.  Nature  will  not,  caauot  be  defeated  i|t 
her  purposes.  The  necessary  mortality  must  come  in  some  form  or  other; 
I  na  the  extirpation  of  ono  disease  by  human  skill,  will  only  be  the  signal 
lor  the  birth  of  another,  perhaps  more  fatal. 

In  a  country  which  keeps  its  population  at  a  certain  standard,  if  tba 
average  number  of  marriages  and  births  b«  given,  it  is  evident  that  ths 
n'orajo  of  deaths  will  also  be  given  ;  and  the  diseases  or  channels  of 
death,  will  always  convey  away  a  certain  quantity.  Kow  if  we  stop  np 
iTfie  ui  these  channels,  or  in  other  words  extirpate  one  form  of  disease 
othsrs  must  become  more  fatal,  so  Ion|;  as  the  same  number  of  man' 
md  births  takes  place.  Thus  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  physit 
that  diseases  change  their  forms  at  different  periods,  from  causes  tney 
cannot  Hccoant  for.  Thus,  while  some  diseases,  as  tha  plague,  dyeenterr, 
agoo,  &c.,  hate  become  less  frequent  in  England,  otbCFE,  as  consamptioti, 
aout.  lunacy,  &c.,  Iiave  becoaie  more  frequent.  Sangnine  hopes  have 
been  formed  of  the  benelit  which  would  accrue  to  the  race,  from  tba 
Htinction  of  different  forms  of  diseases;  hut  thCBe  Impes  are  demoa- 
itrably  vain,  as  long  as  the  same  proportion  of  births  takes  place. 
It  imaaot  be  said  that  we  leave  individuals  free  to  folipw  their  own 
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ehoiee  oa  the  matter ;  for  at  present  the  Poor  Laws  giTe  a  direct  and  sys- 
tematic  enconra^ment  to  marriage,  and  our  private  benevolence  has 
often  the  same  tendency>  namely  to  facilitate  the  rearing  of  families,  ani 
to  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the  circumstances  of  married  and  single 
men.  Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  society,  moreover,  the  prevailmg 
feelings  respecting  the  duty  and  obligation  of  marriage,  cannot  Imt  have  a 
very  powerful  influence.  A  man  who  thinks  that  he  will  have  failed  in 
an  important  duty  to  society  by  going  out  of  the  world  without  leavingr 
children,  will  be  disposed  rather  to  force  than  to  restrain  his  incli* 
nation. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty 
on  eivU  Uberty^  I  believe  that  nothing  would  so  powerfully  contributpe  to 
a  rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  while  igno- 
rance of  it,  forms  at  present  one  of  its  chief  obstacles.  The  pressure  of  dis- 
treis  on  the  poor,  with  the  habit  of  attributing  this  distress  to  their  rulers^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  rock  of  defence,  the  guardian  spirit  of  despotism. 
It  affoids  to  the  tyrant  the  unanswerable  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  the 
reason  that  all  free  goverments  tend  constantly  to  their  own  destruction ; 
that  10  many  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  failed ;  and  that 
almost  every  revolution,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  has  ended  in  a 
military  despotism.  When  an  established  government  has  been  destroyed, 
the  poor,  finding  their  evils  not  removed,  turn  their  resentment  against 
the  snccesbors  in  power  ;  and  so  on  without  end,  till  the  majority  of  the 
well-disposed  people,  sick  of  anarchy,  are  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  first  sufficient  power.  A  mob,  which  is  generally  the 
growth  ot  a  redundant  population,  goaded  on  by  real  sufferings,  but  igno- 
rant whence  they  proceed,  is  of  all  monsters  the  most  fatal  to  freedom." 

'*  There  is  one  right,  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possess, 
which  I  am  confident  he  neither  does  nor  can  possess,  a  right  to  subsis- 
tence, when  his  labour  will  not  fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say 
that  he  has  this  right ;  but  in  so  doing  they  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws 
of  nature.  A  man  has  just  the  same  riflrht  to  live  a  thousand  years,  if 
he  can  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  power  not  of  right. 

If  men  were  only  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  they  can  have  no  right 
of  mbsistence,  all  the  mischievous  declamations  against  the  unjust 
institutions  of  society,  would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground.  If  the  real 
causes  of  their  distress  were  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  poor,  and  they 
were  shown  how  small  a  part  of  their  distress  is  attributable  to  govern- 
ment, a  great  part  of  that  discontent  and  irritation,  wliich  exist  at  pre- 
sent among  them,  would  cease,  and  when  they  did  show  themselves, 
would  not  be  so  much  to  be  dreaded. " 

Mr.  Malthus  having  thus  shown  that  it  is  only  by  having  fewer  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  possible  for  the  poor  to  escape  from  poverty,  and  having 
urged  upon  them  sexual  abstinence  as  the  only  virtuous  mode  of  effec- 
ting this,  proceeds  to  some  auxiliary  and  secondary  means  of  promoting 
this  preventive  check.  In  the  first  place  he  proposes  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  had  done  so  much  narm  to  the  poor,  by  tempt- 
ioff  them  to  beget  a  family,  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  sui^^tl 
it  Dy  their  own  exertions.    However,  it  has  \)^eii  ^vwu  «v&k!^x  ^^qa^  ^ 


[ATisI]  UElstmee  a  conpled  with  very  irksome  coadicioea,  it  Mw  aM 
tend  poverfudj  to  weakea  tbe  feelicg  oF  prudential  resCraiot :  and  thus 
the  rigM  of  sabiuteiici  in  Fitill  ackaawledged  by  the  State  as  belenf^Dgto 
ereiy  citizen,  thotigli,  a.i  Mr.  Mill  snys,  this  cannot,  witboot  ruinous 
consequences,  be  coupled  witli  the  rigliC  of  begetting  cbildrcn  Co  be  lup- 
ported  by  charity. 

■' It  is  not  enoogb,"  says  Mr.  Jfalthns,  "to  abolish  all  the  positiM 
iQEtitationB  that  eucanragB  population,  we  mast  eadeavoar  to  correct  bf 
vriting  and  ODnvccsation,  Ihe  prerailiog  erron  on  the  subject ;  to  she* 
that  it  ie  not  the  dot;  of  man  simply  to  propagate  liis  species,  but  to  pr*> 
pagBte  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  that  if  be  cannot  do  the  one,  be  i«  Iqr 
no  means  called  nnon  to  do  tbe  other. 

Among  tlie  higher  clnisea  we  Deed  not  apprehend  the  too  great  fM> 
queiu^y  of  marriages.  A  proper  pride  ^md  spirit  of  independence,  in  moit 
caBBB,  prevent  imprudent  ntarriitges  among  these  classes  i  although  erttt 
among  them,  jnster  ideas  might  pTevent  many  unhappy  marriages.  411 
that  a  society  can  demand  of  Its  members  is,  that  they  do  not  bar  ~ 
families  without  being  able  to  support  them.  This  may  be  fairly  a 
joined  as  a  positive  duty,  all  beyond  it  is  a  matter  of  choice;  but  tivm 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes,  we  have  reason  ta 
think  that  all  Chat  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  object  required,  is  to  pw  ■ 
greater  degrea  of  respect  and  liberty  to  single  women,  and  place  then 
more  on  a  level  with  married  ones  :  a  change  which  indeed  the  plaioMt 
principles  of  jastice  demand. 

Among  tbe  lower  olasses,  the  way  Co  effect  our  purpose  is  evidently  ta 
infuae  inCo  their  minds  a  part  of  that  pradence  and  foresight,  which  opfr 
rates  in  Che  higher  classei.  The  best  way  of  doing  Chis,  would  be  by  >■ 
eiteoded  system  of  education ;  and  in  addition  Co  the  general  subjects  of 
instruction,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  the  prlni^ipje  of  popnlaCion,  aad 
its  e^t  on  Che  condition  of  the  poor.  The  desirableness  of  marris 
should  not  be  aLderrated;  hut  it  should  he  shovn,  that,  like  property,  a 
otlier  blessings,  marriage  should  be  tbe  reward  of  industry  and  oCbgr 
good  qualities. 

It  would  be  moreover  of  very  great  benefit  Co  society,  if  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  were  also  taught ;  for  the  common  igno- 
rance CQ  these  matters  is  very  great,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  a 
State. 

We  bave  lavished  lEomense  rami  on  the  poor,  which  we  hate  every 
reason  Co  believe  bare  only  tended  Co  increase  cheir  misery.  Bat  in  their 
education,  and  in  tbe  circulation  of  these  important  political  irntba, 
which  most  nearly  concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  tbe  only  means  in 
our  power  of  really  raising  their  condition,  and  making  them  happier 
mea  and  more  peacefnt  subjects,  wa  have  been  miserably  dchcient. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  Che  advanCages  of  a  national  system  of  eduea- 
Cion,  if  tbe  schools  were  mode  Che  means  of  instructing  tbe  people  in  the 
real  nature  of  their  sitaation ;  if  they  were  tanght,  wliat  is  really  true, 
tbat  without  an  increase  of  cbeir  own  prudential  restraint,  no  change  at 
government  couid  essentially  beaefit  Cheir  condition  ;  that,  though  cbay 
iBfgtie  by  aaeh  a  change  get  rid  of  soms  particular  grievances,  yet  in  the 
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great  peint  of  Kipporting  their  fiuailies,  they  would  be  but  little*  or  not 
at  all  benefitted ;  that  a  revolution  would  not  alter  in  their  favour  the 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  or  the  quantity  of  food 
to  the  number  of  consumers ;  and  that,  if  the  supply  of  labour  were 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  demand  for  food  areater  than  the  sup- 
ply, they  might  suffer  the  meet  extreme  want,  vaad&  the  ireeest  and  most 
pofoet  government,  that  the  human  imagination  could  conceive. 

In  most  countries,  among  the  lower  classes,  there  seems  to  be  something 
like  a  ttandard  qf  wretehedneat ;  a  point  below  which  they  wUl  not  marry 
and  propagate  their  species.  This  standard  is  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  u  formed  by  various  concurring  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
govemmeot,  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization  &c.  The  priucipal 
circnmstances  t£it  contribute  to  raise  it,  are  liberty,  security  of  property 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life.  Those  which  contribute  chiefly  to  lower  it  are  despotism  snd 
ignorance. 

In  our  attempts  to  better  the  lower  classes,  our  endeavours  should  be 
to  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, a  decent  pride,  and  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  so  doing,  is  a  wide-spread  national  educa- 
tion, and  certainly  no  govemmsnt  does  its  duty  towards  its  subjects, 
which  neglects  this. " 

He  then  speaks  of  charity  as  a  mode  of  palliating  the  evibi  of  poverty, 
and  shows  how  often  it  tends,  like  the  Poor  Laws,  when  exercised  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  to  tempt  people  to  become  dependent,  and  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  only  to  beggary.  Hence  he  says,  ^*  We  lie  under 
a  strong  obligation  to  practise  charity  in  a  discriminating  manner,  for  it 
has  invariably  been  found,  that  poverty  and  misery,  have  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indiscriminate  charity. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  and  the 
exertions  of  the  rich,  to  rdieve  a  particular  fanuly,  a  particular  parish, 
or  even  a  particula/  district.  But  it  will  be  equally  clear,  that  it  is 
totally  out  of  their  power  to  relieve  a  whole  country  in  the  same  way. 

Even  mduttry  in  this  way  is  not  very  different  from  money.  A  man 
who  possesses  more  of  it  than  his  neighbours,  is  indeed  almost  sure  of 
getting  a  livelihood ;  but  if  his  neighbours  were  equally  industrious,  his 
industry  would  be  no  security  against  want.  Hume  fell  into  a  very 
great  jrror,  when  he  said  that  'Almost  all  the  moral,  as  well  as 
natural,  evils  of  human  life  arise  from  idleness.'  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  whole  species  possessed  the  greatest  imaginable  industry,  if  not  com- 
bined with  anoUier  virtue  of  iniich  he  takes  no  notice,  it  would  wholly 
Hail  of  rescuing  society  from  want  and  misery,  and  would  scarcely 
remove  a  single  moral  or  physical  evil  of  all  those  to  which  he  alludes." 

<*  We  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  'assist  the  poor  in  any  way, 
without  enabling  them  to  rear  to  manhood  a  greater  number  of  thcdr 
children.  But  this  is  of  all  thinn  the  most  desirable,  both  with  regard 
to  individuals  and  the  public.  Every  loss  of  a  child  from  the  effects  of 
f'>verty,  must  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great  misery  to 
sndividuals ;  and  in  a  public  view,  every  child  that  dies  under  teiL  ^|tMOk 


of  aeOi  is  aloss  to  tbs  nation  of  all  tbst  iiad  hocn  e^|"'iiJeJ  In  iu  s 
tiateace  up  to  that  period.  Con^nenlly,  id  GTCi'y  pujnt  at  TiBW,  a, 
ereasa  of  morCality  ac  all  Bgei  is  That  ts  ought  to  aim  at. 

Ic  is  ImpDGsible  to  do  this  :  iliinot  inthe  nalmt  oftiiUvjt,  that  angper-i 
tnanint  and  general  tnipriwenunf  in  the  eondittort  qf  the  poor  can  lie  t^altd 
mtlioat  an  increase  in  the  iirev^ive  chec!i  to  popiilali/in  ;  and  unless  thii 
take  place,  elthcc  witb  or  irithout  our  effbrts,  cccrythlng  (hat  ie  dona  fbli 
the  poor  must  be  temporary  and  partial ;  a  diminntian  of  martaliw  a,' 
proseut  will  be  balanced  by  an  increased  mortality  in  future  :  and  ira 
prorsiaonts  of  tbeir  condition  in  one  place  vill  proportioually  depre»  it. 
in  another.  This  is  a  trutb  so  important  and  so  little  understood,  thM> 
il  can  s^rcely  be  too  often  insisted  on.'* 

"  In  talcing  a  general  and  coBoluding  view  of  our  rational  expoctatiuti  ' 
respecting  the  future  improvemeat  of  society,  aad  the  mitigation  of  tlM' 
evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population,  it  may  be  obserretl,  IhRb 
though  theincrease  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be  iucontrovuM 
tible,  yet  there  are  some  natural  results  of  the  progress  of  society  andj 
ciTtlization,  irhich  necesiBiilj  lepresE  its  fnll  effects.  These  are  espeda"  ~ 
Ijreat  towns  and  manufactures,  in  vliicli  we  can  scarcely  hope,  and  cai  ^ 
tainly  not  expect,  to  see  any  material  change.  These  Till  problblV'i 
always  continue  much  more  unhealthy  than  country  employmeotB  ana, 
situations,  and  cnnfequently,  operating  as  positive  checks,  dimintsli  tha-'' 
neccesiity  for  tbe  preventiTe  one. 

In  every  old  State,  it  is  observed  tliat  a  considerable  number  of  adttlt*  ' 
remain  for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  practielng  tho  common  "* 
acknowledged  rules  of  maralltf  during  this  period,  has  uever  been  i 
troverted  in  theory,  hoTerei  it  may  have  been  opposed  in  praci  .. 
K.nDTing  bow  incompletely  this  duty  has  hitherto  been  fulGUed.  it  would 
ba  Tisiouary  to  expect  any  material  cbangB  for  thu  better  in  future. 

Bat  it  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  expect,  that  sumu  favourable  change^ 
Diuy  take  place  in  the  eiteuGion  of  this  period  of  celibacy,  till  tb  hava  i 
Uiu  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  our  children;  for  ttia  found  byez>  • 
perience,  tliat  the  prevalence  of  this  reetraint  ia  very  different  at  different 
times  and  in  different  caaDtriea.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  Europe, 
generally,  and  more  especially  among  the  Northern  nations,  a  dec"  ' 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  operation  of  this  prudential  restraint  sinci 
prevalence  of  those  warUke  habits,  which  destroyed  so  many  people.  ]ii  , 
iliis  country  it  is  not  to  he  doubted,  that  tbe  proportion  of  marriages  hu  ' 
become  smaller,  since  the  Improvement  of  our  towns,  the  less  frequant  J 
epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  more  cleanly  habits. 

Universally  the  practice  of  men  in  this  respect  bas  been  better  than  - 
their  theories  ;  and  however  frequent  may  have  been  the  declamations  os 
the  duty  of  entering  into  the  married  state,  and  the  advantage  of  early 
marriage  Id  prevent  vice,  each  individna]  has  practically  found  it  neCoEsarf 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  before  he  ventured  to 
Cake  GO  important  a  step.  That  great  uii  medicalTiz,  rsipvlliciE,  tbe  desire 
at  bettering  onr  condition,  and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse,  has  been  cod- 
■tantly  in  action  ;  and  owing  to  cms  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  ho 
1 ^ -n  Europe,  and  wnl  probably  mate  still  further  advaBMi.      II    , 
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1ft  do  W)  without  any  marked  increase  of  a  vicioas  sexual  intercourse,  the 
happiness  of  society  will  evidently  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
lerVod,  that  those  European  countries,  where  marriages  are  least  frequent, 
as  Norvay,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotlaod,  are  by  no  means  the  mosi 
noted  for  their  profligacy  of  manners,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

It  is  less  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  propose  new  plans  for  im- 
proTing  society,  than  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  resting  contented  with 
chat  mode  of  improrement,  which  is  dictated  by  the  course  of  nature,  and 
of  not  obstructing  the  adrances  which  would  otherwise  be  made  in  this 
way.  The  limited  good,  which  it  is  sometimes  in  our  power  to  efl'ect,  is 
often  lost  by  attempting  too  much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  system,  essentially  necessary  even  to  a  partial  degree  of  success, 
I  hope  I  have  avoided  this  error.  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember,  that 
though  I  may  have  given  some  new  views  oi  old  facts,  and  indulged  in  thn 
contemplation  of  a  considerable  degree  of  possible  improvement,  that  I 
mi^ht  not  absolutely  shut  out  that  prime  cheerer — hope ;  yet  in  my  expec- 
tations of  probable  improvement,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  I 
bare  been  very  cautious.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  the  extension  of  education,  are  the  only  means  I  have  proposed,  and 
these  would  certainly  benefit  in  some  degree  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
but  even  though  they  be  not  adopted,  I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  some 
partial  good  effect  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning. 

If  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  false,  I  most  sin  - 
cerely  hope  to  see  them  completely  refuted;  but  if  they  be  true,  the  sub- 
ject is  so  important  to  human  happiness,  that  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  in  time  be  more  fuUy  known  and  generally  circulated, 
whether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the  purpose  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  would, 
I  hope,  be  to  direct,  without  relaxing,  their  efforts  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor ;  to  show  them  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do 
and  that,  though  much  may  be  done  by  instructing  the  poor,  and  in  other 
modes  elevating  their  character,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  the 
preventive  check,  yet  without  the  latter  all  the  former  efforts  will  be  futile ; 
and  that  in  any  old  and  well-peopled  State,  so  to  assist  the  poor,  as  to 
enable  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  like,  and  rear  up  large  families,  is 
a  physical  impossibility. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  would  be,  to  make 
them  more  peaceable  and  orderly,  less  inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedings 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  less  influenced  by  inflammatory  and  seditious 
publications,  from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family,  depend  upon  a  revolution.  This  would  give  to  so« 
ciety  the  power  of  gradually  improving  their  government,  without  the 
fear  of  those  revolutionary  excesses,  which  are  the  greatest  foes  to  th€ 
progress  of  liberty. 

From  a  review  of  the  state  of  society  in  early  times,  compared  with  the 
present,  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  evils  attendant  on  population 
have  rather  diminished  than  increased,  notwithstanding  an  almost  total 
ignorance  of  their  real  cause.   If  we  can  indulge  the  hope  th&t  l\i\&Vcp5sr 
ranee  will  in  time  be  dispelled,  it  may  be  iatioiii2l\^  «i^v:\«^^Ouii^ 
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will  be  eTon  further  diminished.  The  Increase  or  absolate  poputiitteBf 
which  will  at  course  talte  place,  ivlll  uot  vsqIesd  this  <?^ECtatioll,  M 
«ver;tUIag  depends  upon  the  relutiTe  proportion  l>elvre!ua  pupnlatioo' 
and  luod,  and  not  on  the  absolute  population.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  work  it  uppcared,  thOii  the  countries  irltli  feireat  inhEibitBDta  oClen 
sulTored  moat  from  want  of  food  ;  whereas  in  modern  Enropc,  teTrtt 
lumtues  and  diseases  from  want  have  prevailed  in  the  last  ceoiury; 
than  in  tbme  whicb  preceded  it. 

Ou  the  whole  therefore,  Ibough  our  fnture  prospecia  respecting  iko 
mitigation  ut'thi:  evils  arising  from  Ibe  principle  of  populatioD,  muy 
not  be  so  bright  as  we  could  wish,  j^et  they  ue  far  from  being  entirul^  ' 
dlahearlenlng,  aod  by  no  means  preclude  that  gradual  and  pn^iresain' 
improvement  in  biiman  sooietj,  wbiub,  before  the  late  wild  specula* 
tions  on  the  Fiubjw:C,  was  the  object  of  rational  expectation,  A  strittf 
ioquiry  into  the  principle  of  population  obliges  us  to  eonclude,  that  wS 
shall  never  be  able  lo  throw  down  the  ladder,  by  which  we  have  risM 
CO  our  present  height  of  civilization  ;  but  it  bj  no  means  proves  that' 
vre  shall  not  rise  higher  througb  (he  same  means. 

It  wfluld  Indeed  be  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while 
rhygical  science  are  doily  enlarging,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  bounded  It^ 

the  most  distant  horlT.on,  the  science  Of  moral  and  —'"'—' 

should  be  ruoflned  within  sucb  narrow  limile,  or  at 
iQ  its  influence,  as  lo  be  uaable  lu  counteract  the  o  .     _ 

bappiaesB  arising  from  a  single  cause.  But  however  formidable  theN 
obstacles  may  be,  it  is  hoped  that  the  geoeral  result  of  this  enquiry  i» 
such,  as  nut  to  make  ui  give  up  the  Improvement  of  human  society  Id 
despair.  The  partial  good  which  seems  att^nable  is  worthy  of  all  onr 
exertions ;  and  though  we  cannot  expect  that  the  virtue  and  happSaoM 
of  mankind  ivill  keep  pace  with  the  briliiunt  oareer  of  physicij  dis- 
oovery;  yet  if  we  are  not  wanting  lo  ourselvee,  we  may  confidentlj 
indulge  the  hope,  that  to  no  nnimpurtant  estent,  they  will  be  ir"- 
wmoi  by  its  progress,  and  will  parWIte  in  its  snccess.' 
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ThoB  flniahes  this  wondernil  Essay;  the  most  important  contrlbntiou 
to  bfunan  knowledge,  it  appears  to  me,  that  ever  was  made.  On  rising 
from  it,  with  a  minid  overpowered  hj  the  vaetness  of  the  subject,  and 
the  incomparable  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  I  cannot  bat  con- 
nder  its  author  to  have  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind,  zcitfi* 
out  any  exception,  that  ever  existed  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Malthas  possessed  the  greatest  genius,  or  most  exalted  moral  cha- 
racter, that  has  appeared  in  history ;  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  population,  which  he  made,  and  the  service  he  thus  rendered  to  his 
race,  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  other  ever  conferred  upon  man- 
kind. It  is  a  discovery,  which,  in  fact,  stands  quite  alone  and  unap- 
proachable among  disooveries,  in  its  relation  to  human  happiness. 
Compared  with  it,  the  labours  of  poets,  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Voltaire,  a 
Gceihe,  or  a  Byron ;  of  the  physical  inquirers— as  Newton,  Laennec, 
Homboldt,  or  Baoon,  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their  power  over 
haman  happiness.  The  law  of  population  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  law  ever  discovered,  and  the  most  indispensable 
eontribotion  to  moral,  medical,  and  political  science.  It  explains  to 
Vfi  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  very  first  essentials  of  human  life 
Mid  h^ipineBfl,  namely.  Food  and  Love ;  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
aU  other  knowledge  can  avail  us  little.  And  yet  the  man,  who  im- 
parted to  his  race  this  priceless  knowledfze,  is  little  known,  and  men- 
tioned, if  at  all,  generally  rather  in  terms  of  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
iriiile  the  oonventional  heroes  of  the  world,  poets,  moralists,  or  reli- 
sioaa  innovators,  are  worshipped  and  idolised  by  all.  We  will  yet 
loani  better,  to  whom  our  chief  thanks  are  due ;  and  the  incomparable 
boon,  given  to  as  by  Mr.  Malthns,  will*  yet  be  estimated  at  its  true 

As  it  is  of  the  vtmoat  eonsequenoe  that  all  of  us  should  have  a 
thorough  oomproheneioa  of  the  great  law  of  population,  and  a  convic- 
tion of  its  paramount  importance,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  description  of  it,  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  before  I  proceed 
to  oonaider  farther  its  bearings  on  the  sexual  and  social  problems  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Mill  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  existing  writer  on 
political  economy ;  and  his  inimitable  work  on  that  subject,  **  the  Prin- 
dples  of  Political  Economy,*  which,  for  its  depth  and  closeness  of 
reasoning;  its  iron  logic,  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  style;  its  wide 
and  oomprehensive  grasp  of  social  questions ;  and  also  its  manly, 
liberal,  and  deeply  sympathising  spirit,  ever  taklu^  tVv^  ^^  ^  *^^^ 
weak  t^^ainst  the  ft/oiig,  with  a  real  philantYxTO^y^  ej(\vxa2C.^  ^^^1 
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itsprofoand  entighteument ;  for  (he<ic  and  otber  matchless  qnalitiei^  f 
atnnds  unrivalled  amoag  the  works  of  the  age,  and  far  above  my 
humble  praise— this  great  work  ia  built  upon  the  principle  of  popala- 
tioa  as  its  keystone.  Mr.  Mill  ahows,  wbut  every  one,  who  deeplj 
eoDfiidera  tho  question,  most  see,  Chat  this  priaciple  lies  at  the  very 
first  foiuidation  of  political  economy,  and  also  of  moral  science.  Mr. 
Uill'a  work  should  bo  carefniiy  stodied  by  all,  who  viah  tu  obtain  a  ' 
trne  Inslfjbt  into  the  great  soeial  aad  economical  questions  of  oi.; 

I  shonld  much  prefer  to  give  bis  views  on  the  sabiect  in  bis  oivc 
words ;  but  as  1  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  making  so  large  su  extract 
tram  bis  work,  I  shall  merely  give  the  aubaiiance  of  bia  opiaions,  and 
refei'  the  reader  tor  farther  satisfaction  to  the  work  itself. 


Mr.  Mill  first  esplaJns  the  power  of  increase  inherent  in  tbe  human 
species,  as  in  all  other  living  beinirs;  sbowing,  a»  Mr.  Malthas  did, 
that  it  is  immense,  if  unchecked  ;  and  that  it  is  a  very  moderate  calcu- 
lation to  assume  that  each  generation,  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of 
Iho  people,  might  be  double  that  n  hich  preceded  it,  were  the  power  rf 
mnltiplication  not  restrained  by  ditfereot  causea. 

*'  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  *'  these  propositious 
might  still  have  requited  considerable  enforcement  and  itlustratlon, 
but  the  evidence  of  them  is  ao  ample  and  incontestable,  that  they  bave 
mode  their  way  against  all  kinds  of  uppoaicion,  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic  :  although  the  extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admit- 
ing  them,  every  now  and  then  givea  birth  to  some  ephemeral  tbeoiy, 
speedily  forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase  in  diflerent  clrcum- 
Etaoces,  through  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecnndlty  of  Iht 
baman  species  to  the  exigences  of  society.  The  obstacle  to  a  just  niif 
derstandingof  tbesubjeot  doss  not  arise  from  these  theories;  bntfroni 
too  confused  a  notion  of  the  eauses,  which,  at  most  times  and  placet; 
keep  the  actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far  Irehind  the  capacity," 

He  then  proceeds,  like  Mr.  Malthns,  to  examine  into  these  canseB  i 
wMch,  be  aa^a,  are  not  at  all  difBcnlt  to  discerQ.     Tbe  increase  or  tM     ' 
lower  animals  is  cheoked  by  tbe  death  of  the  superabundant  progcnyi     l 
whether  from  not  having  suncicnC  food,  or  from  being  killed  by  thnr     I 
enemies.    Such  is  the  case  alao  in  the  savage  and  nncultivated  tbmS 
of  mankind.    But  the  foresight  which  forms  the  distinguishing  featoM 
of  civilized  man,  prevents  him  from  bringing  beings  into  the  woildj 
which  he  sees  cannot  be  provided  far.    Thereforepopulatioola  checked 
rather  Ity  the  dread  of  want,  than  by  want  itself;  by  the  preventltA  ' 
rather  than  the  positive  checii  -,  in  proportion  as  man  rises  Id  civlliU' 
tiu.    Tbe  fear  oriadag  thtii  social  position,  and  of  fortUtlng  theV 
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MOoatomed  comforts  and  loxories,  is  the  form,  which  this  prudential 
feeling  takes  in  the  upper  parts  of  society. 

In  a  Tery  uncivilised  state  of  society,  the  population  is  kept  under 
hf  poBitiTe  starvation,  generally  in  the  shape  of  periodical  famines. 

In  a  higher  state  it  is  not  by  more  deaths,  but  by  fewer  births,  that 
population  is  repressed.  In  different  countries  this,  the  preventive 
check,  operates  in  different  ways.  In  some,  especially  Norway,  and 
parts  of  Switzerland,  it  arises  from  a  prudent  self-restraint.  The 
labouring  classes  see  that  by  having  large  families,  they  will  sink 
below  the  condition  of  comfort  to  which  they  are  accustomed ;  and 
therrfore  refrain  from  rash  marriages  and  begetting  too  numerous  off« 
spring.  In  these  countries  the  average  of  life  is  the  longest  in  £uropo  & 
both  the  births  and  the  deaths  bear  the  smallest  proportion  to  the 
population ;  and  there  are  fewer  children,  and  a  greater  number  of 
adolta,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  those  countries  of  the  continent  which  have  Poor-laws,  marriage 
is  everywhere  forbidden  among  those  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief ; 
aod  there  are  few  countries  which  permit  marriage,  unless  the  man 
can  show  that  he  can  support  a  family.  Such  is  the  case  in  Bavaria 
«nd  Norway,  in  Lubeck,  Frankfurt,  and  many  other  places.  In  other 
countries,  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  &c.,  every  man  is  forced  to  serve  for  a 
time  in  the  army,  during  wMch  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice  in  all  classes  of  society,  for  only  one  of 
the  sons  to  marry,  wliile  the  rest  remain  single. 

But  the  enormous  amount  of  reproductive  power,  which  is  repressed 
by  these  or  other  preventive  checks,  is  always  ready  to  expand,  when- 
ever their  pressure  is  removed.  Hence  any  amelioration  in  the  state 
of  the  working  classy  in  general  merely  gives  room  for  its  expansion 
for  a  little ;  and  the  increased  multiplication,  which  takes  place,  does 
away  with  all  the  benefit,  and  brings  back  the  same  state  of  things  as 
before.  Unless  the  habitual  standard  of  comfort  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Malthus — ^by  which  is  meant  that  down  to  which  they  will  multiply, 
but  not  lower— can  be  raised,  the  best  endeavours  for  the  elevation  of 
the  labouring  people  end  in  our  having  a  population,  increased  in 
numbers  truly,  but  not  in  happiness. 


There  ars  three  elements  of  production,  land,  labour,  and  capitaL 
fha  first  differs  from  the  otners  in  not  being  capable  of  indefinite  in- 
ereasa.  It  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  also  In  productiveness ;  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  forms  the  real  limit  to  ihe  increase  of  production. 

But,  nnce  there  is  much  land  still  uncultivated,  and  as  that,  which 
Is  already  cultivated,  could  produce  much  more  than  it  does ;  since  in 
•kort  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  reBO\iicei&  ol  \.Vl^  ^^\>^i\  N^'S^  ^:»^« 


monlj  thoaglit,  thai  tliis  linitc  to  popnlatloa  anil  prodaetioa  is  ■ 
great  distance. 

"  I  apprehend  Ibis,"  saye  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  be  not  only  an  error, 
the  moBC  serioos  ono  to  be  found  in  the  whole  lielii  of  political  e 
namy.  The  question  is  more  Important  and  fundameatal  than  t 
other;  it  inrolvcs  the  whole  sabject  of  the  canses  of  poTErty  io  a.  t 
■□d  induEtrious  ooramnaity  ;  and  unless  tbis  one  matter  bo  thoroughly 
anderstood,  it  is  to  no  parpOEe  proceeding  any  further  in  onr  enquiry." 

He  compares  the  resiataoce  to  production  (and  therefore  to  popula- 
tion) from  thlg  cause,  ool  to  an  immovable  wall,  which  stojids  at  ■ 
distance  from  nn ;  but  to  an  elastic  bond,  which  U  never  ea  lightlj 
stretched,  that  it  conid  not  be  more  stretched,  hot  which  always  con- 
fines CB,  and  the  more  tighlly  the  more  we  approacb  its  limits. 

It  Is  the  law  in  a^cultwal  Industry  that  after  an  early  stage  ir 
progress,  e»ery  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  npon  harder  sjid  hardar 

"  This  general  law  of  agricnltural  industry."  eaya  Mr.  Mill,  "  i 
most  important  prapoaition  in  poljticat  economy.  Were  the  law  differ- 
ent, nearly  all  the  pliGnomena  of  production  and  dietributionof  wealtk 
wimld  be  utber  than  th^  are.  The  moat  fundamental  errors,  wh'  ' 
still  prevail  uii  our  subject,  result  troa  not  perceiving  this  law 
work  andurneath  t^e  more  supeiOdal  ag;euoicG  on  which  attention  & 
itself." 

This  law  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated;  fex 
the  very  meaniog  of  inferior  land  is  that,  which  with  equal  labour 
retnniB  leas  produce.  The  elaborate  cultivation,  moreover,  of  tbe  w" 
(Mmed  districts  ifi  England  and  Scotland  Is  a  sign  of  tbls  law ;  I 
such  high  farming  costs  far  more  in  proportion  than  the  low. 
America,  where  plenty  of  good  land  is  to  be  bad,  and  where  labour  il 
ik'!H-.  EOdi  careful  farming  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  thera  it  would  a'^  '-' 
orolitalile. 

It  is  this  laiv,  according  to  which  the  returns  of  labour  tend  always 
to  become  less  and  less,  that  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  M 
accrnapanied  by  a  deterioration  in  tbs  state  of  the  producera. 

Tberufure  the  preventive  i^eck  to  population  would  have  not  onlj 
to  be  maintained,  but  gradually  to  ba  iTiertaaed  to  enable  a  sodeQ' 
merely  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  retain  its  comforts :  were  it  not  for 
the  progress  of  improvements,  which  facilitate  production.  The  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population  woTdd  need  to  be  progr^sively  dimin- 
ished, small  though  it  already  might  he,  were  it  not  for  these  improve' 
uienls ;  wbich  may  perhaps  at  times  be  sufficient  to  cDuuternct  the  law 
of  diminishing  increase,  and  allow  papulation  to  advance  at  its  former 
slow  ratio  ;  or  even  at  times  in  a  somewhat  fhster  ratio,  though  never 
assuredly  in  any  old  country  at  a  ratio  at  all  approaching  to  that,  of 
wbicb  the  reproductive  powers  are  capable.  At  other  times,  when  tha 
improvements  to  production  are  not  suCBclent  to  cnnnteract  the  law, 
tbe  check  upon  population  moat  he  increased,  either  in  tbe  preventive 
•r  the  positive  modu. 
^  Xbe  necesBitj  fur  checking  popniatbi  is  not  peculiar,  as  is  OHm 
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Aomkt,  to  a  stste  of  society,  where  there  is  an  nneqaal  distribution  of 
property.  This  does  not  even  increase  the  evil ;  which  depends  upon 
the  faet  that  a  larger  body  of  men  cannot  in  any  case  be  prorided  for 
80  well  as  a  smaller ;  at  most  it  can  only  make  it  sooner  felt. 

Whether  the  state  of  a  people  at  any  given  time  is  improving  or  de- 
teriorating, depends  upon  whether  improvement  is  advandng  faster 
than  population,  or  population  than  improvement. 


The  rate  of  increase  of  the  French  ii  the  smallest  in  IgloropQ.  In  the 
ten  years  firom  1817  to  1837  the  annnal  increase  of  that  nation  was 
^.  while  that  of  the  English  was  1  ^ ,  and  the  Americans  3.  It  has 
been  calculated  from  the  population  returns  of  France,  that  during  the 
iast  fifty  vears,  the  annual  increaae  has  been  only  1  in  300  ;  and  even 
this  small  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  decrease  of  deaths,  for  the 
number  of  births  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Now  at  no  period 
in  Her  history  lias  the  produce  of  France  increased  faster  than  in  these 
fifty  years ;  aod  hence  there  is  a  noticeable  improvent  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes. 


Wages  are  regulated  in  general  by  competition;  and  therefore 
depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  in  other  words  the 
proportion  between  the  labourers  and  the  capital.  They  cannot  be 
affected  by  anything  else.  If  they  rise,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is 
more  capital  or  fewer  labourers  ;  if  they  fall,  it  can  only  be,  because 
there  is  less  capital  or  more  labourers. 

I'here  are  several  common  opinions  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
fact,  such  as  that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is  good,  that  high  prices 
aiake  high  wages,  that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  &c. ;  but 
these  are  only  complications  in  the  concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disguise  the  operation  -of  the  law  of  wages,  and  can  be  readily 
shown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  law. 


Tbc  vario as  plane,  affftiich  tbere  areik!wa]3  Eome  befors  tlifl  pnblio 
far  making  tbo  working  people  a  ver;  little  Lietter  oS — sucb  u  UM 
repeal  of  tkeoorn  lairs,  &c.— are  o[  cer;  little  importance  to  tbe  wei- 
fitrc  of  tlie  Utiourera,  Aoysligtit  temporary  alleviaitioii  of  tbaevltaof 
tbcir  coaditioo  by  such  means,  U  very  aooa  obliterated  by  tbe  increaM 
bf  papulatiuQ,  wbicb  il  geaerally  gives  rise  to ;  and  tbe  stale  of  mat- 
ters becomes  as  bad  as  before.  It  ia  only  from  some  7ery  great  and 
BOddeo  improTemem  ia  thar  condition,  whicb  raises  tbeir  habitat 
Btandard  of  cumfort  ia  a  striking  aad  marked  degree,  so  as  to  iaduca 
tbem  la  eheslc  thair  proeraaiive  poiBeri  for  fear  of  losing  the  odvaatagei 
they  hare  got,  that  a  permanent  beneOt  is  to  be  hoped.  The  best  to- 
Btance  of  tbis  is  tbe  case  of  France  after  the  Revolution. 

The  condition  of  tbe  latMurlng  clasMS  cannot  be  improved,  hut  b; 
altering  in  their  ravoar  tbe  proportion  between  (be  □umber  of  laboor- 
ers  and  tbe  capital;  and  "ever;  scheme  for  their  bcoeBt,  which  doea 
DOt  proceed  on  this  as  its  fonadation,  is,  for  all  pcrntanont  parposeSi 

Tbe  rural  populatloQ  lu  many  of  tho  aoatbcru  counties  of  England 
bave  lately  attracted  much  compuBslon  from  their  extreme  poverty, 
lu  the?e  districts  they  marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  tc 
family,  as  it  tbey  wen  in  America. 

Uut  nnfortanately  it  is  sentimentality  and  not  common  sense,  which 
is  applied  tu  those  evils-,  and  while  there  is  an  increoains  sympathy 
toivards  the  poor,  there  is  an  almost  universal  un willingness  to  recc^ 
nise  the  real  caaie  of  tbeir  sulTerings;  and  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
completely  the  law  of  wages,  or  to  dismiss  il  as  '•  hard-hearted  Mal- 
IbusianisiD."  Is  not  tbe  bard -hear  tedaess  on  tbe  side  of  those,  wbo 
misguide  the  paor  as  to  tbe  real  canse  of  their  poverty?  Were  it 
for  tbe  increasing  entighteament  and  self-restraint  of  the  manufactur- 
ing population,  there  is  no  reason,  as  for  as  regards  ttie  conduct  of  tbl 
rural  districts,  why  we  should  not  in  time  sink  into  as  squalid  poverlj 
aslrela:id;  especially  if  our  mauufactaressbould  cease  to  iacreas 
(hfl  extraardinary  rate  of  tbe  lost  fifty  years. 


It  Is  sot  reason,  however,  but  a  strong  dislike  to  the  pcpulatiin 
doctrijiss,  whicb  prevents  tbeir  admission. 

Man;  cmlcavoars  have  been  made,  over  and  over  again,  to  find  out 
a  mode  of  increasing  wages,  without  the  necessity  of  an  increaB«4 
sbeck  Upon  population,  bat  they  are  all  radically  fallacious.  It  tiH 
been  proposed,  for  instan:!c.  that  there  should  be  local  boards  of  trad% 
rj}nsisting  sf  delegates  from  the  men  and  the  masters,  to  Gi  a  reasoDa 
»ijle  rate  of  wages  ;  the  state  being  bonnd  to  provide  work,  for  thOM 
irho  cannot  got  it.  Many  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  o 
thestate  (opmri^e  worli  for  all.  /cr.. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  the  capital  for  the  payment  of  increased  wagei 
most  be  raised  by  taxation.  But  to  ensure  work  to  all  the  members  of 
the  commnnity  would  suspend  all  checks  to  population ;  and  thus  the 
taxation  would  need  to  be  increased  every  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
support  not  only  the  first  generation,  but  all  whom  they  might  call 
into  existence ;  thus  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  would  gradually 
be  absorbed ;  and  when  that  was  done,  the  positive  check  to  popula- 
tion could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

These  consequences  of  artificial  interference  in  the  labour  question, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  by  celebrated  authors,  that  ignorance 
of  them  is  no  longer  pardonable  in  any  educated  man. 

If  a  man  cannot  support  himself  without  assistance,  those  who  assist 
him  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  he  shall  not  bring  beings  into  the 
world  to  be  maintained  by  the  charity  of  others.  If  the  State  were  to 
pledge  itself  to  provide  employment  for  all  that  are  born,  it  must,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  ruined,  prevent  any  one  from  being  born  without  its  con- 
sent ;  for  if  it  remove  the  natural  checks  to  population,  namely,  want 
and  the  dread  of  want,  it  must  substitute  others.  If  it  take  the  feeding 
of  the  people  into  its  hands,  it  must  also  take  the  control  of  their  in- 
crease; or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  leave  their  increase  free,  it  cannot 
undertake  to  feed  them. 

If  the  natural  checks  to  their  increase  be  removed,  neither  charity  nor 
promised  employment  can  do  them  any  real  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
mnc^  evil;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  be  put  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  encourage  their  habits  of  foresight  and  independence,  and 
teach  them  to  avoid  undue  multiplitcation,  they  will  be  really  benefited. 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  least  chance  of  succdss,  which  do 
not  act  on  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people. 

'*By  what  means  then,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  an  eloquent  passage, 
which  1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  it  shows  how  utterly  delusive 
are  all  the  common  views  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  (every  remedy  in 
fact  except  that  of  restraining  the  reproductive  powers,)  in  the  eyes  of 
the  profoundest  social  philosopher,  the  truest  friend  of  the  working 
classes,  of  our  day,  **  By  what  means  is  poverty  to  be  conteude*'' 
against  ?  How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expe^ 
dients  usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  for  it,  car. 
no  others  be  thought  of?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solution?  Can 
political  economy  do  nothing  but  only  object  to  everything,  and  de« 
monstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  bave  a  needful,  but  would 
have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of  the  human 
race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  and  therefore  fed  no  interest — drudging  from  earW 
morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies — without  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught,  for  they  cannot  be  better  taught 
than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  themselves 
withomc  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  or  members  of  aQciv&V.';  >  %x^.^ 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  \>ie^\i'&.)  «(^1^l^\^  1^"^  ^\a^ 
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tbej  tuTe  not,  and  Tor  what  others  b:ive ;  I  know  not  vhal  tbere  ii 
nhich  ahould  make  a  person  witli  any  capwity  for  reason,  conoen 
tutoBcIf  nbout  tbo  dostiniea  of  the  humiui  raoB.  There  irould  bo  M 
wisdom  for  any  ooe  but  in  extracting  from  life  with  ^ijicurean  indifib»« 
ence,  as  much  pergonal  Batifiraction  for  himself  aail  others  with  whottb 
he  sympathisoa,  as  it  can  yield  without  iojuij  to  nuy  one,  aiid  leltiwr 
the  unmeaning  buetlo  ofso-c&lled  clTilized  existence  roll  by  iuibeede£- 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  sucb  a  view  of  human  affuirs." 

Mr.  Mill  then  states  tliat  tkt  only  poatible  node  at  raising  wagos  ai 
benefiting  the  poor,  ta  by  indaoiog  them  to  exercise  a  greater  control 
over  their  reproductive  powers.  He  sftys  tliu,t  this  has  never  yet  li  — 
seriously  tried;  but  on  the  oonttary,  lh»t  almoBt  all  jiublio  n 
wbeCiier  etatewDcn,  raoralists,  or  clergymen,  have  rather  enconrageA 
marriage  and  multiplication,  (provided  it  were  aaactioned  by  the  mar- 
riage bond,)  than  otherwise ;  many  having  still  a  rellgiaus  prejudice 
against  the  true  doctdnes,  and  believing  thiit  it  is  opposed  to  the  good, 
neiis  of  the  Deity,  or  the  ueual  bounty  of  nature,  that  the  indutgeoce 
in  a  natarnl  passion  should  cause  audi  miseries.  The  confusinn  of 
ideas  upon  tbis  subject,  is,  be  says,  in  great  measure  owiug  to  tbe  spil- 
lions  delicacy,  which  prohibits  the  open  discossiau  of  sexual  matters  v  > 
but  "  tlic  diseaiies  of  society  can,  no  more  tbLtn  corporeal  maladies,  b* 
prevented  or  cured,  without  b^ng  spoken  about  in  plain  language.' 

The  great  object  of  alatesmaoship  should  be  to  raiee  tbe  habittHl 
standard  of  comfort  among  tho  working  cla£ses,  and  to  bring  them  inbn 
such  a  position  as  showB  them  most  cleariy,  tbat  their  welfare  depsidv 
upon  tbamafllvea,  upon  their  control  over  thdr  reproductive  powerBt' 
For  this  purpose  iie  advises  tbat  there  sbould  be,  lirst,  ao  extended 
scheme  of  national  emigration,  bo  as  to  produce  a  Etrikiug  and  saddea 
improvement  in  tbe  condition  of  the  labourers  left  at  borne,  and  xanx 
their  standard  of  comfoct ;  also  that  the  popalation  truths  sbuuld  Im 
disseminated  as  widely  as  poselble,  bo  that  a  powerful  public  feeliniF 
should  tie  awakened  among  the  working  classes,  against  undue  pr»-  - 
creation  on  tbe  part  of  any  individual  among  them^a  feeling  wbidl 
coutd  not  fail  greatly  to  influenoe  individual  condnct ;  and  also  that 
we  should  use  arcry  cndiuivour  U>  get  rid  of  tho  present  system  of 
liibour,  namely,  that  of  employers  and  employed,  and  adopt  to  % 
great  extent  tbat  uf  independent  or  associated  industry.  His  reasoo 
tor  this  is,  that  a  liiii>d  labourer,  who  has  bo  personal  interest  in  tbe 
work  be  is  enj:agcd  in,  is  generally  reckless  and  without  foresigbt, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  exerting  little  control  over  his  powers 
-of  proercation ;  wharcas  the  labourer  who  has  a  personal  stako  in  Ids 
work,  and  the  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  tbe  poB- 
session  of  property  gives,  as,  tor  instance,  the  peasant  proprioJor,  or 
member  of  a  co-partnership,  has  far  stronger  motives  fur  self-restraint, 
atid  can  see  much  mure  clearly  the  evil  effects  of  having  a  large 
family. 

But  such  measures,  to'be  availing,  must  be  powerful  and  decided, for 
**  when  the  object  is  to  raise  tbe  permanent  condition  of  a  people,  small 
'      o£  merely  produce  small  effects,  they  produce  no  efltat  nt 
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•U.  -Vnleas  oomfort  can  be  made- as  habitual  to  a  whole  goaeration  as 
iodigenoe  is  now,  nothing  is  aocompUshed,  and  feeble  half-measures  do 
bat  fritter  away  resouroes,  far  better  reserved  till  the  improvement  of 
poblic  opinion,  And  of  education,  shall  raise  up  politicians,  who  will 
not  think  that  because  a  scheme  promises  moch^.  the  part  of  statesman* 
Bhip  is  to  hai!*o  nothing  to  do  with  iL" 


Such  then,  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Malthus  on  the 
Labour  question ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  held  by  most  of  the 
scientific  writers  on  political  economy,  including  Dr.  Whateley,  Mr. 
Mc  Cnllocb,  and  others.  They  show  as  this  grand  fundamental  truth, 
that  it  is  only  by  checking  stiU  further  the  reproductive  powers  of  our 
species,  that  it  is  possible  to  remedy  poverty  and  to  raise  wages  ;  and 
that  all  other  means  of  effecting  these  objects,  such  as  social  or  politi- 
cal Ddform,  the  removal  of  taxation,  the  spread  of  education,  the  change 
of  religions  beliefs,  emigration,  the  advance  of  the  various  sciences  an^ 
arts,  in  short  every  other  conceivable  form  of  progress  is  utterly  impo- 
tent, and  can  have  no  direct  influence  in  the  matter. 

These  truths  are  absolutely  incontrovertible  ;  and  would  long  since 
faa¥e  been  universally  admitted,  not  only  by  scientific  men,  but  by  the 
general  intelligence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hopelessness  tbey  inspired. 
They  have  earned  for  Political  Economy  the  name  of  the  *'  dismal 
gcience,**  along  with  a  general  feeling  of  hostility  and  aversion ;  as 
if  the  fault  lay  in  the  science,  whose  very  highest  merit  is,  that 
it  is  a  faithful  interpreter  of  natural  truth.  It  is  not  by  shutting 
oar  eyes  to  these  mighty  evils,  nor  childishly  venting  our  anger 
on  the  science  which  explains  them«  and  which  thus  gives  to  our 
race  by  far  the  most  important  Revelation  which  was  ever  given  to  it, 
that  we  may  hope  they. will  be  overcome ;  nature  is  never  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  such  means,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  earnest  considera- 
tion of  her  laws,  and  a  patient  and  persevering  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  interests  of  man,  whatever  difficulties  this  may  cau^e  us. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  fully  this  question,  I  would  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  two  subjects ;  viz.  first,  on  a  theory  of  popu- 
lation which  has  lately  been  opposed  to  the  Malthusiau  0y  Mr. 
IX)ableday  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  (similar  in  substance  to  others 
that  had  been  already  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Sadler, 
and  other  writers^ ;  and,  secondly,  on  Socialism.  I  mention  the  first 
theory,  not  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  I  wish  the  reader 
to  see  to  what  hopeless  shifts  men,  and  even  talented  men,  are  driven^ 
to  escape  from  the  great  population  difficulty  \  oojOl  «\^q  \i^sc,"a.>asfc  Y  «v" 
dtiiroiu^  tliat  every  one  of  ur,  should  havfe  \.\i^  mo^^  ^^ssiVoNa  « 


•uaTsd  CDDTiction,  that  theis  is  no  possiblo  escape  from  ihi*  S 
eici»C  by  miDfull;  accepting,  and  patiently  endeaTouiinK  to 

Mr,  Daableda.y  asserts  Cbat  the  checks  to  popntatian  do  m 
Mr.  MalthuE  sbowed,  in  seioal  abstinence,  rice.  )iad  miEe 
the  principal  cbeck  aris^  from  a  change  prodnced  id  the  bu 
tatiun,  by  a  lusnrious  mode  of  liiing ;  in  fact,  that  the  fertilily  of  a 
kind  depends  cbieily  upon  what  tbey  eat.  The  poor,  be  says,  are  ir 
more  prolific  than  tbfl  rich,  because  tbey  lire  upon  vegetables  and  Gsht  ■ 
while  those  who  live  upen  anininl  food,  ai^d  are  ia  f!Ood  circumstaneeti  ' 
hare  comparatiToty  foebla  reproductiTe  powers.  Fertility  it,  he  sayti 
iDCreaaod  by  tlie  diplethoric  Condition,  but  diminished  by  tha  pUthoric. 
As  proofs  of  this,  be  instances  tbe  Islands  of  Scotland,  vhose  OTSr- 
populatioD  he  ascribes  to  their  fisb-diet;  and  also  Ireland,  vhera  it 
arises  froia  the  use  of  potatoes.  In  India  and  China  the  cause  of  the 
great  population  is  the  liTing  on  rice.  On  the  other  band,  the  small 
population  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  other  pastoral  countries,  arises,  he  say*, 
from  their  living  so  much  OD  animal  food.  In  the  large  families  tui^ 
Evarms  of  childrea,  which  are  seen  in  the  poors'  districts  of  onr  towM 
and  coontry  Tillages;  and  in  the  decaf  of  our  noble  families,  few 4 
which  last  for  many  centuries,  witboat  the  necessity  of  perpetual  im4 
creations,  ire  have  further  signs  of  this,  -which  Mr.  Donbleday  calls  tU 
true  law  of  population.  As  iliUEtraticas  of  these  propositions,  h 
tions  the  fact,  that  plants,  when  loo  highly  manured,  tend  ti 
tope  teavea  instead  of  flowers ;  a,nd  that  tho  latter  are  often  dou 
Infertile. 

Thus  then,  be  says,  population  Always  increases  rapidly  among  the 
poor,  remains  pretty  stationary  in  the  middle,  and  decreases  in  the  uppot 
classes  of  society,  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  foo^ 
and  other  comforts  of  life  enjoyed  by  each. 

This  vieiT  ma;  be  characterised  as  a  mere  baseless  hypothesis,  '._. 
which  the  real  meaning  of  the  facts  addui^cd  is  not  nnderstood,  and  tbi 
cause  mistaken  for  the  effect.  Mr.  Malthus  showed  that  people  t 
poor  because  they  had  too  many  children ;  Mr.  Donbleday  asserts  t 
they  haveso  many  children  because  they  are  poor.        ■— 

The  fact  that  pastoral  countries  are  poor  in  popnlation.  and  (rrilii 
countries  the  reverse,  is,  as  Mr.  Malthus  showed,  easily  accounted  ftl 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  farmer  do  not  produce  nearly  so  much  hnntu 
food  as  the  lattl^^.  The  belief  that  a  fish  or  a  vegetable  diet  is  pecn- 
liarly  favourable,  andanimil  food  unfavourabU,  to  reproduction,  is  Bo  old 
mpnlar  error,  founded  partly  on  the  same  mistate  of  cause  for  effect. 
Mr,  Doublcday  has  in  these  matters  merely  taken  Mr.  M^thus's  facts, 
aud  read  them  the  wrong  way. 

As  for  the  dying-out  of  the  noble  families,  and  of  any  other  commn~ 
nity  or  body  of  men,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  oning  to  the  agency  of 
very  many  other  forms  of  disease  and  destruction  besides  the  deScienciei 
of  the  reproiiuctive  powers,  arising  from  nuhealtby  modes  of  life ;  and, 
;□  general,  sterility  forms  but  an  lasignificant  part  of  these  destructiva 

It  is  true  thai  too  great  maQUt\ag  aii4  W>  Vi^  twAia^,  ^ndaoe 
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plethoric  state  in  both  planti  and  animals,  which  is  adrerse  to  the  pro« 
per  performance  of  many  of  their  healthy  functions  ;  but.  this  state  ot 

Slethora  is  a  disease,  and  whenever  it  operates  as  a  check  to  the  repro- 
octiye  powers,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Malthus's  positive  chech 
which  includes  all  forms  of  death  and  disease.  Mr.  Doubleday  admits 
thif  himself;  he  says,  ^^In  the  human  animal  lozuriousness  and  over- 
feeding are  generally  admitted  by  physiologbts  and  physicians  to  be  thft 
root  of  most  organic  diseases.''  Believing  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  hoiv 
he  remains  satisfied  with  bis  theory  ;  seeing  that  the  very  check,  which 
he  designates  as  a  proof  of  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
oonld  only  be,  even  in  the  cases  where  it  might  operate,  one  of  the  forms 
of  disease  and  misery  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  same  theory  of  population, 
hat  a  more  scientific  appearance,  but  is  as  completely  fallacious.  He 
begins  ^ith  stating  that  in  all  living  beings,  the  powers  of  reproduction 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  individual  preservation.  Thus  in  the 
hnmblett  plants  and  animals,  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  seeds 
and  eggt ;  while  in  the  higher  there  are  but  few.  In  the  elephant,  and 
man,  the  reproductive  powers  are  smallest ;  because  they  have  the 
greatest  power  of  self-preservation. 

From  this  proposition,  which  may  perhaps  be  granted,  he  proceeds  to 
the  totally  unwarrantable  inference,  that,  as  the  reproductive  powers 
deexease  in  the  different  species  in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  so  do 
they  decrease  in  the  same  species,  namely  in  man,  during  his  advance  in 
civilization.  The  evident  want  of  analogy  between  these  propositions 
scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out ;  and,  as  the  anther  has  not  given  any 
iUnstrative  proofs  of  this  decrease  of  fertility  in  man,  (probably  thinking 
the  loose  statistics  of  Mr.  Doubleday  sufficient  on  that  point,)  his  argu- 
ment is  rendered  valueless  at  the  very  beginning.  To  admit  the  astouna- 
ing  proposition,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  tends  so  totally  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  diminish  its  reproductive  powers 
to  the  extent  required  to  keep  mankind  at  a  just  level  with  the  increase 
of  food,  would  demand  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence  from  this ;  which 
is  in  fact,  no  evidence  at  all,  but  merely  the  vaguest  and  most  illogical 
uialoffy. 

'*  ^rery  generative  product "  says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  is  a  deduction  from 
the  parental  life,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  diminish  life  is  to 
diminish  the  ability  to  preserve  life.  The  portion  thrown  off  is  organ-. 
ised  matter;  vital  force  has  been  expended  in  the  ororanization  of  it; 
which  vital  force,  had  no  such  portion  been  made  and  thrown  off,  would 
have  been  available  for  the  preservation  of  the  parent.  Neither  of  these 
forces,  therefore,  can  increase,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  in 
other  words,  individuation  and  reproduction  are  antagonistic." 

These  assertions  are  perhaps  as  good  examples  as  could  be  cited,  of  the 
fatal  errors  into  which  men,  whatever  be  their  abilities  in  other  matters, 
constantly  fall  from  want  of  physiological  and  medical  knowledge.  ^  Had 
Mr.  Spencer  been  aware  of  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  genital  disease, 
of  the  laws  of  the  generative  organs,  or  in  fact  of  t\sA  m^^t.  ^xi^'^^^go:^-' 
elplct  of  health,  he  could  scarcely  have  adop\.«4  %\iv^  ^^>^^'^'o&-     ^^^^^ 
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fet  is,  that  iDsUad  of  the  powers  of  rflprodaetion  being  Id  aata^ ,^^^ 

»ith  those  of  indiTidaal  preserratLon,  idiey  are,  like  all  oiher  powers  Jii 
tbabod}',  inthacloiejc  harmoo;  with  them;  that  iastead  of  it  beiag' 
injurious  to  the  rital  powers  nf  either  maji  or  wnmaa  to  reproduce  than, 
species,  there  is  scarcely  anytlliug  which  is  more  incliapensablo  tc  '' 
health.  The  semiaal  Quiiiautl  thememtrualdiEchuge  aresecrett  — 
are  iutendni,  like  alt  other  seereCions  ia  e)ie  body,  lo  be  cast  of; 
they  ars  mare  or  less  poinmoiu  Co  the  system  if  ihey  be  retHmed,  just  a 
all  other  secretions  are  ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  vitRl  farce  vhjch  wM 
npeaded  on  their  produotian  la  a  loss  to  the  powers  of  the  economy,  M 
coultt  Have  bom  applied  elsewhere  more  profitably  lo  the  parent,  heltrnft 
a  great  ignorance,  of  phyBioIogy.  It  would  be  juit  as  reasonable  to  sajs 
thai  tho  vital  forcBBsed  in  prwiacing  any  other  SECrirtioD,  as,  for  iast&Dca^ 
the  bilo  or  the  saliva,  waald  have  been  better  preserved  to  the  IndividuaK 
The  reteation  of  the  secrecioD  of  the  germ-cells  and  meuBtmal  di£chBrgR> 
in  troDtan,  whtch  is  alwiiys  liable  to  take  place  unless  the  BecretlnS 
organs  receive  their  due  stimulus,  has  a  most  withering  efTocC  upon  tla. 
health;  and  probably  many  of  the  evil  effects,  which  abstiaence  has  Mt, 
■    '  ■  '  10  openly  ininifesMd  ai    ' 

.         ot  ■■  ■      " 

poaily  on  its  □□a-elirnination  ftom 

the  conseqaant  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  enfeeblement 
Want  of  enereyof  body  andmind,  despondency,  weakness,  andabenuin* 
ked  and  torpid  state  of  the  bodily  and  mental  functious,  are  perhaps  eli 
must  characteristic  effects  of  seiunl  abstjaence  in  man;  and  correspon 
la  the  hyhterlml  and  chlorotic  affbotions  of  woman. 

'His  truth  is,  that  lU'Chia  oase  as  in  otjiers,  the  ioterosts  of  all  our  dll 
tierent  argant  and  functions  are  insoparably  bound  up  together ;  and  tlia 
same  influence*  which  promote  the  true  and  healthy  dev^opemenC  of  any 
one  of  thtim,  vill  promote  that  nf  the  others  also.  The  powen  of  repr«- 
daction  cannot,  any  more  than  those  of  digestion,  resptralion,  or  e' 
tioQ,  languish  or  decay  without  the  whole  organism  suffering  ;  ii 
words,  disease  7r  imperfectiou  in  these  parts  must  be  either  Iha  a 
stfbct  ot  the  disease  of  the  whole  frame. 

Therefore,  wherever  the  reproductive  powers  have  been  checked  by 
IniurtouB  living,  or  by  modes  of  life  in  which  too  much  a  ' 
paid  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  intellect  and  tc    "    '  •         - 

it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  diseased  and  morbid  state ;  which,  so  far  from 
meriting  the  name  of  progressive  civiliiation,  is  merely  one  of  the  lormt 
of  disea'^e  and  misery  included  under  Mr.  Malthus'  positive  cheek.  The 
disproportionate  size  of  the  brain,  which  is  found  in  highly  intellect* 
ualised  nations,  and  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  much  satisfao- 
tioQ.  is  in  fact  the  physical  eipressiuu  of  that  diseased  spiritaalism,  ot 
which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
□<trvoas  maladies,  whidi  characterise  oor  times.  A  luxurious  mode  of 
Yik  and  sedentary  and  studious  pnnuits  have  ovil  effects  on  many  other 
organs,  besides  those  of  reproduction,  and  the  brain  ;  indeed  tbey  iulelr- 
fiupw^tlisrer/'faaccionof  the  body,  and  produce  constipation,  indigestiott, 
da.    It  wyiald  bBJmt  u  reoionabU  to  n^,  ttKreEo-v,  that  the  aiiiue  ot 
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tfgtiUfe  Merations  would  deerease,  or  the  power  of  these  organs  deeay  in 
w  proffress  of  cifilizatioii,  as  that  those  of  die  organs  of  generation 
ihomd  do  so. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  bodilf  fanctions,  orer  which 
eSieee  injnnons  inflnmces  hare  leas  power  than  o^er  those  of  reproduction. 
It  mi^t  hftTO  been  eniected,  that  when  snch  sweeping  assertions  as  to 
IIr'  decrease  of  the  rortilityof  the  species  were  made,  and  yisionarj 
theories  of  hnman  perfectibility  founded  thereon,  their  authors  would 
have  resorted  to  the  only  possible  mode  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining  their 
troth ;  namely,  an  investigation  into  the  real  nature  and  causes  of 
■terility,  as  shown  by  medical  writers,  who  are  the  only  men  that  have 
the  means  of  furnishing  a  kno^edge  on  this  subject.  Now  when  we  do 
wramine  medical  works,  we  find  that  the  vi^e  term  jsMi/iora,  or  a  luxuri- 
OQS  or  studious  mode  of  life,  is  very  rarely  used-to  account  for  sterility. 
Th»  teDdeney  of  medicine,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  to  assign 
■ome  more  definite  form  of  local  disease  as  its  cause,  and  to  do  away  with 
these  rague  and  popular  expressions,  which  were  in  general  merely  a 
eofer  for  ignorance ;  and  the  real  demonstrable  causes  of  this  disease, 
(for  sterility  is  always  a  disease,)  hare  been  in  many  cases  made  out, 
and  shown  to  be  curable.  Dr.  Whitehead,  in  his  able  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  ^the  cause  of  sterility  is  usually  attributed,  and  correctly  so,  to 
the  fknlty  condition  of  the  female  organs ;  the  non-existence  of  the  pro- 
ereatiTe  power  in  the  other  sex  being,  in  reality,  extremely  rare.**  Now, 
if  either  plethora  or  intellectual  developement  were  a  frequent  cause  of 
•terility,  why  should  it  not  operate  still  more  on  men  than  women  ?  and 
yet  sterility  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  male,  and  occurs  chiefly  from  the 
worst  forms  of  spermatorrhoea,  or  from  malformation  of  the  sexual 
organs.  The  causes  of  barrenness  on*  the  female  side,  Dr.  Whitehead 
tays,  are  rardy  congenital  malformatUns,  for  nature  is  so  abundantly 
liberiu  in  her  gifts,  and  so  wonderfully  correct  in  all  she  does ;  *^  the  more 
fi«qnent  causes  consist  in  diseased  states  of  the  uterus  and  its  organic 
produetST  and  are,  generally  speaking,  susceptible  both  of  demonstration 
and  cure.**  Many  of  these  causes  of  sterility  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  female  diseases,  and  consist  in  the  various 
faiflammations  and  painful  affections,  which  interfere  with  the  powers 
of  conception.  Another  cause,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Whitehead  as  fire- 
quantly^  occurring,  is  an  acid,  instead  of  the  natural  alkaline  state,  of  the 
moons  secreted  from  the  womb,  which  kills  the  spermatozooids.  When 
■terility  exists,  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  such  tangible  cause 
operating  in  tiie  indiricnial ;  and  in  fact,  the  rague  idea  of  a  gradual  and 
pTogreesiTe  failure  of  the  reproductiye  powers  of  our  species,  is  wholly 
wimout  countenance  from  any  thing  observed  in  nature.  Stoility, 
except  as  ftur  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  is  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  all  the  checks  to  population ;  for  one  child  that  remains  unborn 
from  this  cause,  there  are  hundreds  which  are  so  from  sexual  abstinence; 
and  of  the  various  causes  of  this  insignificant  check,  pUihora  is  one  of 
the  least  important,  or  rather,  strictly  speakingt  scarcely  deserves  tiie 
name  of  a  direct  cause  at  all. 
As  for  tbeaaalofj  between  the  eSecta  ol  V\^  t?Q\^scl^^&aQk  Qa.*w^ 
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hnmaa  tpecies  nai  on  plaatE,  (that  UQlucky  id«a,  vbicb  probali^ 
luggeited  thit  tiaia  of  f&lie  teuoniDg),  it  is  leiy  un&cieatiQc,  &.  ratat 
impurCiiQC  Ian  of  physiLlagf  is,  chiLC  tbo  hnmbler  Cbe  organism,  the  mors 
is  its  form  anil  origiQal  tf  po  soicepCible  of  being  mudiBed  b;  ezteioal 
^ircuQuCanccs.  and  cha  bigbar  it  is,  (be  less ;  and  tiius,  u>  make  a  com- 
parison 'in  tliia  matter  betweta  man  and  tbe  loirGr  organisms,  is  ■ 
fruicfol  source  of  error.  The  human  constitntiua  has  a  woadeiful  power 
sE  adhering  to  its  natnial  Cfpe,  and  of  defending  itself  from  external  im- 
pceisiODs  i  without  which  man  would  not  be  fitted  for  his  maof-sided  aii4 
laiaiTorous  life. 

But,  in  reality  the  tbtj  revtrit  of  these  theories  is  the  truth.  The 
powers  ofreproduction,  instead  of  being  lessened  by  a  true  progreu  ol 
nriUzation,  most  neceuaiilf ,  ai  weil  as  tbe  other  lital  puwara,  be  greatly 
inereand;  for  no  civilizatiua  is  a  true  oae,  which  docs  oat  include  the 
ftdiaucement  of  eiery  faculty  of  the  human  constitutioa.  Their  increaM 
Will  take  place  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  tho  longer  aTorage  of  life,  which, 
will  give  greater  time  for  their  exercise;  secondly,  by  tbe  adoption  oE 
more  healthy  modes  ofUfe,  and  tbe  batter  prOTontion  and  cure  ofaterl. 
Uty.  Therefore,  the  difficulty  from  this  cause,  instead  of  diminishing,  will 
dsauiedly  greatly  increase,  in  the  progress  of  ciriliiatjon. 

It  may  perhaps  gire  n>  a  clearer  idea  of  tbe  rcpioductiTe  powers  of 
aur  species,  than  any  statistics,  to  examine  them  by  what  we  know  of 
theferaale  coustitutioa.  The  sexual  life  of  woman  lasts  from  its  maturity 
at  fiftMn.  to  its  deeliae  at  about  forty-Sre  years  of  age  ;  that  ii, 
during  a  period  of  about  thirty  y oars.  Thus  if  ive  allow  two  years  foi 
(bo  produution  and  nurture  of  each  child,  vhich  is  amply  sufficient 
kftbewumau  live  a  healthy  life,  she  could  produce  in  all  about  fifteen 
eitildion.  This  is  a  moderate  average  of  the  reproductive  powen  ot 
eroinan,  when  these  powers  have  theii  full  scope,  and  are  not  oheciced 
by  diffeient  circumstances.  The  passible  rate  of  iiicrease  of  maokina, 
1  (hereTore  much  greater,  than  any  actual  rata  which  was  ever  knowii, 
eTCD  iti  America ;  and  we  most  remember,  that  it  is  this  possible  rata 
which  is  to  bo  considered,  id  any  inquiry  into  the  possible  progress  of 
tnankiud :  for  progresa,  by  iDcreusing  the  average  of  life  and  health  la 
the  female  sex,  must  always  tend  to  increase  their  reproductive  powers. 
But  these  powers  at  present  in  our  country  do  not  produce  oacraurth 
part  of  tbe  children,  of  which  they  arc  actually  capable,  uoi  oue-sixth  of 
tluwe  of  irhicli  they  are  potentially  capable.  On  looking  round  us  in  society 
the  causes  are  easily  perceived.  The  great  majortty  of  women  do  not 
ntarrytill  several  years  after  they  are  capable  of  reproduction,  and  very 
many  da  not  marry  at  all ;  while  vast  nambers  die  before  their  sexual  li^ 
is  over,  and  tbe  leproductiTe  powers  of  others  are  queue). M  in  the  mire  of 
prostitutioa.  We  danotsoo  one  woman  in  thousands,  who  has  fully  exer- 
cised her  reproductiie  powers.  And  yet  with  all  this  restraint,  tbesa 
powers  are  still  so  enormously  over-eiercised,  that  the  most  grindiog 
pOTorty  prevails,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorest  classes  are 
pnsbed  out  of  existence,  before  the  third  of  tbelr  natural  term  of  life  is  past. 

Oa  analysing  the  various  chocks  to  the  fertility  of  woman,  with  regard 
to  tie  proponJoaal  effect  of  each,  it  ra[ij  ^rhaps  he  said,  that  sexual  al^ 
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.  ritli  its  Eo  froquenC  attenaant — self-abuse,  is  by  far  tLe  mgn 
irbporCoDt  of  ail ;  tbaC  porbaps  next  comes  prematnre  death,  before  Lbe 
reprodnctire  age  is  over  ;  next,  proititution  ;  neit  abortion  ;  and  perhapi 
lasclf,  Bteriltty,  at  far  as  it  is  Dot  dependent  dd  prostitution.  Thes« 
checkB  to  tbe  ferCilit]!  uf  woman,  together  vith  tbe  corrftsponding  chtrcka 
to  that  uf  maa,  aud  death  at  more  tranced  periaJs  of  life,  form  tbc  sum 
of  the  pofitive  and  prcventiie  checks  to  population. 

The  fallaciotis  Cli?ury  of  achange  in  the  human  conititution  is  3n  ad- 
mirable iastauce  uf  tha(  short'sighted  Optimism,  in  which  so  man; 
thinkers  have  indulged  in  the  woilii's  history.  By  optimism  is  meant  tbe 
belief,  ttuu  there  is  some  self-adjusting  powei  in  Natare,  or  some  merci- 
fnt  guiding  ProTidencB,  by  whi(ih  humiu  ills  all  work  for  good,  aod  arg 
Intimately  to  be  overcome.  In  this  case  ve  are  lo  console  ourselves  Ttth 
the  BHCouragiag  prtspect,  that  the  human  constitutioa  vill  gradually 
ondergo  a  change  >□  otir  favour  ;  to  wait  helplessly  till  the  stream  o[ 
miEEry  has  flowed  past  us,  aud  then  we  shall  enter  die  promJEed  land  of 
indefinite  perfectibiUty.      But  we  may  sooner  expect  that  the  river  will 

fundomeatal  character  of  the  human  frame  will  alter  ;  for  it  ia  much  less 
changeahlo  than  they.  These  and  similar  delusive  hopes,  springing  from 
the  want  of  perception  of  the  mighty  difficulty  opposed  by  Dature,  are 
extremely  dangerous,  and  have  led  to  an  immensity  of  eril.  By  the  dis- 
cavery  of  the  law  of  population,  Mr.  Malthns  gave  tbe  deatb-blon  to  all 
SQcb  views,  and  to  every  theory  <■(  human  progress,  which  hajl  been 
erected  in  ignorance  of  it.  He  showed  lo  demonstratiou  tbe  realcaiua 
vhich  apptoed  the  satisfactory  advance  of  mankind;  and  also  that  tliB 
indispeiuable  cooiUtion  of  lucb  advance  was  a  neat  increase  in  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  populatioa.  He  first,  like  M.  Lallemaad  in  sperma- 
torrbcea,  traced  the  surface  evils  of  society,  which  had  till  his  time  been 
mistaken  for  tbe  radical  ones,  to  their  bidden  source ;  he  was  the  tras 
physician,  who  alone  sav  the  real  meauing  of  the  appalliog  disease,  under 
wliich  the  human  race  baa  been  labouring  ever  since  it  appeared  on  this 
earth ;  Ihe  oniji  true  /rieitd  the  noor  ever  bad,  the  friend  who  had  not  only 
tbe  beiit,  hut  the  head,  to  holn  tbeii>:  ana  vuose  ptufouud  revelation, 
gloomy  and  apparently  almoitliDpeiess  u  II.  ouuired  their  lot  tube,  was 
yet  inSnitely  more  valuable  to  tbe  poor,  caau  ine  most  splendid  dreams  of 
visionary  peifectib.tity  ever  conccived- 

SodalUoi  is  one  of  these  short-sighted  schemes,  aud  is  built  upDn  the 
same  false  foundation  as  the  rest ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  that  man 
should  make  satisfactDry  progress,  without  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  papulation.  Socialism,  like  other  schemes,  leaves  thit 
matter  out  of  tbe  question,  and  confines  its  attention  to  various  methods 
of  increasing  the  produce  of  hnman  industry,  and  equalising  its  distribu- 
tion ;  which,  whatever  be  tbeir  merits,  are,  without  the  other,  not  worth 
a  momeut's  scrutiny.  Put  all  the  various  human  advantages,  to  the  ac- 
qnisition  of  which  Socialism  and  all  the  usual  efforts  u[  society  are 
directed,  on  one  side,  and  diminished  reproduction  en  the  other  ;  aud  wb 
may  be  certain  that  evprj  struggle  for  the  former  will  be  utterly  vain 
and  futile,  so  far  as  thr  great  part  of  society  is  concerned,  without  tbB 
latter.    The  on*  lacuot  be  sot  without  the  other. 
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The  peeidiar  error  of  Socialism  is,  that  it  attributes  to  the  eonstitnttoa. 
of  society  and  to  competition^  (as  political  reformers  d»  to  forms  of 
goTenimentt  and  theologians  lo  man's  original  sin,)  the  erils,  irhSoli 
rcall]^  spring  from  the  principle  of  population.  It  falls  into  the  inTet»- 
rate  and  almost  universal  error  of  aseribing  the  chief  ills  of  mankind  tt 
human  institutions,  instead  of  to  Nature.  It  rehemently  urges 'tin 
adoption  of  a  complete  change  in  our  social  fkbrie,  but  to  yrkaX  endt 
After  all  this  trouble,  there  would  not  be  otae  of  the  great  human 
difficulties  removed.  If  the  prerentire  check  to  population  be  increiised, 
Socialism  is  not  needted ;  if  not,  it  is  useless. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  faHer  examination  of  these  momentous  ses» 
val  and  social  questions.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the  following'  Ebsaf ^ 
vMi  is  the  key-stone  of  this  woriL 
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ITS  Om.Y  CAUSE  AND 


POVERTY, 

ITS   ONXY  CUKE 


THE  SOLDTIOS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PEOBLEM. 


PoTEBTT  is  the  most  ajipSilliag  of  all  the  eiils  which  oppresi  mankiiid. 
titbei  grenc  enli.  such  as  war,  or  pectilencc,  are,  when  oompared  vlth 
pOTerty,  hut  of  little  importance.  They  are  ovauesccnt,  occnrring  onljt 
at  rare  interTats ;  and  are  hut  as  the  fen  diops,  which  make  the  deep 
dtp  of  hniDikD  misery  now  and  thea  OTGrflaw.  They  are,  moreover,  in 
general,  nothing  but  effects  of  tha  poierty,  in  whiob,  with  its  inseparable 
BDcisl  misery,  disooateut,  and  ai^y  pOBtioDS,  the  majority  of  mitnkind 
an  plunged ;  aud  which  is  the  main  root  of  Che  molt  important  trani' 
itory  arils  that  »fi  arc  subject  to  ax  ihe  present  day.  It  there  were  no 
|iareTty  to  jpve  rise  to  iquDlid  and  onheaJthy  districts  in  our  towim,  pra- 
tilonoe,  (iriiich  has  been  shcrwn  by  ststiitics  to  be  Tary  greatly  more  des- 
tractivB  to  life  tiian  war),  would  rarely  appear  amonc  us.  aiid  would 
have  little  power  to  affect  human  happiness.  If  soriai  discontent,  and 
the  angry  and  envious  fedings  that  poverty  engenders,  were  allayed  by 
its  lemoval,  the  standing  armies  (which  are  in  the  usual  circumstances 
of  modern  States  needed  much  mcie  to  keep  in  check  the  poorar  classes, 
than  to  guard  against  foreign  hostilities,)  ooald  be  reduced ;  and  inter- 
national  wnrs,  lofietber  with  civil  wars,  would  become  in  all  probability 
a  thing  of  the  paat, 

And^yet  m^Dkmd  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  alive  to  liie  enormous 
and  incomparable  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  poverty.  If  a  war  or  a  pes- 
tUenoe  threatens  us,  every  one  is  eicited  at  the  prospect  of  the  mis- 
ery which  may  result ;  prayers  are  put  up,  and  every  solemn  and  mourn- 
ftij  feeling  called  forth  ;  but  these  evds  are  to  poverty,  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  desert,  as  the  light  waves  that  ruffle  a  dirk  sea  of  daipair. 
Wars  come,  and  go.  and  perhaps  their  greatest  evils  consist  in  their 
a^ravation of  poverty  by  the  high  prices  they  cause;  pestilenoei  last 
their  appointed  season,  aud  then  leave  as  ;  hut  poverty,  the  grim  tyrant 
of  oarrace,  aiJide&vitti  ui  throogb  all  ages  and  in  all  circutu stances. 
For  one  liccim  that  war  ma  pestilence  have  slain,  far  one  heart  that 
they  have  racked  with  soffering.  poverty  has  slaio  its  millions;  and  not 
•lain  alone,  bnt  first  condemned  tbam  to  drag  through  a  life  of  bondaip 
■od  degradfttioa. 


"The  poor  ye  hare  aliraya  with  ^a,~  vu  said  tvo  tlionsand  jtnt  ■ 
ago,  and  would  have  been  as  appaliing  a  trnth  at  any  time  bafore  or«in«S 
Let  us  rnonnc  Co  ohe  rematest  antiquity;  let  us  regaTil  the  CQimtleM 
myriads  of  China  and  Hindostan,  of  our  own,  or  any  otlier  country  o| 
the  old  world  at  the  prcj-ent  day ;  and  wa  shall  End  puverty,  and  her 
(ister  Hard  Wock-'tbe  want  Ol  Food,  nnd  of  Leisure,  eieryvhera  plnnsa  , 
ing  the  great  mass  of  oup  race  in  an  abyssof  misery  and  degradation,  It 
is  this  unirersal  pravalencB  and  constant  continuance  of  poverty,  which 
bare  in  a  great  measure  accustomed  men  to  its  ecils,  and  preicnted  iheu 
from  either  saBiciEutly  leeling,  or  cooceiving  any  hope  of  ever  escaping 
from  thesi.  The  ignorance  of  the  great  causa  of  poierty  moreorer,  whieti 
is  evm  yet  so  prevalent,  notwithstanding  tho  mritinga  of  Mr.  MaltbOK 
and  olhcrs,  bas  made  many  people  view  it  rather  as  a  disgrace,  and  at 
brought  on  by  individaal  laziness,  drunkenness,  or  miscouduct ;  a  belief 
vhich  interfered  with  tbeir  pity  for  it,  and  rendered  totally  abortive  an; 
effort  they  might  make  to  alleviate  it.  0Dacqiiainted  with  its  caose,  men 
think  it  au  absolotely  inevitable  evil :  and  thus  try  to  ri.'couciie  themsetm 
to  it,  and  to  avoid  a  subject,  whose  consideration  would  almost  lead  thsm 
to  despijr  of  human  society. 

"It  is  easy  to  hear  the  ills  of  others  with  christian  fortitude,"  Yesj 
althoDgh  we,  who  look  on,  may  reconcile  aniselves  to  this  horrible  eon- 
ditiou  of  the  majority  of  onr  fellows ;  although  we  may  seek  to  dil- 
E;uiie  it,  by  vain  boasts  of  tbe  advance  of  civiJizatiDa,  the  progrois  of 
society,  and  tbe  splendour  of  individual  virtue,  t^leut,  and  the  other 
bright  spots  in  human  life,  which  dazzle  tbe  superdcial  gaio,  and  prevent 
it  from  seeing  the  dark  shades  of  vice  ajid  snSering  which  hajig  aTODndt 
alas!  the  pour  themselves  can  never  be  reconciled  to  poverty,  theii  hn* 
man  flCEh  and  blood  cannot  stand  its  insullerable  miseries,  and  to  then 
all  big  talk  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  adelnsion  and  a  lie. 

The  life  of  our  vorking  classes  is  worse  than  that  of  most  of  Ilia 
boasts  of  burden.  They  toil  unremittingly  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a-dif 
at  a  laborious,  moDotonous,  and  in  many  cases  a  deadly  occnpatioDi 
without  hope  of  advancament,  or  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  tlw 
wCFTk  they  are  engaged  in.  At  nigM  their  jaded  frames  are  too  tired  to 
permit  tfleir  enjoyment  of  the  few  leisure  hours  ;  and  the  mom  waksn* 
them  to  the  same  dreary  day  of  ceaseless  toil.  Even  tbe  seventh  day, 
their  only  holiday,  brings  them  in  this  country  little  gaiety,  Uttle  rectaa* 
tion;  a  solemn  sermon,  and  two  hoars  of  sedentary  constraint  is  all  that 
is  provided  for  them.  The  clergy  and  others,  who  are  indignant  that  K 
poor  working  man  does  not  go  to  church  on  his  only  boTiday,  shooU 
themiAlves  try  his  life  for  six  mouths,  and  see  then  what  appetite  thoy 
will  have  for  church ;  when  their  limh$  are  wasting  with  incessant 
toil,  their  nerves  beginning  to  give  way,  and  their  hearts  embittered  by 
a  life  of  constant  drudgery  and  care. 

Thus  bare  tbe  poor  to  toil  on,  as  long  as  their  strength  permits,      ii 

last  some  organ  gives  way,  the  stomal^,  the  eyes,  or  the  brain  ;  and  tba 

unfortnaato  sufferer  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and  sent  to  the  hospiuli 

while  his  wife  and  family  aro  reduced  to  the  brink  of  Etarvation.      Oftw 

^i»man,  rendered  desperate  by  his  hopeless  position,  plunges  into  drUt 
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and  gif«B  himself  over  to  min.  At  other  times,  the  vorking  classes 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage  at  their  infernal  circumstances,  determine  that 
they  will  have  higher  wages  or  perish.  Hence  result  the  disastrous 
strikes,  and  the  terrible  social  reTolutions,  that  have  in  recent  times  so 
often  oonTolsed  society.  Bat  they  are  yain ;  they  are  but  the  blind 
effort  of  men  to  do  something  or  die,  the  fruitless  hearings  of  a  man  in  a 
nightmare.  The  mountain  of  misery  invariably  falls  back  again  upon 
their  breasts,  with  only  increased  pressure  ;  and  forces  them,  worn  out  by 
innjotent  struggles,  to  bear  it  quietly  for  another  little  season. 

Till  within-  the  last  half  century,  it  may  be  said  that  the  erils  of 
porerty  were  very  little  either  understood  or  sympathised  in  by  the  richer 
and  bettor  educated  part  of  mankind.  The  richer  classes  took  little  more 
interest  in,  and  had  little  more  communion  with  the  poorest  class,  than  if 
they  had  been  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Was  it  not  the  lot  of  the  poor 
to  davB  and  toil  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  were  they  not  paid  for 
so  doing  ?  The  unhappy  class-feehngs  also,  which  totally  prevented  and 
till  prevent,  the  richer  among  us  from  mingling  freely  with  the  poorer. 
And  treating  them  with  that  equal  mutual  respect  and  politeness,  which 
ihoold  exist  between  all  men,  fostered  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
poverty.  But  of  late  years  this  subject  has  become  one  of  the  most  engross- 
ing and  wide-spread  interest ;  and  there  are  few  among  us  now-a-days, 
who  are  not  tolerably  well  aware  of  the  inconceivable  wretchedness  of  the 
poorest  classes  among  us,  and  of  the  fearful  evils  of  hard  work,  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  low  wases,  under  which  this  country  groans.  •  Writers 
on  political  economy,  and  on  medical  and  moral  subjects,  have  almost  all 
come  to  the  condusion,  that  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  the  wretched  desti- 
tution and  ignorance  of  our  poorer  classes,  are  the  most  pressing  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  all  men.  Several  admirable  works  of  fiction, 
pre-eminent  among  which  stands  Alton  Locke,  have  made  the  life  and 
struggles  of  the  poor  ihe  theme  by  which  they  awakened  the  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all;  and  now  there  are  few  novels  or 
poems  of  much  merit,  in  which  the  )ufierinss  of  poverty  do  not  throw  a 
shade  over  the  brighter  scenes,  and  cloud  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  the 
reader.  We  do  not  care  now  for  tao  artificial  glitter  of  court  etiquette, 
nor  the  hollow  ceremonies  of  fashionable  life :  we  have  comparatively  little 
sympathy  with  the  caprices  of  high-bom  loras  and  ladies,  who  have  en- 
grotsed  so  unfair  a  share  of  man's  attention :  we  wish  to  know  the  inner 
life  of  man,  and  most  of  all  the  thoughts  and  sufferings  of  those,  who  have 
been  the  most  neglected  by  their  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  work  of  the  day,  which  gives  so  mournfully  ic^erest* 
ing  an  insi^tinto  the  lives  of  the  poorest  classes,  as  Mr.  Mayhew's  inimit- 
tahie  *'  London  Labour,  and  London  Poor ;  *'  and  the  truths  which  he 
b,ys  bare  to  us  in  that  work,  are  such  as  to  freeze  our  blood  with  horror  and 
anguish.  It  is  the  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou«< 
sands  of  our  fellow  beings  are  gradually  ground  and  pressed  to  death  and 
multiform  destruction  by  hard  work,  and  want  of  food.  It  tells  us  of  stai- 
vation.  disease,  prostitution,  crime,  and  every  conceivable  moral  and  phy- 
sical d^adation,  to  wnich  these  unhappy  ones  who  are  bom  al  tl\ft(AAt<:A 
eo^  Boeuil  scale,  are  inexorably  doomed.     "So  \lo^%,  \tf»  ^"aaRfe  ^  tv^s»% 


\ 


Id  the  mire  they  were  bora,  nud  in  the  miK  thoy  muic,  .  . 

with  grefttei'  qf  less  misarr,  be  engulphed.  Education,  roligion,  politio. 
or  social  i u teres ts,  are  tn  them  uiiknowu  ;  the  ceremonials  of  wonhiB 
the  talemnity  of  debate,  the  pomps  aadglorlGcatiaDt  of  science,  lUldallttt 
Taaated  reiuUs  of  humaa  enlightenment,  are  ia  tbAi  eyes  a  mOBtaieB 
got  Dp  for  the  edilication  ef  the  rich.  What  aTails  anything  to  a  nuniq 
he  cannot,  lhoug;h  ha  sweat  to  death  for  it,  get  eneniiih  to  aat!  n. 
attempt  to  cheat  hii  loiiery  by  anything  die  than  /ood^  is  a  tbiq  uA 
heartless  delusion.  Allother  hmnan  btesitngsare  to  him  a  mere  dcenv 
have  for  him  noeiiitence,  if  he  cannot  get  food,  the  tir°t  essential  of  U6)| 
or  if  he  hare  to  toil  beyood  human  SDduraacB  to  obtain  it. 
Tlie  fearful  miBeries  of  want  of  food,  and  of  leisure,  > 
among  ub  have  to  endure,  are  giadnelly  pressing  them: 

tjiough  ve  aioid  the  poorest  districts,  and  station  policemen  to. keep  thp 
pool  within  their  porlieQi,  without  witnessing  enough  of  vrotchedneti  tft 
wither  our  hearts  wilbin  us ;  if  we  really  tooli  it  earnestly  to  heart, 
The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  gradoally  darkeniui^  one  society  ;  they  u4 
throwing  a  gluooi  over  erery  heart,  and  intruding  like  a  spectre  opanCbBii 
brightest  scenes  of  gaiety.  Who  can  enjoy  his  lile,  can  eu,  drink,  and  b^' 
merry,  when  he  sees  the  ghastly  face?,  tieart-brokeu  despair,  or  envioMi^ 
scowls  of  his  uufortunaH  fellow-men,  to  whom  fato  has  dealed  all  tbotfi 
blessings?  We  cannot  if  wo  wonld ;  and  tho  cares  and  aaiieties  of  tbt^ 
poor,  jDit:ed  tn  uui  own  infiuffornble  eiiU,  bare  so  overshadowed  om 
society,  that  when  we  look  aronnd  us  among'  our  friends  and  Bcquainw 
tanees,  wo  can  scarcely  hnd  a  single  individual,  wliuse  life  we  could  caU.a< 
happy  one.  For  my  part,  I  da  not  think  that  1  know  in  this  country  Bi 
single  such  ease,  and  I  have  heard  the  same  epiniun  from  others.  AUl 
of  UK  are  worn  hy  aniiety,  and  depressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  miserT^ 

that  oicrspreads  onr  eociety.    So  true  is  this,  that  the  saying  is 

stantly  on  onr  lips,  "mau  is  born  to  trouble,"  and  the  world  is 
monly  teroied  Che  "  rale  of  tears,''  Let  it  not  be  I'ur  a  moment  snppoiedj, 
that  each  sorrow  is  man's  natural  state ;  it  is  ouly  a  sign  of  the  fearful- 
BTils,  with  whidi  out  society  has  to  contend,  and  of  the  gloom  which  llMh 
wide-spread  want  of  Cood,  loie,  audleiiure.  has  poured  round  the  commM' 
heart  of  man.  It  is  an  ahiolute  impossibihty  that  any  class  can  hmgi 
enjoy  happiness,  if  aoolher  is  miserable ;  saonur  or  later  nympathy  muc. 
unite  them  in  a  common  lot  of  weal  end  woe.  ' 

Donot  let  us  suppose  either,  that  vc  escape  from  evils  nf  an  analogoni  ,1 
nature  to  those,  by  which  the  poor  are  ground  to  death.  The  cares  and 
BDiieties  of  the  business  aud  professional  men  among  us  are  prorerbialli 
it  is  so  ditUcult  to  make  a  livelihood  in  the  preis  of  competitinn,  Cliat  Wl  • 
are  driren  into  disease  or  insanity  by  the  sweet  and  aniii^ty  of  the  mindt; 
just  an  tlie  working  man  is  by  that  of  the  body.  The  ereaC  principle  of 
papulation  moreover  presses  npon  us  in  a  different,  but  scarcely  a  len- 
fcarfut  manner,  than  upon  tlie  poor.  It  produces  among  us  the  vant. 
of  lone,  just  as  it  does  the  want  of  food  among  the  poor  ;  iind  the  formW 
is  almost  as  blighting  and  withering  an  evil  among  the  richer  du^eiti 
a^ecially  the  jouiig  ladies,  as  the  want  of  food  and  leisure  among  thi 
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foor.  Itikirly  nndarmmes  health  and  happiness,  and  has  made  our 
Meiety,  oar  parties,  balls,  promenades,  a  hollow  and  artificial  masque- 
rade, iriiere  the  joyless  gaiety  ilUdugniscs  the  aching  hearts  beneath. 
The  immense  number  of  vnmarried  men  and  women,  whose  sexual  hopes 
havftJbeea  blighted  by  the  want  of  lore,  or  by  genital  or  renereal  diseases, 
east  a  ^oom  and  constraint  over  all  the  seznal  relations,  Uke  the  spectre 
of  potarty  at  a  banqnet.  Married  people  and  fortunate  lovers  do  not 
liiBrtoTeveal  their  h^miness,  when  ihere  is  so  muc'i  sexual  misery  and 
disappointment  aroand ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  utiierly  selfish  views  of 
love  which  prevail  among  as,  this  fiseling  would  bemore  common.  Do  we  ' 
think  that  those  who  are  saffimng  from  the  want  of  love,  are  npt  as  real 
obfeets  of  oar  sympathy,  as  those  who  sn£br  from  want  of  food  ? 

Bat  it  is  as  vain  for  those  who  engross  the  lore,  as  for  those  who  en- 
greu  the  food,  to  expect  to  be  happy,  while  others  axe  miserable  from  the 
want  of  it.  The  sexual  disappointments  and  anxieties  darken  the  whole 
laxaal  atmosphere,  and  have  fostered  the  puritanism,  which  has  of  late 
years  increased  among  ns,  and  has  given  a  sombre  and  painful  character 
to  all  love.  No  one  likes  to  make  allusions  to  sexual  matters,  a  subject 
fraught  with  anguish  to  so  many.  Discontent  is  as  infectious  as  happi* 
nau,  and  the  namber  of  minds  soared  by  a  life  of  forced  abstinence 
embitter  all  social  joys.  Envy,  and  jealousy  pervade  the  general  mind  on 
MKual  subjects,  and  hence  the  harsh  judgments  passed  on  those,  who  have 
dared  to  taste,  except  in  the  ordinary  mod^  of  marriage,  which  has  been 
made  as  nnenviable  and  rigorous  as  possible,  the  Measures  for  which  so 
Bumy  sigh  in  vain.  It  is  from  this  terrible  want  qf  hve,  and  not  from 
the  direct  want  of  food,  that  the  richer  classes  among  us  suffer ;  but  the 
two  wants  represent  each  other,  being  the  only  two  alternatives,  as  Mr. 
Molthos  has  shown,  which  the  law  of  population  leaves  us.  It  is  just 
a  ehoice  between  two  modes  of  death ;  by  poverty,  or  by  sexual  misery  ; 
by  want  of  food  and  leisure,  or  by  want  of  leve.  This  terrible  choice  may 
be  called  the  MdUhugUun  dOemma,  Poverty,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
means  the  want  of  hoe  as  well  as  of  food ;  and  the  ignorance  or  dis- 
regard of  this  truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  errors  in  reasoning  upon  social 
matters. 

The  want  of  love  is  indeed  fisai^ly  felt  in  every  grade  of  our  society, 
bat  by  no  class  so  much  as  by  young  ladies.  The  young  men  among  the 
richer  classes,  palliate  this  insufferable  evil,  by  having  recourse  to  a  mer- 
oenary  interooarse ;  from  which  arises  aU  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
prostitution.  The  poor  in  general,  rather  than  want  love,  will  want  food 
and  leisure,  and  live  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  [natural  term  of  life ; 
and  marriages  take  phioe  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  proportionally  more 
nameroos  among  them  than  the  rich.  In  the  last  census  the  mean 
average  ef  life  in  England  is  stated  as  forty  years ;  which  is  not,  the 
Beport  says,  one-half  of  the  possible  average,  which  it  estimates  at  one 
hundred  years.  In  Manchester  and  liverpM)!,  the  average  is  only  twenty-. 
Ave  years. 

To  convey  a  slight  idea  of  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  our  workioK 
daesea  are  reduced,  I  shall  give  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  eaxnif^ 
to  paralyse  with  dismay  any  heart  that  fwilft  ioi  Vta  1^q>^^  %  ^^A  \&  is>si« 
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OS  the  gr?:it  trutli,  that  unless  this  state  of  th'mf3  can  be  altered,  i 
uaDDaC  eipect  that  oQi  society  will  long  bang  together  as  it  is.  It  K. 
lately  founii  by  tha  Sovernraent  CommisBtonors  of  Inquiry,  that  tha, 
BTernga  amount  of  food  procured  by  country  labourers  for  their  famiUea, 
is  \2'i  ouncei  per  veek.  Hence  the  vorking  man's  share  may  be  calooa ' 
lated  ftE  140  oiuices, — 131  bread  and  6  meat.  Now  the  gaol  dietariei 
(which  Sir  James  Graham  says  were  made  from  the  adrice  of  ths  mo  ' 
eminent  medical  men,)  bHdv  364  ounces  of  foad  per  week  to  the  priun 
ers  on  hard  labour,  which  the  medical  men  declared  was  the  very  small* 
est  amount  which  could  safely  be  givea.  Eenee  the  labourer  gets  only 
abouthaJf  as  much  food  as  the  criminal,  whose  allowance  is  the  amalleit 
netd  compatible  with  health  and  rigour.  I  quote  this  awful  fact  fron 
Mr.  Mayhew's  worli. 

Thus  the  rural  populatioa  of  many  parts  of  England  are,  as  a  genen) 
rule,  half-starfed.  They  hare  to  toil  like  boud-slafes,  with  no  leisnr 
far  amusement,  education,  or  any  other  blessing,  vhioh  eleiates  a. 
sweetens  human  life ;  and  after  all,  they  have  onTy  half  euongh  of  tbi 
very  Qrst  essential  of  life.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  the  wretched 
ones,  if  they  hail  sever  been  born. 

The  vroikiug  classes  in  the  towns,  are  also  miserably  paid,  often  haU- 
Etarred  ;  and  are  sweated  to  death  in  unhealthy  sedentary  drudgery,  i  ' 
as  tailoring,  go ttou-s pinning,  weaving,  &c.  Mr.  Mayhew  morei 
informs  us  by  tliecondurreni  testimony  of  all  the  poor  street-sellers  in 
London  whom  he  coasnlted,  that  poverty  has  greatly  increasad  of  late 
years  :  that  the  working  classes  have  now  do  pennies  to  spend  on  snper- 
fluities  ;  and  hence  that  the  gains  of  the  street-folk  have  been  diminiihed 
nearly  to  a  third  of  what  they  were  some  twenty  years  ago.  This  ii 
partly  owing  to  the  too  rapid  IncreasB  of  onr  own  people,  and  partly  ti  "■"" 
immense  immigration  of  the  Irish  ;  that  most  anfortnnate  nation,  w 
abyss  of  poverty  is  deeper  tban  our  imagination  can  conceive,  and  whi 
hare  flooded  all  the  poorest  occupations  in  this  country,  and  reduced  tha 
wages  to  the  star  ration  point.  "  We  don't  lire,"  said  many  of  the  st 
folk  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  ■•  ire  starve." 

Low  as  aiR  the  wages  of  the  men,  they  are  still  far  above  those  of  tha 
women.  What  are  ^e  pittances,  on  which  our  poor  women  manage  to 
bear  starvation  for  a  few  years,  before  they  are  ground  to  death?  Ths  | 
mantle-maker  earns  about  4s.  8d.  a-week,  when  in  work,  the  "  slacks  " 
occurring  twice  in  the  year,  each  of  three  months  duration.  The  em- 
hroideress,  and  npholsteress  con  make  from  lUs.  to  12s.  a-week,  bnt  cat  | 
an  average  they  do  not  earn  half  that  sum.  The  garter-maker  vorki 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to  earn  abont  four  shilliagi 
a-week  clear.  The  shirt-maker  makes  shirts  for  2s.  a  dozen  :  her  usull 
time  of  work  is  from  Sre  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  winter  and 
liummer;  and  for  all  this  she  earns  on  an  average  Qs.  lOJd.  per  week.  Di 
St.  clear,  afler  deducting  cotton  and  candle.  The  waist  coat-maker"! 
earnings  avorage  from  3i.  to  4s.  a-weak,  out  of  which,  all  dednctioM 
nuide,  she  has  about  Is.  lOjd.  to  live  npon.  Of  the  workers  for  tbt 
Army  Uiotniera,  the  one  working  for  the  soldiers  earns  2e,  a  week,  aod 
MBdt  ber  o\fn  thread '  the  other,  working  for  the  convicts    eami  &■.  • 
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vhen  in  ftdl  work,  bat  has  to  deduct  thread  and  candles,  **  which 
is  qnite  half."  The  shoe-binder  works  about  eighteen  hours  a-day,  earn- 
ing  Is.  6d.  per  week,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  6d.  for  candles.  The 
brace-maker  earns  from  Is.  to  Is.  3^d.  a  week,  working  six  days  of 
twelye  hours,  and  finding  cotton  and  candles  ;  she  has  three  months 
slack  in  the  year,  during  which  she  gets  about  4^d.  a-week,  paying  a 
halfoenny  for  cotton. 

These  are  hut  specimens  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  they 
are  selected  from  the  report  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  Commissioners 
made  in  1849.  These  awful  miseries,  at  which  our  imagination  reels 
and  onr  hearts  sicken  with  horror,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  supply 
of  ** hands*'  is  so  great,  that  the  workers  are  totally  in  the  power  of  the 
employers :  and  dare  not  refuse,  from  fear  of  dismissal,  the  very  lowest 
wafi;es. 

Such  are  the  means,  on  which  these  miserable  women  sustain  tneir 
life-in-death ;  such  the  penury  which  drives  them  so  frequently  to  proS' 
titution, — ^the  only  refuge,  wluch  our  horrible  social  state  has  left  them  v 
and  for  having  recourse  to  which  they  are  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
well-fed  and  well-married  moralists,  who  do  not  enter  into  the  neces- 
sities of  their  life.  What  is  virtue  or  any  other  consideration  to  those 
who  cannot  get  food?  Words,  heartless  words,  which  only  serve  to 
increase  the  misery  and  embitterment  of  the  sufferer.  Well  may  the 
noble-minded  Mr.  Maurice,  lately  expelled  from  King's  College  for  his 
reiection  of  the  withering  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation,  write  thus^ 
**  I  think  the  inference  of  those  wL  «ralk  the  streets  of  Christian  London, 
from  their  observation  of  what  is  pausing  there,  might  naturally  be,  that 
it  would  be]  good  for  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  its  people,  and  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  if  they  had  never  been  born.  This  natural  opinion 
is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  current  doctrine  among  religious  men, 
respecting  the  fixed  doom,  which  is  awaiting  those  hereafter,  who  are 
soiu:  so  low  here." 

Alas !  I  do  not  know,  how  we  can  have  the  heart  to  blame  any  human 
being,  for  any  action  he  or  she  may  commit  in  our  present  social  state.  Life 
is  £&r  too  difficult  for  all  of  us  ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  good  and  happy ; 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  now  man  can  nave  any  virtues  at  all,  amid 
OUT  withering  social  evils.  Let  those  who  will,  blame  this  man  and  thai 
woman  for  actions  to  which  they  have  been  inevitably  driven  by  the  iron 
hand  of  our  destiny :  the  earnest,  loving  heart,  has  other  things  to  do. 
Instead  of  blaming,  it  eagerly  seeks  to  save,  and  asks  the  question  of 
questions  **  Can  nothing  oe  done  to  alter  this  horrible  state  of  matterSf 
and  to  prevent  these  unspeakable  evils  ?  " 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  momentous  question,  1  shall  first 
mtreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  two  following  corollaries,  which  flow 
from  the  principle  of  population ;  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  awful  subject  for  the  consideration  of  man^nd,  of  any  that  coul4 
be  mentioned.  I  believe  moreover,  that  the  more  deeply  the  matter 
be  reflected  on,  the  more  will  their  truth  be  perceived. 

The  first  is,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  T^eal  progxew  axMya^  itvofcxVvpA. 
m  old  eavyJrtes,  and  that  etfery  good  hat  had  its  necwsary  tQU■^XeTVwX«l^^^' 
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pOhitiie  cliGcli  tu  population  is  only  lo  bo  ^.Toided  by  asiag  ths  preioutlTa^ 
chock  ;  iiLoClLei  words,  tba.t  iC  isoalyby  Eacri&cingapropoitiuual  amoao^ 
uf  loic,  tbat  meu  cna  hare  au  incieaeel  supply  of  fDod  or  ol'  leiuue.  Ijy 
is  ualy  by  an  increasing  preTOntiTe  cbeck  upon  popnlatioa — ir  ''' — 
itociU  by  aji  iucr«a£e  at  saxuai  aiutinence,  ttinG  tbe  positive  one 
iliminiEhihl,  and  tbac  the  comforts  of  the  poor  cbji  be  increased. 
is  cot  food  alone,  but  erary  other  advantage  Tha,tsoeTer,  irhiijh  □ 
in«xa[atily  ba  paid  fbr  bj  ths  Sams'  prico.  la  the  ayetage  of  lif«  lunnn 
DDw-a-daya  than  foimerly!  are  vars  loss  frequent,  aie  effvrte  beinta 
DiadB  to  shorten  tba  vorking  liours,  lo  imiirove  the,dweUingB,|to  rend^ 
more  bca,lthy  tlia  lives  of  tlie  pooc?  These  blesLinga  aLio  hire  ineiiUabi^ 
Eg  be  houglit  by  a.  dimini&hed  amuUDt  of  lovti ;  or  else  the  longer  livei^ 
would  only  create  greater  mi sery.  by  still  further  crowding  the  populatian^, 
In  like  manner  every  virtue,  moral  ajid  ph-yEic^l.  (wbicii  all  nalnralty 
tend  to  the  prCBervation  of  life  and  health,  and  therefore,  by  piotonginf  ^ 
hfe,  ueccsiitaCe  a  dirainudicd  uiunber  of  bliths,)  has  to  he  bought  with  thai^ 
s&ait  fearful  price.  a 

But  this  price,,  namely,  seiLual  abstineQee,  is  itself  an  evil,  and  one  ttf 
tliB  very  gieatest  of  evils.  Itleadi,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  abovtM 
to  the  most  miserable  physical  disaases,  to  unhappinees  and  discontentfl 
!□  80  mnch,  that  it  ma;  be  said,  tbat  a  life  without  love  ii  not  wortt|„ 
liathig,  thongb  there  shonlii  be  every  other  blessing.  The  two  greUtf) 
prioiury  DOsi^ssarias  of  life  and  bappiuaib,  namely.  Food  and  Lova,  haT^a 
Jiithettu  been  antasonitlit  to  each  other  ;  and  uniier  these  circuuistauca*<] 
itnasnotiuclie  aature  of  things,  that  man  should  be  other  than  wretched.,^ 
The  checki  by  whicli  popnlatioa  has  hteu  hitherto  kept  down  to  th^ 
level  oftbefoiyl — the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  iuQuenccs  wbicelbi 
have  ^cteil  od  human  destiny — have  been  all  of  an  evU  oaturci  the  pcBi'| 
veotire  Oa  well  as  the  positive.  Thos  for  every  virtue,  for  ervry  bleuin^ 
that  we  SCO  among  us,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  tm  ineuifoifo  can^|^ 
/•auaiing  eiiil.  All  human  etlbrCs  have  led  to  lucieosed  lexaal  diffictUciei,  ' 
to  an  increase  of  sexual  abstinence  saiual  disease,  and  prostitutia^  (^l 
ami  this  net  incidentally,  but  by  an  absolute  and  inexorable  ceitaintc-j 
We  haive  partially  escaped  from  the  horrars  of  the  jKiiiUni  checiLa 
oamely,  wfca,  infant  mortality,  famioe,  &c.;  but  it  has  only  been,  arjS 
could  oi^y  be,  to  land  in  the  equal  hoirois  of  the  jirevcnlivc  cbeci^u 
namely,  the  dieeaseE  of  abstlneaoB  and  abuse,  prostitution,  and  the  most^ 
heart-rending  poverty  and  hard  work.  Quicklomiae  aud  desttnctiou  han^']^ 
given  place  to  ijow  tlarvaXwn  from  want  of  food  and  of  love.  HetuM 
wc  SOB  that  there  has  been  hitherto  no  such  thing  as  real  progress  in,^ 
humaD  society.  This  has  been,  aud  is  adeluaion;  and  will  ever  remain  aa' 
while  food  and  love  are  antagonistic.  .^ 

lbs  secoud  grout  corolUi-y,  tbat  may  be  deduced  from  the  prlncipie  tl/. 
population,  and  which  is  eiiot^h  to  tutu  our  hearts  to  slone,  and  to  coni..^ 
foiudus  with  horror  and  bewiliicrmeiit,  is  this  ;  Ihui  hillitilci  all  kappiaeM,^ 
htii  liecn  built  on.  Ike  mkery  nl  otlters,  No  man  at  present  can  be  h»ppy,. 
b/mself,  without  InEvitably  causing  hit  neighbour's  misery.  He  conooti 
*iare  ail  are  et:\iggliiig  iot  l<xA  Mve,awl  other  adiantages,  enjoy  uqi,, 
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of  these,  without  depriTing  others  of  them.  Mankind  are  like  ar  forest  o. 
trees  too  thickly  planted.  All  indeed  suffer  more  or  less,  but  the  naore 
robust  struggle  upward^  and  in  so  doing  destroy  their  weaker  neighbours. 
So  do  we ;  any  of  us  who  hare  greater  talents  or  virtues,  more  robust 
liodies  or  minds,  and  who  are  lK>rn  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
struggle  onwards  to  the  possession  of  the  hardly-contested  blessings  of 
life  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  destroy  those  who  are  weaker.  This  age,  and 
all  past  ages  in  old  countries,  have  been  ages  of  mutual  destruction.  We 
eat  the  £ood  of  our  fellow-beings,  we  breathe  their  air,  we  ttijoy  theif  loves, 
we  suck  their  life's  blood.  Hence  talents  or  virtues,  instead  of  being  a 
blesdng  to  those  around,  are  rather  a  curse  to  th^  ;  and  thus  talent 
and  virtue  are  unworthy  of  their  name.  Among  the  poor,  this  death* 
struggle  is  seen  for  the  first  necessary  of  life,  namely /ooJ;  among  the 
rich  it  Li  seen  rather  for  other  blessings  of  life,  and  especially  for  love. 
Those  whose  talents  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life,  marry  and  mono- 
polise the  blessings  of  love  and  offspring,  and  thus  deprive  others  of 
them.  At  present,  when,  on  account  of  uie  large  average  of  children  to 
each  marriage,  bat  a  limited  number  of  the  community  can  marry. 
evecy  one  who  marries  may  know  that  he  is  preventing  the  marriage  of  some 
one  else,  and  thus  plunging  his  neighbour  into  the  misery  and  disease  oi 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

Thus,  the  more  deeply  we  consider  this  great  subject,  the  more  we 
shall  pereeive,  that  virtue,  talent,  happiness,  have  hitherto  been  mere 
delusions ;  mere  names,  wMch  their  possessor  had  no  right  to.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  virtues  have  been;  christian  or  unchristian  ail  are 
alike ;  hitherto  every  quality  which  tended  to  advance  a  man  in  life,  and 
to  make  him  happy,  has  been  inevitably  exerted  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
his  fellow-bdngs ;  and  in  this  way  may  almost  as  well  be  called  an  evil 
as  a  good  quality.  This  confounds  all  commonly-received  ideas  on  the 
difference  of  good  and  evil ;  shows  us  that  a  deeply- rooted  scepticism  on 
human  aflairs,  for  which  so  many  tliinkers  have  been  blamed,  is  in  reality 
the  only  view  warranted  by  the  real  state  of  matters ;  and  that  morality 
has  been  hitherto  a  radically  false  and  unsound  science.  Do  you  wish  to 
lead  a  good  life  ?  you  may  recognise,  that  in  the  present  state  of  human 
society,  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  on  the  whole  for  your  fellow-creatures,  would  be,  to  cease 
to  live,  and  so  leave  them  more  room  to  enjoy  their  life.  No  man  has 
ever  yet  in  any  old  country,  where  the  checks  to  population  are  sexual  ab« 
stinence,  prostitution,  and  poverty,  lived  a  good  or  a  virtuous  life.  What 
avail  the  efforts  of  the  wise,  the  Btrugj^  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
yearnings  of  the  loving  heart  to  benefit  its  fellows,  while  these  things 
are  so  ?  They  are  all  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  principle  of  population 
and  its  corollaries,  as  these  have  hitherto  worked  in  human  affairs. 
HoraHty,  medicine,  religion,  law,  politics,  are  solemn  farces  played 
before  the  eyes  of  men  ;  whose  imposing  pomps  and  dazzling  ceremonies 
serve  but  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  awful  tragedies  behind  the 
scenes.  We  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  this,  that  unless  we  can  attain 
to  some  other  solution  of  the  social  difficulties^  our  soeveX^  \sc^^\>  'v^x  ^^^ 
continue,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  chaos  ol  coui>i&vQ\i^^l  ^\^w\3.^5^%"wsk^ 
misery. 


These  reSectlone  would  not  appear  to  niiostranfiB,  If  «c 
Corned  to  regard  tbevorld  from  the  more  favonrnblepoinl  < 
Djtbe  better  edurated  and  more  fortuDate  c]asB».  Bad  webreii  bornainid 
lijlt  aod  w retch edueiB,  aod  forced  by  tho  prftsure  of  clrcumstaiiceB  into 
crime  or  prostitution  to  avoid  starration  ;  had  we  bepn  j:round  to  death' 
b;  toll,  and  found  do  fricod  to  help  us,  but  lieen  driren  from  door  Co  door 
Ire  police  aud  parish  ofilcerB  ;  we  would  hate  had  a  jery  difiFrent  idea  at' 
the  state  of  the  world  ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  civihiatiou  amotigi 
onr  neighbours  would  only  have  added  to  oar  biCternetF.  Vie  would  ihsB" 
tiaTefeltln  ouragonytheavrultruCli,that  to  the  poor  the  progress  of  maD' 
kind  is  a  hollow  lie  ;  that  the  *ery  prosperity  of  othert  is  buih  npon  thuEi! 
toil,  their  sufferings,  -and  their  ruin.  Tlie  self-con gratnlacions  of  thai 
more  fortunate  part  of  loatikiiid  on  the  vast  progrsiiof  cirilixation,  areaH 
con&caat  insult  to  the  poor  and  the  suOerinc.  and  are  as  foundationlesa- 
at  they  are  unfeeling.  The  least  wccan  do  to  tbose  suQering  fromthfi 
want  of  food,  lore,  and  leisure,  is  not  to  insult  their  misery  by  Tain  boatta 
of  the  adiance  of  human  happiness. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  considerations,  because  I  wikIi  to  impress  ths-i 
deep  conTictioc,  that  our  present  state  of  society  Is  one  lo  koTriilc,  when 
we  loot  beneath  thosurface,that  it  cannot  possibly  longcontinueaailiai 
that  human  affjirs,  when  tested  by  tho  popnlation  principles,  are  found. 
Ui  he  a  hideons  phantasmagoria,  as  If  got  up  by  gome  niot;kin(;  fiend  ;  and 
chat  if  a  radical  change  canuot  be  effected  in  our  aociety,  by  which  the . 
dcetructice  agency  ol  the  principle  of  population  can  be  coanteiacted, 
man's  destiny  is  hopeless.  All  other  questions  are  iasignificant  com 
pared  to  tliis ;  religion  natural  or  supernatnral,  education,  medicine, 
politics,  all  are  alike  triTial  beside  it,  and  are  indeed  incapable  of  EOlntiun, 
without  the  prior  solntioo  of  this.  The  question  is  not, ' 
improred  morality,  religion,  or  medicine ;  "  but,  "  are  wt 
all!"  Hitherto  we  bare  had  none;  all  efforU  at  improvement  in  Cheat, 
matters  have  been  totally  neutralised  by  tho  principle  of  population., 
whieh  "  dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain"  of  evils  behind  It, 
We  have  livedj'uif  likt  the  iaferior  aninioli,  lu  a  state  of  matuat  dtitrue- 
rioR;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  mrmner  of  the  destruction  hu 
been  different,  and  that  it  has  been  Co  a  greaC  degree  unconscious  kod 
unintcntional- 

I  come  now  to  the  great  question,  "can  anythiugbo  done  to  prevent  (lieia. 
evils."  There  is  but  one  possible  mode  of  preventing  any  evil,  namely,  ta . 
leek  for  and  remove  its  cause.  The  cause  of  low  wages,  or  in  other  words, 
if  Poverty,  as  has  been  so  wonderfully  eiplained  to  us  by  Mr.  Mai  thus, 
■nd  fallowing  him,  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  Is  over-population  ;  that  is, 
the  eiisCence  of  too  many  people  in  proportion  to  the  food,  of  Coo  manj 
labonrtre  in  proporCion  to  the  capital ;  a  state  of  things,  produced  and 
coDstintly  kept  np  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  reproductive  powers.  It 
^  of  the  very  first  importance,  that  the  attentinn  of  all  who  seek  Vt 
remove  poverty,  should  never  be  diverted  from  this  great  truth.  Th( 
disprojiortion  between  the  numhen,  and  the  food  is  the  tmlj/  real  caun  ot. 
^ociai  poverty-  Individual  cases  of  poverty  may  be  produced  by  indL* 
'idoal  oiiscoudact,  such  as  droDhciiucse,  ignorance,  laEiness,  or  diieut  i 
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bal  these  and  all  other  accidental  inflnences  must  he  vhollj  thrown  onl 
of  the  question  in  considering  the  permanent  canse,  and  aiming  at  th* 
prevention  of  poyerty.  Drunkenness  and  ignorance  moreover,  are  far 
more  frequently  the  effect  than  the  cause  or  poverty ;  and  it  is  a  mos% 
serious  error  to  overlook  this.  It  is  worse,  it  is  an  enormous  injustice  t* 
the  poor ;  and  has  led  many  to  talk  and  think  harshly  of  poverty,  as 
being  the  result  of  such  misconduct. 

Hitherto  all  endeavours  to  alleviate  poverty  have  been  a  mere  vanity 
and  delusion,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of,  and  unremitting  attention 
to,  its  only  true  cause.  People  have  sought  to  remove  it,  by  giving 
charity,  by  trying  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  by  crusades 
against  drunkenness  and  other  of  its  fearful  effects,  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  a  scheme  of  national  education,  socialism, 
or  other  means.  But  in  all  these  the  real  root  of  the  evil  is  quite  over- 
looked, and  it  is  not  remembered,  that  none  of  them  can  have  any  per- 
manent direet  effect  upon  low  wages ;  the  only  way  it  can  possibly  affect 
(hem,  is  by  instructing  people  to  prevent  excessive  population.  If  the 
proportion  of  thepeople  tothefoodcan  be  made  a  smaller  one,  poverty 
will  be  benefited ;  but  by  no  other  conceivable  means.  The  only  possible 
way  to  remove  poverty  is  to  have  fewer  children. 

The  common  error  which  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  population 
truths,  and  which  we  hear  repeated  over  and  over  again  whenever 
the  subject  is  brought  forward,  is  one  which  betrays  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  Malthusian  law,  and  which  men  should  by  this  time  feel 
ashamed  of  uttering,  as  it  is  has  been  so  often  exposed.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  remark  it,  when  next  he  hears  the  subject  spoken  of.  Men  say,  "  Aie 
idea  of  over  population  is  absurd ;  is  not  the  earth  wide,  and  many  parts 
of  it  uncultivated ;  and  is  not  an  immense  quantity  of  the  produce  wasted 
by  idlers,  who  have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with?"  Can  those 
who  utter  such  opinions,  suppose  that  the  ablest  political  economists  who 
have  existed  among  us,  have  devoted  their  chief  energies  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  palpable  absurdity — one  which  any  child  would  laugh  at?  Mr. 
Malthus  did  not  say  that  the  earth  was  absoUUely  over-peopled,  or  could 
not  support  far  more  inhabitants  than  now  exist ;  he  said  that  it  is  refa- 
9My  over-peopled,  and  has  been  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since 
the  birth  of  history ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  population  is  incomparably  hi;rher  than  that  of  the  increase  of 
food ;  so  that  population  not  only  easily  keeps  up  with  any  increase  of  food, 
that  can  possibly  take  place  in  an  old  country,  but  is  always  pushed 
beyond  it  by  the  force  of  the  great  sexual  instincts,  so  that  very  many  of 
the  people  (and  those  naturally  who  are  in  the  poorest  circumstances)  are 
fisarfuliy  straightened  and  over-worked  to  gain  subsistence;  nay,  are 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  others.  Population  and  food,  like  two 
runners  of  unequal  swiftness  chained  together,  advance  side  by 
side;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  former  is  so  immensely  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  necessarily  greatly  eheekA;  and 
the  checks  are  of  course  either  more  deatha  Otx  i««^T  X^ceOc^^ 
that  is,  either  positive  or  preventive.  TVi'ft  y'*'^'*'^^''^  ^^^^  ^=8*^ 
MExual  aterincnce,  if  so  great  an  evil,  ih&tVt  \a  imww  «AwspaSid>?s  "'a" 
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Hud  tux  more  people  sit  brought  into  tbe  world  tban  can  life  in  eoafc 
fort  OQ  the  eiiaiing  produce  ;  and  Uence  come  poverty  and  early  deaib. 
1e  if  only  in  new  colonies  like  America  and  AuEtTdliOt  tliut  food  can  te 
increased  at  all  in  tbe  same  ratio  as  populnCion,  end  hence  that  thelattcc 
caD  adrance  witb  itE  natural  capidity.  Bat  in  old  countries,  so  many 
uuaToidable  difficulties  attend  emigration,  increased  cultiTition,  or  any 
otter  conceiiahle  modes  ot  rapidly  increasing  tbe  food,  that  tbeyaia  quite 
ioadeqiiate  to  enable  it  Co  keepupviihnnchected  population.  If  these  ra- 
■aiuces  Keri  readily  aiailable,  they  would  vsry  sood  be  exhausted,  and  woaM 
long  eie  this  ham  been  exhausted.  Any  one  by  rellecting  □□  tlie  subject  wiH 
easily  see,  CbatCboy  never  can  be  made  so  available,  as  very  materially  to 
lighten  poverty,  even  far  a  few  short  years,  as  then  eSixts  ate  ipeediljp 
obliterated  by  increased  procreation ;  and  practically  we  know  tbat  tlMy 
never  hate  liad  this  effect,  nor  have  they  ever  permitted  pi^ulatian  in  •■ 
old  ouuDtr;  lo  eipand  at  aoything  approochiug  its  natural  ratio.  Ux. 
Ualtbos  ahowedall  these  thiags  incontrovertibly,  and  hence  made  it  *fi- 
parent  that  population  most  be,  atid  is,  most  powerfully  checked  in  (M 
countries  either  by  more  deaths  or  fewer  births ;  anil  therefore  tliat  the  oalf 
way  of  preveutiag  poverty  andoaily  death  is  dot  by  any  c race! Table meoaa 
of  increasing  tbe  produce  in  this  country  or  emigraiiug  to  another,  bat  hgr 
baying  fewer  children.  Aa  for  the  rich,  it  is  evident  that  althongh  tliei* 
were  no  ricb,  poverty  would  be  qaite  as  bad  or  worse ;  and  woiJd  oaJf 
dilTer  in  beian  universal,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  glaring  inequ^il^iei  'ai 
hnuian  eoudlUoai. 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  can  easily  cbEerve  the  euarmous  destrn*- 
tiou  caused  by  tbe  law  of  populatioa.  In  fishes  we  eeo  what  countlSM 
myriads  of  the  young  are  destroyed ;  in  the  ilomestic  animals,  as  dos> 
and  cats,  we  have  ouriielves  to  he  the  instruments  of  this  destructicn. 
Fsvecty,  or  habitual  difficulty  of  pro<^uring  food,  togothti  with  incessast 
•oil,  is  a  state  peculiar  to  man ;  and  it  is  by  it,  as  well  as  seioal  A- 
.^inenee  and  prostitution,  that  a  similar  deslrucUou  is  tSeclei,  just  n 
eertainly  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  lower  unim^  tiliough  in  a  more  eomplib- 
oated  manner.  The  average  of  life  in  mau  would  be.  proportionsJIy,  <■■ 
short  a*  it  is  in  all  ^e  inferior  animals,  were  it  not,  lirttly,  for  the  Oi- 
iitence  of  the  preventive  check,  both  branciiea  of  which,  moral  resliaLlt 
and  viae,  are  peculiar  to  him ;  and  scouudly,  iiisfreater  power  of  acquJiH 
ing  iacreased  food,  which  always  obriates  a.  pait  oi  the  necessa^f 
destruction. 

Those  who  talk  slightingly  of  the  "supply  aud  .demand  theory,"  or 
eietciie  their  wit  u^on  "  that  bug-beM  ef  ovei-population,''  do  not  know 
that  they  areiaughiDg  at  the  most  awCuland  overwhelmiag  laws,  tbat 
were  ever  apprehemled  by  mankind;  laws  whioli  are,  aad have  been  e*ar 
sjoce  oar  race  appeared  on  this  earth,  crushing  aBilgrindicg  us  to  pieces; 
and  wbicU  will  continue  tlirougboot  all  time  as  silently,  aud  as  inexor- 
ably tu  destroy  us,  unless  we  can  lind  a,  mode  of  escapiug  from  them. 
The  law  of  population  forsooth  is  a  par.tdoucaJ  abstraction,  and  daesm«t 
act  at  present,  if  it  ever  did  act,  on  human  afiairs  1  Alas  1  do  we  think  tWt 
jc  acU  tbe  less,  hecause  we  refuse  to  look  at  its  action  "  ' 
fMa  at  presast,  exactly  as  in  lU  pa&t.  t\miii.iu  <A&  c 
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neccuary  existence  of  the  preyentWe  and  positiye  check  to  population  ;  of 
poverty  and  early  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sexual  abstinence 
sr  abuse,  and  prostitution,  on  the  other.  Our  choice  at  this  hour  ia 
exactly  the  same,  as  was  that  of  our  forefathers  ;  namely,  between  moral 
restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  not  independent  of  them ;  and  whichever  of  them 
we  seek  to  mitigate,  we  must  necessarily  by  so  doing  aggravate  the  others. 
Thus  if  we  wish  to  avoid  premature  death,  and  to  raise  the  average  of 
life,  it  cdoojiQt  possibly  be  done  (while  food  is  increasing  at  its  usual  ratio) 
except  by  increasing  sexual  abstinence,  or  a  sexual  intercourse  whien 
hinders,  like  prostitution,  the  birth  of  children.  A  decrease  in  any  one  of 
the  three  immediate  checks,  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery,  is  necessarily 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  others.  In  this  way  we  see  that  pre- 
mature death  in  former  times  obviated  the  necessity  of  sexual  abstinence 
or  prostitution ;  while  the  longer  average  of  life  at  present  has  necessitated 
a  great  increase  of  these  two  evils. 

The  preventive  check,  in  the  shape  of  sexual  abstinence,  is  operating 
among  us  at  this  day  with  so  tremendous  a  power  as  was  probably  never 
before  known  in  the  world.  In  England  and  Wales  the  average  age  of 
first  marriages  among  the  men  is  twenty-five  years  and  eight  months  ; 
among  the  women  twenty-four  years  and  six  mouths.  Do  we  know  what 
these  numbers  imply  ?  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  unnatural 
sexual  lives  of  our  women,  that  twenty-four  years  and  a-half  seem  a  tole- 
rable average  age  for  the  first  gratification  of  the  powerful  passions,  which 
have  awakened  ten  years  previously.  These  numbers  show  that  the  re- 
productive powers  in  womeu  are  restrained  for  nearly  one-third  of  their 
sexual  life,  even  in  that  proportion  of  the  sex -who  do  marry.  But  im- 
mense numbers  never  marry,  nor  exercise  at  all  their  reproductive  powers. 
In  some  parts  of  England  and  in  many  counties  in  Scotland  the  proportion 
of  spinsters  is  as  high  as  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  women,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  upwards.  There  are  1 ,407)225  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  who  have  never  married ;  and  359,969  old  maids  of  the  age  of 
forty  and  upwards.  Those  who  ar6  at  all  aware  of  the  misery  and 
disease  of  sexual  abstinence,  will  be  able  to  form  a  slight  idea  of  the  suf- 
fering arising  from  this  form  of  the  preventive  check.  The  ten  years  of 
abstinence  before  the  average  age  of  marriage,  of  themselves  amply 
account  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  hysteria,  menstrual  diseases,  and 
the  other  evils  before  mentioned. 

Prostitution  is  the  mode,  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  old  countries  to 
palliate  in  some  measure  the  evils  of  want  of  love ;  and  to  treat  of  iu 
without  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  is  generally  done,  is  totally  useless. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary,  and  still  imperfectly  explained,  fact 
that  a  promiscuous  intercourse  tends  powerfully  to  hinder,  if  not  wholly 
to  destroy,  the  reproductive  powers  in  woman,  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  driven  to  utter  desperation  from  the  want  of  love,  as  welj 
as  of  food.    It  is  not  understood  by  those  who  treat  of  prostitution,  that 
its  increase  hitherto  has  lightened  the  other  necessary  checks  to  popula- 
tion«  moral  restraint  and  misery ;  and  therefore  has  been  on^  ^^"^^  ^^coas^ 
of  the  longer  average  of  life,  and  the  compa.T^V\s^  Y^fv\.^  ^1  VMsvvaft.^  ^^;;^ 
in  modem  times,      Oa  the  other  hand,  t\io&e  'w^wi  «fc^  ^a  ^^  ^;:«^  "^ 
prosiitation,  are  nnaware  of  the  ImmenEQ  T\aXMTiV  ^5Svw3\'0v^'8»  «^Y* 
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them;  namGlj,  tbat  thetebf,  ir other  tliiuge  rcm.iin  till  satue, Eexua 
itiueace  or  premature  deulli  must  be  inuresseit. 

Unless  the  necissii!/  ot  the  prevcutiTe  or  poiltive  checks  to  popolatiite 
be  perceived ;  unleu  it  he  cleiirlf  seen,  that  the;  mast  operate  iu  out 
form,  if  nat  iu  auother  ;  aud  that  though  individuals  mu^  eacaj/t  thet'i,  f^ 
-UK  cannot ;  humau  EoeieC]'  iE  a  hopeless  and  losoluhle  riddle. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  coiuprcheudiiig  the  principle  of  population  ariiei  frOj 
the  eitiaordinary  peculiarilj/  of  the  priucipla  itself.  It  differs  from  ^ 
truths  hitherto  discDierediu  this  awful  feature  :  that  two  gri^at  natnrj 
lawa  oTooi  constiCutioD  era»  focJkolWi  and  are  in  anCngonism;  or  1 
tbe  vords  of  Mr,  MalthuE,  that  "  human  beings  are  brought  into  Q 
«or]d  by  one  law  of  nature,  trho  by  another  law  oF  tiatore  cannot  besn>? 
ported."  BetveCD  these  tiro  crushiog  lawa  our  race  has  been,  a^ 
ii,  inex'iru.bly  devoted  to  miser}' and  grinding  destiuction  ;  and  vill  evM 
continuetobeso.unleswecanreconoile  this  antagunism.  In  ali  othV) 
matters  it  is  by  obedience  to  ihelaws  of  nature  that  our  safety  is  secorett 
but  in  the  case  of  the  reproductive  powers,  to  obey  their  natural  lavs  a 
certain  destruction  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  disobei/  them  is  uo  letL 
cettaiu  destruction.  It  was  annngnarded,  and  incorrect  comparison  nhi^ 
Mr.  llaltbus  made,  between  the  misery  rosultinE  from  multiplying  Wt 
fast,  and  the  tSects  of  intemperance  in  drink ;  in  the  former  case  it  ft 
tberiDrniiii  iiit,  uot  the  overuse  or  abuse  of  the  appetites,  which  is  destrnov 
tire.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  did  the  fanlt  lie  In  human  error,  the  dlfltcnltr, 
would  be  comparatively  tririal ;  but  the  question  is  infinitely  more  awfUl 
than  this,  indeed  is  totally  ditferent  from  aoy  other  which,  as  far  aa  I 
am  aware,  man  has  ever  had  to  solve  ;  it  is,  "can  we  escape  from  the  an-  ■ 
tajjoaism  of  two  lavs  of  Ifatwe  t "  Had  this  antagonism  not  eiistedt 
the  whole  past  and  present  history  of  our  race  would  bare  betu  radical^ 
different. 

'■Millions  and  millions  of  existences"  says  Mr.  Malthas  "have  bean 
destroyed  by  this  simple  canse."    This  antagonijTo  necasUalaa  the  cod-    | 
linaed  existence  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery — in  other  words  of 
tho  diseases  of  abstinence,  self-abuse  and  prostitution,  poverty  and  pra- 
mature  dcatli — In  all  old  countries  :  in  short,  of  the  great  social,  moral, 
and  physica!  evils,  which  exist  among  ni.    Tlie  ignorance  of  this  anl»-    , 
goni^m  ha?  renderHl  abortive  all  human  efforts  at  iraprorement:    la 
seeking,  with  Sisyphean  labour,  to  obey  more  fully  one  set  of  lavs,  men     ' 
bare  been/Dr«if  inl«  greater  disobedience  of  another,  no  less  Important. 

Those  who  vainly  try  to  remedy  poverty  by  the  usnal  routine  meani. 
of  education,  omigratiou,  charity,  or  political  changes,  do  not  reflect,  that 
the  problem  is  uot  to  leuore  the  existing  porerty  only,  but  also  thfl 
leiual  abstinence  anil  prostitution  ;  for  unless  this  is  done,  and  not  fttr 
one  geueratioa  only,  but  far  all  time,  the  same  over-crowded  state  it 
constantly  kcpl  cp  by  the  expansion  of  the  reproductive  powers.  Soch 
efforts  ate  exactly  at  delusive,  as  to  Beet  to  empty  a  cistorn,  while  the 
■tream  which  supplies  it,  i"  suffered  to  run  on  unheeded.  Poverly  it  a 
uxuai  gTietlion,  not  a  political  "t  a  charity  one  ;  and  cannot  possibly  b« 
MmeJiai  bf  any  other  tluia  lexuai  means.  It  is  one  of  the  great  senu] 
frobIaais,Ja£t  at  truly  as  abstinenca  or  pios\Uu.*,\oTi ',  iJii  defends  likn 
M(>n  apoa  the  raslrictiv e  lexaal  law,  iluavcteA  ^^  l&i  ■  '^'^'^^i. 
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PoTcrty  and  the  present  social  difficulties*  are  a  compromise  made  by 
mankind  in  this  and  all  preceeding  ages,  between  the  two  fearful  wants, 
— the  want  of  food  and  of  love.  Rather  than  resign  love,  rather 
than  practise  increased  sexual  abstinence,  and  so  check  population, 
they  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  smallest  proportion  of  food 
and  leisure  which  the  human  frame  could  for  a  season  endure.  The 
want  of  love  is  so  miserable  a  state  of  constraint,  and  moreover  so 
destructive  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  that  people  who  have  a 
choice  in  the  matter  will  rather  put  up  with  any  evils  than  endure  it. 
This  it  is,  which  roused  the  intense  disgust  against  the  inexorable  pop- 
ulation doctrines ;  and  has  made  men  steadily  refuse  to  look  at  them, 
but  rather  madly  cling  to  any  fallacious  hope,  that  might  present 
itself  elsewhere,  in  socialism,  emigration,  education,  &c.  \Vhat,  resigc 
more  lo7e  ?  when  even  at  present  our  life  is  a  constant  drudgery  and 
monotony,  when  there  is  already  not  the  sixth-part  of  these  sexual 
pleasures  among  us,  which  would  be  needed  to  make  our  society  a 
healthy  or  a  happy  one ;  resign  the  dearest  solace  of  our  life,>  the  poor 
man's  only  enjoyment,  and  the  poet's  brightest  dream  ?  there  is  mad- 
ness in  the  thought.  Instead  of  less  love,  we  need  infinitely  more 
love,  to  make  this  world  other  than  a  dreary  desert,  as  it  is  at  present 
to  the  sexual  sufferers,  whose  name  is  legion. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Mai  thus  proposed  for  the 
evils  of  over-population,  was  of  itself  such  a  frightful  evil,  that  all  men 
recoiled  from  it ;  and  loaded  with  invectives  the  man,  the  only  man,  who 
had  shewn  them  the  true  difficulties  of  their  life.    Bather  than  adopt 
his  remedy,  rather  than  renounce,  as  he  advised,  all  sexual  intercourse 
till  a  comparatively  late  age,  they  were  content  to  remain  sunk  in  the 
mire  of  poverty  and  hard  work ;  and  to  palliate  their  miseries  by  the 
old  routine  of  prostitution,  masturbation,  and  other  morbid  sexual 
outlets.    The  great  error  in  Mr.  Malthus's  reasoning  was,  that  he, 
like  most  of  the  moralists  of  his  and  our  own  age,  was  unaware  of  the 
fdghtful  evils,  and  fearful  natural  sin  of  sexual  abstinence.     The 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  sexual  intercourse  to  the  health  and  virtue  of 
both  man  and  woman^  is  the  most  fundamental  error  in  medical  and  moral 
philosophy.    However  clearly  Mr.  Malthus  saw  the  law  of  population 
he  by  no  means  fully  saw  its  awful  nature ;  for  he  did  not  see  the  evil 
of  one  of  his  three  necessary  checks,  namely,  sexual  abstinence.    The 
want  of  medical  knowledge,  added  to  the  erroneous  austerity  on  sexual 
matters,  prevented  him  from  recognising  them ;  made  him  unhesita- 
tingly advocate  the  increase  of  sexual  abstinence,  one  of  the  most 
terrible  causes  of  disease  and  suffering  in  modern  times ;  and  thus 
threw  him  into  strong  antagonism  with  all  those,  who  had  deeply  seen 
and  felt  this.    He  did  not  recognise  the  fact,  that  these  evils  are  so 
enormous  as  to  render  his  proposed  remedies  totally  impracticable  and 
visionary.    They  are  impracticable,  because  they  are  worse,  I  firmly 
l^lieve,  than  the  evils  they  propose  to  cure.    A  society  in  which  all 
men  and  women  should  restrain  their  sexual  desires  till  the  age  of 
thirty  or  upwards,  would  be  a  scene  of  such  horrible  rest^aint^  ancb. 
mbsenee  of  manlioeBs  and  nature,  smcli  Yrl^^'^t^iQii^  ^gscftXa^  ^^bkmah 
ipenBBtorrbcea,  iAloroiAs,  hyttcffia,  and  «X\  Ite^KlfikiA^dkiC^^^fisiss^s^ 
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cnfeeblcment  fl.ni]  morbidity,  that  it  would  be  nest 
Hnd  a  eiogle  beoltbf  or  natural  indiTidual.    If  we  aie  to  dream 
Otupias  ib?;  aboiild  at  least  be  of  a  somewbat  ajore  desirable  cboraoo 
ter.    Tbe  lilBecetiCB  Iwlween  bucIi  a  state  of  society  and  tbe  preM 
oQc,  woald  be,  tbit  tbc  niiseriDs  would  be  more  equally  distributed,! 
tbat  ao  one  vonld  bare  a  life  wortb  tbe  possessing. 

Nn ;  if  there  be  no  otber  means  of  increaiinf;  the  proportion  of  i 
and  leistire  among  mankind,  than  tbat  of  sacrificing  tbe  love,  liui 
iilTairB  are  hopeless.  It  will  not,  it  cannot  be  done ;  and  all  but 
eUTort  will  be  a  mere  oscillation,  a  mere  higgling  between  the^c 
necessaries  of  life,  as  it  bas  been  bitbcrlo  in  ^  old  connlries.  ^.^^ 
resign  either  food  or  love  is  despair  and  deiith ;  and  that  is  tlie  oah 
cboioe  whicli  mankind  has  yet  had.  If  we  cannot  h^ive  both,  tbers  i 
no  happiness  orrirtuc  for  man;  and  human  society  must  ever  on 
tinue,  as  it  ever  hai!  been,  a  scene  of  confusion,  wliere  the  stroj 
strangle  the  wealc.  and  whore  the  only  progieRa,  if  progress  it  is  to  L. 
oalled,  ba^  been  ia  tiie  changed  form,  and  more  equa!  distiibutioil  40 
the  miEccies. 

The  real  problem  for  solntion  is;  to  remove  bolk  the  altetnatillli 
wiJs,  {ireTBntive  and  poaitive,  of  the  law  of  population ;  to  ss 
KiXiiet;  (tom  the  oecessaiy  existence  of  mora!  restraint,  viae,  or  miseW 
— sexoal  abstinence,  pnsstiutlion,  and  poverty— vbich  ace  ingrainad. 
into  all  old  oonntiies.  Tbe  usual  attempts  at  aalutios — emigrating 
socialism,  change  in  the  government,  pulling  (}own  the  church,  tl^. 
ariatocracy,  and  the  ricb,  the  spread  of  religion  or  education — stUl 
repeated  in  peraisteDt  ignorance  or  contempt  <i(  ttc  law  of  popnlatiott, 
!□  the  face  o!  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  demonstrations  of  "~ 
MaltbuH  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  past  history  of  our  race, 
futile.  The  eolution  proposed  by  Hi.  Maltlios,  although  guided  bf 
■a,  prolbund  knowledge  of  the  true  caiue  of  the  evils,  (and  therefore  Uw 
only  one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of  beiEtg  right),  was  in  factao- 
solution  at  all ;  it  merely  reeommenda.  as  a  remedy  for  tbe  difflciil>- 
tiss,  the  very  thing,  namely,  sexual  abstinence,  which  iteetf  constilntoi 
the  difficulty. 

The  hopes  oFma.n  lie  in  a  notahell ;  they  are  all  comprehended 
title  question  of  qiieationii-~Is  it  fobeibui  to  u.vvg  both  food  a 
I.OVE?  Is  it  posiiible  tliat  each  individual  among  us  can  have  a  d 
share  of  food,  love,  and  leisure?  in  other  words,  is  it  poseible  tu  rec< 
ciie  the  antot^nism  of  the  two  laws  of  nature,  und  to  esuape  (rem  thn 
Borrers  of  mutunl  destruction  ? 

1  firmly  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  pusatble,  and  that  this  greatest  tt 
haman  difficulties  biia  only  to  bo  olearly  perceived  and  determiiked^f 
apppoiushed,  to  be  ultimately  overcome.  But  it  is  evident  on  the  oo^ 
«et,  that  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  must  be  very  diS> 
i^nt  ttom  any  that  have  been  hitherto  tried,  since  all  these  haim 
been  so  utterly  inadequate.  It  is  evident,  that  It  can  be  by  no  sligU 
palliative  measures,  such  as  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to,  and  whjoh 
li«vc  l)ecn  all  rendered  abortive  by  the  principle  of  population,  Uwl 
■»Bf  re*t  improreweat  can  be  efiGcled;  but,  Vta.^.-ae  tomsV.  ^q  t»  tihf 
iroe  root  of  tbe  maiter    which  is  a  leniol  one,  *TOi  \.\ibX  wibib  s(^ 
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rmdUal  change  in  the  pexuai  IHe  and  opinions  of  mankind  is  required 
before  it  is  even  possible  to  escape  from  these  evils. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prefudge  this  greatest  of 
questions,  nor  to  allow  commonly  received  opinions  to  divert  him  fr6m 
it«  steadfast  consideration.  If  he  be  deeply  penetrated  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  horrible 'state  of  human  affairs  at  present  existing  in  old 
coantries ;  of  the  utter  hoUowness  and  worthlessneas  of  our  social 
fiibric ;  and  <tf  the  delnsive  nature  of  all  our  schemes  of  morality, 
religion,  medicine,  ftc,  nesitralised  as  they  are  by  the  principle  of 
population;  he  will  perceive  that  a  change  is  to  be  sought  at  all 
iiazards,  and  if  it  cannot  be  got,  that  human  society  cannot  be  expected 
long  to  haDg  together.  When  once  the  population  truths  and  the 
mutual  destruction  of  mankind  become  generally  known,  (and  ikey 
'ainst  be  before  long),  all  will  perceive,  that  a  thorough  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  of  sexual  morality,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  fur  the  present  Btat«»  «f  things  is  incapable  of 
sontinuanee. 

There  is  a  way,  and  but  one  possible  way,  of  surmounting  these 
erila,  and  of  securing  for  each  Individual  among  us  a  fair  share  of 
food,  love,  and  leisure;  without  which  human  society  Is  a  chaotic 
scene  of  selfishness,  injustice,  and  misery.  I  believe  too,  that  this 
means,  however  strange  it  may  be  to  the  common  ideas  upon  sexual 
matters,  contains  within  itself  little  real  evil,  or  at  least  the  smsdlest 
possible  amount  of  evil,  which  the  laws  of  population  leave  us  the 
choice  of.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  time,  however  much  oppo- 
sition it  may  at  first  meet  with,  it  will  be  universally  adopted ;  for  I 
will  defy  human  ingenuity  to  imagine  the  bare  possibility  of  any  other 
escape  from  the  economical  and  sexual  evils  of  old  States,  when  the 
magDitude  of  the  difficulties  from  the  want  of  food  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  love  on  the  other,  is  duly  recognised. 

The  means  I  q)eak  of,  the  only  means  by  which  the  Tirtue  and  the 

Srogress  of  mai^nd  are  rendered  possible,  is  Pksvxntive  Sexual 
HTxaoouasE.  By  this  Is  meant  sexual  intercourse,  where  precautions 
sjpe  used  to  prevent  impregnation.  In  this  way  love  would  be  ob- 
tained, without  entailing  upon  us  the  want  of  food  and  leisure,  by 
ovsrorowiding  the  population. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  first — Is  this  possible,  and  in  what  way  ? 
second — Can  it  be  done  without  causine  moral  and  physical  evil  ? 

In  answering  the  first  question,  I  will  give  an  account,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquunted  with  them,  of  the  different  modes  in  which  preventive  sex- 
ual intercourse  has  been  tried  or  proposed ;  for  it  most  not  be  thought 
that  these  means  of  checking  popfdation  are  new  or  unusual ;  they  are 
on  the  contrary  I  believe,  very  common,  both  in  this  country  and  still 
more  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  People  have  been  driven  to 
:devi8e  and  adopt  them  in  numberless  instances,  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  their  families,  or  to  avoid  having  offspring  in  an  unmarried  inti- 
maey.  I  shall  first  give  the  great  method  of  preventive  intercourse, 
proposed  by  M.  Baciborski,  of  whoae  \mpoT\asv\.  ^^YiJyt^xsSNSs^a*  Va  *^ 
ibjBialQgy  cf  the  female  sexual  (wa^xi^i  1  ^i«^fe  «^J«jws.  ^j^esw^*  ^«v^ 


TieWB  ore  pecnliarlf  Interesting,  m  being  expresely  intended  to  eoust^v- 
act  the  population  evlU. 

He  iaya,  "  In  marryinp  girla  in  oar  climates  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  we  leave  tbem  from  twenty-tour  to  tweatT- 
Bii  years  for  reproduotjan.  L^t  nut  tbe  length  of  this  period  terniy 
tbe  disciplea  of  Maltlins.  Sdence  Uos  oow  the  meana  of  reaiiutiiii 
them.  She  can  offer  them  means  capable  of  arreBting  in  time  a  npia 
Increase  of  the  popniatlon.  In  encli  family  wbicb  is  menatied  by  U.  , 
Those  means  are  bat  the  oonseqnence  of  the  progress  of  the  pbysiulogy 
>F  tbe  apociea.  It  is  do  longer  with  tbe  Uealruction  of  living  beliiiti. 
nor  the  forced  abortionn  of  beings  ready  to  live,  that  we  have  to  do. 
Bemedies  of  this  kind  are  destined  to  remain  far  ever  in  the  haodi  of 
barbaroan  nations,  inaccessible  to  the  lights  of  the  Christian  reli^on 
and  of  pbilosophy,"  Tb^meansborccommendsls,  "  to  adopt  acertain 
order  in  sexual  intercotirsfl.  It  resnlts  from  my  investigations,  that, 
thongh  there  may  not  be  periods,  as  it,  Poncbet  has  lately  asserted, 
nheii  conception  is  pliysically  impossible,  tbere  are  nevertheleM 
periods,  whoi  it  is  inflnitely  less  likely  to  bappea  than  at  olher«. 
thas  I  buvefbund,  that  in  one  hundred  women  we  cannot  reckon  mot« 
(ban  siK  or  seven  at  the  outside,  who  become  pregnant  at  periods  cod- 
^derably  distant  fVom  the  mensCrual  epoub.  In  most  women,  coDcep- 
tiOQ  dates  from  intsrcoorse  eithi^r  during  menstruation,  or  a  few  days 
before  or  alter  it.  Hence  it  results,  that  in  abatnining  IVom  interconne 
from  the  second  or  third  day  before  tbe  menslrunl  epoch  till  the  eigbth 
day  after  it,  one  may  be  certain  to  diminisb  considerably  the  ohanow 
of  reproduction."  f 

M.  BischoiT,  the  celebrated  German  pby^iu'ogiit,  is  nea]']y  of  tl^r 
same  opinion.  He  says  that  the  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary  in  womi^: 
when  menstruation  is  just  about  to  cease,  and  that,  tobeimpregnalel^ 
it  must  meet  the  semen  in  tbe  oviduct ;  bence,  be  says,  sexual  fntolb. 
course,  to  be  ft'uitful,  must  take  place  withinfrom  eight  or  twelve  dayt 
after  the  menatrnal  period.  Professor  Naegele,  who  is  aoknowl^dwi^ 
to  be  perhaps  the  first  living  autbority  on  midwifery,  is  acoustomedS 
reckou  the  duration  of  pregnancy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  siDOt: 
'.be  last  meoitraal  period ;  arid  he  says  that  in  normal  cases  he  b4B< 
never  been  wrong  by  this  calculiitiou.  Very  many  other  physiolo^Bl* 
and  phyaician»  have  tbe  same  views,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  haV* 
much  the  greatest  weii;ht  of  evidenca  on  their  i^jile. 

If  these  views  be  true,  (and  they  have  every  appearance  of  trnth,) 
thej  almost  of  tbemselres  surmount  the  population  difficnlty  i  and  an 
of  an  importance  to  mankind,  wbicb  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  X 
do  not  know  bow  far  they  aro  true.  On  account  of  the  rigid  aatt 
rninous  secreoy,  Ibat  is  kept  up  on  all  sexual  subjects,  no  individod 
gives  tbe  result  of  bis  or  her  experience  on  these  matters ;  and  II 
Is  almost  impossible  to  asoerti^n,  wbetber  sueb  means  bare  been  trle^ 
and  wbethcr  they  have  been  found  efficacious  or  not.  Unless  tUi 
secrecy  and  mystery  be  got  rid  of,  and  sexual  subjects  be  discuBiM 
freetj  amon^  us,  the  greatest  of  all  human  dinioulties  must  rcntdB 
mtfU-Jed/n  obscurity.    Probably  the  chief  ie«.»ou  Vlia*.  \ifc^  Qv^iiiMi  Ok 
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dlKossion  of  the  question  of  preyentive  intercoorse*  has  been  the  feel* 
faigt  that  if  snch  intercourse  were  shown  to  be  of  easy  accomplishment, 
it  would  lead  to  an  immense  amount  of  unmarried  love.  Women,  if  they 
kid  not  the  fear  of  becoming  pregnant  before  their  eyes,  would  indulge 
their  sexual  desires,  just  as  men  do.  Hence  the  rehement  prejudices  in 
Civoar  of  our  present  code  of  sexual  moraJiOy,  and  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, together  with  the  determined  hostility  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
mmarrieid  intercourse,  at  least  on  the  part  of  women,  are  the  chief  obsta- 
eles  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  aU  tubjects^  prerentif* 
aemal  intercourse. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  these  distinguished  men,  it  is  only.  ' 
necessary  for  woman  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  during  a  certain 
part  of  die  month ;  and  this  would  leave  them  about  the  half  of  each 
month  for  the  free  indulgence  of  their  sexual  appetites,  without  the 
danger  of  adding  to  an  over-crowded  population.  This,  if  true,  would  be 
a  boon  of  incomparable  value ;  and  if  even  this  amount  of  sexual  inter- 
eonrse  were  available  to  all  women,  it  would  probably  prevent  in  great 
measure  the  evils  of  sexual  morbidity,  repressed  sexual  desires,  and  un- 
eaerdsed  sexual  organs,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  numberless  cases  of 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  diseases  of  menstruation.  Nothing  could  be  of 
greater  value  to  mankind,  than  to  know  how  far  these  views  are  true ; 
and  this  can  only  be  brought  about,  by  an  ample  experience  of  them, 
firedy  laid  before  the  public. 

Bnt  besides  these  preventive  means,  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
oneiY  and  which  are  as  yet  scarcely  at  all  known  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
there  are  others,  which  are  much  more  widely  known,  and  much  more 
generally  adopted.  Dr.  Ashwell  alludes  to  these,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
when  he  says  that  incomplete  sexual  intercourse  is,  he  fears,  not  unfre- 
firequently  practised,  to  avoid  adding  to  the  caws  of  an  already  numerous 
fainily.  The  means  to  which  he  refers,  are  the  unnatural  or  mechanical 
oiiest  which  are  of  dififerent  kinds ;  but  have  all  the  same  object,  namely* 
to  avoid  impregnation,  by  preventing  the  seminal  fluid  from  entering  the 
womb*  and  thus  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cell,  which 
Is  the  essential  part  of  impregnation.  In  this  way  the  accessory  and 
■eniatbnal  part  of  the  veneresu  act  is  obtained,  while  the  essential  and 
unoonscions  part  is  avoided.  This  is  done  either  by  the  withdrawal  oi 
the  penis  immediately  before  ejaculation  takes  place,  (which  is  very  fre- 
onently  practised  both  by  married  and  unmarried  men) ;  by  the  use  of 
toe  iheath,  (which  is  also  very  frequent,  bnt  more  so  on  the  continent 
than  in  this  country) ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the 
vagina,  to  as  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  lies  high  up  in  the 
vagina ;  or  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  into  the  vagina  immediately 
after  coition. 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  physically  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
nervous  disorder  and  sexual  enfeeblement  and  congestion,  from  the  sud- 
den interruption  it  gives  to  the  venereal  act,  whose  pleasure  moreover  it 
interferes  with.  The  second,  namely  the  sheath,  dulls  the  enjoyment, 
and  frequently  produces  impotence  in  the  man  and  disgust  in  both^a.rtU&\ 
io  that  it  als9  js  inj^riouj. 
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TtiesG  olijecciuiu  howeTCC  do  not,  1  belien,  uppT?  to  ths  thttd,  namd 
tbe  intra iluction  of  a  fpoagd  DC  lume  ocher  substanco,  ta  ^trd  I 
nuutb  of  the  \ronib.  This  coald  be  easily  dune  by  the  wamaa,  sad  wot 
■cu'cely,  it  Bppeari  ta  me,  interfere  at  all  in  the  aeiual  pleuoies.  n 
liaTa  iny  prejuiiicial  effect  on  tbs  LciUth  of  either  pnrty.  (Any  prerei 
tiTB  means,  to  be  satisioctor;,  most  ba  used  by  the  moman,  as  it  spa 
the  paesiun  and  i  mpnlsiveness  of  the  renereal  act,  if  Uie  taaa  hara 
think  of  tbem.)  1  do  not  know  haw  far  this  prevr'ative  means  has  bo 
tried,  or  vlth  vhat  inccesi,  but  I  earnestly  h'jpe  and  beliere,  th 
either  it,  or  sotne  analoguus  simple  raeaas,  will  proTe  to  be  tad 
factdiity  available  for  the  grand  abject,  the  praetic^  tohuion  of  tl 
greatest  human  difficnities, — a  prerentire  seinal  intarconrEe,  of  eai , 
adoption,  and  not  of  a  physically  injnrions  nature.  The  iiijeotiea  « 
tepid  water  into  the  ragina.  iinmediu.tely  after  iotercoui'ie,  wi'uld  all 
be  a  Tery  etTectual  meam  of  preventing  impregnation;  as  it  i  ~  '" 
vgxb  away  the  seminal  fluid,  and  also,  as  Wagner  asserts,  dc 
tlie  feenndatiHg  proportiHi  of  the  spennatuiooids,  whose  mowi 
Epeedily  cease  in  pure  water. 

By  far  tbe  best  of  tbeie  mechanical  means  I  shonid  take  to  b 
sponge,  and  it  might  be  uted  daring  that  part  of  the  mon'.b,  in  i 
fecundation  can  take  placsi  or,  if  H.  Rariborski's  riews  pro.e  erroi 
might  still,  of  itself.  sormaiiQt  the  population  ditSculties.    Tbe  si 
desires  in  women  are  |>enerally  strongest  just  after  meustruatioo,  (i 
that  that  is  the  time,  whan  they  are  most  liable  to  impregnation  ;)  and'^ 
wonld  bo  an  enormous  evil  to  Uie  female  sex,  which  woald  render  tb«i 
life  much  more  irksome  chao  maa'i,  if  their  strangest  desires  were  te-l 
Bystematicallr  denied,  aad  they  were  only  to  bare  one  half,  and  that  tb 
least  enjoyable  half,  of  their  seioal  gratification.    Tlie  law  of  populatill 
has  always  pressed  mare  bearily  on  woman  than  on    mnri    (except  1 
respHCi  of  thewQnt  of  fciaurs)  on  acconntot  Ihedifl'crent  seinal  conditiOB 
uf  the  two  1  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  its  e^ 

I  beliere  that  by  the  natural  means  proposed  by  M.  Rociborski,  at 
tb*  mechanical  ones  mentiuned  abore,  or  others  which  may  be  discoren 
ta  be  more  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  hare  a  prerenti* 
aeiual  intercourse,  which  would  enable  mankind  to  surmonnt  (he  grealM 
est  of  all  tb^r  diflicQltiei,  and  to  obtain  a  sulBciency  of  food,  vitboolp 
the  sacrifice  of  loFe.  No  greater  boon  conld  be  conferred  on  mankinil» 
than  to  increase  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  these  prerenthV' 
means ;  and  erery  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  by  f ' 
wide  induction  of  indiridual  eiperiencc.  It  is  very  possible  that  si  — ** 
maani  superior  to  any  of  the  above  mlebl  be  devised  ;  and  there  is 
la  the  whole  range  of  human  thongfat  a  single  subjL'ct,  on  wl 
ingenuity  could  be  so  luluably  exercised. 

Tha  second  qoeitian  was,  can  these  means  be  used  without  eansiag* 
physical  and  moral  evils!  I  Grmly  believe  that  they  can  ;  or  at  Ir*™" 
that  the  evils  they  may  canse,  would  be  totally  iniignificBot  when  « 
pared  with  tbe  present  ones,  nrising  from  the  principleofpopniation.  Iflj' 
these  means,  together  with  other  changes  in  our  semal  code  of  which  I' 
tba/I  speak  hereafter,  each  woman  in  out  Mwiely  TOuld  have  a  due  shMW 
»f  the pleataies  aflerg,  aQj  also  ottliBblBssliipolniDlVa\itisA,\va'^-^wi« 
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li  me  that  Ihis  conld  be  done^  with  little,  if  ansr,  necessary  injury  to  the 
health.      The  question  is  just  this,  could  woman  live  a  heakhy  life,  if  she 
permitted  impregnation  to  take  place  only  twice  or  thrice  in  her  lifetime, 
and  prevented  it  in  the  modes  mentioned  above  at  aU  other  timet  ?      I 
believe  not  only  that  the  arerage  of  female  health  woold  be  immeasurably 
improved,  if  tlus  were  generally  done  throughout  our  society,  but  that  the 
life  of  woman  could  be  perfectly  healthy  in  Uiese  circumstances  ;  that  two 
or  three  children  are  suffijoient  to  maintain  the  health  of  her  sexual  or- 
gana ;  and  that  a  doe  amount  of  prei^ntive  intercourse  during  the  rest  - 
of  life,  would  have  a  purely  beneficial  eflSBct  upon  her  health,  physically 
and  morally.      Impregnation  and  child-birth  are  certainly  of  the  rery 
greatest  importance  te  the  health  and  happiness  of  woman,  and  hence   * 
erery  woman  should  produce  her  fair  share  of  ofFSspring ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  two  or  three  children  during  life  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  these  advantages.      If  such  be  not  the  case,  alas  for  woman! 
for  otherwise  it  is  abeMxhfunpossiblU  to  make  the  life  of  the  sex  a  healthy 
one. 

As  regards  the  moral  side  of  the  question  of  preventive  sexual  inter- 
oonne,  many  people  have  an  objection  to  it,  because,  they  say,  it  is 
wmatural.  Bat  sexual  abstinence  is  infinitely  more  unnatural ;  in  fact 
it  is  so  unnatural,  and  therefore  sinful,  that  it  is  totally  incompatible 
with  health  and  happiness,  and  produces  the  most  wide-spread  and 
desolating  diseases.  It  is  granted  that  preventive  intercourse  is  unnatural, 
bat  the  circumstances  of  our  life  leave  us  no  alternative  .  If  we  were 
to  obey  all  the  natural  impulses,  and  fellow  our  sexual  desires  like  the 
inferior  anmals,  which  live  a  natural  life,  we  would  be  forced  to  prey 
upon  and  check  the  growth  of  each  other,  just  as  they  do.  We  must  of 
an  absolute  necessity  act  unnaturally;  and  the  only  choice  left  us  is 
to  take  the  course  from  which  the  smallest  amount  of  physical  and 
moral  evil  will  result.  It  is  not  with  nature  that  preventive  intercourse 
is  to  be  compared,  but  with  the  other  necessary  checks  to  population, 
sexnai  abstinence,  prostitution,  and  poverty.  We  have  to  choose  between 
these  checks,  not  independent  of  them. 

Some  people  object  to  preventive  intercourse,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mur- 
der, and  that  by  it  a  life  is  lost  to  the  world.  This  is  akin  to  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  Hindoos,  lest  any  child  should  remain  unborn, 
which  makes  them  marry  every  girl  immediately  after  her  first  men- 
struation ;  the  eonsequenoe  being,  that  the  miserable  people  are  sunk 
in  the  most  hopeless  mire  of  poverty,  and  are  decimated  by  the  positive 
check  to  popuiation,  in  the  shape  of  periodical  famines,  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  wliere  the  preventive  check  is  not 
attended  to.  Potential  children  are  lost  to  the  world  cvery-day  ;  every 
time  that  a  woman  menstruates,  or  a  man's  seminal  tluid  is  re-absorbed 
or  discharged  without  reproduction,  a  child  is  lost ;  in  short  exactly  as 
many  children  are  lost  to  the  world  in  this  way,  as  form  the  difiference 
between  the  number  bom  in  a  country  doublinff  its  population,  as  the 
United  States  do,  in  twenty-five  years,  and  an  old  country  whose  popu* 
lation  is  nearly  stationary. 

But  it  is  a  total  confusion  of  ideas  to  coitmcX,  -^tc^ciiMvj^  'w^^rx^-nsw^ 
with  infanticide.    The  moment  a  livLmaii  ftrnXst-j^  Sa  ^i^^^sft^  M  "^^ 
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DDion  of  the  spermatozouid  vitli  tbs  egg,  i 
the  adult,  anil  Co  take  iC  away  is  murder-,  bat  to  praieal  impregnalion 
is  a  totally  different  matter.      We  do  prevent  impregnatian  crery  day, 
vL?n  we  refrain  from  leiual  ictereoarse;  and  we  da  wasie  leminsl 
Quid  and  eggs  erery  day,  aad  tbe  only  aheraatiTe  loft  us  ie  nut  wbethu 
or  DoB  tbey  sball  be  wasted,  bnt  wbetber  or  not  we  DnreelTes  sliall  imt* 
wasted  and  destroyed  along  witb  them.    <■  We  must  do  no  harm  to  a^li 
one,"  is  the  golden  mle  of  morality,  and  tberefore  tbe  yonng  cmbrjiuB 
wben  formed,  is  loTiolable  ;    but  bi/ore  it  is  formed,  its  elcmentii  are  JUmB 
Hke  tbe  otber  secretious  of  the  body,  utterly  d eg ti Cute  of  an  independe^^^ 

Those  who  make  baseless  accusatiODs  agaiasc  preTeative  intercoura^H 
should  rather  look  to  their  ova  actions  ;  which  must  before  long  rise  i^^| 
in  fearful  jud^rmeut  agaiust  many,   whose  seiual  conduct  hss   beeBH^, 
thought  blameless.     Instead  of  being  murder,  preveniioe  t/Uercaursi  u  tlu 
Old//  possibU  mode  of  prtsenling  nuirder,  which,   as  has   been  already 
shown  in  ipeakicg  of  the  mutual  destruction  of  mankind,  is  taking  place 
around  us  in  society  eiery  moment,  in  its  most  iniidious  and  painful 
forms.    Instead  of  being  immoral,  prevailivi  intercousi  is  the  onl^  poiii- 
hit  tua'j  of  inlroduciig  real  moralili/  into    humait   aodcl;/,   where  it  haa^| 
hitherto  been  a  mere  name ;   and  although  I  cannot  tell  what  erilii  m^^l 
be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  yet  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  U$^| 
few  and  slight,  and  feel  deeply  conrinced  that,   compared  with  thl^| 
present  eyila,  they  will  be  found  to  be  totally  insignificant,  ^| 

PreTenti«e  sexual  ioterconrse  then,  ia  the  mode,  and  the  only  possibltiM 
mode,  of  reconciling  tbe  opposing  difficulties  of  the  population  pro bleiii.)^| 
and  is  tht  only  pottibie  toliition  for  the  great  social  evils  of  this  and  ottua^l 
old  countries.     I  stake  my  IIm,  I  would  stake  a  thousand  iires,  on  tba.., 
truth  of  this.    There  is  no  subject  on  which  I  bare  thought  so  long,  and 
felt  so  deppiy,  as  the  sexual  one.    It  has  been  ever  present  to  me  for  many 
years  ;  and  lung  before  1  read  the  works  of  Sir,  MakLus  and  Mr.  Mill, 
my  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  evils  I  saw  and  read  of,  from  seiual  absti- 
nence, and  other  sexual  dilficutties  and  diseases.    At  that  time  I  had-^ 
little  idea  of  the  iron-hand  of  necessity,  which  was  causing  all  tUl     ' 
deprlTation  and  misery,  and  blamed  for  it,  as  many  hare  done,  the  tyran 
'    ir  moral  codes,  and  the  monopoly  of  our  sexual  institutions ;  '    '  ' 


Maltbus's  great  work  revealed  to  me  the  real  source  of  the  evil.     1  tiMM 
saw  that  the  marriage  monopoly  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  sexnui 
e  than  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  was  thid 


cause  oF  poverty;  but  that  it  arose  from  the ineiorablo  ...  .  , 
checking  popniation,  and  keeping  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  food.  Ma 
riage  was  a  mere  outpost,  which  screened  from  view  the  foe,  which  w_ 
destroying  us.  Tbe  two  great  opposing  difficulties  then  stood  out  in  dMIf 
elearefit  light ;  those  from  want  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  which  I  had  H 
long  lamented,  and  chose  from  want  of  food,  which,  as  1  learned  froM 
Mr.  Maltbus,  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  former.  I  saw  thaiit_ 
that  the  sezaal  evils  and  Che  evils  of  poverty  were  in  fact  merely  tmtj 
different  forms  of  the  saioe  grand  evil,  caused  by  tbe  law  of  popttlatiottjiil 
tbu  bo'Ji  apr»ag  from  the  wmeuinicatandcmtidhe  cured,  iTcurablatt 
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illy  only  by  the  same  remedy.  Was  this  possiUe  ¥  did  their  core  lie  in  the 
■•tare  of  thinffs  ?  could  these  difficulties  be  reconciled  ?  for,  if  they  oouid 
not,  the  more  deeply  I  considered  the  question,  the  more  hopeless  appeared 
ksman  afi^irs.  By  prerrentiTO  sexual  intercourse,  and  by  this  alone, 
they  can,  I  beliera,  be  perfectly  reconciled.  It  is  not  without  a  Ions  and 
anxious  scrutiny  from  all  the  points  of  yiew  within  my  reach,  that  Ina¥« 
been  led  to  this  conclusion ;  and  I  feel  earnestly  conyinoed,  that  it  will 
prote  a  true  means  of  escape  from  the  social  evils.  If  it  should  not,  alas 
liMr  oar  race !  In  that  case  this  work,  aod  every  other  work  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  any  subject,  have  been  written  in  vain ;  and  are 
impotent  to  produce  any  real  improvement  in  human  destiny. 

Bat  even  although  preventive  intercourse  wereuniversiJly  adopted,  and 
iovind  to  be  sufficient  for  its  object,  it  would  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
medy the  sexual  evils,  although  it  would  greatly  mitigate  them :  and 
although  it  might  wholly  remove  poverty.  Many  of  the  sexual  evils 
most  widely  spread  among  us,  depend  directly  upon  the  errors  of  our 
eode  of  sexual  morality.  According  to  this  code,  all  love  except  married 
love,  is  considered  sinful.  Marriage,  it  is  held  moreover,  should  bind 
people  together  for  life,  without  leaving  them  the  power  of  indulging  in 
any  other  sexual  intimacy,  or  of  divorce  from  each  other,  unless  either 
tiie  husband  or  wife  commits  adultery.  If  this,  which  is  the  view  of  mar- 
Tiage  generally  entertained  in  this  country,  were  to  continue,  there  are 
veij  many  fearful  sexual  evils  which  could  not  be  removed. 

ia  the  first  place,  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  grand  object  of  any  social 
iutitation  for  uniting  the  sexes  ?  It  is,  that  each  indwidtuU  in  aodeiy^  every 
man  and  vfoman,  ahotSd  have  a  fair  share  of  the  bleesmgt  of  love  and  qf  off- 

r'ng^  and  that  the  children  should  he  duly  provided  for.  But  if  marriage  be 
only  honorable  way  of  obtaining  sexual  and  parental  pleasures,  very 
many  must  be  excluded  from  them ;  for,  even  supposing  that  there  were 
Toom  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reproductive  powers,  as  in  America,  or 
that  by  preventive  intercourse  the  proportion  of  children  in  each  faxnily 
were  to  be  small,  so  &s  to  allow  of  a  great  many  marriages,  still  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  women,  and  even  of  men,  who  from  plain- 
ness and  other  unattractive  qualities,  would  find  no  one,  who  would  be 
vilHng  to  be  rigidly  bound  to  them  for  Ufe.  Even  in  America  there  are, 
I  bdieve,  not  a  few  old  maids.  Were  these  inevitable  cases  still  fewer, 
tiiey  would  be  enough  of  themselves  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  marriage. 
In  this  country,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  the  female  sex,  very 
many  would  necessarily  remain  single,  though  every  man  were  to  marry. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  is  highest,  the  census  of 
1851  shows  that  there  are  110  women  to  100  men;  a  fact  which 
of  itself,  under  our  present  sexual  code,  reveals  an  immensity  of  suffer- 
ing. 

But  these  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  miseries,  which  the  rigorous  in- 
stitution of  marriage  inevitably  causes.  Marriage  Is  based  upon  the 
Idea,  that  constant  and  unvarying  love  is  the  only  one,  which  is  pure  and 
honourable,  and  which  should  be  recognised  as  morally  good.  But  there 
eould  not  le  a  greater  error  than  this.  Love  is^  like  all  <^t^<».  ^Koafi^ax 
passions  and  appetites,  subject  to  changj^  tovn&%  ^  ^^isS^  ^^a!^^  "^^^ 
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»  from  varkty  in  its  objflols ;  and  I  .  __ 

ittoaainTirmhlechnnnel  is  to  try  to  alter  Iha  lawsof  ils  nature.  Taatb, 
when  (be  pisssion  is  strongest,  ie  eipeciaJly  prone  to  chango,  aoeofding 
to  Cbe  beautiful  commarK)  of  Mature,  «ba  inteads  lbu.t  our  experiences 
■faonid  bo  Tarieil,  and  our  differeat  fuultiei  and  emations  called  foitb. 
To  deplore  this  inconstancy  iu  youth,  or  tocalt  itaninstanceof  perveriity, 
or  original  sin,  is  to  think  t«  set  onrselres  abOTO  the  visdoin  or  Nalnre. 
A.  yoaDB  man  and  voman  at  puberty,  when  their  new  scniea  are 
avakened,  fall  in  lore  vitb  the  fint  tolerably  fair  face  thejr  meet.  It  ii 
(en  chances  to  one  that  were  thay  to  marry  this  first  object,  in  a  few  yean  i 
they  would  bitterly  repent.  Hov  con  they  tell,  without  eiperience  of 
loTO,  how  many  objects  of  greater  attraction  and  ooneeniality  theymaj  | 
yet  eoconoter ;  they,  who  know  as  yet  scarcely  anytliinE  of  ctaraolw, 
even  of  their  own? 

MarTiD^  thus  tempts  yoaag  people,  blinded  by  the  pramptingi  of 
their  DOTel  passioa.  and  by  their  ineipeTienco,  to  raeh  into  a  &tato  which 
will  be  tbe  source  of  future  years  of  grief.  It  denies  all  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  the  choice  of  a,  seiual  companion-  one  of  the  most  important 
euentials  of  our  happiness.  Thougli  the  man  and  noman  may  know 
ft  little  of  eaoh  other's  eiterioc,  and  of  some  of  their  surface  qualities,  yet 
they  have  no  idea  how  they  shall  laxually  suit  each  other,  bafare  they 
enter  into  this  irrerocable  contract ;  bo  that  the  greate«t  mUeiUa 
have  frequently  arisen  from  tbe  aistence  of  some  seiual  malformUioa 
on  either  side,  from  impotence  in  the  husband,  or  even  from  total  feno- 
rance  of  all  sexual  niattfir«  on  both  aiiiot — an  Ignorance  worthy  oiths 
childhood  of  our  race,  but  an  eitraordinarj  anomaly  in  the  nineteenth 

Majiy  indiriduals  in  our  society  have  a  strong  conscientious  objection 
to  the  marriage  tow,  which  is  in  fact  a  satire  upon  all  towi,  promising 
lore  till  death ;  a  promiso,  which  is  eridently  io  many  cases  utterly  beyond 
iha  power  of  him  or  her  who  makes  it,  to  fulfil.  Again,  the  promise 
of  the  wife  to  obfy  is  a  standing  shame  to  tbe  whole  formulary,  and  has 
tanded  to  giro  a  handle  to  those  acts  of  domestic  tyranny,  which  are,  it 
may  I  beliete  bu  said,  the  rule,  uid  Dot  the  eiceptioo,  in  married  Ufo. 

llanisge  cannot,  in  gcnerftl.  be  nsed  in  those  innumerable  rtsas, 
where  sexual  intArcoorse  is  iadiGpeusable  to  the  core  of  genital  diseasM, 
■uch  aa  many  forms  of  sperm atotrhisa,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  the  dit- 
easaa  of  neastrnation.  Whoa  a  young  man  or  woman  has  one  of  theK 
^Maaes,  aeiBat  intercourse  canuot  be  obtained  promptly  throogb  the  com- 
krotu  machinsry  of  marriage,  (eren  were  it  morally  adTls^ls  for  u 
iuTalid,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  link  his  aucertaia  fortunes  iodii- 
solubly  with  another ;)  and  the  deeper  the  unhappy  sufferer  sinks  into 
the  abyss  of  misery,  the  more  hopeless  dues  the  prospect  uf  marriage 
become;  for.  if  a  yoong  man,  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
look  about  for  a  partner  for  life  at  saeh  a  time  ;  and,  ii  a  girl,  the  mure 
■iekly  she  becomes,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  her  tindsdg  a  husband. 
^erefcre  marriwjs  dtiertt  tu  at  our  grtalat  netd;  and  if  it  shonld 
ODDtinue  to  be  the  only  attainable  seioal  interconae,  the  cure  of  mt 
Buubea  of  geaiai  diieuei  would  1m,  u  u  greae 
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■ightbe  ^eu  up  in  despair.  But  not  only  the  cure,  the  prwention  e( 
thfiie  diseases  in  any  satisfactory  degree  would  be  impossible ;  for  unless 
all  young  people  were  to  marry  about  puberty,  which  would  create  the  most 
fbarful  subsequent  repentances,  an  immense  amount  of  genital  disease 
would  be  certain  to  arise,  were  no  other  honourable  provision  made  for  the 
gratification  of  the  first  and  most  impetuous  passions.  It  is  very  generally 
about  and  shortly  after  the  age  of  puberty,  that  masturbation  begins  to  ^ 
be  practised  among  both  sexes ;  chlorosis  is  most  frequent  in  girls  still  in 
their  teens;  in  short,  it  is  an  absolute  wipombiLUy  to  prevent  th€ 
developement  of  an  immense  amount  of  genital  disease  and  morbidity,  U 
marriage  be  the  only  sexual  provision  for  youth. 

The  irrevocable  nature  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  divorce,  lead  to  the  most  fearful  evils.  Mr.  Hill  shows  • 
this  in  his  work  on  Crime,  telling  us  that  the  great  majority  of  murders 
aad  brutal  assaults  now-a-days,  are  committed  by  husbands  upon  their 
wives ;  and  showing  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  long  and  indissoluble 
contracts  to  cause  similar  evils.  All  contracts,  binding  two  human 
beings  together  in  an  indissoluble  manner  for  long  periods,  are  the  fruit- 
fdl  source  of  crimes  and  miseries.  So  it  was  with  the  cumbrous  machi- 
nery of  apprenticeships,  formerly  prevalent  in  the  trades,  which  is  now 
being  gradually  abandoned.  It  is  Qertainly  a  fearful  and  miserable  ano- 
maly that  two  persons  who  have  ceased  to  care  for — nay,  who  have  come 
to  hate  each  other,  should  be  bound  together  with  iron  rigour,  in  what 
should  be  the  bonds  of  love.  Surely  it  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  love,  and 
on  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man  and  woman.  It  is  said,  with  the 
austerity  that  characterises  all  the  sexual  opinions  in  this  country,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  parents  in  such  a  case  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  children,  and  that  therefore  a  divorce  should  not  be  per- 
mitted ;  but  could  anything  be  more  adverse  to  the  happiness  or  welfare 
of  the  children  themselves j  than  to  dwell  with  a  father  and  mother  whose 
temper  is  soured  by  mutual  hatred  ?  For  all  parties  it  is  infinitely  de- 
sirable that  a  divorce  should  take  place.  It  is  from  such  rational  con- 
siderations that  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  for  instance  in 
G^ennany,  the  unnatural  indissolubility  of  marriage  has  been  abandoned, 
and  divorce  is  permitted,  if  the  parties  find  that  they  are  unsuited  to 
each  other.  Many  are  already  in  favour  of  a  similar  alteration  in  the 
marriage  laws  of  thid  country. 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  degradation  of  women. 
It  perpetuates  the  old  inveterate  error,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
female  sex  to  depend  upon  man  for  support,  and  to  attend  merely  to 
Boosehold  cares,  and  the  rearing  of  children — a  belief  which  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  dignified  developement  of  women  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  economical  interests  of  society  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  emblem  too  of  all  those  harsh  and  unjust  views,  which  have 
given  to  woman  so  much  fewer  privileges  in  love  than  man,  and  have 

fnnished  so  much  more  severely  a  breach  of  the  moral  code  in  her  case, 
^or  a  man  to  indulge  his  sexual  appetites  illegitimately,  either  before  or 
after  the  marriage  vow,  is  thought  venial ;  but  for  a  woman  to  do  so^  it  thA 
most  heinous  crime.     The  wile  has  V)«eix\i!d<\^  \ol>^^  Xx'^VJ^^'^^ 


irlaatal  barem,  to  be  in  a  luaiiQer  the  sp\nal  properly  ot  tbo  hi 
irtiamno  one  had  a  riglitto  tonoh,  and  who  had  no  right  to  bam  a  thaalfl 
tor  any  One  but  her  oun  lorii  and  maitar. 

It  13  easy  to  compara  monoifamy,  ai  It  eiisti  amoni;  us,  irtlh  p< 
[;,imf.  and  (o  boast  of  its  superior  Justice  ;  Just  as  vo  hear  Prot?siaii% 
^rerj  day  easily  triumphing oref  theefiete  Roman  Catholidsni.  It  iiaot 
vith  Itomaa  Catholicism  but  with  Natural  Iteligian,  that  Protestantism 
13  to  ba  compiired;  and  it  is  not  vith  pofygamy,  but  with  nature,  thai 
marriase  is  to  be  compared  :  audit  will  be  fonnd  infinitely  further  behind 
the  tcuTy  u^icural  seiual  justice,  than  it  is  superior  to  plovpnmv.  It  bu 
been  iiiajlethe<nif|;ine  by  which  woman  has  been  terrified  into,  andiTp 
ed  in,  tba  most  rigid  rules  of  scTual  discipline,  wbile  man  has  taken  to  aim- 
self  all  the  sexual  prinleges.  Tbe  husband,  who  himself  would  not  acrnpla 
in  the  slightest  to  break  his  marriage  vow,  thinks  his  honeuT  implicated  in 
his  wife's  rigid  obgervance  of  it;  and  would  bo  ready  on  the  shortest 
notice  Co  shoot  a  man  through  the  body,  who  should  dare  to  approach  his 
wedded  property,  to  whom  lie  ia  perhaps  totally  indilTerenl.  Are  not 
things  like  these  a  mockery  ?  do  they  not  make  fools  nttd  puppets  of  ns. 
and  ponr  scorn  upon  our  Taunted  institutionsY  Marriage  doIlTers 
woman  bound  into  the  hands  of  man  ;  it  gives  hermoral  andlegal  disad- 
rantagei,  compared  with  him  ;  tampts  her  to  become  entirely  dependent  on 
him  for  support,  and  do  nothing  but  breed  and  rear  children  to  overstock 
the  world :  by  its  hope1es!i  indissolubility,  it  takes  away  her  spirit,  and 
makes  her  submit  to  hardships  and  indignities,  which  otherwise  she 
woald  never  for  a  moment  endure ;  it  puts  her  in  the  power  of  man,  and 
tempts  him  to  abose  bis  gift  of  saperior  strength ;  it  is  in  short  the 
instrument,  in  numberless  cases,  of  making  the  man  a  tyrant  and  the 
wife  a  slave. 

Marriage  is  a  step  so  irrevoeable  and  hazardoos,  that  few  would  take 
it,  wore  they  not  driven  to  it,  by  the  want  of  any  other  honourable  out- 
let for  their  seiual  desires.  Many  men  feel  that  it  would  be  to  them  a 
great  loss  of  freedom  in  various  respects ;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
rem^  bocbelora,  not  from  want  of  means,  but  from  dislike  to  the  mar- 
ried state,  is  very  large  ;  and  is  continually  increasing,  as  the  advance 
in  intelligence  makes  met)  less  willing  to  take  problematical  and  irrevo- 
cable steps,  in  matters  so  closely  connected  with  their  happiness  in  life. 
Uariiage  is  like  the  gambler's  stake,  all  or  nothing;  and  is  fitted  for 
tbe  (S.l\y  stages  of  human  derelopement,  but  not  for  an  advanced  state  of 
society.  There  i^  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man  and 
woman,  than  such  irrevocable  contracts  ;  they  make  children  of  us,  con- 
Qniag  our  affections  and  actions  by  role  and  measure,  as  if  we  were 
unSt  to  have  any  freedom,  and  to  guide  our  own  seiual  conduct  through" 
oatUfe, 

The  icy  formality  ot  the  marriagj  ideas  is  a  constant  damper  te 
tbe  enjoyments  of  youth ;  it  spoils  the  social  pleasures  between  the 
young  of  both  sews,  and  casts  a  chill  npon  that  intimacy  and  dose  iym» 
pathy,  which  they  should  have  for  each  other.  Ko  warm  feelings  art 
wDiitenauced  bc''V'^n  the  sexes,  unleBi  marriage  is  in  prospect ;  a  young 
'      )t  addrMi  a  ycang  woman ncB^^-widit.ceiUJacanBtniDt. 
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fbr  fear  of  exciting  in  her  bopei  of  msiTiBge,  which  he  does  not  mean  to 
reftliae ;  neither  a.  man  nor  woman  mast_fliri  (that  miflerable  word)  wiiij 
»ny  of  the  opposite  aex,  for  lear  of  entangling  tbeir  hearts,  and  causing 
their  misery ;  in  short,  theonlysesual  conduct  which  is  conaidered  quite 
conventionally  hotiourabta,  ie  tolook  about  for  one  suitable  partner,  and 
keep  at  a  li  ue  dial  ance  from  all  the  rest  of  man  or  womankind,  both  before 
and  after  marriage.  Tliis  it  is,  which  has  frozen  our  society,  given  an 
effeminate  and  nnhealthj  character  to  all  love,  as  if  young  people  could 
not  take  care  of  their  own  feelings,  and  deadened  the  frank  gaiety  and 
impnlsirenesa  of  our  youth  ;  convertingthe  dignified  intercourse  of  men 
and  women,  into  a  scene  of  stiff  and  artificial  marriage-huotiog,  where 
the  prlB  and  their  mothers  are  bent  on  looking  out  for  good  matches; 
where  the  ucmarriBd  women  are  tormented  by  the  miserable  appre- 
hension of  being  left  old  maidfl,  feelings  destructive  to  the  dignity  of 
the  female  character;  and  where  the  men  are  frei^uently  hooked  into 
marriage  by  arts  and  stratagems,  or  bullied  into  it  by  the  fear  of 
having  "gone  too  far"  inattentions  to  the  lady.  This  has  had  the 
cfiect  of  banishing  true  and  natural  love  as  much  as  possible  fhim 
our  Bociely,  and  substituting  fur  it  interested  calculations. 

The  romance  and  impetuosity  of  lore  are  well-nigh  extinguished  among 
us,  and  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  works  of  fiction;  where  people  in- 
dulge in  a  day-dreai.i  of  what  should  be  the  feelings  between  the  sexec. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  marriages  we  see  around  us,  did  not  take  place 
ftomloveat  all,  but  from  some  interested  moti re,  such  as  wealth,  social 
position,  or  other  advantages ;  and  in  fact  it  is  rare  to  see  a  mariuge  in 
which  true  love  has  been  the  predominating  feeling  on  both  sides.  This 
is  especially  the  case  u  regards  woma*.  It  i*  comparatively  race,  that 
a  woman  marriEB  the  man  whom  she  most  loses ;  wb  see  matches  erery 
day  ia  which  a,  yaong  girl  marries  an  old  man,  or  where  the  fear  of  re- 
maining an  old  maid,  or  the  wish  to  obtain  the  social  adraniaiies  and 
protection  of  marriage,  is  the  real  matice  which  infinences  the  WDman. 
fiuch  marriages  are  in  reality  cases  of  Ugallsed  proslUulion,  and  are 
utterly  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  love.  It  is  not  woman  hersetf. 
bat  her  unfortunate  social  pasicioD,  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  them. 
From  the  dependent  state  of  woman,  which  makes  her  think  rather  of  a 
protector  and  maintainer  than  a  laier ;  from  want  of  the  power  or 
active  selection  on  her  side  ;  and  from  the  great  population  difficulties, 
which  sarroand  dqc  society,  and  which  haxa  made  marriage  hitherto 
attainable  bat  to  a  limited  number  and  at  an  adranced  age ;  the  iufia- 
ence  of  true  loie  among  us  has  been  curtailed  to  an  immense  degree,  and 
all  other  fcelmgs  have  as  far  as  possible  been  substituted  for  it.  But  bv 
this,  there  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  tbehappiDcesandvirtne  of  mankind, 
and  especially  of  youth,  far  on  no  age  does  the  rigour  of  the  marril^ 
code  press  so  suffocatingly  as  on  youth ;  on  youth,  the  season  of  ardent 
passion,  of  impnlse.  of  change ;  of  generous  spirit,  as  ytt  untamed  by 
the  griading  diffloultiss  of  life,  and  beaming  with  that  sexual  balo,  then 
only  to  be  seen,  which  displays  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  new^ 
deTeloped  passions. 
""        implcte  ticlimvmets  at  marriage,  gives  rise  to  very  g;reaiw!b. 
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Botb  men  and  women,  bat  npeoiitlly  tba  latter,  ofMn  Fail  dMp*MUiJ''ta 
love  with  one  object ;  and  if  the;  cannot  bin  the  lull  aai  goIc  poiHb* 
Eioa  of  this,  Ibej  resiffi  thomFelTCs  to  drapcnr.  From  hopeless  Iotb, 
eEpeclnlly  in  Toman,  vliiit  fearFnl  crils  arise  daily  !  The  suSerer  Iohi 
all  relisb  for  tbe  rest  dF  life,  pines  avay,  and  probably  falls  ul 
into  tbe  bauds  of  onr  great  natioDal  dsEtroyer,  Cansumptian.  ' 
■uceniBJajiJonsi' 100  is  fostered  among  na,  by  tbe  eiciuaiTeness 
riB(;e.  Lurers  paylug;  their  addreBses  to  tbe  sims  girl,  or  ^irls  who 
rirals  for  tbe  afft-ctions  of  a  man,  are  consamed  with  jeailooaies 
aniieCi«s  ;  for  they  knoir  thai  it  is  a  question  of  all  or  nolbinf;, 
theit  whole  bappln«u  ia  life  seems  bound  up  in  tbe  isiue.  The  exeli 
fiirenoBE  of  marriage  ii  thus  one  great  cause  ol  l/utt  inUnac  anxiety  of; 
which  is  ED  conspiEoons  in  ooi  natlanal  character,  and  wears  men  < 
as  much  as  bard  work. 

The  cDstom  mareo^or  of  selecting  one  sole  object  of  loTe,  and  ste 
one's  heart,  as  f^r  as  seiuSil  desires  are  caccerned,  against  all  tb( 
uF  laaa  or  womiakiDd,  has  a  yerf  narrowlnj;  elTdct  on  onr  capacity 
oSeCtiun,  and  appreciation  of  vbat  is  good  and  amiable  in  the  diflei 
characters  we  seo  around  ns.     Hence,  in  great  meusaro,  has  arisen  tbat 
fattidioatiuii  in  Iotb,  wbicli  is  so  marked  amon^  us,  and  is  tbe  sign  of  a 
narrow  and  efl^minatc  culture.    There  is  perhaps  no  sccietf,  so  fiill  uf 
little  triQicg  dislikes  and  repugnancos  la  oars ;   eicn  the  young,  who 

thanld  bo  aiersu  to  sea  any  fanlts  in  tbe  opposite  sex,  are  I'uU  of  the ^ 

captious  criticisms  against  them;  instead  ot  admiring  each  of 
neighboura  fur  thoso  good  qailities  which  they  possess,  they 
hare  them  suit  eiactly  their  narrow  ideal,  or,  if  not,  they  c 
them.  These  petty  dislikes  BJ-iee  inevitably  from  a  rigDarona  inltitDliMI^ 
like  marriage ;  and  are  the  modea  in  which  tbe  heart  of  man  or  womaii 
iiutinciively  steels  itself  against  others,  and  deToiea  itself  to  one  sol* 
object.  Where  a  rigid  puritauism  sieruly  forbids  even  the  very  fwling 
of  sexual  desiio  towards  any  person  save  one's  married  coiupaDioD,  or  any 
sexnal  Intorcuurse  except  in  arigourous  marr 
sarily  driven,  if  it  ia  nnt  to  bccuniu  the  prey  of 

harden  itself  against  tiie  rest  of  the  sci ;  and  tbeao  are  some  of  tho  vtj 
in  which  this  is  done. 

Another  very  common  way  is  by  tbe  feelings  becoming  cilii 
passion  of  lore  altogether  ;  the  iiulband  turning  hi^  atteution  wholly 
the  pnrsnit  of  wealth,  fame,  or  other  objects,  and  the  wife  to  rearing 
children,  or,  if  she  have  none,  lo  pietism.  Thus  caascaney  is  secured  by 
tbe  partial  or  totid  extinction  of  the  passion  of  lore;  and  this  is  the  obsu 
not  iu  solitary  instances,  bat  I  belieto  almost  in  the  majority  of  married 
Lres.  This  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  secondary  reasons  of  that 
intense  thirst  for  niuney-getting,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
English  and  American  character.  When  love  becomes  Bxlinguished, 
from  tbe  iiiBui>nce  of  habit,  of  cold  pnritanical  feeliogt,  or  other  catisea 
in  marriage,  some  other  passion  must  step  in  to  supply  its  place  in  an 
ea#r^tlc  miod :  and  thai  passion  u  j^anorally  in  this  rounlry  the  loveOli 
wB»lcli.  TliaaBect  of  habit  iuduUinj our  vasiious  is  little  undori'  "'' 
-*  yot;  aad  1  i.elieve  we  are  little  avrate  at  ^rc 
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Koal  eafoymeiitB  is  diminiihed,  by  tlie  rigid  monotony  of  our  moquU 
iostitations. 

Marriage  and  the  strictness  of  the  semal  code  is  the  chief  seoonilary 
caase  of  prottUiUion,  It  eicludes  any  honcnrable  provision  for  seznal 
connections  of  a  temporary  kind ;  bat  these  are  so  absolntely  essential 
that  they  mnst  be  obtained  at  any  cost ;  and  since  they  are  stigmatised 
as  immoral,  they  assume  the  degraded  and  clandestine  shape  ot  prosti^ 
tntion. 

Bat  all  these  evils  of  marriage,  fearfal  though  they  be,  are  as  nothmg 
compared  with  the  miserable  part  it  has  played  in  the  grinding  popula^ 
tion-dififtculties  of  our  race.  Marriase  has  been,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mono- 
poljf  of  honourable  love,  and  the  l&ssings  of  offspring,  by  a  limited 
class ;  who  have  shut  out  all  the  rost  from  these  blessings,  and  plunged 
them  into  the  awful  (culph  of  sexual  evils,  prostitution,  masturbation, 
diseases  of  sexual  abstinence,  and  venereal  disease.  It  has  been  the  rode 
on  which  a  certain  number  have  saved  themselves  from  the  sea  of  sexual 
sufferings  ;  and  whence  they  have  looked,  not  in  awe  and  pity,  but  rather 
in  soom  and  hatred,  on  their  unhappy  fellow-beings,  who  were  struggling 
with  the  waves.  But  this  is  not  all.  By  the  larffc  families  they  have 
had  on  the  average,  they  have  permiettd  as  few  as  possible  to  escape  from 
the  evils  of  celibacy ;  and  have  overcrowded  the  population  to  sudi  a 
deflree,  that  the  most  awful  poverty,  and  hard  work,  and  the  greatest 
dlmculty  of  getting  a  livelihood  have  ensued. 

It  is-difficult  to  conceive  greater  evils  than  have  existed,  and  do  exist, 
under  the  present  sexual  code.     Poverty  could  scarcely  bo  more  wide« 
spread  and  grinding  than  it  is;  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  state,  where,  on  the  whole,  loss  sexaal  pleasures  and  more  sex« 
ual  evils  exist,  than  in  our  present  one.    It  is  customary  to  boast  loudly 
of  the  happiness  of  the  married  state,  and  to  give  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage credit  for  that  sum  of  sexual  happiness,  which  we  witness  around 
us,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  seen  chequering  the  darker  shadows  of  human 
life,  wherever  the  two  sexes  dwell  together,  and  by  whatever  tie  they  are 
united;  but  such  boasts  also  are  a  vanity.     Even  among  the  richer 
dasses,  I  Ldieve  just  as  little  sexual  happiness  exists,  as  could  be  at  all 
expected  from  iny  kind  of  relations,  by  which  man  and  woman  are  held 
together  in  a  civilized  society ;  there  is  about  as  little  pleasure  in  begat< 
ting  the  swarms  of  legitimate  children,  as  could  well  be  extracted  from 
Tenereal  intercourse ;  and  when  wo  go  beneath  our  little  surface  of  sod- 
ety»  and  look  at  marri(xi  life  among  the  poor,  we  find  it  full  to  the  brim 
with  Bi»^^»r?ff? ;  cares,  ill-usage,  drunkenness,  children  a  burden  to  their 
parents,  smd  especially  to  their  hard- worked  mother ;  the  wife  generally 
lick  of  all  sexual  pleasures,  which  have  loaded  her  with  such  cares,  and 
perhaps  submittiag  to  them  only  from  fear  of  her  husband.    Alas !  I^. 
not  let  us  mock  such  fearful  ovils  with  the  name  of  "  Holy  and  blesaed 
institution."    Id  what  way  does  the  institution  of  marriage,  in  which 
such  miseries  can  oxist,  deserve  the  tl  anks  or  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind?   What  has  it  done  for  us.   Oh  we  unhappy !  tuat  we  ahouML  httT 
down  and  worship  it  so  blindly  *i  j^  y 

Married  people  have  made  an  awtiiV  ^*&ft  ^^  ^^  ^tct^vj?*  ^sQM«»«i^^ 
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them,  nanieijri  the  monopal;  of  the  loTet,  by  vliioh  i< 
from  igaorkace  or  heedless  ness,  tbey  hiere  totally  disregnrded  (be  greal, 
maal  respoaiibility.  which  in  incamlKJit  npoo  eiery  member  of  hamu 
todety,  and  shonid  be  regajiled  by  all  of  as  as  the  most  Eacred  daty,| 
namely,  not  to  bring  into  Hit  leorid  more  Ihan  our  fair  ihare  of  tiildrai,_ 
This  great  duty,  vhich  is  ona  of  such  supreme  importance,  little  thcm^h,, 
it  be  yet  recognised,  that  it  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  sacred  of  ■!!  in 
regard  to  oar  texual  conduct,  but  probably  is  Ihi  moit  important  <j/  att. 
poiiibU  Auiei,  vas  not  anderstood  to  be  a  doty  at  all  until  Mr.  Ilttltboa 
wrote.  He  hoireTer  slitiwed  clearly,  that  vithout  attention  to  It,  all_ 
otber  virtues  are  in  Tain  ;  that  the  eiercise  of  all  the  Christian,  or  »nj 
other  coDceivable  vittoes,  without  this,  would  be  totally  ouable  to  nnum, 
a  Eingle  one  of  the  great  erila  which  oppress  our  race. 

1  ^lieie  boverer,  that  Mr,  Malthas,  and  ecen  Mr.  Mill  (alihaadl 
Ihe  latter  says,  that  the  papulation  question  is  one  in  which  not  only  the, 
labourers,  but  all  (be  richer  classes,  whose  children  are  educated  to  aaj 
profession,  are  conceraed),  hare  limited  too  much  the  incambency  of  thfat 
great  duty.  Mr.  Malthus  defined  it  tbus,  "  That  do  maa  should  bring 
into  the  world  children  whom  he  conid  not  support.'  This  has  had  thfl 
effiict  of  laying  the  whole  burden  nf  tbeduty  upou  ihi  poor  andvioiUllg, 
elaiut;  and  has  been  oDe  great  raasou,  why  its  sacredness  has  been  soIitUs 
reoognisod.  These  were  exactly  the  classes,  who,  from  their  wast  »f 
edncatioD  and  derelopement,  could  least  understand  the  question  i  mi 
eren  if  they  had  understood  it,  could  least  be  expected  to  exerdse  luol 
prudence.  The  rich  were  too  well  conteat  that  the  irksome  duty  shonld 
not  be  laid  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  as  tliey  did  nut  clearly  see  bow' 
their  Ban  interests  were  involved  in  it,  they  were  coaient  lo  o 

WljilB  the  duty  is  icade  incumbent  only  upon  tSe  poor,  there 
paratireiy  little  hope  o(  its  incomparable  importance  being  felt.  But  I 
am  *irmiy  convinced,  that  it  has  an  infinitely  wider  applicability;  that  !"■ 
IS  not  «  class  duty,  bat  a  vnitierial  hitman  duly.  It  is  not  a  quettiOD  o 
poverty  or  the  want  of  food  merely,  but  also  of  the  want  of  tote,  Tbi 
qaestlon  is  not — Can  we  support  any  namber  of  children  that  we  are  aU 
to  bring  into  the  world  !  bat— How  many  children  it  each  individval  ll 
an  old  coantry  morally  justified  in  bringing  into  tbc  world,  when  hs  hai 
consideration  for  the  health,  bappiness,  and  virtue  of  others  1  The  cm 
is  simply  tbus.  There  is  room  id  old  countries  (and,  in  two  or  three  eea 
taries  more,  which  in  ttie  history  of  our  race,  are  but  as  a  day,  em 
America  and  Australia,  will  bp  old,  or  In  other  words  we1i-peD[le9' 
countries,)  lor  but  a  very  small  number  ot  children,  ccmparra  wiA 
that  which  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  species  would  admit  off 
and  the  question  is,  how,  and  by  wbom,  arc  these  children  to  bepro- 
duced?  If  tbe  rule  of  morality  is  to  be,  that  a  man  or  woman  mi~ 
produce  as  many  oF  this  limited  nombcr  of  children,  as  he  or  she  ei 
tnpport,  it  most  result,  that  a  limited  class  wjll,  as  at  present,  metu 
jwitfe  all  tht  Tiproducdvt  functiona  ;  and  the  rest  be  compelled  eithw  tv 
bring  no  cbildrea  into  the  world,  or,  if  they  do,  to  overcrowd  the  popB- 
'""V,  and  thus  produce  poverty,  hatd  wdt^,  dqA  eatV)  &<:m\u. 
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At  present  every  man  or  woman  who  marries,  prevents  some  one  elst 
from  marrying ;  every  man  or  woman  who  gets  a  child,  prevents  some 
one  else  from  iutving  one.  In  this  way,  to  have  a  large  family  of  child- 
ren is  the  worst  of  aU  t^cual  sins  a  man  or  woman  can  be  guilty  of» 
Fhere  is  scarcely  anything  which  causes  so  much  misery  to  others. 
Suppose  the  circumstances  of  a  society  to  admit  of  only  from  two  to 
thnse  children  on  an  average  by  each  woman,  (which  is  the  case  at 
present  in  our  own  country),  every  married  couple  who  have  more  than 
this  number,  are  inevitably  plunging  some  of  their  fellow-creature* 
either  into  sexual  abstinence,  whose  horrors  it  is  vain  to  disguise,  or 
into  prostitution,  masturbation,  or  sexual  disease.  Therefore  large 
fiamUss  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  sexual  evilsy  as  well  as  of  poverty  ;  and 
to  bring  a  large  family  into  the  world  is  in  reality  much  more  morally 
guilty,  than  prostitution  or  other  sexual  faults.  Among  the  jpoor,  the 
large  families  operate  by  crowding  the  population,  increasing  poverty, 
and  causing  hard- work  and  early  death,  (the  poor  in  large  towns  only 
live  one-third  of  their  natural  term  of  life) ;  among  the  rich^  they  pre- 
vent other  marriages,  producing  abstinence  or  masturbation  among  the 
young  women,  with  all  the  miseries  of  a  blighted  sexual  life ;  and 
mercenary  love,  abstinence,  and  other  sexual  evils  among  the  young 
men ;  besides  crowding  all  the  professions  to  a  degree,  which  produces 
the  most  destructive  want  of  leisure  and  mental  anxiety,  makes  the 
weaker  despair  and  the  stronger  work  himself  to  death. 

The  whole  blame  for  sexual  misconduct  is  laid  upon  those,  who  are 
the  victims  to  the  imprudence  of  married  people.  The  poor  prostitutes, 
the  masturbator,  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  venereal  disease,  the 
hysterical,  the  hypochondriacal,  are  either  savagely  despised  or  treated 
idth  ridicule  and  disdain ;  but  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  and 
degradations,  namely,  to  bring  large  families  into  the  world,  is  thought 
rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  our  interests  are 
just  as  much  bound  up  in  the  great  population  question,  as  are  those 
of  the  poor;  and  that  the  duty  cf  Umited procreation  is  as  incumbent  upon 
ike  rich  as  the  poor. 

To  have  offspring  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury^  which  the  rich 
man  alone  has  a  title  to,  as  Mr.  Malthus's  reasonings  tend  to  show  it 
to  be,  but  as  a  gL^eaX primary  necessary  of  health  and  happiness,  of  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  have  a  fair  share ;  which  no  class  should 
be  fikllowed  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  without  incurring  the  re- 
proaches of  their  neighbours ;  and  which  no  individual  should  be  so 
selfish,  as  to  wish  to  engross,  without  consideration  for  others.  Child- 
birth is  one  of  the  grand  physical  necessaries  for  the  health  of  woman. 
Without  it  her  reproductive  powers  remain  unexercised,  and  her  con- 
stitution is  almost  sure  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  sexual  intercourse ;  the  pleasures  of  love  alone  are  not  sufficient 
in  woman  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  organization,  and  to  fulfil  her 
sexual  life.  The  blessings  of  offspring  moreover,  are  one  of  those 
great  moral  necessaries  of  happiness,  which  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
woman  naturally  yearns  for.  Both  man  aix^  '^Qm'wv  \s^^\»  V^n  "^^^^ 
thdr  life  is  iacomplete  without  offapfvug.    To  \i^  ^^-CiS^ssa  ^^tw^*  ^^^ 


Ir-iKvlttaAl  of  nianj  oT  tbe  mogt  elevating  cxperiancM  tbst  Mong  tt: 
hnmanily,  leaves  liim  golitarj  ia  old  age,  and  exclades  him  bom  tbow^^ 
jjilanlng  and  purlfjing  influences,  vrbich  tbis  great  moral  tio  naturtil^ 
brings  with  it.  Therefore,  even  althougli  by  the  adoption  of  preventir*  i 
oemal  int^rconrse,  every  individnal  could  have  a  due  share  of  lent, ' 
Btill  it  would  he  impossible  to  secnre  a  healthy  and  a  happy  life  to' 
the  moss  of  nianUnd.and  etlll  nioreof«-ominMnd,  unless  each  womoB" 
slioalB  also  have  a  fair  abate  of  afsprin^. 

It  U  a  matter  of  the  very  Brat  importance  for  the  welfare  of  Boeiety, ' 
that  the  Tucesiariea  of  life  ahonld  be  distingaiebed  from  the  bixari^J'' 
and  that  society  should  be  so  arranged,  that  ever;  iudivlduat  shonl^^ 
have  a  due  Rharo  of  the  nacessaries.  Society  should  regard  as  ila  very' 
Mgheat  principle  and  aim,  that  no  single  individual  should  be  forced' 
to  lire  an  anhcalthy  life ;  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  binding  apoQ  evEiy" 
one  or  ns,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  ive  shall  not  render  healtb  aoC'^ 
happiness  Impossible  to  some  of  onr  fpllov'creaturcs.  Children  Btaiul'' 
in  a  perfectly  different  catajory  from  Ibelnxuries  of  life.  Theselnni-^ 
ries,  such  as  costly  dresses,  wines,  handsome  furniture,  or  other  ernaa'' 
ments  of  life,  are  not  naturally  indispensable  to  the  health  and  happi«  ' 
ness  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  diff^reat*' 
mombcrsof  society  to  see  that  all  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  theni"' 
selves,  arc  provided  with  them ;  bnt  sexual  intercourse  and  oCftprinff ' 
are  absululcly  indispensable,  and  therefore  it  is  morally  binding  upoa'' 
erery  member  of  sL'ciety,  to  take  only  such  a  Ehai'c  of  tbem,  as  tO 
leave  a  siifficienc;  to  his  fellows. 

Therefore,  any  man  or  womaa,  it  matters  not  what  be  tbeir  station' 
in  life,  whether  their  destiny  be  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  who  has  more| 
than  the  small  proporllon  of  ehildrea  which  tbe  circumstaaces  of  an 
old  connlry  allow,  as  the  fair  avera^  to  each  individual,  t>  m  imU^ 
gioui  being;  and  disregards  one  of  tbe  most  sacred  of  all  the  monf' 
duties,  thus  inevitably  causing  disease  and  misery  to  some  of  hiB' 
fellow-creatures.  This  is  tho-most  important  of  all  the  obligations  Ot 
sexual  morality  ;  and  ignorance  of  it,  which  was  so  universal  until  Mr,'' 
MalthUB  wrote,  although  it  may  lead  aa  to  pardon,  and  view  witk 
sorrow  instead  of  blame,  the  faults  of  married  people,  docs  not  in  tjtir 
\iB3i  alter  the  great  natural  sin  of  disre!:arding  this  duty.  Jjary* ' 
fanaUta  are  tin  raiit  of  us  all;  thej  are  the  fountain -beads  of  the  hart* 
worli,  low  wages,  starvation,  and  prostitution  among  the  poor ;  and  of' 
tbe  mercenary  love,  sexual  abstinence,  and  all  tbe  train  of  saioal 
horror?,  together  with  tbe  toils  and  aniieties  of  over-wrougbt  profe**  ] 
sional  life,  among  the  rich.  By  them  has  the  great  mass  of  the  miseif '' 
we  witness  around  us  been  caused ;  and  it  is  only  by  concentratilj(/ 
our  attention  upon  this  parent  source  of  evils,  and  stemming  it  at  la/ 
oi'igiii,  that  It  is  even  conceivably  possible  to  remedy  the  miseriMr 
arising  from  the  want  of  food,  love,  and  leisure.  ' 

It  is  the  most  awful  of  all  reflections,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  und«* 
Diable,  that  no  class  of  human  beings  have  been  the  cause  to  thrir 
Allows  of  rain  or  cieslraction,  in  the  elightast  degree  comparable  witJl'J 
limt  wbiph  sns^a  from  the  impradettt  ptowtaluiQ  ot  .inrr\m\  ™*.nl«." 


POVERTT,   ITS  OXLY  CAOSB  AVD  Om^T  CUBE.  Z^ 

Bcfw  is  it  to  1)6  expected  that  our  race  shoald  make  real  progress,  or 
baman  societj  should  be  other  than  a  chaos,  when  from  a  morbid  • 
delicacj  the  most  important  of  all  actions,  namelj,  the  giving  life  to 
new  beings,  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and  recklessness? 

All  shoald  view  with  a  jealous  eye  those  who  have  more  thaa  a 
small  number  of  children,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  among  iis» 
who  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  food  or  of  love.  Every  man  or 
womac  who  has  a  regard  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  sense  of  the 
sacrednes^  of  moral  duties,  should  refrain  from  bringing  into  the 
world  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  offspring,  until  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  sexual  abstinence,  are  removsd.  By  thus  refndning,  he 
will  do  more  for  his  fellow-men,  than  if  he  lavished  upon  them  hie 
whole  wealth,  and  toiled  for  them  in  every  other  manner ;  but  on  the 
coiitrary,  if  he  bring  into  the  world  a  large  family,  while  our  society 
is  labouring  with  the  awful  population-difficulties,  as  at  present,  all 
other  imaginable  virtues  and  efforts  cannot  make  him  other  than  a 
duinjfer  of  his  feLloW'bemga, 

These  reflections  show  us,  that  the  great  burden  of  the  sexual  sins 
should  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  married  people,  who  have 
large  families ;  and  not,  as  is  done  at  present,  on  the  poor  friendless 
prostitutes,  unmarried  lovers,  and  other  sexual  sufferers,  who  are  the 
victims,  not  the  causes,  of  our  sexual  sins.  None  of  their  faults  are  so 
great  or  so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society,  as  that  of  having  a 
large  family  ;  and  moreover  they  are,  in  reality,  mainly  the  efftfAt  of 
this  great  primary  fault. 

Jt  becomes  manifest,  moreover,  from  these  reflections,  that  the 
views  commonly  entertained  as  to  the  sexual  duties  are  exceedingly 
unnatural;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remodel  in  many 
respects  our  sexual  code ;  to  form  it  upon  the  great  natural  foundation 
of  equal  justice  between  man  and  woman,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  morality,  arising  from  the  laws  (^  the  generative  organs 
and  of  population ;  of  which  our  forefathers,  who  framed  the  present 
code,  had  no  knowledge.  The  great  natural  sexual  duties  of  man  and 
woman  do  not,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  consist  in  being  a  constant 
husband  or  wife,  or  in  avoiding  unmarried  intercourse ;  but  are  of  a 
very  different  nature. 

In  the  ilrst  place,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
sexual  obligations  should  I>e,  not  to  have  more  than  one's  fair  share  of 
children.  This  share,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  society,  is  a 
very  small  one ;  for  we  are  already  so  overcrowded,  that  the  object  of 
every  one  should  be,  to  thin  our  numbers  6*/  avoiding  all  unMcessary 
births,  until  poverty  is  completely  removed,  and  the  population  is 
brought  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  food.  In  fact,  the  fewer  child- 
ren  either  a  man  or  woman  could  have  at  present,  the  better  for  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  no  possible  conduct  could  be  so  meritorious  in 
any  individual,  as  to  refrain  from  having  children  altogether,  unless 
they  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  mothei>  until  ihi^^^v;^  ^ 
our  social  difficulties  is  somewbat  \\g\i\.eii«^.  TKr  dMX>|  ^^  Utw**.'^  y^ 
nu^  well  be  deemed  the  -ver^  ^tsX  \jiSi^  Xiv^fiMO^  ^^  ^^  ^ss«» 


forif  Hbewellperfornied,  it  makeiall  others  comparatirely  easy;  but  - 
tf  it  be  noglected,  it  is  abBolutely  impossibie  tliat  any  other  duty  can 
be  of  avail  to  mankind,  ar  (hat  our  race  can  make  anj'  real  pro 
greaa  in  virtue  or  happiaesi. 

The  next  sexual  duty,  is  to  educate  vetl  thoae  cliildren  whom  we 
bring  into  thi>  world.  It  ia  a  sacred  obligation  upon  every  man  and 
woman,  to  provide  for  their  ofiiipring  to  the  best  of  their  puvera, 
and  to  traia  them  to  become  good  members  of  Society.  Children  at 
present  are  exceedingly  ill-provided  for,  from  the  squalid  poverty  in 
which  their  parents  are  often  plunged;  and  from  the  frequency  of 
large  familiea,  in  which  the  children  are  a  drag  upon  their  parenta, 
and  are  too  numerous  to  be  attended  to.  Another  great  reaaoa  of  the 
imperfect  nurture,  which  many  children  receive,  ia  the  dependent  and 
degraded  state  of  their  mother.  She  cannot  aupport  herself;  but  trusts 
for  support  to  her  huaband,  and  of  course  the  children  share  in  her 
helplessneas.  Were  women  as  a  general  rule  able  to  gain  a  livelihood 
t>T  themselves,  not  oolj  would  the  character  of  the  sex  be  greatly 
IBieed,  but  the  children  would  have  a,  far  surer  guarantee  for  being 
t/ell  cared  for.  A  mother  who  could  earn  a  good  livelihood,  would 
tarely,  if  ever,  detert  her  child,  even  although  the  fatlier  might  do  ao 
There  is  no  secondary  cauae  of  poverty  more  important,  than  the  de- 
pendent and  helpless  st>t(!  of  woman.  To  have  to  support  liis  wifeaa 
well  as  his  children,  is  a,  heavy  additional  tax  on  the  enereies  of  man. 
Therefore  for  all  parties,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  woman  should  cause  to  be  dependent  upon  man  for 
support,  aa  slie  has  hitherto  been;  and  that  every  woman  in  Boolety, 
just  aa  every  man,  should  be  able  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood  for 
herself.  Nothing  would  have  a  greater  effect  in  elevating  the  female 
character,  and  in  advancing  the  beet  interests  of  society. 

There  are  two  things  requisite  to  enable  woman  to  become  indepen- 
dent. In  the  first  place,  the  vaget  t^femitie  jo&our  miuC  be  grealty  higher 
than  at  present ;  and  this  can  only  be  eSected,  exactly  as  in  the  case  ol 
male  wages,  by  dirainishing  the  number  of  workers.  This  fs  (o  b6 
done  only  by  checking  population  by  means  of  preventive  intercourse. 
Thua  the  meana,  by  which  thewE^es  of  man  nre  to  be  raised,  will  at 
the  same  time  ritise  those  oFwomatt  With  regard  to  the  exceedinsl; 
small  wages  of  woman,  of  which  specimens  have  been  given  before,  Mr. 
Hill  says,  "  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  employmanti 
of  women  are  so  ill -remunerated,  must  be  that  the;  are  over-stocked  t 
that  although  so  ranch  smaller  a  number  of  women  than  of  men  sup- 
port themselves  by  wages,  the  occupations  which  law  and  custom  make 
accessible  to  them  are  comparatively  so  few,  that  the  field  of  tbell 
employment  is  still  more  over-crowded."  He  saya  also  that  from  onr 
present  domestic  cnetoms,  competition  may  depress  much  lower  tha 
wages  of  women  than  of  men ;  for  a  man's  wage  is  calculated  by  what 
is  necessary  to  support  a  wife  and  small  family,  since  it  Is  the  general 
castomSoT  the  wife  to  depend  on  the  husband;  whereas  a  woman'* 
wage  Is  only  {or  her  own  support. 
fh/m  Iheao  remarks  of  Mr.  Mili  it  is  s«a,  ttiil  tt«  ^cbX  CKoaM 


FOTE&TT,   ITS  0JI17  CAUSE  AND  ONLY  CUKE.  •''<^'^ 

irhich  depress  the  wages  of  women  are  that  there  are  so  few  occnpa- 
aoum  left  open  to  them  by  law  or  custom ;  while  those  which  are  open 
to  them,  are  immensely  overstocked.  This  leads  ns  to  the  second 
requisite  for  the  independence  of  woman,  it  is  that  the  tphere  of  her 
acUmty  thtndd  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  professions  and  occupations 
in  which,  by  her  natural  powers,  she  is  fitted  to  engage,  should  be 
thrown  open  to  her.  Nothing  would  more  powerfully  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  race,  than  the  developement  of  woman,  ft  is  to  woman 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  peculiarly  entrusted ;  and  it  is 
she,  on  whom  will  specially  devolve  that  most  important  of  all  duties, 
the  regulation  of  the  number  of  offspring.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  independence,  and  foresight  of 
woman,  should  be  increased  as  much  as  possible,  and  nothing  would 
have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  this,  than  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of 
action ;  so  that  her  pursuits  might  be  as  important  and  varied  as  those 
of  man,  and  that  every  woman  might  have  the  power  of  gaining  an 
honourable  independence.  On  this  subject  I  shall  again  quote  Mr. 
MiU'i  words. 

**  It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
of  education,  and  of  the  love  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes,  must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  good 
sense,  which  manifests  itself  in  provident  habits  of  conduct,  and  that 
population  thcrerorc  will  bear  a  constantly  diminishing  ratio  to  capital 
and  employment.  This  most  desirable  result  would  be  much  acceler- 
ated, by  another  change,  which  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  the  opening  of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both 
sexes.  The  same  reasons,  which  make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the 
poor  should  depend  on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that 
women  bhould  depend  on  men ;  and  the  least  which  justice  requires  is, 
that  law  and  custom  should  not  enforce  dependence,  (where  the  cor- 
relative protection  becomes  superfluous),  by  ordaining,  that  a  woman 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provision  by  inheritance  shall  have 
scarcely  any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  except  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation  adopt  it , 
but  that  there  should  be  no  option,  no  other  carriere  possible  for  the 
great  minority  of  women  except  in  the  humbler  departments  of  life,  is 
one  of  those  social  injustices  which  call  loudest  for  remedy.  Among 
the  salutary  consequences  of  correcting  it,  one  of  the  most  probable 
Would  be,  a  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of  over- population.  It  is  by 
devoting  one-half  of  the  human  species  to  that  exclusive  function,  by 
jdaking  it  fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  interweave  itself  with 
almost  idl  the  objects  of  the  other,  that  the  instinct  in  question  is 
nursed  into  the  disproportionate  preponderance,  which  it  has  hitherto 
exercised  in  human  life.** 

The  life  of  young  ladies  is  most  vapid  and  unnatural.    They  have 
no  substantial  occupation,  and  their  energies  are  frittered  away  upon 
trivial  accomplishments,  which  should  form  only  the  ornaments  of 
life.    Very  many  of  them  feel  this  keenly,  ati.dd^<&\£^  i!LQ>NX!:Ya%'ftSi  ^swij^^ 
OS  a  snitabJe  occupation,  to  engage  tYievi  o\\.wi\i\^l  w^^v^^vs^'o^;^^ 
aadgire  them  an  independent  potttAOU^  \>w\.  wtt  ^ws»^  v\:^"!>»s^^ 


reader  ib'a  an  impassibilitf ,  Wbeo  tlief  marcy,  tlie  reaiiug  of  cbildm 
seems  the  only  kind  af  Kai  occupation,  vhicb  con  &a.TB  tbein  from  eonnl  i 
and  eelf-Teproiuli  for  their  nsalesaaesB ;  and  thos  tUey  are  tempted  ta 
bave  large  families,  to  the  deilcoctioa  of  tiieir  fellov  cceikCurea. 

These  two  great  Beioal  duties,  namely  not  to  have  more  tlian  oi 
thare  ofchildieu,  and  to  provide  carefully  for  tlieia,  arc  those  Thich  « 
■ociety  has  a  right  Co  demand  from  all  ita  nteinben.  It' a  man  or  B 
voman  fulQl  the.'ie  great  duties  satis factorily,  they  hare  fulSUed  theiP 
chisFseiual  duties  to  society.  Whether  the  aliildieu  ha^c  beai  ' 
marriage  or  HOI,  is  a  matterof  omparatirely  reryiittieimpoitai  .  _.  , 
if  these  duties  liave  been  neglected — if  an  iadiriduat  hare  brought  int*' 
the  TOrlda  large  family,  orhaTe  not  provided  for  thum  veil — the  empt» 
title  of  constaat  liusbaDd  docs  not  prerent  him  frum  baling  bun  nnn  nf' 
the  destroyers  of  liis  race. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  atteatiou  of  all  of  ua  should  to' 
steadfastly  concentrated  upon  the  real  sexual  duties,  and  not  dazzled  by 
mere  aames.  Marriage  r&vtrta  our  lUlmiion  from  the  real  lexual  duliet, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  vorst  eSacts.  It  also  coaceals  from  the  Eup«r^Bl 
Tiewtbelavof  population.  Those,  who  .are  not acquaiDled  with  thU 
law,  believe  that  people  remala  unmarried  cithor  IVom  their  own  choicat 
or  from  their  unattractive  qualities.  They  do  do  nut,  see  the  great  rO" 
strictivepriuciple  which  is  operating  bsneath.  This  cammoa  error  U 
very  similar  to  that  orcaUingdruukGnnessDridleiii^si  tho  cause  of  porertyv 
and  is  in  reality  a  mockery  of  the  evils  of  celibacy.  The  peculiar  defect* 
of  marriage  iuolf,  doabtless  makeinaQ7peTsoiiE,especiallyiacn,miwilliu2< 
to  enter  into  it,  if  freer  seimtl  CDoaections  are  at  all  obtoiuahie,  and  thii 
helpd still  more  to  divert  atteution  from  the  great  natural  obstacle; 
in  countries  like  Australia  vliere  Lhb  tatter  is  removed,  aud  mercenary  ia- 
tercourge  comparatively  little  obtainable,  almost  all  the  women  mairy, 
and  at  a  very  early  age. 

Besides  these  natural  duties  there  are  others,  wbich  each  indirilvil. 
awes  to  himself  and  his  felloirs.  Every  itidiviiii:ial,  man  or  woman,  li 
bound  to  exercise  duly  bis  sexual  organs,  so  that  the  integrity  of  hli  om 
health  shall  not  be  impiured  oa  the  one  hand  ;  aud  so  that  he  shall  not 
on  the  other,  interfere  with  the,  health  and  happiuers  of  his  neighbatu 
Lvery  individual  should  make  it  his  conscientious  aim,  that  he  or  ihl 
Efaould  have  a  sufficiency  of  love  to  satisfy  the  sexual  demands  of  bis  na- 
ture, and  that  othora  around  him  should  have  the  same.  It  is  impossible^ 
as  has  bdSD  shown  before,  that  each  individual  should  have  this  in  ar  ~"  ' 
country,  imless  by  the  use  of  preventive  means.  Theube  of  these  m 
therefore  comes  to  be  tiuuabtni  upon  all  those,  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  natural  [ 
pleasures  of  love  themselves,  without  depriving  their  noighboura  of  them,  i 

Hitherto  love,  of  whose  disinterestedness  and  uuselhshneis  so  mnell  | 
has  been  said  by  poets  and  others,  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  utterly  I 
selfish  passion.  Jlen  and  women  have  all  been  eagerly  intent  on  secur-  1 
ing  it  for  themBelves ;  and  provided  tliey  got  it,  they  have  thought  iittle  (t  | 
the  angnish  and  misery  of  those,  who  were  forced  to  go  without  it.  Xay  I 
aorcvaJ'hasbcfushuwn  already,  by  the  very  act  of  takiugit  tothsnuelre^   J 
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tJieybATO  depriTed  others  of  it,  and  thus  been  the  cause  of  their  misery 
aodtcusease,  often  of  their  death,  from  sexual  sufferings.  Thus  #e  see,  that 
the  vaunted  unselfishness  of  ioTe  has  hitherto  been,  like  all  other  human 
virtues,  a  ranity.  There  nerer  yet  was  a  happy  love,  crowned  with  off* 
spring,  howoTer  exalted,  tender,  and  self-sacrificing  it  apparently  was, 
which  was  not,  by  its  very  existence,  grinding  some  other  hearts  to  death. 
Tb»  world  has  sternly  shut  its  eyes  against  sexual  miseries  ;  and  happy 
loYers  and  married  people  have  ridiculed  old  maids  and  others,  of  whost 
■exoal  sufferings  they  are  themselves  the  cause.  Love  has  been  held  to 
be  a  subject,  on  which  every  one  must  look  out  for  himself,  and  allow  hit 
neighbours  to  find  the  road  to  ruin  as  best  they  can.  Seldom  has  a 
ihonght  been  wasted  by  the  more  fortunate,  on  the  despair  of  those  whom 
they  have  deprived  of  some  beloved  object,  or  on  the  sorrows  and  loneli- 
ness of  a  blighted  sexual  life.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  rich  have  been  awakening  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  but 
to  the  Morrows  of  sexual  sufferers  mankind  are  not  yet  awakened. 

But  a  true  sexual  conscience  does  not  admit  of  such  fearful  disregard 
ef  the  interests  of  our  fellow-beings,  in  love,  any  more  than  in  other  pro- 
▼inoes  of  morality.  In  love,  it  is  dur  duty  to  consider  our  neighbours' 
happiness  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  deprived  of 
sexual  pleasures  by  our  selfishness.  It  is  in  this  way  that  unselfishness 
and  true  morality  are  to  be  shown ;  by  taking  to  ourselves  only  a  fair  share 
of  love,  and  by  endeavouring  to  promote  the  sexual  happiness  of  all 
around  us,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 

Another  great  sexual  duty  is  to  be  true  and  sincere  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  opposite  sex,  and  to  do  nothing  if  possible  in  a  clandestine  way. 
We  should  endeavour  to  act  in  an  open  and  dignified  manner  towards 
chose,  with  whom  we  have  any  sexual  relations  ;  and  never  to 
deceive  them.  It  is  the  degradation  of  character  by  intrigues,  trickery, 
and  deception,  which  makes  the  English  mind  revolt  from  the  French  and 
Continental  habits  of  sexual  life.  Neither  man  nor  woman  should  ever 
pretend  to  be  constant,  when  they  are  not  so,  nor  feign  a  passion  which 
they  do  not  feel.  Deceit  or  pretence  in  love,  as  in  other  actions  of  life, 
degrades  all  who  indulge  in  it,  and  spoils  the  honour,  sincerity,  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  whole  character.  No  man  or  woman  should  ever  be 
eontented  to  indulge  in  love  in  an  underhand  manner.  If  the  sexual  code 
forbid  freedom  and  openness  in  unmarried  love,  as  is  at  present  the  case 
over  the  whole  world,  we  may  find  an  excuse  for  those  who  are  thus 
forced  into  sexual  deceit,  at  present  so  universally  prevalent  in  every 
nation  of  the  earth ;  but  their  conduct  is  none  the  less  undignified  and 
degraded.  Sexual  deceit  arises  mainly  from  two  .hings ;  first,  the  un« 
natural  restrictions  of  the  moral  code,  and  secondly,  the  dependence  of 
woman  ;  and  it  is  only  by  removing  its  causes,  that  we  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  this  inveterate  evil.  The  great  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  love  is, 
that  it  should  be  open  and  free  from  deceit ;  and  whenever  we  see  that 
it  is  not  so,  we  may  be  certam  that  great  miseries  must  result.  We 
ihonki  make  it  our  aim,  that  the  loves  of  each  individual  should  be 
«f  a  sincere,  an  open,  a  dignified,  and  a  disinterestAd.  kiao^ 
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solafala  as  at  prcseot.  We  might  be  certain  of  thiiv 
erea  an  tlie  first  liev  of  tbe  matter,  from  obserring  bow  tmj  fiequen^ 
ibe  commoD  mornl  oode,  vhicb  bas  the  institution  of  marriage  for  itt 
gambol,  is  disobeyed.  It  may  be  &aid  as  a  geneial  lule,  tbat  it  is  ontf 
by  WDiaea,  and  but  bjr  a  limited  Dumber  of  that  sex,  that  itit  at  lU 
strictly  obserred;  and  tbe  great  mass  of  mankind  break  it  eiery  dm. 
Tbe  very  fact  of  tbe  code  being  so  ofteadisiegarded,  shows  tbat  there  Ik' 
(ametbiag  fundamc □tally  unnatural  in  it.  Tbe  greatest  disgraes  Ik 
ibeoretically  attached  to  the  breaking  of  these  moral  regalatioiu,  sn$ 
,tt  they  are  broken  and  set  at  naught  daily.  Tbe  reason  of  this  ii,  (hit 
the  iii^uui  ode  t'l  nol  based  upon  the  taut  of  yalare,  and  that  it  is  toUUtyf 
incompatible  irith  human  velfare,  tbat  it  should  be  obeyed.  There  iLtit 
□atniol  iav,  moral  or  physical,  wbicb  commands  either  man  or  womu 
to  limit  their  seiual  aSections  to  one  object  throughout  life,  and  ihft 
attempt  to  assert  such  a  lav  must  bean  utter  failure  j  erea  althai^& 
people  Bbouid  be  burned  alire  for  breaking  it,  as  was  the  custom  amotig 
LneJevs.  On  the  contrary.  Nature  expressly  enjoins  upon  tbe  yoimg,, 
by  her  own  unerring  impulses,  that  change  and  lariety  infoTetoa  cerUtu 
oitont,  is  the  most  natural.and  therefore  the  beat,  seiual  conducfrin  thenu 
There  is  n  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  characters.  Soma 
are  born,  or  are  moulded  by  circumstances,  into  a  character,  whidh  li  ^ 
fitted  to  draw  its  greatest  happiness  from  constant  and  unTOrying  lava; 
others  on  tbe  contrary  are  born  to  be  changeable  -.  and  to  attempt  to  fix 
all  down  by  the  same  rigid  saxual  bonds,  is  certain  to  render  many  of 
them  miserable;  and  to  frostrau  thchappiaess,  which  Nature  intandod 
that  each  yariety  of  character  should  spread  around,  if  its  natnial  I 
detelopement  be  not  interfered  with. 

Tbe  rigour  of  the  marriage  theorj  does  not  prevent  a 
smannt  of  unmarried  intercourse  in  all  coontries,  for  that  is 
bnt  it  renders  it  clandestine,  degraded,  and  miserable.  It  i 
vent  adultery,  for  tbat  is  impossible,  (on  the  Continent,  . 
the  large  towns  in  tbis  conoCry,  adultery  is  lery  coinmon  ;)  bat  it 
dersit  in  like  manner  stealthy,  degraded,  and  destrucl' 
uf  all  parties. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  therefore,  before  we  can 
state  of  sfiual  morality,  that  the  unnatural  rigou 
ideas  be  altered,  and  that  other  modes  of  seiual  it 
honourable  and  legitimate.  If  a  man  and  won 
for  each  other,  they  shonld  be  morally  entitled  to  indulge  it,  «  _ 
binding  themselTcs  together  for  life,  upon  these  conditions — tbat  thef 
do  not  brmg  into  ibe  world  too  many  oS*spring,  and  take  due  caro  to  rear 
£hem.  All  parents  should  be  legally  tbrcsd  to  support  tbeir  children,  iT 
they  be  not  willing  to  do  so  ;  a  thing  which  would  rery  rarely  bappan,  if 
•ages  were  higher,  and  women  independent ;  and  if  the  disgrace  attachinf 
to  ulefiti  mite  children  were  remoied.    It  is  often  tbis  disgrace  which  teM  | 
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the  feather  to  disown  a  child,  whom  otherwise  he  would  have  weioomed 
vitti  delight,  and  so  terrifies  the  unhappy  mother,  that  she  destroys  her 
own  ofispring. 

The  true  guarantee  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  children  is  not 
the  empty  name  df  marriage,  but  the  independence  of  both  parents^  and 
espedaily  of  the  mother.  Marriaffe  rather  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
eluldren,  by  tempting  the  wife  to  be  dependent  for  support  on  her  hus- 
band. If  eTery  woman,  not  incapacitated  by  ill-health,  were  independent, 
and  if  none  had  more  than  the  small  proportion  of  children,  which  the 
cfarcnmitances  of  an  old  country  admit  of,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
ehlldren  being  neglected.  We  would  not  see,  as  at  present,  the  melancholy 
qpectade  of  a  troop  of  ragged  spectres  hanging  about  a  helpless  mother ; 
or  the  father,  in  a  fit  of  di^peration,  deserting  his  ofispring  and  his  wife 
together,  from  inability  to  support  them.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
burden,  children  would  be  viewed  by  both  parents  as  the  dearest  blessing 
and  aolace  of  their  lives ;  would  be  claimed  as  a  privilege,  instead  of 
abandoned,  neglected,  or  frantically  destroyed. 

To  make  an  honourable  proyision  for  unmarried  loye,  is  tlieonly possible 
mode  oj preventttig  prostitucion.  If  young  people  could  have  a  due  amount 
ef  the  sexual  pleasures  in  an  honourable  and  open  way,  without  binding 
themselves  down  for  life,  mercenary  and  prostituted  love  would  soon 
become  extinct.  This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  importance.  There  is  no 
other  Dossible  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  unspeakable  evils  of  prostitution, 
venereal  disease,  and  all  the  social  demoralisation,  which  springs  from 
these  causes.  Prostitution  would  indeed  be  greatly  checked,  if  poverty 
were  removed,  and  if  women  could  easily  earn  an  independence ;  but 
efen  were  that  the  case,  there  would  still,  as  is  seen  in  America,  be  a 
great  deal  of  prostitution,  if  there  were  no  honoiirable  provision  for  love, 
•xeept  in  marriage.  If  there  were  such  a  provision*  prostitution  would 
inevitably  cease ;  for  no  one  would  pay  for  a  degraded  and  counterfeit 
intercourse,  if  true  and  genuine  love  could  be  honourably  obtained  with- 
out money,  and  without  an  indissoluble  tie :  and  if  sexual  connections 
withont  the  risk  of  impregnation,  could  be  had  otherwise  than  by  promis- 
cnoos  intercourse.  Therefore  it  is  only  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the 
marriaffe  bond,  and  allowing  greater  sexual  freedom,  that  it  is  possible 
to  eradicate  prostitution,  and  with  it  venereal  disease. 

That  love  should  be  bought  with  money,  is  a  standing  shame  to  all  of 
as«  both  men  and  women ;  and  no  society  where  such  degrading  com- 
Musts  are  prev^ent,  deserves  the  name  of  a  sexually  moral  society.  In- 
deed such  a  name,  when  applied  to  any  existing  state  of  humaiL  society. 
It  a  mockery.  Youth,  whose  interests  are  especially  concerned  in  this 
matter,  should^  use  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  abomination  and  misery 
if  mercenary  love.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  sexual  abstmence,  (which 
beven  a  greater  natural  sin  than  mercenary  love) ;  but  first  by  removing 
poverty,  and  making  woman  independent;  and  then  by  endeavouring 
to  promote  a  greater  sexual  freedom  in  society,  and  to  obtain  thlft 
aeoessary  of  human  welfare,  unmarried  and  unfettered  love»  in  an  hfltt* 
•arable  manner. 

It  iVioQld  be  made  t^ point  of  honow  in  t3;i«  ^quOi  ^\\^q^  ^^VIK^^^^O^^^ 
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ax  Tomen  bive  been  rendereil  cnplbla  of  gaining  their  dtb  Ir 
hnceiC  work,  and  the  bmrden  of  pnTcrtj  has  been  Itghconed,  tuvsr  to  my 
n r 'sell  tone  for  money :  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  etpry  effoct  to  snow 
)be  pErffCtl;  justiGablo  nacure  of  tbeii  teinpora.ry  sexual  connectians. 
provided  the  great  ssrual  duties,  already  tpokeii  of,  bo  Folfilled  ;  unl 
chua  ba  able  to  indulge  in  them  in  an  open  and  dignified  msnner.    ■ 

It  Is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  that  it  is  possible  to  ssatpi 
the  awful  raiserios  of  prostitution  ;  misoriea  whose  thief  cnose  ^f  .. 
eiceptiug  the  law  of  popatation,  the  primiiry  caute  of  all  Ch«  gnat  aaei 
evils,  wlucb,  it  must  always  be  rtmembered,  are  only  the  sfetrndarymii 
ia  which  iti  deatmotiTe  agency  is  carried  out,  and  therefore,  thongb  teM 
iaglf  accidental  and  aToidable,  are  U9cnlia%  necaaary  in  some  fat 
ot  other,  unless  they  are  obriated  by  prereDtive  int«rcourae)  ii  it 
austerity  of  our  seiual  code,  and  the  alKolate  inapplioabililr  of  an  indf 
soluble  institution  like  marriage  to  the  natareof  man.  In  this  waynof- 
over,  and  in  tills  only,  would  it  be  possible  to  eitirpade  Tenereal  tfiaeaMl 
an  object  vhosc  importance  in  increasing  tho  Tirtue  and  happiness  of  M 
race  cannot  ha  over-estimated.  It  la  the  existence  of  mercenary  lore,  iM 
Its  callousness  towards  a  society  which  scorns  it.  that  keeps  alive  thdft 
aocursed  diseases  ;  and  if  meroenary  love  were  remoTcd  from  Bmon^  sp- 
it might  be  certainly  anticipated,  tbat  the  venereal  lUseaees  would  » 
long  remain  behind.  This  great  end  ahonld  be  promoted  by  e»ery  effort 
social  nnd  individual.  Byphilia  and  gonorrhtpa  should  be  uprootd 
whsrcver  they  are  found,  not  by  barahnoSB,  hut  by  kind  and  prompt 
tention  to  every  case  which  occurs;  and  evcrylhiug  shonld  be  dont 
eS'ect  their  radical  Extinction. 

Such  liopes  may  appear  to  us  at  present  almost  rislouary.  snrrooni 

as  we  are  by  the  all-engrossing  miaeries  of  poverty,  hard  worlt,  nrnt 

dettmction,  and  every  kind  of  social  dopajr  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  thM 
K  DDCO  poverty  and  prosiitulion  were  overcome,  and  mankind  were 
united  in  mutual  coiihdence,  such  plans  as  the  total  and  Rnal  eitin 
of  syphilis,  would  not  soem  so  very  diflicult  of  accDrnplit^hmeot.     ^ 
will  bo  the  (^euGration,  and  honoured  by  all  posterity,  which  shall 

this  great  purpoee.    It  ia  by  such  means,  and  not  by  partial  and  u.,, 

police  measures,  tbat  I  earnestly  hope  our  race  will  one  day  annibilali' 
this  dreadful  disease.  If  unfettered  love  were  obtainable  in  an  honoiurf 
able  way  and  uot  for  money,  and  if  the  great  sin  of  communicating  ft 
diseaie  to  a  fallow-being  were  once  openly  recognised,  there  would  be  &# 
oF  either  sei,  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed.     It  is  not  nun 

love,  bat  mercenary  love,  and  the  commuuieatiOD  of  disease,  which _, 

diFgrace  an  individual ;  and  to  eonfouud  all  these  diilbrent  aetionlf- 
togBther  in  one  sweeping  condemuaticn,  as  is  done  at  present,  is  Co  * — ' 
all  moral  power  over  any  of  them,  aud  to  confuse  the  sense  of  right 

I  am  aware  of  the  difUcnlties  which  attend  any  alteration  in 
eeinal  eod»:  difliculties  so  great,  that  Ihey  have  in  general  detorrBtf 
even  the  boldeFt  thinkers  from  proposing  any  definite  rhange  in  it,  how«* 
ever  deeply  they  felt,  and  ably  exposed  its  evils.  Bnt  these  difBmltiw 
A  oat  decrease  by  ooT  avoidance  et  ttieMbloat;  withe  MOtnt;,  Utr 
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coutantly  accumnlate,  as  man  becomes  more  civilized ;  and  the  miserieii 
caused  bj  the  long  continuance  of  this  unnatural  sexual  institation, 
nearly  in  its  primeval  Hebraic  austerity,  in  the  midst  of  modem  society, 
bave  become  countless.  On  the  Continent,  they  have  sought  to  palliate 
Jiese  evils,  by  resorting  to  all  modes  of  intrigue  and  clandestine  inter- 
fourse.  The  rigour  of  the  marriage  contract  is,  as  M.  Balzac  says,  very 
largely  tempered  by  adultery  in  French  society;  and  the  immense 
9?ib  of  this  in  corrupting  and  sowing  dissension  among  families,  he 
eloquently  exposes.  Divorce  has,  moreover,  in  Germany,  and  for  ought 
I  Imov,  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  been  rendered  very  eaiuly 
obtainable ;  incompatibility  of  temper  bein^  considered  a  valid  caiue  for 
it.  Now,  in  reality,  facility  of  divorce  does  away  ivith  marriage;  it 
thoroughly  alters  the  theory  of  the  institution,  and  makes  it  in  reality 
nothing  more,  than  an  agreement  between  two  people  to  live  together  as 
man  and  wife,  so  long  as  they  love  each  other.  And  such  is  the  only 
true  mode  of  sexual  union  ;  it  is  the  one  which  Nature  points  out  to  ui, 
and  we  may  be  certain,  that  any  institution  which  defies  the  natural  laws 
of  love,  as  marriage  does,  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  immense  evils ; 
ever  accumulating  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  mankind  become  more  free, 
and  more  enlightened  in  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  being. 

The  great  difficulty  that  men  have  found  in  proposing  any  definite 
change  m  our  sexual  code,  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  alter  at  ally 
vrithout  totally  overthrowing y  the  theory  of  marriage.  Easily  obtainable 
divorce  does  virtually  overthrow  the  theory  of  marriage ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  indispensable  to  the  sexual  welfare  of  married  people, 
than  this.  To  make  unmarried  intercourse  honourable  and  legitimate, 
•vidently  overthrows  the  theory  of  marriage ;  and  yet  without  this,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  escape  from  the  most  fearful  evils, — from  pros- 
titution, masturbation,  genital  and  venereal  disease,  and  innxmierable 
other  miseries. 

On  the  Continent,  the  theory  and  practice  of  love  are  very  inconsistent. 
The  nominal  theory  of  sexual  union  is  marriage,  as  with  us ;  and  yet 
this,  by  the  facility  of  divorce,  is  mrtuaUy  anntdUd^  and  put  on  a  par  with 
any  other  kind  of  temporary  sexual  intercourse ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  marriage  has  ceased  to  exist  in  those  countries,  where  divorce  is 
easily  obtainable  for  such  causes  as  incompatibility  of  temper.  If  divorce 
be  readily  obtainable  in  marriage,  what  is  the  use  of  marriage  at  ail  ?  Why 

50  through  an  empty  and  ostentatious  ceremony,  if  the  contract  can  be 
issolved  at  pleasure  any  day  ?  why  make  so  much  ado,  and  drag  forward 
lovo,  which  shrinks  from  observation,  before  the  public  eye  ?  why  not 
deem  a  sexual  union  without  this  empty  formulary  equally  honourable  ? 
On  the  Continent  moreover,  prostitution,  masturbation,  venereal  disease, 
together  with  all  the  degradation  of  intrigue,  and  stealthy  undignified 
intercourse,  exist  iu  abundance.  Young  people  deride  the  austere  rules 
of  morality,  and  set  them  at  naught;  and  yet  nominally  the  marriage 
theory  remains  the  same,  however  totally  at  variance  with  the  general 
practice. 
Tho  existence  of  a  rigourous  sexxuA  tixftOTj  ^u^Ai^xaa^CT^a>.^^^^w»«^^^ 
-  of  two  things ;  either  puritamsm  ttad  «^xaa\  ^^QiX«t\\?5  '^stSfi^ifi^^ 
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blighting  iafluenOM,  or  a  regular  system  of  iRtrigae,  deceplian,  a 
obedience  to  the  nxual  code.    The  faimer  of  these,  logeCher  with  tbv  I 
noBt  vide-iproul  prMtltutioD  and  ulf-abose,  is  the  effect  of  marri^e  M 
England,  the  latter   on  the  Continent :  marriage,  uf  course,  acting  i 
tu^dmalc  iixlrvnini  oj  necessar'/  dcitrjiction  undtr  the  grinding  lat 
popolatioQ. 

There  are  three  great  reaEOns,  why  the  institntion  of  marriage  lias 
nmioed  ta  Ions  DDohaDKBd  among  us,  nutvithstaadiajr  its  innumcr 
sfils&ndinjnitice*,  deeply  though  theie  hsTe  been  felt  h;  many  moralii^tlb 
The  Srct  and  chief  is  tiia  pressure  oC  tiie  great  population- difficulties.  TheM' 
difficnitie!  are  ttie  partnt  loara  of  all  the  most  important  Eeioal  erili  : 
and  beside  them  the  influence  of  any  human  institution  sinks  into  totU 
insigniScauca.  As  long  as  the  princinle  of  population  cDnlinues  to  exe^, 
its  destrnctiTB  agency,  at  it  h&i  ever  hitherto  done,  it  mst'ers  little  vhaS 
^eaeiual  institutions  ara  ;  with  or  without  marriage,  or  any  other  (on? 
of  sexual  union,  the  misery  of  mankind  is  caHain.  while  food  and  lore  u» 
aDtag;onistic.  If  we  mnai  perish,  it  may  as  well  be  hy  the  hands  of  mat^ 
riage.  as  any  other  seiual  arranEemeDt.  This  truth,  aUhough  it  mttlf. 
not  have  heeu  definitely  peroaiTud,  has  been  dimly  fo)t  by  mest  of  tl^ 
thinliers,  who  hare  eansidared  the  imperfcctiaas  of  our  aexmtl  codib 
They  saw  clearly  its  errors,  but  chay  felt,  however  dimly,  that  there  wU 
some  far  more  powerful  principle  behind,  who^^e  destructive  action  conU 
notbe  obviated  hy  ciianging  themarriage  code;  and  tlins,  as  they  saw  U- 
escape  from  these  evils,  they  were  coatent  to  leave  it  iiuiateifered  w' ' 
Ic  in  in  vain  to  propose  a  great  reconstruction  of  our  social  institntii.  _, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown,  that  such  a  course  will  lead  to  real  adran^ 
tagoG  ;  and  no  semal  code  which  was  not  based  upon  the  law  of  popnlgp 
tion,  and  the  seiual  necessities  of  mao,  could  have  atTordcd  any  ratiood' 
hopeof  remedying  the  evils,  exiitiug  under  the  present  one.  In  this  «» 
then,  marriage  has  remained,  not  from  its  own  merits,  but  from  tbeUcfc 
of  anything  better;  aud  the  grinding  miseries  ot  mankind,  the  want  d( 
food,  love,  and  leisure,  Lave  forced  them  to  put  up  with  aU  its  evils,  and' 
have  been  its  main  safeguard. 

The  second  great  cause  of  itslongcontinuanceis  the  profound  ignoranM 
of  moralists  ou  seinai  matten ;  and  the  morbid  delicacy  which  forbllK 
the  discussion  of  sexual  questions.  Our  moral  code  bears  in  every  MXfK 
the  marks  of  baring  been  framed  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fnft> 
damental  laws  of  our  sexual  uature ;  who  had  neither  a  knowledge  si 
nor  revorflnce  for,  the  generative  organs  ;  who  were  perfectly  unacquainted' 
with  thepriuoipleofpopulatioa ;  andfnil  of  thatchildish  mystery  snddiegtiK 
in  sexual  matters,  vhicli  characterises  most  nations  in  their  infnncy,  and  ' 
il  ID  none  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  Jews,  from  whom  we  have  inheiltal 
our  seiual  code.  The  ignorance  of  tho  nature  and  laws  of  the  geniC«l 
organs,  which  obialns  amona  moralists  even  to  the  present  day,  has  dt* 
prived  them  of  the  materialB  nocessary  for  forming  a  more  natural. 
svilem  of  morality,  oven  though  they  felt  keenly  the  evil;  of  the  ciistiqa. 
one.  Moreover,  tUl  Mr.  MaShui  wnU.  it  ibm  noi  I'onibU  lo  hatt  —■'  " 
Mxuai  code,  for  no  man  knew  the  principle  of  population,  on  which 
it  ctrald  bo  based ;  and  till  U.  I^iemkui  kuA  u.,  %K?kQti^i  Wl  th 
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to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  sexual  orflrans  and  their  laws,  a  tme  phy 
siological  foundation  was  wanting.  When  we  add  to  this  deeply  rooted 
ignorance  the  morbid  delicacy  which  has  hitherto  Teiled  all  such  subjects 
we  hare  another  Tory  sufficient  reason  for  the  unmodified  persistence  oi 
marriage. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  the  present  sexual  code  has  been  supported  by 
the  authority  of  supernatural  religion.      It  has  been  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  Christian  and  Hebraic  beliefs,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
grand  Jewish  institutions,  which  is  considered  to  share  in  the  perfection 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.      There  is  scarcely  anything  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  institution  of 
marriage.    Fidelity  and  constancy  to  the  marriage  tow  are  regarded  as 
the  Tery  highest  yirtues  ;  and  all  unmarried  connections,  which  are  stis- 
matised  as  fornications,  and  carnal  lusts,  are  classed  among  the  deadly 
«ins.    lience  the  institution   of  marriage  has  been  made  a  religious  cere- 
mony,   and  is  believed  in  by  great  numbers  as  firmly  as  ChristUinity 
itself,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  part.     To  doubt  or  to  deny  it  woald  be 
to' deny  the  whole.      It  is  this  ditfine  right  of  marriage  which  has  ren- 
dered most  people  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  institution,  and  has  raised  a 
■torm  of  indignation  against  any  one,  who  ventured  to  point  them  out. 
The  institution  is  guarded  as  jealously  as  Supernaturalism  itself.    In  the 
same  manner  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  long  and  furiously  contended 
for ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  name,  which  even  despots  themselves 
axe  almost  afraid  to  utter.    But  not  for  much  longer  will  a  divine  right 
avail  ought  to  protect  any  earthly  thing ;  nor  can  any  institution  which 
ii  based  upon  Supernaturalism,  and  not  upon  Nature,  long  continue 
among  us.    Men  will  not  much  longer  be  conjtent  to  take  the  laws  of  their 
actions  from  any  other  source  than  Nature,   and  all  institutions  will  be 
tested  by  this,  and  this  only. 

The  assertion  of  the  theologians,  that  '*  marriage  suits  the  nature  of 
man,'*  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  famous  decree  '*  the  sun  moves  round 
the  earth."  Both  are  taken  from  supernatural  authority,  and  the  one  is 
aa  false  in  the  living,  as  the.  other  in  the  lifeless  world.  Those  among  us 
who  are  the  most  strenuous  in  the  support  of  existing  sexual  institutions, 
and  most  authoritative  in  laying  down  the  laws  of  sexual  morality,  are 
the  very  men,  who»  like  the  judges  of  Oalileo,  are  most  incompetent  to 
give  an  epinion  <m  the  matter.  Have  they  studied  the  sexual  organs  f 
Are  they  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  population  ?  Are  they  conver- 
sant wiUi  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  is  seen  in  all  its  various  phases  in  our 
society,  with  the  true,  the  faJse,  the  mercenary,  the  morbid,  tne  unnatural 
forms  of  it,  and  their  manifold  and  complicated  causes  and  history  ?  Have 
they  followed  it  through  all  its  degradations  and  obscenities,  with  an 
earnest  perseverance  and  reverential  sympathy,  which  nothing  can  dis- 
gust or  fatigue?  The  very  reverse  ot  this  is  the  case.  The  loudest  supporters 
of  our  present  system  are  in  general  the  most  deeply  ignorant  on  sexual 
matters,  and  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  sexual  organs ;  and  are  the 
most  filled  with  Uiat  morbid  delicacy,  which  absolutely  unfits  any  one  from 
hnwillifig  tlMse  questions  with  any  profit.  They  trust  blindly  to  authoritT 
Ik  the  mles  they  boldly  lay  down,  perfectly  xmafwax^  cjl  ^^^  v«A;:q^  *«» 
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complie»ted  nataro  of  thesahjecb  they  are  defiling  Witt  la  eauQdeDtlv 
and  of  Che  horritile  evils  their  iDCDiisideTi.t9  systeniH  are  attended  wichhi 
They  themselTes  break  thrmieh  tbe  most  fandsmeutall)'  important  of  ^ 
th»  •flora!  laws  'tiily,  in  ntter  nnconscionsness  ot  the  inisery  they  a 
causing  to  their  falluwE,  The  clergy  among  us  are  noted  foe  the  laiL. 
■ixe  of  tbeii  families;  vbereos  tbe  Boman  Catholic  der^^  err  ai  moehim' 
the  other  side,  by  the  great  natural  sin  ot  calihncy.  Are  tlise  the  n 
The  arc  to  expound  to  us  tbe  natural  tows  of  (oxual  morality  !  It  is 
from  the  vant  uf  will,  far  the  leal  and  deTotion  uf  many  of  their  membei% 
in  the  service  of  mankind  is  beyond  all  praise ;  but  from  >>raDt  of  Icqosm 
ledge.  They  may  wish  with  their  whole  hearts  to  serve  their  fellomit' 
but  they  eatinot  possibly  do  lo  ualeis  thay  itudT  Nature.  The  immor  ~ 
able  laws  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  saftened  by  tsars,  nor  omvome  by  tk 
emotions  of  the  heart,  howorer  It  may  yearn  for  the  Buffering!  of  mnil 

It  is  by  these  props  that  oar  sexual  coin  has  hitbeito  been  princip^IjM 
snpported;  but  when  they  shall  be  removed,  marriage  will  be  tested  bf[| 
its  own  real  merits ;  and  all  oF  us  will  gradually  learn  to  see  its  insiJ  ~ 
cienoy,  as  the  sole  honoarable  proviiion  for  the  union  of  the  sexes. 

In  what  way  then  are  its  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  how  should  it  1  _ 
modified,  so  as  to  prcrent  Che  innumerable  sexual  and  economical  eriltf, 
which  exist  at  present ;  and  lo  secure  for  every  human  being  at  le  " 
the  possibility  of  having  a  happy  and  virtuous  sexual  life  ! 

The  only  way  to  dolo,  is  toattend  to  the  various  mode*,  in  which  A'ol 
points  out  to  US  the  true  path  of  Beiual  duty ;  and  to  endeavoae  to  pHM 
vent  all  those  evils  arising  froiD  disobedient^  to  her  lavs,  several  of  wh.^ 
hare  been  spoken  of  above.  In  order  to  obey  the  sexual  laws,  it 
Brst  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  tliem.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  T 
importance  that  Anatomy  and  Physiology  should  become  a  leading.' 
branch  nf  ^neral  education ;  that  all  educated  people  should  have  s 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  their  body,  and,  more  especiaily  in 
reference  to  onr  subject,  those  of  tbe  sexual  organs.  This  knowledge 
should  be  imparted  to  both  sexes  before  the  period  of  puberty,  m  that  th^ 
should  not  fall  from  ignorance  into  the  lamentable  practices  of  maitui- 
bation.  or  other  sciuarerrors,  and  should  know  howto  guard  against  vena- 
real  disease.  A  knowledge  of  the  great  law  of  population  should  also  ba 
extetidrolr  Bpri^ad  tlirooghout  societir.  soChate^iry  individual,  man. 
ur  woman,  should  nuderstandit,  and  feel  the  sacred  duty  of  limiting  Lheir 
reprodactlve  povers.  Unless  these  great  truths  become  generally  knOWB 
and  acted  upon,  scienceandart  may  progress,  but  man  must  remain  stl^ 
tionary.  It  should  be  inculcated  upon  those  who  are  about  to  eutei  on  tbm 
aeiaal  period  of  life,  that  the  true  pUb  of  virtus  lies  in  moderation,  and 
in  a,  doe  and  healthy  eierdse  of  their  new  powers  ;  abstinence  on  the  OM 
band,  and  excess  or  lastnTiousness  on  the  other,  being  alike  sboiuudu  i 
Opeoness  and  stnoerity  should  above  alt  be  enjoined  ;  nil  mercenary  aut  I 
BQdirbnud  dealings  discountenanced  ;  and  the  ooormity  of  the  crim»il  | 
spreading  venereal  disease  exposed.  ;    j 

With  mind*  prepared  iu  this  way,  and  not  tilted  with  that  chaos  of  chiU'    I 
A&^noraoce  and  morbidity,  with  wUchonryonthsatpreaeni  eniernptri    I 
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tiie  most  critical  period  of  life,  they  wonld  be  enabled  to  meet  in  a 
genuine  and  manly  way  the  real  sexual  difficulties,  which  surround  all 
of  UB ;  to  speak  freely  of  those  mighty  sexual  questions,  without  the  opeo 
discussion  of  which  we  are  impotent  as  children  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and 
all  our  science  and  philosophy  are  an  empty  babble  i  and  to  show  them* 
sehree  worthy  of  that  greater  sexual  freedom,  which  we  may  hope  tbat 
<rar  posterity,  more  fortunate  than  we,  shall  enjoy.  It  would  not  be 
desiraUe,  eren  were  it  possible,  that  this  increaBe  of  freedom  should  come 
suddenly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  very  gradual  steps,  that  mankind 
may  be  expected  to  modify  their  present  sexual  ideas,  and  to  attain  to  a 
hifther  moral  state. 

This  will  be  brought  about  gradually  by  the  course  of  things.  When 
die  sreat  primary  duty  of  limiting  oflfspring  has  come  to  be  generally 
acted  upon,  and  preventive  intercourse  has  been  recognised  as  consistent, 
and  alom  consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality,  and  as  the 
only  mode,  by  which  the  population-difficulty  can  be  surmounted ,  when 
in  this  way  poverty  shall  have  been  removed,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
will,  and  women  and  men  are  alike  independent,  then  will  indissoluble 
marriage  gradually  lose  its  hold  upon  mens*  minds,  and  appear  an  un- 
jeeessary  bond;  fraus;ht  with  numerous  evils,  without  compensating 
advantages.  If  a  woman  is  to  have  only  two,  or  at  most,  and  in  com- 
paratively rare  cases,  three  children ;  can  easily  gain  a  livelihood  for 
herself,  and  therefore  requires  no  protection  nor  aid,  beyond  what  the 
laws  aflbrd  to  each  of  us ;  why  should  she  tie  herself  indissolubly  to  one  man 
for  life;  or  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  a  man  do  so  ?  It  is  the  large 
families  and  the  dependence  of  woman,which  appear  to  make  marriage 
advisable.  As  woman  advances  in  independence,  as  more  occupations  are 
thrown  open  to  her,  and  her  wages  are  such  as  befit  a  human  being,  she 
will  become  ever  less  willing  to  tie  herself  indissolubly  down,  and  to  put 
herself  in  the  power  of  one  man.  Why  should  either  she  or  man  bow 
tiheir  heads  to  the  old  accustomed  yoke,  when  even  the  apparent  necessitv 
finr  it  has  passed? 

All  of  ua  must  reflect,  that  even  though  we  adhere  rigidly  to  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  discountenance  any  change  in  its  indissolubility, 
the  (Treat  duty  of  limited  procreation  is  equaUy  incumberU  upon  us. 
Whether  we  marry  or  not,  this  supreme  duty  is  equally  to  be  observed. 
If  married  people  change  their  conduct  in  this  way,  as  they  are  morally 
bound  to  do,  they  must  either  adopt  preventive  means,  or  they  will  feel 
how  wretched  and  enfeebling  for  mind  and  body,  is  the  state  of  sexual 
abstinence ;  and  thus  be  gradually  weaned  from  their  implicit  faith  in 
our  present  system.  A  personal  experience  of  the  erils  of  abstinence 
will  gradually  give  them  a  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  sexual 
ni£ferers,  whom  they  have  so  little  comprehended ;  and  a  remorse  for  the 

ert  they  have  played,  however  unconsciously,  in  causing  their  miseriea 
this  way  they  will  be  prepared  gradually  to  accept  of  changes  in  their 
Umg  cherished  institutions. 

Another  circumstance  will  greatly  aid  in  this  change.    When  once 
Che  modes  of  preventive  intercourse  become  umvec^oAV^  Vl'&ss<«'^  ^si^ 
their  1ndJ5ipcDsobiJity  a  matter  of  genwtiY  ^\«i\3>sft\^ti  \  ^yv>^m^^^^ai>*  > 


ide  In  DoraSi 
on-horrara ;  ^ 


as  bas  alroady  been  eliotrn,  not  a  Binglc  step  can  be  n 
pi'ogreBS,  anil  our  rncoiiiust  remain  sunk  in  tbepopu.lu.tlon-b 
will  be  found  to  be  totally  impoBsibla  to  couBcie  wDmuD  b;  tbe  preaeid 
narrow  Beiual  raBtrictiong.  lu  fact,  preventive  iniercoort-  "  "  ■— 
found  to  be  really  efficient  and  Batisfactory,  will  pnt  tbe  . 
almost  on  a  par  in  sexual  freedom.  A  woman  will  bo  able  to  indnlp 
ber  sexual  desires,  witb  tbe  same  exemption  from  aiier  oonBequcncW 
US  a  man ;  and  it  will  rest  entirely  vrltb  herself,  wbetber  ebe  iduil. 
iiaic  oflVpring  or  not.  Tbis  cannot  fail  to  make  a  sign&l  alteration  l£ 
tbe  habits  of  woman ;  for  tbere  is  no  natural  reason  except  the  fear  e| 
getting  children,  which  makes  ber  less  willing  than  man  to  grsti^ 
her  sexual  desires.  It  is  a  rare  ezceptioQ,  that  a  mun  passes  throngtl 
Ufa  without  judul^inp  in  nnmarried  love,  even  undar  the  strictness  o^ 
onr  present  sexual  aodc;  and  it  is  certiun  that  were  tbe  fear  of  getting 
a  child  removed,  woman,  who  is  tbe  natural  counterpart  of  man  in  bee 
modes  of  feeling  and  action,  would  du  the  same;  more  especially  when, 
the  harshness  of  onr  sexual  views  becomes  gradually  I'elaied,  and  th^ 
divine  right  of  marriage  comes  to  be  questioned. 

Wlien  the  universal  applicability  of  the  great  law  of  exercise  to  all 
onr  organs  is  understood,  every  one  will  perceive,  that  he  is  morol^ 
bimnd  to  exercise  duly  bis  sexual  organs  throughout  the  period  of  sex- 
ual life.  Thus  the  young  man  on  enterlog  upon  puberty,  will  feel  that 
Xaturc  commands  him  to  indulge  to  a  moderate  extent  bis  sexual  de* 
sires ;  and  when  once  he  is  fully  ooavinced  of  the  natural  rectitude  oT  , 
this,  be  cannaC  fail  to  perceive  tbe  instifficieucy  and  unnalurat  cbarac- 
ter  of  onr  moral  code.  He  will  therefore  assert,  and  gradually  oblaiO, 
a  greater  liberty  of  indulging  honourably  in  unmarried  lore^' 
which  is  at  that  age  mi»t  of  all  indispensable.  When  once  lh9 
commands  of  Naturo  are  felt  as  they  should  be,  and  tbe  dictates  dl ' 
physical  are  equally  attended  to  witb  those  of  spiiitual  religion,  coi^, 
Kunce  wiil  givt  youth  na  peacs  till  tbey  he  obeyed,  and  all  obstacles  to- 
aa  honourable  and  disinterested  outlet  for  the  sexual  desires  stir- 
mounted.  The  sacred  duty  of  the  normal  exercise  of  ber  generative 
organs  is  equally  incumbent  upon  woman;  and,  when  once  adeqoatelj, 
felt,  will  impel  her  to  assert  in  like  manner  hor  title  to  a  greater  sex- 
ual freedom  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  The  cause  of  eexuBl  UbertT, 
advocated  not  merely  aR  a  right  but  as  a  duty,  w'll  thus  become  the 
laost  sacred  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  youth  ot  both  tessa.  By  advaiiciag  li^ 
they  will  gradually  get  rid  oF  those  sexual  miseries,  which  now  opprM|( 
them  like  a  nightmare.  Soxunl  impotence,  morbid  basbfalnesB,  lijtm 
teria,  and  the  gloomy  train  of  menstrual  diseases ;  spermatorrh<Ea  ai>4 
masturbation,  prostitution  and  venereal  disease.  ivlU  all  gradually  be 
extirpated,  if  youth  bo  only  true  to  itself,  and  assert  resolutely  and. 
perseveringly  lis  natural  laws  and  duties ;  and  if  all  maukiad  fulfil 
conscientiously  tbe  great  doty  of  limited  procrcatlan. 

Let  those  who  will,  marry ;  bnt  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  upoit 
so  indissoluble  a  contract,  either  on  account  of  their  early  age,  or  froni 
a  disapproval  of  the  whole  ceremony, should  deem  it  perfectly  honouia 
MbiB  aadJasliSable  to  form  a  tempotavj  connection.     If  tbcy  rcfnUa 
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ttom  undue  procreation,  rear  their  children  carefaliy.  and  act  in  an 
0|>en,  sincere,  and  loving  manner  to  their  partner,  they  are  fulfilling 
the  real  sexual  duties;  and  although  the  world  may  for  a  time  frown 
spon  them,  they  will  have  the  approval  of  their  own  consciences,  the 
Dest  and  noblest  of  rewards,  and  will  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
truer  sexual  morality,  than  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  among  a'  large  part  of  the  poorest  and  most  abject  mem- 
bers of  society,  the  empty  formulary  of  marriage  is  very  frequently 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty 
of  the  street  folk  in  London,  who  live  as  man  and  wife,  are  married ; 
as  they  deem  it  a  needless  and  expensive  ceremony.  Among  the  work- 
ing classes  too,  such  partnerships  are  very  common,  and  are  on  the  in- 
crease, even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
common  for  the  rich  to  keep  mistresseg,  with  whom  they  often  live 
almost  as  man  and  wife ;  and  it  is  chiefly  among  ladies  of  the  educated 
classes,  that  such  connections  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  But  when 
educated  women  come  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  sexual 
laws,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  of  healthy  exercise,  they  will  feel 
that  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  marriage,  or  are  averse  to 
enter  upon  that  indissoluble  state,  these  temporary  and  unfettered 
connections  are  the  only  resource  for  them.  To  remain  an  old  maid  is 
a  thingy  which  no  woman,  who  attends  to  the  voice  of  natural  morality, 
can  consent  to.  She  must  feel  that  by  so  doing  she  is  not  fulfilling  the 
laws  of  her  being. 

I  do  not  speak  of  divorce,  for  it  is  a  far  more  radical  change  ^4m 
dxooreCy  however  easily  to  be  procured,  that  is  requisite,  before  love  can 
be  rendered  sufBiciently  attainable  by  all  human  beings,  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  prostitution,  masturbation,  and  sexual  debility.  If  love 
be  made  too  diflScult  of  attainment,  especially  for  youth,  which  has  so 
Uttle  experience,  and  knows  so  little  how  to  guide  itself  amid  the  sex- 
ual shoals,  masturbation  and  prostitution  are  tare  to  be  practised.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  made  too  easy  of  attainment,  nor 
should  a  moderate  and  invigorating  indulgence  be  allowed  to  dege- 
nerate into  UeerUumaneaa,  which  is  one  of  the  most  demoralising  of  all 
influences. 

No  trust  is  to  be  put  in  the  common  modes  of  guarding  against 
ficentiousness,  viz.  the  rigourous  puritanism,  which  throws  as  many 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  path  of  love,  and  the  austere  and  unna- 
tural sexual  code,  which  forbids  any  indulgences  except  within  the 
most  irksome  bonds.  To  enforce  sexual  abstinence  except  in  marriage, 
is  about  the  worst  possible  way  to  guard  against  licentiousness.  By 
this  austerity  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  desires  is  greatly  and  mor- 
bidly increased,  and  exerts  an  undue  sway  over  the  whole  mind.  The 
young  people  in  our  society  think  far  too  much  of  love,  and  in  great 
measure  because  they  are  so  harshly  debarred  from  it  At  the  same 
time  the  existence  of  proatituHon  gives  ample  scope  to  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness ;  over  which  the  moralist,  by  his  inconsiderate 
austerity,  has  lost  all  controul.  Prostitution  or  mercenary  love  in  an^ 
shape,  is  the  true  and  certain  sign  ot  \\jKa^.\Qi^*&\i<«l%^  voil  Va^  \s&s^^^^ 
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more  demoralisiog  to  a  society,  than  almost  any  conceiyable  amoanl  of 
sexual  freedom  could  be.  The  true  mode  of  checking  licentiousness  is  to 
point  out  its  great  evils  to  youth ;  to  impress  upon  them,  that  the  con- 
duet  which  is  alone  really  virtuous,  and  which  moreover  can  alone  lead 
to  real  happiness,  is  to  indulge  only  to  a  moderate  degree  in  venereal 
pleasures,  and  never  permit  thems^ves  to  become  plunged  in  sensual 
excesses,  which  ruin  the  health  of  body  and  mind ;  to  exercise  rather  a 
manly  self-denial,  and  to  think  of  the  sexual  happiness  of  others,  as  well 
as  of  themselves.  The  evils  which  arise  from  excess,  and  which  are 
rather  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  wont  of  a  true  standard  of  sexual  morality.  Young  people  deride 
the  existing  cede,  but  they  have  no  other  guide  to  soxuai  virtue  ;  and 
thus  they  plunge  into  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  become  heartless  and 
effeminate. 

The  true  antagonist  to  licentiousness  is  the  knowledge  of  the  greatly 
superior  happiness  and  virtue,  which  lies  in  moderation ;  and  sQso  an 
active  engagement  in  other  pursuits.  No  man  or  woman  need  hope  for 
happiness,  who  seeks  it  in  love  and  sexual  gratification  alone ;  no  one 
who  does  not  live  a  life  of  useful  industry,  need  look  for  a  contented 
mind.  It  is  not  unnatural  austere  rules,  but  a  due  amount  of  healthy 
employmant  in  other  matters,  which  can  give  either  sex  a  well  balimced 
mind,  and  guard  them  from  licentiousness.  Do  you  wish  to  keep  your 
wife  or  your  mistress  constant  ?  Give  up  bolts  and  bars,  and  conventional 
restrictions,  and  ^ive  her  instead  an  interesting  occupation.  If  the  sphere 
of  woman's  activity  be  enlarged,  and  every  woman  be  educated  to  gain 
for  herself  an  independence,  were  will  to  an  absolute  certainty  be  much 
less  licentiousness  in  our  society  than  there  now  is,  however  much  the 
eexual  freedom  be  increased.  Idlenesss,  mercenary  love,  and  a  narrow 
onlture  are  the  chief  causes  of  licentiousness ;  and  the  true  way  to  guard 
against  the  latter  is  to  remove  them.  Youth  should  be  taught  to  take  an 
oqoal  pride  and  delight  in  the  developement  of  all  its  faculties ;  and 
especially  of  those  physical  powers,  which  have  been  so  miserably  neglected. 
Athletic  exercises  and  manly  sports  are  the  safeguards  against  effemi- 
nacy and  sexual  debaucheries  ;  and  if  these  be  duly  attended  to,  both  man 
and  woman  will  gradually  acquire  a  sense  of  what  is  truly  noble  and 
lovable  in  character;  and  wUl  be  unwilling  to  let  their  manhood  de- 
generate into  a  sickly  licentiousness. 

It  is  a  very  false,  as  well  as  degrading  opinion  to  entertain  of  man, 
that  he  is  naturally  prone  to  licentiousness  or  other  vices.  Katuro  has 
taken  far  better  means  to  promote  our  virtue  than  any  imperfect  codes, 
by  making  our  happineas  necessarily  dependent  on  it ;  and  therefore 
fore  the  timid  moralist  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  for  the  pro« 
gress  of  virtue,  if  the  true  obstacles  to  U  can  he  removed.  The  geneial 
estimates  of  human  character  are  taken  from  man,  in  a  state  of  be- 
wildered misery  from  the  necessary  destruction  caused  by  the  unseen  law 
of  population,  and  a  total  confusion  of  ideas  on  sexual  morality ;  and 
consequently  are  full  of  fallacies.  It  is  this  law,  operating  beneath 
the  siurface,  that  has  made  chastity  %  or  sexual  abstinence,  be  regarded  ai 
«  virtue :  for  men,  even  when  ignortnt  of  the  law,  still  dimly  felt,  thaft 
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Ihe  r^roductiTB  powers  could  not  be  fully  exercised,  ▼ithont  destrnstiTe 
eoDseqaences,  and  hence  they  considered  sexual  abstinence  a  tirtne.  The 
enor  lay  in  not  perceiviDg,  (hat  noexigeneies  of  human  society  could  alter 
the  lavs  of  the  generative  organs,  or  make  sexual  abstinence,  however 
indispensable  it  might  be,  other  than  a  ntUural  an. 

As  a  further  sa^iruard  against  lieentioilsnesft,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
more  intimate  friendship  iStween  the  sexes  should  be  promoted ;  and 
youth  should  tel  that  love,  if  not  coigoincd  with  mutual  esteem*  loses 
half  its  charms.  The  sexes  should  mingle  more  freely,  and  share  in  each 
others  pursuits,  so  that  there  may  be  as  many  bonds  of  sympathy  be-> 
tween  them  as  possible ;  and  that  the  sexual  passion  imay  not  be»  as 
at  present  it  so  often  is,  ahnost  the  only  common  fediiiig  which  draws 
them  together. 

The  greob  aim  of  the  moralist  should  be,  not  so  much  the  intensifica- 
tion, as  the  univertal  diitribuiian  of  ihepUaaura  of  love  among  the  whole 
race.  Hitherto  this  has  been  very  little  thought  of;  and  yet  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  more  equal  distrUmiion  of  the  food  and  other  advantages, 
which  is  now  the  chief  aim  of  the  political  economist.  It  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  that  some  few  individuals,  poets  or  fortnnate  lovers, 
should  have  their  transports  still  more  exalted  and  refined  ;  but  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  that  every  man  and  woman  of  us,  should  be  able 
to  obtam  a  sufficient  shaie  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  to  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  way.  Love,  like  power,  wealth,  and  other  blessings,  has 
hitherto  been  ctiiefly  cherished  for  the  rich,  the  refined,  and  the  intelleO' 
tual ;  while  the  loves  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  uncultivated,  have  had  little  attention.  It  has  been  too  much  tho 
practise  for  the  highly  refined:— the  spiritual  aristocmey,  to  look  dows 
with  contempt  on  Sue  loves  of  others,  and  stigmatise  them  as  gross  and 
sensual ;  but  no  one  should  ever  permit  himself  to  think  in  a  degrading 
or  unsympathising  way,  of  the  joys  of  any  of  his  fellows.  It  is  true,  aU 
are  not  equally  reined  or  lofty  minded ;  just  as  all  are  not  bom  equally 
rich  or  beautiful ;  but  each  of  us  has  his  own  emotions,  and  his  own 
sources  of  pleasure,  which  should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Let  us 
seek  by  our  sympathy,  and  self-denial,  to  procure  the  means  of  sexual 
happiness  for  even  the  humblest  of  our  fellow-beings ;  and  rather  to  ele- 
vate by  kind  advice  than  to  crush  by  disdain*  Let  us  not  rest  contented, 
while  a  single  individual  in  society  is  excluded  by  avoidable  circumstances 
from  the  pleasures  ot  love. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  marriage,  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from 
the  work  *'  On  Uie  Sphere  of  Government "  by  Baron  Wilhebn  von 
Humboldt  (elder  brother  of  the  great  traveller),  which  has  recently  been 
translated  into  Bnglinh^  and  reviewed  in  an  admirable  periodical ;  and 
which  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  many  earne&t4hinkers« 
especially  on  the  continent  are  beginning  to  approach  the  importantsub- 
ject  of  the  union  of  the  sexes.  He  says  **  the  effects  which  marriage 
produces  are  as  various  as  the  characters  d  the  persons  concerned,  aad,  as 
a  union  so  closely  allied  vnth  the  very  nature  of  the  respective  individuals, 
it  must  be  attended  with  the  most  hurtful  consequences,  when  the 
State  attempts  to  regulate  it  by  law,  or,  through  the  force  of  its  institutioiSi 


to  make  U  repose  on  anything  saie  simple  inelinelio'i.  The  radical  er 
of  inch  a  policy  seems  Co  tie,  that  the  liv  catcmands,  whereas  Each  a 
cBlation  cannot  mould  itself  according  to  citernal  drcum stances,  """' 
denends  wholly  on  inclination ;  and  whenerer  coercion  or  gnidance  co 
into  collision  witli  inclination,  they  direit  it  still  more  from  tbe  propat 
faib.  Wherefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  State  shonld  not  only  loot- 
the  bonds  in  this  instance,  and  leave  ampler  freedom  to  the  citizen,  I 
that  il  thaild  tnlirely  aitlulraw  ill  active  lalicihuh/rom  the  iaililution  tf 
marriagf,  and  both  generally  and  in  its  particular  modiScations,  should  , 
rather  leave  it  wholly  ta  the  Free  choice  of  the  indindnalB,  and  the  Tarioot  | 
contracts  they  may  enter  intowith  respect  to  it.  IshouldnDtbedeterral 
from  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  by  the  fear  that  ail  family  relatioal 
should  bo  disturbed,  or  their  manifestatious  in  general  impeded;  fiw 
although  each  an  apprebension  might  be  justified,  by  considerations  of 
peculiar  circumstances  and  localities,  it  could  not  fairly  be  entertained  !■ 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  men  and  States  in  general.  For  eiperlenoi 
frequeutly  coiiTinces  us,  tliat  Just  where  law  nas  imposed  no  fetter^ 
morality  most  surely  binds  ;  tLa  idea  of  external  coercion  is  one  antircJJr 
foreign  to  au  institution,  which,  like  marriage,  reposes  only  an  inclinBa 
tion  and  the  inward  sense  of  duty;  and  the  results  of  such  coercifeiiutiti 
tions  do  not  at  all  carrfspond  to  the  designs  in  which  they  originate." 
By  curing  the  seiual  erils,  weat  the  same  time  cure  poverty.  Pover 
exists  because  our  seiual  habits  are  erroneous ;  the  want  of  food  Bprio 
from  the  same  source  as  the  want  of  lore;  they  are  inecitable alttrmuHt 
proiuels  of  alt  modra  of  sexual  inlereaurie,  ticept  the  prevmlive  one ;  and' 
the  means,  which  can  alone  cnre  the  one,  can  alone  cure  tbe  other  alM, 
To  remedy  the  want  of  love,  and  to  enable  erery  individual  to 
amount  of  sexual  pleasures  and  ofispring,  the  only  possible  m 
general  practice  ofpreventiveintenonne,  and  limited  procreation;  andtheM 
are  the  only  possible  means,  by  wbicli  Foverty  also  can  be  cured.  That 
it  can  be  perfectly  cured  by  these,  and  by  no  other  couceivable  means.  X 
fed  the  profoundest  conriclion.  It  is  with  the  want  of  lore  that  therfeia* 
llaiies  have  most  directly  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is  the  young  and  un- 
married people  among  them,  that  shonld  chiefly  concern  themselvei  fa 
remedying  this  want ;  but  the  poor  are  most  immediately  interested  in 
the'vaul  ot  food.  It  is  to  them  therefore  that  the  folloviug  observation* 
are  principally  addressed,  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  deeppEt  sympathy  s   ' 


irages.  This  is,  by  reducing  their  Dumbers  by  preventive  in terconne,  and' 
BU  ietseaing  the  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  All  e'  ^ 
means,  which  have  been  held  out  for  getting  rid  of  Poverty,  are  a  i 
delnsiou ;  soeialisui,  euiigratiDu,  national  education,  organisatio 
industry,  are  all,  if  not  purely  visionary  and  incapable  of  realisation,  Rt 
best  but  slight  palliatives,  which  lead  ultimately  to  the  no  lets  formidablt 
evil  of  want  of  love.  No  remedy  for  poverty  has  been  hitherto  proposal^ 
wt/d  war  not  to  be  purchased  by  tfae  sacriSca  of  an  equivalent  am 
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ff  lore,  which  in  £act  rendered  it  totally  unayailinflr.  While  the  repro- 
doctiye  powers  are  managed  by  mankind  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
checked  only  by  abstinence,  prostitution,  or  death,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to 
talk  of  remedying  poTOrty.  Therefore  the  attention  of  the  working 
classes  should  be  steadily  concentrated  upon  the  of%  real  remedy  for  their 
erils ;  and  they  should  refuse  even  to  listen  again  to  any  schemes  which 
are  not  based  upon  the  laws  ofpopulation.  All  others  are  but  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  oyer  which  time  and  eflort  are  utterly  wasted,  and  which  can  lead 
only  to  a  deeper  slough  of  despond.  They  should  use  eyery  endeayour  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  preyentiye  sexual  intercourse ;  and  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  this  means,  and  of  the  indispensablA 
duty  of  limited  procreation.  Thiy  should  help  themselves^  nor  wait  for  the 
tardy  help  of  others.  If  this  great  duty  were  to  become  widely  known 
and  generally  ful611ed,  in  a  yery  short  time  the  burden  of  poyerty  would 
be«n  to  be  lightened,  and  eyentually  it  would  be  wholly  remoyed. 

It  would  be  desirable,  that  there  should  be  as  few  children  born  as  pos- 
sible, until  poverty  be  remoyed.  W«re  no  unnecessary  offspring  produced, 
none  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  physical  health  of  the  mother,  in 
six  years  the  eyils  of  poverty  would,  I  believe,  be  strikingly  diminished ; 
and  in  twelve  years  the  working  classes  might  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  have  wages  and  other  advantages,  to  which  at  present  they  do  not 
aspire  even  m  thought.  The  rate  of  wages,  that  important  political 
bajometer  as  Mr.  Malthus  called  it,  is  the  index  by  which  their  efforts 
should  be  guided.  Their  steadfast,  indefatigable,  and  united  aim  should 
be,  to  prevent  by  the  means  already  mentioned,  all  unnecessary  births, 
until  wages  are  so  high,  as  to  ensure  the  comfort  and  independence  of 
every  man  or  woman ;  to  leave  abroad  margin  for  the  casualties  of  sick- 
ness, or  other  adverse  circumstances,  which  may  oppress  any  individual ; 
to  make  it  easy  to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  for  the  weakest  woman,  or 
dullest  and  slowest  workman,  for  these  should  be  cared  and  provided  for 
as  well  as  the  rest.  For  this  purpose  the  customary  wages,  even  those 
which  are  called  good  wages,  are  miserably  too  low ;  and  a  much  higher 
standard  of  comfort  should  be  aspired  to.  Another  persevering  aim 
should  be,  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  unhealthy  occupation;  and 
that  men  should  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  to 
engage  in  employments,  which  are  certain  death  in  a  few  years.  They 
should  also  secure  to  themselves  a  much  greater  share  of  Uiswre^  than 
they  now  have ;  less  toork  with  higher  wages;  and  not  be  ground  down  by 
constant  toil,  but  have  a  sufficiency  of  time  for  enjoyment,  and  for 
educating  and  developing  their  various  faculties  of  body  and  mind.  Nc 
human  Ming  should  work,  I  firmly  believe,  more  than  six  or  seven  hoars 
o-day,  except  it  be  for  some  temporary  purpose ;  and  at  many  oocupa*  ' 
tions  even  this  length  of  work  is  far  too  much.  In  fact,  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  health  and  the  real  interests 
of  man.  All  these  aims  and  innumerable  others  can,  I  feel  convinced,  be 
accomplished  by  the  eeneral  adoption  of  preventive  intercourse,  and  by  a 
steady  and  uudeviatmg  attention  to  the  true  cause  and  only  cure  of 
Pwrerty.  . 

The  working  classes  have  it  in  iheix  O'va  '^'wt  \a  ^Xt'^^s^^  "^  "Qasss. 
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aitirsiUitgK  ;  ia  fact  to  make  almost  any  terms  witb  the  capitalist*,  4 
tliey  safncieatly  reduce  their  oirn  ninnbers.  Itis  by  these  means,  aododi 
by  bopalees  strikes  or  bloody  resolutions,  thataDyameliorationin  tbeirEtatI 
vm  be  effected  i  and  the  knowledge  tliat  the  richer  classes  bare  their  owt 
sitter  difficulties  to  contend  witb  ;  that  tbey  are  lufferiag  from  the  dwL 
troctiTe  action  of  the  Iut  of  population,  just  as  really,  though  not  M 
patently,  as  tlie  poor ;  that  the  hearts  of  many  amoag  them  are  full  rt 
Qnfpish  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  eager  to  assist  tbem  by  tasj 
effnrts,  if  they  only  kaeir  how  ;  and  moreoTer  that  the  poor  are  tbem^ 
seNes  as  much  to  blame  for  the  existeace  of  porerty  as  the  rich,  seeb^ 
thtt  it  depends  cbieQy  on  their  own  improrideat  prDcieotion  :  all  then' 
CQuideiatioas  may  serve  to  assuage  the  unhappy  class  animosltiei,  ftaf 
to  inw  as  all  aearer  in  mutual  sympathy.  Alas  !  we  have  all  ■inuedf 
OQUscionsly  or  UDConsciousIy,  against  the  most  sacred  social  IbiFe;  H^' 
h».Te  all  enoTigb  of  Borrows  and  evils  CO  contend  vitb,  witboat  warriitf 
with  each  other  ; 

Althoagb  preventiveinteroourse  may  appenr  strangp  to  many.  a»  tibt 
tueaas  by  vbich  alooe  human  progress  is  rendered  possible,  yet  I  fee!  coit> 
nnced  that  it  is  already  far  mors  generally  pra<:tised,  than  we  have  aof' 
itjeaof;  nay  moro,  tbat  wherever  there  has  been  any  real  and  perma- 
Keut  progress  in  the  condition  of  man  made  by  an  old  country,  it  bafi  hsfA 
hj  means  of  proventive  iutaroonise.  To  take  the  esampla  of  Franco  ft* 
instance,  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Mill's  statement,  that  the  progresB  if 
ttial  ooantry  since  the  firat  revolntion  has  been  estraDrdioory  ;  that  •( 
no  time  In  French  history  have  its  ressunxs  increased  so  immenselr' 
sud  yet  that  the  population  is  almost  stationary,  oot  on  account  of  tU 
IncrenSB  of  deaths,  bntthediminntioD  of  births.  In  coDSeqaence  of  th£t 
the  camrorts  of  the  whole  French  people  have  been  e^oatly  angmentift 
Now,  although  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  act,  I  am  perfectly  certain  thtt 
this  stationary  stale  of  popalation  in  France  mmt  be  owing  to  tie  genei^ 
use  Of  preventive  seinal  intereonrse ;  for  any  one  who  is  acnuainted  witi 
the  habits  of  Cha  French  most  be  aware,  that  somal  abstinence  is  tm 
less  practised  amang  them  than  in  this  country.  An  old  maid  ia  as  TIM 
n  sight  In  France  ns  comraon  among  us :  and  on  the  whole  it  is  eert^k 
that  there  is  fer  more  sexual  interconrse  in  the  former  country.  PrMtW 
totion,  also,  or  promiscuous  interrourse  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prereW 
the  birth  of  children,  (which,  with  sexual  Dbminenee  nod  premotUV 
death,  are  the  only  possible  alternatives  to  preventive  intercourae)  ii|I' 
beliere,  not  nearly  so  common  in  France  as  in  this  country.  Nov  it  V 
n.it  pasBib?s  to  reconcile  this  with  the  very  saiall  proportion  of  Urth^ 
iitherwiee  than  by  inferring  it  to  be  the  effeot  of  preventive  InterooUTMV 
liir  the  fecondity  of  woman  is  nearly  the  sftise  in  all  cauntrisB.  FreveaA'^ 
tivo  intereourte  must  therefore  be  vary  general  in  France,  and  prohlb)*' 
■II  the  other  continental  countries ;  in  none  of  which,  not  excepting  evM 
Norway  and  Switzerland,  is  soinal  abstinence  nearly  bo  prevalent,  I" 
^ticve.  as  in  this  country.  However,  although  it  has  produced  eutf-- 
liderable  real  improTemcct,  it  has  nut  been  able  to  raise  adequately  (b^ 
canditlon  of  the  working  classes,  nor  to  remove  the  sexual  evils,  bniiaBilB 
■*  iat  not  been  recogniaad  openly  aa  a  great  •oeial  dntj,  bnt  hu  BMnEy 
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adopted  hj  individuals,  and  rather  as  a  means  of  retaiDing  thao 
IncreasiDg  their  comforts ;  it  is  only  when  the  law  of  population  is  well 
nderstoM,  and  prerentive  interconrse  is  not  used  furtirely  and  by  single 
i  iiTidaals,  but  is  made  the  means  of  a  great  and  open  social  ^ort^ 
that  it  will  enable  ns  not  only  to  avoid  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty, 
bat  to  devote  our  whole  society  to  a  condition  befitting  the  dignity  cf 
man. 

This  effort,  moreover,  should  be  made  by  all  old  countries  together,  for 
if  any  do  not  share  in  it,  the  wretched  condition  of  their  poor  will  drag 
down  the  others  more  or  lets ;  unless  they  be  too  uncivilized  to  compete 
with  them  for  the  provisions.  The  oonthiiied',  although  diminished, 
misery  of  the  French  poor,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  the  only 
SMans  of  relief,  depends  partly,  I  believe,  on  the  abject  poverty  in  th& 
eonntry  and  in  Ireland  ;  for  our  wealthy  capitalists  and  hungry  popu- 
lation become  competitors  for  the  products  of  French  agriculture.  In 
this  way  it  is  seen  how  inseparably  ttio  economical  interests  of  all  countries 
am  bound  up  together.  Each,  nation  is  in  itself  a  society,  but  all  form 
part  of  the  great  society  of  mankind ;  and  no  nation  can  expect  long  to 
flourish  without  the  rest. 

One  blessed  effect,  which  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  truer 
Tiews  of  sexual  morality  among  us,  would  be,  to  draw  us  nearer  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  and  the  other  Continental  nations  ;  whom  we 
would  then  see  to  be  suffering,  just  like  ourselves,  from  the  great  sexual 
difficulties,  and  from  whom  nothing  has  more  estranged  us  than  the  differ- 
ence of  views  on  sexual  matters.  We  will  learn  to  feel,  that  all  of  us 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  that  along  with  much  that  is  good,  there  is, 
and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  sexual  knowledge  could  only  be,  more 
that  is  evil,  in  the  various  codes  of  morality,  which  are  at  present  preva- 
lent in  the  different  countries  of  the  world ;  and  the  recognition  of  our 
own  errors  and  sufierings  will  make  us  more  lenient  than  we  have  been, 
to  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  others. 

It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  the  old  worlds 
that  the  law  of  population  is  causing  misery,  or  preventive  intercourse 
needed.  I  believe  that  the  extreme  hard  work,  for  which  the  Americans 
are  as  remakable  as  the  English,  and  which  is  assuredly  incompatiUa 
withthe'best  interests,  either  moral  or  physical  of  man,  essentially  depends, 
not,  ai  is  generally  thought,  on  a  love  of  money  or  spirit  of  rivalry, 
(althoogh  doubtless  these  operate  too  as  secondary  motives),  but  on  the 
hnmense  difficulty  of  increasing  the  food,  even  in  America,  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  so  as  to  keep  np  with  a  population  doubling  itself  every 
twenty-five  years.  If  the  working  dasses  in  America  wish  to  have  stiU 
higher  wages,  with  less  work,  they  too  can  only  do  so  by  preventive  inter- 
<*oarse.  It  is  not  a  feverish  increase  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  nor  a 
boasted  superiority  over  the  old  world,  whose  circumstances  are  so  infinitely 
worse,  that  is  desirable  in  America ;  it  is  that  every  one  should  have 
kiiure  as  well  as  food  and  love ;  should  have  time  for  enjoyment  and  the 
ealtiration  of  their  various  faculties ;  and  should  have  only  so  much 
iHNdtbj  work,  as  will  ensure  the  comparatively  slow  ^ro^re^^  <\i  ^(^s^'v^sm^ 
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RQd  food,  wbkh,  even  in  America,  ie  compn'ibla  vitti  the  laliifagtory  corf'  I 
dicion  of  maukiod.  '  I 

In  an  oldcouDtry,  food  und  population  cannot  increase  vicli  rapidi^fl 
dtept  by  ati  eitraordinary  BocceEsion  of  industria!  or  agricultural  iir 
prorenientB,  coapled  with  the  most  iodefatigabla  labour.  In  Qroac!""" 
during  the  last  half -century,  we  baTH  the  most  remarkable  of  all  in 
pf  this.  The  population  of  this  country,  as  we  iearQ  from  (he  cei 
1S51,  has  doubled  itEelf  in  the  last  53  years.  The  cbiercaase  of  tliis  l>wV 
baen  the  Unexampled  progress  of  the  phyaical  ECJcnce£  and  art£  during  tbA' 
time;  the  introdnctioa  of  steam,  railways,  machinery,  &c,|  which  huJ 
made  this  country  Che  great  vorkshop  of  the  world,  and  iiare  enabled  h| 
to  command  a  large  share  of  the  food  of  other  countries  ;  and  the  appU 
eaciou  of  chemistry  and  other  adencos  to  agriculture,  which  bus  so  mna' 
increased  onr  own  produce.  Another  essential  cause,  acEiag  andta 
ICting  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  bus  Iweo,  as  the  Census  says,  the  In-  ' 
irease  of  marriages  and  births,  which,  by  constantly  pressing  the 
population  hard  agaiuEt  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  produced  that 
indefatigable  and  eihanstiug  labour,  for  which  the  English  ate  dU- 
tinguished  above  all  other  old  nations  eicept  thu  Chinese,  and  also  ua 
l«art-rendlng  poverty  which  we  witness  among  lu.  A  lai^  Dambei  ot 
births  in  any  oldcounlry  muC  produce  one  of  two  tliiuge  ;  eitber  a  very 
short  average  ol  life,  as  we  see  among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  undTilizeil 
nation!!  in  general:  or  the  most  terrible  and  universal  hard-work,  alon^ 
witlj  wido'Spread  poverty,  as  ve  see  among  ourselves.  In  this  country 
the  rapid  mnltiplicaCion,  falling  on  a  people  of  higher  civilization  and' j 
more  skilful  energy,  has  given  rise  to  anch  efiorts  and  such  socriSoiC: 
to  increase  the  food  and  stave  off  destruction,  as  are  wholly  withoqt 
parallel  ia  history.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  which  ha,1t 
reduced  the  great  majority  of  us  to  working  machines,  the  mighty  tid#' 
of  popuiaiioD  so  easily  keeps  np  with  any  increase  of  food  they  can  eQacfe 
that  the  most  awful  poverty,  bordering  on  chronic  famine,  prevails  ontht 
one  hand,  and  an  amount  of  celibacy  and  seiuat  abstinence,  probably 
as  unparalleled  as  onr  industrial  eOorts,  on  the  other. 

In  every  tine  of  the  Census,  the  action  of  the  terrible  Malthusian  La^- 
'»  distinctly  visible;  this  taw  alone  can  eiplaiu  the  continuance  of  uubatMl 
poverty  and  misery  among  as,  notwithstanding  atl  our  Coil  and  pragra^ 
in  wealth;  it  alone  explains  bow  our  population  so  easily  lieepa  paA 
with,  and  passes  beyond  the  immense  increase  of  food,  although  cEeanafi 
marriage  is  I  so  late,  and  celibacy  and  prostitution  so  prevalent ;  it  wat' 
explains  the  miserably  short  averse  of  life,  notwithstanding  all  our  sani* 
tary  cfforU  ;  it  alone  explains  the  vast  tide  of  emigration,  which  we  han' 
lent  forcta  :  every  one  of  us,  who  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  food,  lor^ 
or  leisure,  (aud  bow  few  in  oar  society  are  not  or  have  not  been  1]  ia  a 
living  proof  of  its  action  ;  withouC  it,  in  short,  human  sacieCy,  and  tha 
Census,  are  a  totally  nnintelligible  riddle;  and  yet  the  author  of  UM 
Census  Report  (namely,  the  Registrar-General  aided  by  his  coadjuConA 
openly  denies  the  taw,  and  attempts  by  Cbe  most  surface  fallacies,  whidE 
ud  already  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Makhns,  Co  refute  it*    t 
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would  not  alude  to  these  fallacies,  were  it  not  for  the  incompanble  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the  Census  Beport,  which  by  its 
wide  circolation,  and  YaluaUe  statistical  facts*  is  so  dangerous  an  organ 
hr  spreading  error. 

Its  anthor  asserts  that  the  unparalleled  increase  of  production  in  this 
coimlry,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  impn/vements  in  the  marriage 
iawB,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  births :  although  he  grants  that  me 
indnttrial  infentions  and  agricultural  discoveries  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
wilh  it.  He  says  that  the  law  of  population,  though  it  may  apj[dy  to  sarages 
ind  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  apply  to  ciyiliied  man  ;  for  the  latter 
bastnehinperior  powers  of  increasing  the  produce.    Thus  he  concludes, 
that  the  lai^  proportion  of  births  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  hare 
been  th§  ehi^  caute  of  the  great  progress  of  this  country,  and  as  such  are 
a  tunaiadoantoffe;  in  short,  that  the  ereat  procreation  of  married  people, 
with  their  increased  care  of  their  <mildren,  has  mainly  produced  out 
national  wealth,  and  that  to  them  therefore  our  thanks  are  owiuff.     In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  appeals  to  a  work  published  in  1767*  oy  Sir 
James  Steuart.    On  this  jioint  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Malthus, 
which  I  omitted  in  the  review  of  his  work ;  not  having  at  that  time  read 
the  Omsns  Beport,  and  having  therefore  thought  that  the  fallacy  it 
bfinsB  forward  was  obsolete. 

w.  Malthus  says,  "  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  an  increase  of 
population,  when  it  follows  in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  positive 
good  in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  further  increase  in  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  the  labour.  The  only  question  is,  which  is 
the  natural  order  of  its  progress  ?  On  this  point  Sir  James  Steuart,  who 
has  in  general  explained  this  subject  so  well,  appears  to  me  to  have  fallen 
into  an  error.  He  determines  that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture  of  multiplication.  But  though  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  increase  of  people  beyond  what  could  easily  subsist  on 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  first  prompted  man  to  till  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  view  of  maintaining  a  family,  still  operates  as  the  principal 
stimulus  to  cultivation ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  these  products  in  their 
actual  state,  must  be  beyond  the  lowest  wants  of  the  existing  population, 
before  any  permanent  increase  can  possibly  be  supported.  We  know  that 
a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  numberless  instances  taken  place,  which 
has  produced  no  effect  on  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been  followed  by  an 
increase  of  diseases ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  where  a  permanent 
increase  of  agriculture  has  not  effected  a  permanent  increase  of  popula- 
tion, aomewbere  or  other.  Consequently  agriculture  may  more  properly 
be  termed  the  efficient  cause  of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture ; 
though  they  certainly  react  upon  each  other,  and  are  mutually  necesstiry 
to  each  other's  support.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  hinge  on  whidh  the 
subject  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  respecting  population  have  perhaps 
arisen  from  a  mistake  about  the  order  of  ^precedence.  From  a  want  of 
aitentien  to  this  most  important  distinction,  statesmen,  in  pursuit  of  the 
desirable  object  of  population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early  marriagest 
to  reinurd  the  fathers  of  f^licp,  and  to  dl$gj;ac^<;AUb^l  \  ^^^^2k;^^9^y^ 
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^r.  Malthus  hi>rD  sckaowledgBs,  wbat  in  tact  does 
^  ited  out,  that  an  increasB  of  birtha  teuds  most  powei 
nntiaaal  weaJtb  a^ad  papulation,  bj  pnabiog  the  people  I 
mities  togain  &ubsiateDCe,  and  theiefore  making  them  work  like  s1btm|i 
exactly  ai  vro  know  that  tbs  more  powerful  the  Etieam  which  llo«h 
againit  a  slovlf  yitliting  barrier,  the  more  quickly  will  the  barrifl| 
recede;  but  this  is  at  the  eineHae  of  greater  preuuce  upon^thepMNr 
tides  of  the  vatet  itself,  hi  this  tnuiner,  a  eauntiry  which  il  Mife 
upon  attaining  a  hollow  superiority  orer  others   in.  aegreitate  vealM 

iOll  popalBtion,  andisrecfclesi  of  haman  life,  toil,  and  suffer'-- ^ 

probably  take  a  better  course  than  by  encouraging  rapid  mul  ,  . 
at  lent  if  its  inhabitants  bo  at  all  civilir^,  energetic,  and  patient  of  tail« 
for  oljierwiie  the  Increase  of  birtbs  would  only  cbubo  iueiease  of  deatkH 
The  folly  and  inhnmanitT  of  the  effort  would  be  less,  if  the  bar{i«)| 
agniiiEt  which  the  hearts  of  the  working  classet  were  broken,  waUk 
ultknatcly  surmountable ;  but  it  is  totally  insurmountable,  nay,  ei  ilA 
Uilt  hoi  shown,  its  resiEtancs  nyea  incrtasea,  lathe  progress  of  ctilCiTaUoBr 
We  are,  forsooth,  according  to  the  CeDSBs-Reporter,  to  pride  onnslm 
QQ  our  feierish  industrial  achieyemGnti,  oar  national  wealth,  onr  populft* 
tloo  of  S8  millioDS  of  hr^/-Ui/ei,  (by  no  lae&ni  equal  to  14  niliiona  ol 
whale  ones,)  nay  more,  on  the  »zua J  tnaraZili/  of  ourtnarried  people,  fiiMt 
the  throne  dcwnwardi ;  we  are  gracefolly  to  regard  their  v Inuoiu  aai 
OTerwhehniag  procreation,  as  the  main  sonrcc  of  our  pre-eminence  niilfllH,. 
the  nations,  and  forget  the  porerty,  the  squalor,  the  toil,  Che  blaodni 
sweat,  the  ctnsbed  arerags  of  lift,  the  celibacy,  the  mostnrbatioii,  tUi' 
prmtitution,  the  Tenereaf  diseases,  it  has  also  occasioned.  Ws  are  M  . 
thank,  ai  tlie  authors  of  onr  uaCioQal  greatness,  the  rery  paople  vtlOW 
reckless  procreation  has  been  the  parent  canne  of  our  miseiiet.    A)h! 

"  "  '  ■  ■'  ....  ikthcm  wecannot.  The  roatine  and  »l»oi»» 
I  glory  of  England,  cemented  as  it  hai  btcB 
oy  tne  uioou  oi  muiioni ;  oi  its  splendid  InstilutioDS,  and  abora  all  iu  — 
superior  letaal  vtrfus,  are  most  painful  to  any  one,  who  feel*  fol  U|( 
tstlow  creatures,  and  recognlsea  the  law  of  papulation.  To  bout  of  a«#u 
sexual  institutions,  and  the  rapid  procreation  of  our  married  peopla,  1% 
in  reality,  the  Toaat  llioagMI-aa  itiiult  which  oould  possibly  be  paid  to  tM> 
miseries  of  this  country.  It  is  not  anemulatlre  increase  of  wealtb  snA 
papalation,  without  happiaess.  and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  wjda.-aprat£ 
suDcring,  that  is  desirable  In  anyeonntry ;  but  Chat  botli  population  ■  ' 
f'jod  should  increaie  only  so  fast,  as  to  allow  of  the  satisfactory  itatt 
all  mankind,  and  a  natural  term  of  life  fox  each  generation.  'I'hia  is 
only  true  aim  for  any  country :  the  Other  is  a  foolish  cliase,  which  la 

The  other  arguments  by  which  the  author  of  the  Keport  oppose!  Hm 
Malthusiau  Law,  are  such  as  disclose  a  great  ignorance  cf  pohtia4 
(oonomy,  and  of  thD  law  itself.  He  says,  "the  (products  of  indnsr  ' 
JacteaiB  in  proportion  to  the  numberofciTillaedmen."  If  this  means  il 
•  la^^r  body  ef  men  require,  aadeui  [to&'CkCOi  vaotafooi.  t\imasmall 
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W  U  m  iKJdsm ;  if  it  meant  tint  tho  prodace  in  this  or  anjr  othtr  M 
ewmtfj  can  keep  np  with  nndbecked  population,  or  that  men  can  many 
as  eany,  and  support  a  large  family  as  easily  in  this  country  as  io 
America  or  Australia,  we  all  Imow  praotieally  that  it  is  fis]se»  «nd  Mr. 
Maltiins  and  Mr.  Mill  have  demonstrated  the  reason  of  this.  Again  ha 
saya,  '^fatnre  generations  of  Britons,  if  they  hate  genius,  science,  skill, 
indiitry-^and  if  they  are  more  numereua—- will  necesBarily  produce  more 
than  the  country  now  yields.**  Who  erer  denied  Has  ¥  And  again,  **  thi 
share  of  the  produce  of  every  kind,  that  falls  to  afamily  in  the  mostpopv^ 
leiBi  atatft  or  America,  is  inoomparahly  greater  than  the  share  of  the 
Indian  fauntei^s  family,  when  there  was  not  one  person  to  every  square 
mile  of  territory."  Mr.  Malthus  not  only  never  denied  these  oracular 
truisms,  but  himself  specified  them.  He  did  not  however  make  a  state* 
ment  like  this,  '*  the  character  of  eveiy  race  of  men  is  the 'real  limit  to  its 
mmibers  in  the  world,  if  allowanoe  be  made  far  its  accidents  of  position 
9Bd  time."  It  was  never  doubted  by  anybody  that  national  character  is 
one  limit  to  production  and  therefore  to  population ;  hv$  the  main  limit, 
which  no  energy  of  character  can  remove,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Malthus  to 
be  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Can  either  the  Begistrar-Cleneral,  or  any  other  man  in  his  senses, 
believe  that  the  population  of  this  country  can  oon^iniM  to  increase  at  the  i»- 
sane  rate  of  the  last  50  years  ?  which  rate  after  all  is  not  half  as  fast,  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  nor  probably  much  more  than  a  quarter  as 
Cast  as  the  possible  rate.  Can  he  believe  that  in  another  fifty  years  we 
eiay  have  60  millions  of  inhabitants ;  in  a  century,  100  millions ;  in  two 
centuries,  400  millions :  in  four  centuries,  6,400  millions  ?  This  is  the 
qaestion  which  should  be  put  to  those  who  dray  the  law  of  population ; 
and  all  who  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  population  and  food  can 
for  any  length  of  time  be  increased  in  such  n  ratio,  thereby  acknowledge  tk§ 
tnUh  of  the  law ;  which  indeed,  no  more  admits  ii  dispute,  except  on  the 
fallacious  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man, 
than  a  problem  of  Euclid.  The  proofs  of  the  law  are  so  self-evident,  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  deny  or  ignore  it,  have 
in  reality  never  paid  any  adequate  attention  to  them,  nor  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  modem  science  of  political  economy  ;  which  has,  in  fact, 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
essay, — ^**the  era,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **from  which  better  views  on  this  sub- 
ject nrast  be  dated."  The  old  school  of  political  economists,  for  instance 
Adam  Smithf  virtually  treated  the  increase  of  population  as  a  constant 
quantity ;  and,  like  most  of  the  current  writers  of  our  own  day,  paid  little 
attention  to  this  matter,  in  their  inquiries  into  the  elements  of  national 
welfare.  Thus,  of  the  three  main  parts  of  which  industrial  progress  con- 
sists, namely,  increase  of  capital,  increase  of  population,  and  improvements 
in  production )  they  omitted  attention  to  the  second,  which  is  incomparably 
the  most  important  of  all ;  and  hence  their  reasonings  are  fundamentally 
vitiated.  It  is  evidently  of  little  avail  to  increase  capital  or  to  improve 
the  arts  of  production,  if  population  be  allowed  to  increase  in  an  equal 
proportion  ;  for  in  this  case,  although  thm^U  i^  \gt«d9»st  ^9iSGL^«e^  ^t^ 
mi,  j9i,  M  there  are  men  peopto  tie  itonV^iDA  qa%\&>wMeR'l^^*^  ^ 
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twfoic.  Capita  or  prodacB  mizht  be  increMiog  wit 
UidTet  [bacoaditiOD  of  mainkinJ  getting  worEe,  if  poi 
10  idvancflBtillnmre  rapidly,  as  it  could  so  easily  do,  if  iiot  checked, 
the coDtraiy,  even  though  capital  were  nob  increasing  at  all;  ii 
TordSt  altbDiigh  a  conntry  bad  reacbed  ffbat  political  econotnifita  i 
italionary  ilals ;  yet  if  due  care  were  taken  propDrtiuualljto  repteai 
lation,  the  condition  of  every  one  mlgbt  be  improving.  It  is  [ 
lAiolult   amount   of  wealth  which  a   nation  possesbea,  l>nt  tbe 

amouat  in  proportion  to  tbe  nnaiber  of  its  inhabitants,  aud  the  Ei         

tory  diatribntion  of  that  wealth,  which  constitntcE  it  a  truly  prospeniqK 
nation.  A  rapid  increase  of  capital,  to  which  the  old  political  ecODomil^ 
Mtached  such  importance,  is  no  proof  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  industrial  progress,  narusly  when 
amonv  Durseliea.  the  working  classes  remain  pretty  oiueh  as  they 
Vill  shavs,  that,  of  the  three  great  duaea  into  wbioh  our  society  may  fi 
lirided — landlords,  labourers,  and  capitalistE— tbe  landlordi  are  ^ 
ordy  ahareri  who  are  really  benebted,  while  the  capitalists  are  losen. 
hr  population,  by  increasing,  raises  tbe  demiLnd  for,  and  therefil^ 
the  price  of,  food,  more  quickly  than  the  iuiprovements  in  productu| 
can  loirer  it.  Thus  the  landlords  gain,  and  the  profits  of  the  (~~' 
tallsts,  unless  the  laboorers  snbmit  to  a  reduction  of  their  itan 
of  comforti  must  fall.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  most  eminent 
tical  economists  of  our  day,  is  no  longer  tbe  delusire  oue  of  an  iuoi 
of  capital  aud  improvements  in  prodacCion  merely,  which  tends  only  t^ 
benefit  the  landlord,  to  injure  tbe  capitalist,  aud  to  leave  the  labouifc 
where  be  was,  but  ihut  there  should  be  a  belter  distribution  of  the  produMi 
which  is  only  obtaioablo  by  chenking  the  increase  of  population,  so  tt  ' 
there  may  be  fewer  people  to  share  the  increasing  produce.  Their  a. 
thiu  ■■  twofold ;  to  itKnau produce  on  the  one  hand,  aud  to  ripreti  pof 
lation  on  the  other ;  and  the  latter  aim  ^s  beyond  all  comparison  t 
more  important  of  tlio  two,  for  it  is  so  little  generally  understood,  and 
also  so  much  more  in&uoatial  in  human  destiny.  "  Itis  only  iuthabaol^ 
ward  countries  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  increase  of  piodnctiojf 
is  an  important  object ;  in  those  mora  adranced,  what  is  eeoneniicBll^ 
needed,  is  a  better  distribution,  of  which  one  indispeosable  means  i»-1t 
stricter  restraint  on  populadon."  "Only  when,  in  addition  to  Justinstja 
tBtions,"  be  says  ^ain,  "Iht  incnaie  of  tnan/cind  ihaU  bt  under  dl 
ibtQiiratt  guidance  of  ajydicitiai  foTctighi.  a,a  the  conquests  made  froit 
die  powers  of  Natnce  [7  the  intellect  and  energy  uf  sciaotiSc  discoverer^  . 
become  the  common  property  of  the  species,  aud  dio  means  of  improviiq 
and  elevating  tbe  universal  lot." 

The  discovery  of  the  principle  of  population  has  thus  made  a  Uiotoo^ 
Tevolution  in  the  doctrines  Had  aims  of  Political  Economy: -and  it  man 
before  long  make  a  similar  revolution  in  Medical  and  Moral  Scien 
vhosB  efforts  at  present  are  exactly  as  delusive  as  were  those  of  Che  ei 
nomists  before  Mr.  Malthus  wrote,  namely,  to  iucr-ease  the  virtue  a 
health  of  manlitnd,  vitboat  attending  to  the  increase  of  the  sped 
Folitica}  Eamoiaj  is  as  yet  tbe  only  science  cunceruiug  man  and  soois 
which  rests  npott  a  sound  basil,  and  itUtite  atm  \&  a,  i,i<ia  ana ;  the  atb 
Mre  radictUy  JeJosJre,  and  attempt  im^oi»\i\\itAes. 
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How  little  the  Census-Reporter  has  studied  the  science  whose  funda- 
mental principles  he  so  recklessly  denies,  is  shown  hy  the  following  com- 
Darison  between  the  increase  of  capital  and  that  of  population.  *'  Capital," 
oe  says,  '^increases,  it  is  always  assumed,  when  terms  of  years  are 
considered,  in  a  geometrical  profl;re8sion,  and,  at  compound  interest,  the 
increase  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population  in  any 
European  state.  The  interest  of  money,  indicating  the  annual  increaiL 
of  Talue,  is  the  produce  of  property,  and  bears  a  rather  close  analogy  to 
ihe  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  At  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
compound  interest,  the  value  of  capital  is  doubled  in  twenty-four  years ; 
and  a  population  increasing  at  three  per  cent,  which  is  near  the  natural 
rate,  doubles  in  the  same  time;  while  actually  the  British  population 
'has  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.3  per  cent,  annually  for  the  fifty 
years,  1801-51,  and  has  doubled  in  fifty-three  years.  Thus — if  we  take 
this  indication — ^the  means  of  subsistence  haye  increased  faster  than  the 
numbers  of  the  people ;  for,  while  the  population  has  doubled,  the  yalic 
of  capital  under  investment,  at  three  per  cent,  compound  interest,  has 
quadrupled.*'  These  statements  are  fidl  of  the  greatest  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  assumed  by  political  economists  that  capital  increases 
in  a  geometrical  progression :  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth  bock,  that  the 
Law  which  governs  Profits  is  that  they  are  constantly  tending  to  faU^ 
and  to  reach  a  minimum,  in  ^he  progress  of  industry.  The  reason  of 
this,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is,  that  when  population  increases,  (if  the 
labourer  does  not  people  down  to  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  and,  as  the 
standard  is  already  so  low,  this  could  have  but  little  efifect,)  more  food  is 
required,  and  this,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, is  procurable  only  at  a  greater  proportional  cost :  and  therefore 
profits  must  fall.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  in  the  course  of  indus- 
trial progress  was  always  notioed  by  political  economists,  for  instance 
Adam  Smith ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  true  reaton  of  this  has  been 
sees,  namely,  the  want  of  fertile  land,  which  makes  food  be  produced  at 
a  greater  proportional  cost.  Thus  then,  the  Law  of  Profits,  depending 
on  ihe  Law  qf  Wages,  and  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry,  is  that  they 
tend  to  fall,  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  when  profits  fall,  the 
mereass  of  capital  is  much  interfered  with,  because  people  have  less 
inducement  to  save  .from  their  annual  income  in  the  hope  of  growing 
richer ;  and,  were  this  fall  of  profits  not  counteracted  by  several  circum- 
■taaees,  it  would  soon  reach  what  Mr.  Hill  calls  the  mimmum  of  profit, 
namely,  the  smallest  profit  which  would  tempt  people  to  save  from  their 
incomes,  and  etnploy  their  savings  productively,  in  order  to  grow  richer ; 
and  when  this  minimum  (wiiich  varies  in  each  country,  according  to  the 
saving  habits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  security  of  industrial  enterprises) 
was  readied,  no  further  increase  of  capital  could  for  the  time  take  place. 
Therefore,  instead  of  increasing  naturally  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
ccgntal  always  tendt  to  increase  more  and  more  dowly,  and  would  ulti- 
mately reach  the  point  where  it  would  not  increase  at  all,  (called  by 
political  economists  the  stationary  state),  were  the  fail  <^C  ^^^Al^^«:^k  ^t^i^ 
tarded  by  several  flircamstanoea.   *^  Wh«a  ai  cooaJoi^'  ia.\v&x«'>K^^'^^'Baa> 


long  poiietHd  a  lai^  prodnotion,  and  a  I&rge  cei  ini^anie  to  mkke  uflay. 
from,  andirheii,  thcrofore,  the  raeaas  b  sire  long  eiiEted  of  making  a  gKHti 
annual  additioa  to  capital ;  (tbe  conntry  not  haring.  like  America,'^ 
large  reserve  of  fertile  land  Gtill  onosed) ;  it  is  one  of  the  cbm-actstislM 
of  such  a  countcf,  tbsl  the  late  of  pra&ta  in  always  c1i»etQ  tbemiaini  ' 
■nd  tbeTefore  the  country  on  tbs  vorse  oftbe  icuciiinary  state." 
ddefcausei  irhich  check  tbe  fall  of  proltsin  ancb  a  esse,  and  thai  ■ 
of 'fnitbcr  increnra  nf  capital  are,  he  says,  first,  the  nnuU  o/capiiiU,  Igr 
OT  i-trading  and  rSEb  spi:cu!atioiiG.  Tbese  constitnte  the  eonunendu 
10  frequently  occur  amaufi;  us,  and  are  in  a  fijeat  n 


earned  by  this  tendency  of  prolitE  to  fall :  for  this  makes  men  ennge 
rash  speculations,  to  g^in  a  larger  prolit.  In  the  itagnation  whida  t 
Icnra  these  crises,  morcorer,  much  capital  is  cansumed  Dnprodacti>«l 
Bnt  this  is  not  the  principal  caase  vhicb  arrests  the  fall 
othevwise  capital  would  not  increase  ;  irhile  it  does  increase,  and  * 
rapidly.  The  second  cause,  is  the  Iniroduntion  cf  agricvUurat  or  i»i 
triai  improntmenti,  Thich  cheapen  corn,  or  other  articles  coDsntnad 
the  labourers,  and  thus  raise  profits  ;  for  the  laboarer  soon  losea  the  . 
Tantage  of  tbe  cheapnesa  and  transfers  it  to  the  capitalist,  by  peopL_^, 
doiTD  to  his  old  standard  of  comfort  again  — the  only  ose,  which  Mr 
laboarers  ever  make  of  any  adrantage,  being,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  to  con- 
rart  it  into  food  for  so  many  more  children."  The  third  canse  is  io- 
ereaud  facilities  of  getting  food  or  othor  necessaries /i-om  abroail,  whioh 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  preceding.  But,  as  additional  fijod  ii  not 
obtainable  in  the  coaDtrlee  from  -which  we  get  it,  rxcept  by  int 
agriealtural  skill,  which  is  of  slow  growth  and  diffosion,  or  by 
of  capital,  which,  in  the  coro-eiportiug  conotries  of  Europt  ' 
slowly,  and  in  America  not  more  rapidly  than  their  own 
—  English  capital  most  be  sent  abroad  toprocnreit  Rir  qui 
popnlation  ;  and  this,  namely,  the  ovcrfloa  of  English  capital 
eonntriee,  where  profits  are  still  high,  is  ihe  fonrth  great  eaase,  whilh 
retards  the  fall  of  profits,  and  thetefne  permits  a  further  iucreue  of  eapi* 
m\.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  keep  up  profiu  in  a  coontiT', 
whose  capital  increases  faster  than  its  □eighbourjs',  and  tbcrefbrs  wbcM 
proGls  are  nearest  the  miutninni.  "  This  perpetual  o'crflow  of  capital 
into  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to  seek  higher  proHu.  tliao  can  be  got 
at  home.  I  believa,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  haTe  been  for  many  year*  ene  el 
the  chief  causes,  by  which  the  fall  of  profits  in  Englauil  has  been  cheekal;'' 
'Fbna  then,  Che  chief  causes,  which  oheok  the  fall  of  ptolits  in  Englaai, 
are  these  font — waste  of  capital,  improTements  in  pruduction,  facilitiH 
of  importation,  and  overflow  of  capital  into  ioreigu  countries.  Bnt  liy 
the  first  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  deitroyeri,  ur  transferred  to 
foreigners  ;  and  by  the  last  also.  It  is  sent  into  other  ct>untri«,  sa  that  It 
supports  their  laboarers,  ant  oars,  except  in  go  far  as  thoir  iaereaaed  pn- 
duction  cheapens  oar  food.  Therefore  tbe  increased  capital  in  ihla 
country  is  only  in  part  shared  among  our  own  labourers,  and  it  iim 
great  error  lo  compare  it  with  our  own  population.  Were  tho  cajoUl 
wdwd  to  be  eraployed  ia  this  country  and  among  our  own  people  alone,  Iti 
I II  ygiy  gQ,^  [^  atrestad,  IwEiuMB profits  would  fall  so  low;  m 
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at  least  it  would  slacken  so  much  as  no  longer  to  outstrip  the  com- 
paratiyely  slow  march  of  agKcultnral  improvements  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  because  a  n'eat  part  of  the  increasing  capital  is  sent  abroadt  that 
the  rate  of  prohts  in  all  old  and  WelUpeopled  countries,  is  prerented 
from  falling  in  a  very  few  years,  to  the  minimum  point,  at  which 
all  increase  of  capital  must  for  the  time  cease. 

To  say  that  **  the  interest  of  money  bears  a  rather  close  analogy  to  tile 
merease  of  the  means  of  subsistence, "  is  another  great  error.  The  rate 
of  interest  depends  upon  many  other  elements,  besides  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal or  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  which  moreoyer,  as  we  hate 
just  seen,  is  by  no  means  divided  among  our  own  people  alone.  It  dopends 
on  the  proportion  between  those  who  are  ready  to  lend,  and  those  who  are 
ready  to  borrow  money,  and  thus  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
save,  and  to  use  sayings  productively,  in  each  country.  If  the  rate  ot 
interest  i^ere  a  true  index  of  the  increase  of  capital,  the  latter  would 
increase  most  rapidly,  where  the  interest  is  highest ;  and  thus  would  be 
increasing  much  faster  in  the  Oriental  countries,  where  money  brings  SO 
or  30  per  cent,  than  in  England.  In  many  European  countries  the  rate 
of  interest  is  higher,  I  believe,  than  it  is  in  England,  and  therefore  a  sum 
weald  double  much  more  rapidly  at  compound  interest  in  them ;  but  thdr 
capital  is  not  increasing  nearly  so  fast. 

As  for  some  other  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Malthus's  writings,  such 
ai  tkat  **  he  attempts  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck, 
small-pox,  dose  habitations,  or  low  sites  ;**  that  he  made  the  assertion  that 
**  the  disappearance  of  small-pox,  cholera,  or  of  other  epidemics,  must  be 
l6Uo#ed  iatmediately  by  famine  or  other  diseases ; "  and  some  vain  wit  on 
**  iftfe  absurdity  of  applying  the  law  of  population  to  civilised  man  thoush 
itmsiyhdd  of  rabbits,"  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Had  the 
anther  of  <^e  Report  been  satisfied  with  arranging  the  statistical  facts  of 
the  Census  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  done  it,  he  would 
have  discharged  a  most  valuable  duty ;  but  as  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  deny  the  terrible  law,  which  alone  explains  our  society  or  the  Census 
itself,  nay,  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  subject  of  thoughtless  ridicnU. 
ilia  work  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dongeroui  to  zuv  tfozual 
morality  and  social  welfare  of  this  country.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so 
inmtably  destructwe  to  the  working  classes,  to  the  sexual  simerers — nay 
to  married  people  themselves,  as  to  deny  or  ignore  the  law  of  population  ; 
and  the  statesman,  who  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  this  law,  encourages 
rapid  multlpiication,  deserves,  as  Mr.  Malthus  said,  the  title  of  the 
*  destroyer  of  his  people."  Without  its  guidance,  society  is  a  chaos,  an4 
poverty,  celibacy,  hard  work,  prostitution,  are  tottdly  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  irrfmediable. 

The  time  will  come  yet,  when  the  law  of  population  will  be  viewed  in  a 
very  diflferent  light :  whenitwiUbe  universaUy  accepted  as  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  important  truth,  which  was  ever  revealed  to  our  race ; 
as  the  solution,  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Malthus,  of  the  sphynx-riddle  or/Mra- 
dw  of  Ifature^  which  mankind  have  had  ever  since  the  birth  of  history,  to 
solve,  or  to  die ;  the  truth,  which  will  form  the  boundajc^-VYssa  Vrta*w»> 
•DdeDt  and  modern  sodety ;  which,  to  f w  tiQta\wfla.^VE^^stA  ^"^  Naa^P^^ 


on  vrtiicli  alone  a  trim  social  Tubnc  o&d  be  based. 

WhilB  preTentlm  iuCercourBe  U  Cbe  ooly  dirtet  means  wbich  i 
avail  in  tbe  leEist    to    remedy  poverty,  there    ara   ninay  ou 
measures,  wbicli  should  be  adapted,  to  enable  the  working  olai 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.    These  are  Dio.st  admirably  s 
plained  by  Mr.  Mill,    Tbc  two  Enemurea  nhich  be  lays  most  stre 
U[kia   are  enii^nWioji  and   national  tdiKoiion.      He   proposes   tbat   I  , 
exteosive  and  liberal  schemi!  oi  emigration  aboiild  bs  undertaken  b]ti   J 
(he  giiveriinienC,  so  as  to  carry  off  a(  oooe  a  large  number  of  tbe  i  ~ 
pins  population  ;  and  tbus  raise  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner 
wages  of  those  {^(i  at  home.     By  tbia  means  tbe  warklnKclaaseswi 
become  aixustonifld  to  a  higher  standard  of  comrort,  as  was  the  o»i 
France  after  the  Hevolutioo,  and  woold  tiJius  to  people  down  to  a  It 
standard  again.     Even  tbougb  tbis  sboold  not  bo  done,  iudividiu 
emigration  sbould  be  promoted  as  mncb  an  possible,  so  as  to  aid  i^ 
reducing  tbe  numbers.    It  ia  to  be  remarlied,  that  means  of  relieri 
poverty  whicb  aro  of  little  or  no  uso  without  prove 
may  be  of  great  service  in  accelerating  its  extinction,  vben  Its  foantaj 
head   is  at  the  same  time  stopped  up. 

almost  more  barm  than  good  at  present,  would,  if  preventive  ii 
course  were  once  generally  adopted,  be  a  jnoit  useful  auxiliary  In  ra 
as  quickly  as  possible  tbe  condition  of  tbe  poor ;  oud  might  be  tr 
given,  without  the  sickening  coosolousness,  (bat  it  was  perhaps  latb 
injuring  than  benefiting  its  unhappy  objects,  and  conld  do  the  poor  U 
passible  permanent  good.  A  broad  scheme  of  national  education  wonl 
also  be  of  great  service,  both  for  the  general  enlightenment,  and  a 
preparing  tbe  poor  to  understand  the  lawof  population,  and  tbe  re~~' 
lor  Ibe  evil»  tbat  surround  them. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  admirable  aazillory  in  tbe  aan  oL  4 
poverty  and  the  elevation  of  tbe  working  classes,  on  which  Mr.  Uill 
lays  great  stress.  It  is  the  change  from  tbepresentsystemef  Employent 
and  Employed  to  that  of  ladtpendcnl  aad  Atiociated  Induifry.    Hckj   I 
Uill  (from  whose  great  work  1  cannot  rerrain  from  quotingafow  man 
passages,  in  order  to  show  more  fully  tbat  tbe  distinguished  expouti. 
dors  of  the  law  of  population,  instead  of  being,  as  tbL'y  have  been  an 
ulten  represented,  inimical  to  tbe  mterests  of  the  working  classes,  a 
in  reality  their  tniitl  /rieadi)  says,  "  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  tb. 
llie  latmuring  classes  will  be  permanently  contented  with  the  conditia 
of  labouring  for  vagta  as  their  nltimate  state.    To  work  at  tbe  biddioj 
and  for  tbe  proBt  of  another,  without  any  interest  in  the  work — 
price  of  tbeir  labour  being  adjusted  by  hostile  competition,  on 
demanding  as  much,  and  tho  other  paying  oa  little,  as  possible — .    .    . 
even  when  wages  are  high,  a  sati^actory  state  to  human  lieings  <;, 
eduDated  intelligence,  who  have  ceased  to  think  themselves  natural^ 
inferior  to  tbose  whom  they  serve."    He  says  mureover,  "  oi  tbe  gas 
eial  status  of  tbe  labouring  people,  the  conditiun  of  a  workman  ft,^ 
gfilfr  J»  almost  peciiliia  to  Qleat  Btitun.'    In  other  parts  of  £urogjS 
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the  number  of  day-labourers  is  very  small.  The  chief  part  of  the  agrf- 
cnUnral  pcpulation  in  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  &c.,  are  peeuant 
proprietoTf^  (namely,  the  possessors  of  small  independent  properties  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  or  thereabouts,  which  they  till  them  selves) ; 
of  which  class  Mr.  Mill  says,  (in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  systems  of  agricultural  industry  preva- 
lent in  different  countries,)  **  It  is  not  to  the  intelligence  alone,  that 
the  situation  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  ftill  of  improving  influences. 
It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
and  self-control  ;**  and  again,  *'  The  French  peasant  is  no  simple 
countryman,  perhaps  he  is,  if  anything,  only  too  calculating.  That  is 
the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in  the  progressive  developeraent,  which 
the  constitution  of  things  has  imposed  on  human  intelligence  and 
human  emancipation.  But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a  small  and 
a  passing  evil,  compared  with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in  the 
labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth 
of  the  virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  general  characteristic  of  a 
people ;  a  virtue,  which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  excellence  in  a 
human  character — ^the  stock,  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not 
grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm  root :  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  physical 
comfort;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France  and  of  most  European 
countries  are  distinguished  beyond  any  other  labouring  population." 

In  summing  up  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
agricultural  industry,  Mr.  Mill  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietors  is  quite  as  favourable  as  any  other  to  the' most 
effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  and  that  no  system  at  present  in 
use,  has  so  good  an  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  peasantry,  by  promoting 
the  virtues  of  frugality,  independence,  and,  what  is  most  of  all  indis- 
pensable to  their  happiness — ^prudence  in  begetting  children. 

Mr.  Mill,  although  he  states  so  clearly  the  many  advantages  of  the 
system  of  peasant  proprietors  over  our  own  system  of  day-labourers, 
under  which  the  recklessness  and  improvidence  of  the  rural  population 
are  notorious,  does  not  however  advocate  the  adoption,  at  least  to  a 
large  extent,  of  such  a  system  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  ex- 
cept Ireland;  for  which  country  he  recommends  it  in  the  strongest 
tsrms,  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  means  of  raising  the  population 
fh>m  the  abject  state  of  misery,  in  which  they  are  sunk,  and  training 
them  to  those  virtues  in  which  they  are  n^fkt  deficient,  namely,  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  prudence  in  begetting  children ;  the  want 
aif  which,  fostered  by  the  most  miserable  of  all  systems  of  agrioultural 
Indnstij,  namely,  the  Cottier  system,  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Ireland.  He  says,  "  A  people  who  have  once  adopted  the 
large  system  of  production,  either  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture, 
are  not  likely  to  recede  from  it;  nor,  when  population  is  kept  in  due 
proportion  to  the  means  of  support,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why 
thej  should.  Labour  is  unquestionably  more  productive  on  the  sys- 
tem of  large  industrial  enterprises ;  the  produce^  if  not  ^g:«»$A£t  ^ihsR^ 
lately*  is  greater  in  proportion  to  ttie  \a\>o\)iX  qol^vs^x^^ 
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(ramWr  of  persons  ciin  be  sopporteil  equally  well  with  lass  («ii  a  _. 
greater  leiaure,  wUich  will  Lie  ifbuily  au  nilvantiigi',  as  sioa  sscivi^j^ 
ivtion  a.Dd  iuipruveinent  have  so  Car  advanced,  tbat  vrtiat  in  o.  benefit  tiT 
tbe  whule,  shall  be  a  ti^Dcflt  to  mob  individual  coiuposiog  it.  The  j>Hfi 
blen  in,  to  otiLuLu  tbe  efficiency  and  economj  of  produotion  on  a  lui|i 
ecolc,  wltbaQt  dividing  tbe  prodaoers  into  two  partios  with  boetila  iM 
terests,  Employers  and  Employed;  the  many  wbo  do  tbe  work  belM 
mere  aervants  under  the  command  of  tbose  wbo  noppl;  tbe  fQaOb 
and  bavin;  no  interest  oi'  tbeir  own  in  tho  enterprisB,  except  to  talff 
Lhelr  coolmct  and  earn  their  wages.  , 

AflotutioQ  of  tbis  problem  is  afforded  by  the  extension  and  dovel<^« 
meot  of  which  the  co-aperativ^or  joinl-elotkp'inciplt,  is  an9ceptit>)|| 
That  principle  eoppliea  menas,  by  which  ovary  one  who  contribates  n 
the  work,  whether  by  labour  or  by  pecuniary  tesources,  ouj  bavo  j 
partner's  intin-^sb  in  it,  proportionally  to  the  value  of  bia  cantribulloq| 
It  is  already  a  cummoD  prnctics  to  remunerate  those,  in  wbom  partiOM 
lar  trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a  percentage  on  tbe  proQts ,  a^ 
eases  exist,  iu  which  the  pi^nciplc  a,  with  tbs  most  excellent  snoea^ 
carried  down  to  tbe  class  <^  mere  manual  laboureia."  And  fartbf|(} 
"  Dnder  this  system  the  labourers  are  in  reality  taken  int~ 
ship  with  tbeir  employer.  Bringing  nothing  into  the  comm 
but  their  labour,  while  be  brings  not  only  liis  labour  of  du;ectioD  a 
superintendaiice,  but  bU  capital  also,  they  hare  justly  a  small  ebs'  ~ 
the  profits ;  this  however  Is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  ii 
partoerHbips ;  one  pactner  has  a  large,  another  a  small  share,  accor^ 
tag  to  their  agceemeut,  grounded  on  the  equivalent  wliiob  is  given  ft" 
eaoh.  Tbe  essence  bowsver  of  a  partnership  is  obtained,  sioce  em 
benefits  by  all  things  that  are  beneficial  to  the  concern,  and  loses  by  i 
which  are  Imiirions.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  tbe  oommon  coacem  I 
all-"  \ 

"Tbe  value  of  tbiEi  organisation  of  indnstrj,"  he  says  f^i^b,  "19^ 
healing  the  wideninit  and  embittering  feud  between  tbe  class  of  labo""'^^ 
ers  and  tbe  class  iif  capitalists,  must,  I  think,  impress  Itself  bjd*8> 
on  all  who  liabltualiy  reflect  on  the  condition  and  tendenciw  M  niMffl 
society.    I  cannot  conceive  how  any  such  person  can  persuadeU" 
that  the  ra^jovity  of  tbe  worldng-oUsses  will  for  ever,  or  fl?i 
much  longer,  consent  to  hew  wocd  and  draw  wati!r  all  iheir  livea,  a 
the  service  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  athera;  or  can  doubt,  that  they*^ 
be  less  and  leBswilliug  to  ca-operatu  aa  subordinate  agents  ir     ~ 
worli,  wben  they  hare  no  iutenst  in  the  result ;  and  that  it  w 
more  and  more  diflJoult  to  obtain  the  brat  work-people,  or  thi 
servioes  of  any  work-people,  except  on  conditions  similar  totbosa  mu 
tioned  aiuve.    Although  therefore  arrangements  of  this  sort  MB  D~' 
in  their  inlancy,  their  mnltiplioatioa  and  growth,  when  onoe  tb^  ea  ^ 
into  the  genoral  domain  of  popoiar  discussloD,  are  among  (he  tblB| 
whicb  may  most  confidently  to  eJtpected."  ., 

This  great  organio  change  from  tbe  system  of  hired  labonr  to  thatJI 
independent  or  associated  indua^,  is  of  immense  importaoue  U 
WBl&fa  of  tbe  wortdas  ciaSMS, ,  Tbty.nhqntd  makfl  itth^refofea 
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tMr  sAeady  and  determined  ains,  to  attain  to  this  independence ;  and 
gradually  to  get  rid  of  oar  present  system  of  hired  laboor,  with  its 
many  d^^radalaons,  and  small  prospect  of  rising  t»  a  higher  position. 
Tile  diidr  obstacle  to  these  associations  is  the  poverty  uSd  dependenoe 
of  the  working  efaMses,  together  with  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which 
makflB  eaefa  member  of  a  partnership  liable  with  lus  whole  means.  In 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise;  and  therefore  renders  one, 
who  has  mneh  to  lose,  unwilling  to  link  himself  with  those  who  lave 
little  ornothing.  Were  the  law  changed,  so  as  to  adndt  ctpartnenh^t 
wUh  limUed  UabOUies,  of  whfch  change  ifr,  MUl  is  much  in  favour; 
and  were  the  working  classes  better  off,  and  able  to  make  desirabto 
terms  with  the  capitaUSts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  associations  would 
become  very  common,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  America.  As  the 
wages  of  labour  rise  by  means  of  duly  limiting  procreation,  the  work- 
ing class  will  have  less  difBculty  in  eff^ing  this  change ;  and  they 
cdrauld  not  rest  satisfied  till  thor  condition  has  been  recognised  as 
equally  Independent,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  respect  and  deferenee 
of  mankind,  as  that  of  any  other  members  of  society. 

Let  not  the  aktenUon  of  the  reader  be  diverted  in  the  slightest  by 
iheee  secondary  and  auxiliary  means,  from  the  only  teal  remedy  fat  the 
seoial  diHealtiea^  namely,  jmvtwi^im  intercoune.  If  it  be  so,  they  had 
better  not  have  been  mentioBed ;  for  withoot  that  primary  and  radical 
means,  all  the  rest  are  not  worth  talking  about,  and  can  have  no  real 
slfed  in  advandnr  human  hi^piness ;  for  they,  like  all  other  schemes, 
if  tried  alone,  canlead  only  to  the  aggravation  of  the  want  of  love,  and 
therefore  are  delusive.  Freventive  intercourse  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
vsmove  poverty,  witlioat  any  of  these  auxiliaries ;  and  if  poverfy  wete 
remoFoi,  the  other  pasts  of  social  progress  would  become  oompara- 
tively  easy,  and  the  working  classes  would  attain  without  an  efflort  the 
advantages,  which  they  at  present  toil  after  in  vain ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary all  those  auxiliary  means,  or  any  other  imaginable  ones,  are, 
without  preventive  intercourse,  utterly  impotent,  or  could  at  most 
only  relieve  poverty  a  little,  at  the  expense  of  increased  sexual  absti- 
nence and  consequent  miseries. 

Without  preventive  intercourse  and  limited  procreation,  let  us  not 
vainly  imagine  that  we  can  cheat  our  doom ;  or  make  any  real  im- 
pression upon  the  appalling  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  exist 
among  us,  and  two-thirds  of  which  arise  from  the  fatal  antagonism  of 
foo^l  and  love.  If  we  ignore  this  antagonism,  and  shut  our  eyes  as  we 
have  hitherto  done,  to  this  and  other  sexual  subjects,  we  may  do  what 
else  we  like ;  we  may  bully,  we  may  bluster,  we  may  rage,  we  may 
toam  at  the  mouth ;  we  may  tear  down  heaven  with  our  prayers,  wc 
may  exhaust  ourselves  in  weeping  over  the  sorrows  of  the  poor ;  we 
may  narcotise  ourselves  and  others  with  the  opiate  of  Christian  resig- 
nation ;  we  may  dissolve  the  realities  of  human  woe  in  a  delusive 
<nirage  of  poetry  and  ideal  philosophy ;  we  may  lavish  our  substance 
In  charity,  and  labour  over  possible  or  impossible  Poor-iaws ;  we 
may  form  wild  dreams  of  socialism,  industrial  regiments,  :-ai^<^r8al 
brotherhood,  red  republics,  or   uu-ttiampVcivi.  T«:^QVTi.*C\Wi^\   '^^  ^ass?! 
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filungla  and  manlcr  each  otiicr,  we  may  persecute  and  despise  tboMb 
wboau  iKXial  aecesEitiee  farce  tliem  tu  break  tlirough  our  umiatnrti); 
wonil  cucles,  we  may  burn  alive  if  we  please  tbe  prostltates  and  (be' 
sdulteters;  we  maj  break  our  own  and  our  oaigliboura' hearts  a£s.iasl 
the  ad^ununtine  laws  tlint  surround  us,  but  not  one  etep,  not  one  shall- , 
we  advance,  till  we  acknowledge  these  lawa,  and  adopt  the  only  poasW 
blfl  mode  in  which  the^  can  be  obeyed. 

But  if  we  do  this,  it  is  my  earcesl  hope  and  belief  that  we  abaU 
ultimately  triumph  over  that  mighty  ilifflcultj,  that  aezval  dtad-lodc, 
wbicb  has htChertolaDgbedtoBcomalitbeeflbTtsofoQr  race;  that  anew 
era  will  dawu  upon  tbe  world,  tbe  only  real  era  of  improvement  in  tiM. 
whole  of  bumau  history ,-  a  blessed  era,  wbiob  shall  usher  in  tb«. 
golden  age,  when  truth  and  virtue  shall  be  no  longer  a  mocking 
phantom,  and  progress  not  a  dream ;  wbeD  every  advance  in  sdenot- 
and  art  shall  bear  Its  true  frait,  unembittcred  by  the  necessary  sacii- 
bCG  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  love ;  when  tbe  poor  friendlcsE  prosU- 
tnte  sball  do  more  be  seen  in  our  streets,  the  able-budied  pauper  is, 
our  workhouse,  or  tbe  helpless  b^gnr  at  our  gate;  when  all  of  db 
shall  have  a  share  In  tbe  blesslrigs  of  independence  and  seiual  lore, 
beSttlng  tbe  exalted  portion  of  the  human  race ;  when  tbe  poor- 
bouses  shall  bo  shut  up.  and  tbe  gaold  nearly  emptied  of  their  tenanti, 
IKirerty.  the  chief  cau&e  of  crime,  having  been  removed;  when  the 
variowi  cla»BeG  of  our  society,  qu  longer  separated  from  each  otb^r  by 
impaosablc  diffcieDce  of  circumstances,  shall  fuse  into  one  gTsal.  and 
anited  whole,  and  karn  to  look  bacli,  witb  mingled  pity  and  amaze* 
meat,  on  the  dark  ages  of  mutual  dei^ttuctiun  and  delusive  slrugglei, 
in  which  their  loss  fortunate  aEfettotf  wns  plMnged.  A  true  Seiotl 
£elidon  can  ulone  save  maaklnd  irom  tbtt  nughty  wants  of  Food,  LoHa. 
jud  Leisure. 
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Mam  stands  at  the  head  of  the  oniTerse,  and  we  can  form  b«t  a  tvry 
iaadeqaate  conception  of  the  wonderfal  majesty  and  glory  of  his  being. 
We  admire  the  extraordinuy  energies  and  transeendant  perfections  ot 
the  simplest  organised  substances;  we  can  watch  a  humble  plant  eon- 
strnct  a  huge  complex  fabric,  by  the  magical  powers  inherent  in  a  cell, 
aloKMSt  inconeeiTably  minute ;  but  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  natural 
peweia  inherent  in  man,  which  build  up  our  wondrous  being  from  a 
oeU  no  less  minute,  to  a  perfection  of  doTelopement,  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  reach,  our  astonishment  can  know  no  bounds.  Man  is  beyond  all 
eomparison  the  most  powerful  and  elerated  part  of  Nature,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  position  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  If  a  thing  is  to 
be  ▼alued  in  proportion  to  the  great  time  and  care  spent  in  its  production. 
Id  proporti(»Bi  to  the  grandeur  of  its  construction  and  its  purpose,  and  the 
multiplieity  of  the  energies  it  possesses,  Man  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 
It  needed  myriads  and  myriads  of  ages,  for  the  working  powers  of  life  to 
detelopa  this  their  master-piece ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  patient  and  long 
ooatinued  elaboration,  that  we  could  have  been  produced. 

Of  the  boundless  energies  of  Man  how  shall  we  obtain  a  conception  ? 
In  every  little  cell  within  us  reside  occult  powers  of  life  and  death,  whose 
atedy  is  worth  a  life-time.  By  their  united  agency  an  individual  is  for- 
ned,  so  perfect,  and  with  such  various  endowments,  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  the  microcosm ;  for  his  manifold  being  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  nniverse.  Man  is  nature  become  <e{./-eotiMicAM*,  \^^  ^:M«t^c&^ 
iMogtoi'Saianto  nnderstand  b«nwiH,  totoair^^a  '«^^N»  Vk-    ^''^ 


it  vaold  alnioct  seem  as  if  the  scale  of  being,  baviDgbeendei*lap«d  wl 
far.  need  not  go  furtliec :    lot  man,  unlike  other  aoimala,  contaJm  ta 
himself  (he  powers  of  ladefiQito  progresji.    It  is  probable,  tbat  there  fi 
scarcely  a  secret  in  Nature,  (tUo  has.  as  it  has  been  beaatifollf  said,  if 
various  [laces  told  all  hsr  secrets,)  vhiih  man  may  not  gradually  le 
anil  that  to  all  legitimate  questions  he  ma;  obtain  an  answer.     Ai 
rrason  Tor  supposing  that  deielopemeut  vill  not  proceed  higher 
Man,  ii  that  the  inferior  organisms,  vhether  existing  or  eitiuct.  se 
preQgure  man,  vbo  has  thus  been  caJled  the  fulfilment  of  the  geol' 

If  TB  thn«,  forgetting  that  to  belong  to  the  humao  race,  Lid  tii 
it  in  an  ubjectlre,  not  a  subjectire,  light,  eoniider  man's  unapprbachabMa 
elexalion  in  tbo  nnircrEe,  ve  must  regard  him  as  the  greatest  aod  to 
glorious  TnanifeEcailon  of  nature;  and  if  we  look  up  to   ' 
aronad  us  on  this  beauC'ful  earth  with  wonder,  and  aim  ,      -.^ 

must  stiU  more  look  up  toman,  as  a  being  far  mure  incomprebensiuii^ 
and  immeasurably  further  above  our  couceplion  in  his  natural  sabUiiilr~ 
He  who  di«i  nal  profoundly  feel  tiie  nnatterable  grandeur  of  humanll 
does  not  feel  that  of  nature;  for  man  is  oaiure  incarnate.      We  oi 
give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and  form  the  mosteitrari^aiit  id.^ 
of  perfeclion  ;  no'hing  that  we  can  conceive  or  eipress  of  power,  virtue, 
or  sublimity,  will  give  the  least  idea  of  tbe  perfection  of  a  humaa  being, 
who  contains  in  himself  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  universe. 

When  we  leHeci  on  the  elevation  of  man's  position,  and  observe  the 
wondrooB  products  of  his  power;   the  sdences,  the  arts,  the  material 
and  mental  wealth  he  has  afcumulated ;   tbe  way  in  which  he  hu  benl 
to  his  pnrpcse  tbe  various  agencies  in  nature,  and  in  vhich  be  is  looked 
op  to  by  the  other  creatures  as  their  lord  and  master ;  we  would  expect 
that  the  possessorof  such  powers  would  have  a  due  sense  of  his  owndignitf, 
would  be  able  easily  to  raise  himself  above  the  grosser  wants  of  inferhw^ 
beings,  and  enjoy  a  much  freer  and  more  independent  life.    Bat  alH^I 
when  we  look  upon  the  present  state  of  msnUnd,  we  6ud  this  by  tttfl 
means  the  case.     We  see  the  world's  Lord  reduced  to  contend  on  evefjM 
side  with  tbe  most  degrading  evils,  which  lake  away  the  sense  of  libcrq>'fl 
and  dignity,  that  so  lofty  a  being  should  possess;  and  make  him  cringing 
and  timid,  tbe  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  fortune. 

Dignity,  liberty,  and  independBnce.  are  among  the  most  valnable  of 
iuuiau  possessions.  Independence,  or  the  capability  of  self-maintenance,  ii 
indeed  tbe  very  foundation  of  all  otlier  advantages ;  and  from  it  comea 
the  delightful  setise  of  dignity  and  liberty,  wbicl)  is  so  essential  to  hap*  J 
piness.     The  great  aim  in  social  economy  should  be,  Ihat  ivery  a<Mt4 
thovldbeindepenJciit;  that  every  one  she nid  i)e  able  to  obtain  for  himail 
self  the  necestaries  of  life;    and  that  no  one  in  this  essential  respHl 
should  be  more  in  Ibe  power  of  his  neigbbonr,  than  the  latter  is  of  hlDli 
Of  conrse  there  must  exist  a  mntnal  dependence,  which  indeed  is  tM 
peat  bond  and  conditjon  of  society;  hot  this  shonld  be  reciprocal,  and  H 
equal  as  possible,  else  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  liberty.  Upon  indivldu' 
iujependence  alone,  possessed  by  every  adult  member  of  the  com 
^gmtodaJ  freedom  or  secure  poli^cal  \Di^(.tU.\iiu&  ^e  VA;.(:>i-,  Eat  >. 
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iepenctenoe  on  others  is  so  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  man,  that  (lisco^«cii( 
and  disorder  are  sure  to  result,  where  it  exists.  No  man,  even  if  he  had 
the  wish,  could  proviiie  for  another,  as  well  as  the  latter  could  for  hiLiself ; 
and  whenever  one  man  has  undue  power  over  another,  we  know  from 
too  sad  experience,  it  is  certain  to  he  ahused.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  insti- 
tutions and  systems,  which  have  for  their  objects  to  make  one  part  of 
mankind  dependent  on  another,  are  radically  erroneous  ;  and  that  the 
patriarchal  forms  of  government,  and  the  feudal  ideas  of  noble  benefi- 
cence surrounded  by  grateful  dependents,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
far*  truer  and  more  ennobling  principle  of  universal  independence  in  the 
essentials  of  life,  which  is,  it  may  be  said,  the  great  leading  idea  of  the 
civilised  nations  of  mddem  times.  Even  if  charity  and  brotherly  love 
could  be  secured  on  the  side  of  the  more  fortunate  among  us  towards  the 
more  destitute,  charity  is  no  proper  support  for  man,  and  grateful  depen- 
dence no  fit  sphere  for  him.  It  is  well  that  each  of  us  should  give  and 
receive  mutttaUt/  from  each  other,  and  where  there  is  this  feeling  of 
equality,  there  will  be  true  gratitude  and  love ;  but  where  the  favours 
are  all  on  one  side,  the  natural  feelings  of  independence  revolt  from  them, 
and  gratitude  or  content,  even  under  the  best  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  But  a  dependent  need  never  look  for  good  treatment ;  for  the 
only  true  foundation  of  this  between  man  and  man,  is  a  mutual  reverence, 
arising  from  equal  independence.  The  noble  desire  for  independence  is 
one  of  the  finest  points  in  the  English  character,  the  main  cause  of 
the  country's  unrivalled  progress  in  the  industrial  arts ;  and  it  has  en- 
abled her  to  struggle  onward  under  the  most  overwhelming  social  diffi- 
culties. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  struggles  for  these  grand  essentials  of  life — 
liberty  and  independence — society  is  still  very,  very  far,  from  having 
attained  such  an  aim.  In  fact,  if  we  look  around  us  on  the  various 
individuals  of  whom  cur  society  is  composed,  we  will  find  very  few,  who 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  an  adequately  free  or  independent  life. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  mass  of  paupers^  to  the  humiliation  of  our 
race,  who  are  unable  to  find  employment,  and  are  utterly  dependent  for 
their  bare  life  on  the  charity  of  others.  Helpless  and  dejected,  covered 
with  shame  and  contumely,  their  lot  is  a  constant  wretchoiiness  to  tbem- 
geives,  and  a  misery  and  reproach  to  the  rest  of  us,  who  cannot  find  the 
means  to  prevent  such  awful  calamities. 

If  wc  now  regard  the  condition  of  thetvor^tn^  classes,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them,  who  can  be  said  to  enjoy  much 
freedom  or  independence.  In  the  hot-press  of  competition,  at  present 
existing  among  us,  all  their  energies  are  enslaved  to  the  gain  of  thoir 
daily  bread,  and  they  are  dependent  on  the  least  smile  or  frown  of  fortune. 
The  fear  of  destitution  always  hangs  over  them,  and  even  their  greatest 
eflforts  are  often  insufficient  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  the  gulph 
of  pauperism  or  crime.  Those  cannot  be  said  to  be  free  men,  who  are 
forced  to  toil  from  morning  to  night  at  a  work,  from  which  their  jaded 
limbs  revolt ;  and  who,  after  all,  are  perhaps  half-statv^.  l\.\x!ka«vssc^^^*5^«^ 
vliether  it  be  fortune  or  a  tyrant  t^at  EeU  t\ift  \.^j^\  ^'^i  ^\.'a.\.<^  \jk\^as«:^ 
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iiDearlftbe  same.  They  can  hare  littlo  BeDieo[iua,D'B  dignity,  vIm  a 
are  Eubject  to  so  many  bardsliips,  oad  put  Co  so  mau;  suttUd  Ebiftsi  — * 
vho  are  boEldGs  eiposed  to  tbe  capriceii  uf  a  master,  on  wbose  faTour  ' 
are  dependent.  Tbe  working  claBseB  aie  a£  a  body  dependent  o 
licher  classes,  for  tbe  difficulty  of  pracuriag  a  liTelibaod  U  so  Kisat,  I 
to  oOend  an  employer  is  loinaus.  Hence  tbe  marked  EabBerriencB  of  l| 
poorer  among  oi  to  tbe  ricber ;  a  tliiog  wbich  sbauld  by  Qi 
a&  tbere  Eboold  be  an  equal  mntuat  reveience  amoDg  aU  m 
an  equal  Datural  dignity  anil  title  to  leTereuce,  wbaterer  be  theii  m 
patloQS,  wbether  a  prime  minister  or  a  costermoager ;  and  it  ' — 
pucaidous  tbat  tbia  rererence  sbonld  be  gi«ea  Co  certain  ctaxi 
^r  it  is  man  bioiselfi  and  not  )ui  accidental  external  conditioDi  ti 
claims  our  rereTencQ,  But  as  long  as  tbe  poorer  classes,  from  on  01 
oroirded  state  of  tbe  population,  are  dependent  for  their  liTelihood  cutt 
faiouc  of  tbe  ricber,  tbere  never  can  I>e  either  adequate  matoat  reepa" 
or  a  due  feeling  of  independeoce  and  freedom  in  every  bosom;  and  d 
eontent  and  oabappiness  mnst  result. 

Eieu  among  tbe  ricAer  ciiusei  ve  find  by  no  means  a  suffioient  in 
Wence.     Eien  bere,   tbe   EtToggle  for  a  liTelihood,  or  for  the  mt 
marrying  and  Bupporting  a  famiiji  is  still  very  great ;  too  greatoften  fi 
the  powers  of  tbe  indiTidnal;  and  tbe  maamust  toil  like  a  slave,  or  "" 
relax  at  all  his  eilbrcs,  sink  to  a  dependent  conditioa 


But  tbe  position  cf  man  with  regard  to  independence,  degraded  tlioiuh 
it  be,  is  still  inrinicely  before  that  of  aumaa.  The  latter  is  so  genenfl* 
dependent  ou  mau  for  bcr  support,  that  this  slate  is  very  Crequeatty  heU 
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o  be  the  one  natural  and  fitted  for  the  sex.  But  this  is  1 
error,  and  the  source  of  falladei  azid  miseries  itmumeritble.  If  Wfi  regard 
all  tbe  inferior  animals,  we  will  find,  that  the  female  is  nevar  daplB- 
dant  on  the  male.  Tbe  females  are  generally  as  powerful,  aadfreqaeatlj 
much  more  so  than  tbe  males,  and  in  all  cases  live  Just  as  independent  liMk 
Tbere  is  na  doubt  tbat  woman  is  perfectly  fitted  by  nature  to  UtB  ikr 
depeudently,  that  is,  to  gain  her  livelihood  by  her  own  eierliona ;  ud 
tbere  is  ns  little  ;™l>ttbiit  sbe  is  intended  to  do  so.  Sbe  is  fonnad  wUh 
bouudless  powers  sud  facnltiei  of  body  and  micd.  just  as  nULn  lit 
with,  however,  marked  differences  in  some  respects  ;  and  there  are  very  fc» 
operations  in  which  he  may  engage,  which  she  is  not  also  lilted  Co  pBI- 
form,  though  with  a  different  degree  of  power.  Xow  the  natural  splitDd* 
for  any  thing,  tliows  tbat  it  sboold  be  done;  for  all  the  inborn  poweti 
demand  their  due  eierciae.  It  is  true  that  the  dsvelopemenc  of  womaa 
has  of  late  made  conisiderabte  progrBsa,  but  it  is  still  very  far  behind  thil 
of  man :  anil  as  a  general  rule,  her  tot  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  oom- 
parative  slavery  and  dependence. 

If  we  review  the  eonditiun  of  tbe  female  sex,  from  the  miat  negleitBJ 
prostitotc  to  tbe  Queen  of  our  land,  we  shall  find  but  very  few  in  «iy 
class,  who  have  a  due  share  of  indEpondence,  or  that  feeling  of  liberty  01 
dignity  which  befits  tbe  Queen  of  Katore.  SaigU  women  of  the  poorer 
oliJues,  are  still  more  dependent  on  fortune  than  men.  There  are  so  feir 
aeeapatioia  iu  trbieh  romen  are  en^yed,  that  Che  vast  competltiMi  W 
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ihem  among  the  hoits  of  poor  women,  redaces  the  wages  to  a  mere  trifle, 
■earcely  enough  to  keep  breath  in  the  liying  skeleton.  If  such  wretched 
means  fail,  the  dreary  workhouse,  with  its  joyless  abasement;  opens  to  them. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  sM)  many  are  driven  by  these  fearful  hardships 
into  prostitution,  that  great  house  of  refuge  for  destitute  women. 

Forlorn  and  degraded  as  in  the  state  of  the  yery  poor  among  our 
women,  that  of  the  prostUuUt  is  in  some  respects  worse.  There  is  no  ^ 
dass  of  society  which  stands  in  so  degraded  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  scaiedy  even  the  criminals :  uid  although  some  of  these  ill*nsed 
girU  may  not  have  much  difficulty  in  gainin((  a  livelihood,  yet  it  is  very 
precarioat,  and  gained  in  a  way  which  is  eyentnally  destructive  to  their 
hapmness,  sense  of  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

llie  women  among  the  richer  ekuau  have  a  lot,  which  I  would  be 
tempted  to  call  even  more  unhappy  than  that  of  the  labouring  poor ; 
except  indeed  of  those,  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  mire  of  poverty  or 
prostitution.  There  are  still  fewer  employments  open  to  them ;  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  unpleasant  situation  of  a  governess,  there  is 
scarcely  any  employment  fit  for  an  educated  woman.  Hence  they 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  man  for  their  support,  their  noble 
powers  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  a  few  trivial  accomplishments 
brought  into  a  forced  existence  in  their  stead ;  and  thus  they  have 
to  wait  till  the  arbiter  of  their  destiny  deigns  to  smile  on  them, 
and  relieve  them  from  their  unpleasant  position  by  marriage,  which  has 
been  truly  called,  woman's  only  profession.  In  this  way,  woman  is  made 
dependent  on  man's  love  for  her  main  hopes  in  life ;  by  which  the  sex  is 
onotterably  degraded.  Unhappy  truly  is  the  lot  of  those,  who  depend  on 
a  thing  so  varyine  and  so  deceitful  as  sexual  love,  especially  in  the  hollow 
eadsting  state  of  the  sexual  world.  Sudi  dependence  on  the  affections  of 
man  has  spoiled  woman's  character ;  has  made  her  unreal,  trifling,  and 
weak*  seeking  rather  what  is  pleasing  and  graceful  in  his  eyes,  than  what 
is  tnie  and  noble  in  her  own ;  and  this  unnatural  dependence  could  not 
but  result  in  the  unhappiness  of  both.  The  anxiety  about  being  married, 
and  the  fear  of  remainmg  an  old  maid — feelings  inseparable  from  the 
•ousting  sexual  institutions  and  circumstances  of  our  society — have  brokm 
her  spirit,  and  cowed  her  into  a  state  of  timidity,  most  destructive  to  happi- 
ness and  the  sense  of  dignity. 

There  is-perhaps  no  lot  in  life  with  less  dignity,  liberty,  jr  mdependence 
than  that  of  a  young  unmarried  lady  in  the  richer  classes,  especially  after 
she  hat  passed  the  first  season  of  youth,  and  finds  how  completely  her 
liappiness  and  liberty  in  life  depend  on  her  chance  of  marrying.  What 
is  open  to  the  unfortunate  in  such  a  case  ?  She  is  sick  of  her  frivolous 
accomplishments,  which  should  form  the  ornaments,  not  the  substance  of 
life;  she  has  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  transcendant  natural 
powers,  which,  like  the  unruly  spirits  of  old,  are  constantly  crying  outfor 
'*  work,  work"  within  her;  she  has  no  liberty  of  locomotion  or  of  action. 
and  she  is  probably  dependent  for  her  subsistence  on  those  around  her; 
md  dependent  too  for  love,  that  great  essential  Q{k\i.\si'&XL\v3^^^v^^x&>^^'v^ 
•npropitioos  fortune.  ^^ 

MBniMgei,  aUhough  a  great  iinprov«sa«Q.t  u;^<^u  %^<s2gl  ^  %\»^fc%^E^^>^  "^""^ 
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.mmeBse  ditadvantam.  The  vi/e  is  still  vlu^y  dependeat  on  vhe  boi- 
bAnd  ;  and  be  wh»  Knows  human  nature  conld  foresee,  that,  from  thii, 
eoormons  erils  most  result.  From  this  she  is  to  a  great  d^;ree  in  hii 
power,  and  in  the  main  most  soit  herself  to  his  wishes.  Her  priTikges 
are  few  in  eomoarison  with  his ;  he  takes  the  lion's  share  of  liberty,  and 
expects  deference  and  obedience,  (which  indeed  hare  eren,  to  our  shame, 
been  made  part  of  the  religious  formula  of  marriage).  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  inherent  human  nobility  and  dieted  love  will  in  port 
remove  these  inequalities ;  but  it  is  not  by  exceptional  cases  that  oat 
Judgment  should  be  guided.  It  is  a  certainty,  in  the  case  of  woman  as 
of  all  others,  that  she  who  is  dependent  for  the  u,ain  essentials  of  her 
Wisteaot,  for  food  and  for  lore,  upon  others,  cannot  expect  to  haye  a  free, 
a  dignified,  or  a  happy  lot.  She  may  chance  to  attain  it,  but  she  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances.  The  charity  whidi 
rapports  woman,  may  be  gilded  orer  by  the  name  of  lore ;  bat  in  the 
mam  it  is  chanty  still ;  and  no  class  of  beings  who  depend  on  this,  can 
look  for  a  happy  lot.  No  true  sense  of  dignity  or  liberty  can  exist 
without  the  feeling  of  independence. 

But  it  is  not  woman  alone,  who  is  depressed  by  her  state  of  dependence, 
ou  man  also  it  presses  very  heavily.  He  must  work  to  support  two, 
which  is  a  great  additional  tax  on  his  energies.  In  this  way  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  is  constantly  put  in  the  hmniliating  position,  of  being  a 
drag  upon  him  whom  she  lores.  It  is  often  said  that  the  wife  contributei 
her  share  to  the  business  of  the  family  in  managing  the  house,  and  in 
nursing  and  rearing  the  children.  But  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  educated  classes.  It  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
sphere  for  an  energetic  and  well-educated  woman,  to  spend  all  her 
thoughts  on  domestic  economy,  or  to  act  chiefly  as  a  head-nurse.  Eren 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  monopolised  by 
a  limited  number  of  women,  and  when  the  solecism  of  large  families  is 
the  general  rule  in  married  life,  such  duties  ought  by  no  means  to  absorb 
her  attention  ;  and  in  future  ages,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  a 
rery  different  proportion  of  children  in  each  household,  much  less  atten- 
tion will  be  needed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  su[)pose  that  a  mother  should  devote  herself  m 
completely  to  the  children,  as  is  generally  seen  among  us.  By  this  the 
characters  of  both,  instead  of  being  improved,  are  injured.  The  great 
secret  of  bringing'up  children  well  and  happy,  is  to  let  them  be  very  mocb 
in  the  society  of  other  children  of  their  own  age,  with  whom  they  can  play, 
and  from  whom  they  learn  infinitely  more  than  by  constant  contact  with 
an  adult,  who  i^  not  their  natural  companion.  However  devoted  a 
mother  may  be  to  her  child,  she  will  generally  seek  in  vain  to  make  it 
either  happy  or  good,  by  all  the  pains  she  can  lavish  on  it,  unless  she 
provide  it  with  play-mates  of  its  own  age,  whose  modes  of  feeting 
and  thought  are  so  much  more  suited  to  its  comprehension.  It  is 
from  this  reason,  that  we  generally  see  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who  are  in  at  sdl  tolerable  circumstances,  much  happier,  and  less 
spoiled  and  perverse,  than  those  of  the  rich.  They  have  plenty  of  play- 
watm  of  thwr  own  age ;  and  their  mothe* ,  who  has,  as  all  human  bein^ 
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ihonld  have,  some  work  of  her  own  to  mind,  is  not  always  lookinji^  after 
them,  and  encumbering  them  with  help,  exhortation,  and  adyice,  as 
among  the  rich.  But  tne  mother,  as  well  as  the  child,  is  spoiled  by  her 
OTer-attentioQ  to  it.  An  adult  woman  is  not  intended  to  be  always  in 
the  nursery,  or  to  have  children  for  her  chief  companions,  any  more  than 
a  man  is;  and  the  strength  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child's,  is  .' 
impaired  by  it.  Although  all  ages  should  intermingle,  yet  it  is  certain* 
that  as  a  general  role,  children  are  more  suited  to  the  society  of  children, 
and  adults  to  that  of  adults.  Woman  seeks  the  nursery,  because  she  has 
few  pursuits  in  common  with  man,  who  often  comes  in  this  way  to  hold 
bat  a  secondary  place  in  her  affections.  * 

The  married  women  in  the  poorer  clataea  hare  in  some  respects  a  more 
dignified  and  independent  life,  than  those  of  the  richer.  They  sometimes 
assist  their  husband  at  his  work,  or  have  washing,  cooking,  and  other 
employments,  and  are  not  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  children.  But  even 
here,  woman  has  a  depeadent  condition ;  for  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  maa 
only,  who  supports  the  family.  Theneoessity  of  supporting  these  tells  very 
heavily  upon  the  strength  of  the  husband.  He  has  to  compete  with  young 
unmarried  men  in  the  labour  market,  and  by  this  his  wages  are  lowered 
to  a  degree  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  family.  It  is  no  wonder  in  this 
case,  tiuit  brutal  usage  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  is  so  frequent  among  the 
poorer  classes.  The  man  does  it,  and  the  woman  bears  it,  why  ?  because  he 
feels  that  she  is  a  drag  upon  him,  and  in  his  power  ;  and  she,  knowing 
her  dependence  on  him,  dares  not  resist.  It  n  neither  the  inferiority  of 
physical  force,  nor  love,  which  makes  her  endure  it ;  but  simply  because 
she  would  be  reduced  to  destitution  if  she  left  him.  Were  woman  in- 
dependent of  man,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  ill-usage  and  tyranny  of 
the  husband  towards  the  wife ;  but  not  till  then.  It  is  easy  for  those  in 
less  oppressive  circumstances  to  blame  husbands,  to  call  them  brutes  and 
monsters  for  abusing  their  vrives ;  but  it  is  utterly  useless  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  the  present  system  lasts.  We  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that 
so  long  as  woman  continues  dependent  on  man  for  the  necessaries  of  her 
life,  so  long  will  she  have  the  invariable  usage  of  a  dependent. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  individuals 
in  societyt  who  are  dependent  upon  others,  or  enslaved  by  Kecessitr, 
for  the  simple  gain  of  the  first  essential  of  life,  their  dailp  food.  In 
this  respect,  man,  the  paragon  of  nature,  is  worse  off  than  the  in« 
ferior  animals,  whose  livelihood  is  in  general  obtained  with  much 
greater  ease  and  certainty  ;  at  least  by  those  which  grow  to  the  age 
of  maturity,  and  escape  the  destruction  caused  by  the  principle  of 
population.  The  want  of  food  is  the  greatest  of  all  wants,  as  food 
is  the  very  first  essential  of  Ufe,  and  of  all  its  powers  and  virtues. 
No  man  who  has  undue  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food,  can  be  said  to  possess  a  free,  a  dignifi^,  or  an  independent 
life.  And  no  one  who  is  dependent  for  this  supply  on  the  good  will 
of  others,  need  hope  to  possess  these  advantages. 

But  there  are  many  other  great  obstacles  to  a  free  and  dignified 
existence,  besides  the  want  of  food.    By  far  Uia  \s\<^«.t  \\K^x\xa^  ^ 
sbese  in  the  present  state  of  out  wfsu^^  la  1^<&  ^v^sx  ^V  uomA  Vm«» 
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Tbia  mijllit  bo  almost  said  lo  be  at  present  a  i;i-paler  wiint  tbati  tbst  c4< 
food,  bat  tbo  two  subjeota  are  so  intimately  cnncected  toseth«r  tli«l»j 
tbej  cannot  be  separated.  It  Is  from  tbe  want  of  food,  that  the  mair"-^ 
of  lof 0  arises ;  and  from  tbe  improvlilent  indnlgcnce  in  love,  that  wai 
oTtbodreaallE, 

Sexual  love  is  a  requireiueat  of  onr  bdog  so  esseiitial,  that  it  sboalAi 
be  included  among  the  netasariti  of  lift.    By  these  is  anderetood  at) 

rreaent  only  those  Ibiogs,  sncb  as  food,  fresh  air,  Se.,  wtlch  are  abaa" 
otely  essential  to  tbe  life  of  the  individuai ;  but  it  is  a  grand  e 
and  ono  which  has  pervaded  and  rendered  utterly  fall  acions  all  theori«B 
hitherto  formed  of  huinan  nature,  and  systems  of  hninan  sooiety.  Ml 
suppo"';  lliat  tbe  aierciso  of  the  reprodnetive  tacnUics  is  not  also  e*-' 
sentlal.  In  tl\?  bamUest  oryanism,  in  the  siraplo  cells  of  tbe  proi»^ 
pliytes,  rcprod  action  bs  well  as  nutrition  Is  always  one  of  their  ease  Qli«t( 
vital  eh:M':ictHristfcs ;  and  in  man  too  the  euercise  of  this  function  f~^^ 
absolutely  essential  to  tbe  health,  happmess,  and  integrity  of  hi 
being.  The  appetitesfor  food  and  love  are  tbetwo  grandconserrath  _^ 
powers  of  life.  The  one  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ladivldatW 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  species ;  and  man  is  dependant  on  a  Aac- 
gratiGcation  of  both,  for  a  free,  a  healthy,  or  a  happy  life.  The  mai 
vho  cannot  satisfy  his  iranger,  and  who  has  to  toil  fl'om  ntorniDg  h 
'  ight  to  effect  this,  may  be  said  to  be  enslaved  to  this  appetite ;  aid( 
he  tvho  cannot  satisfy  his  sexDal  desires,  and  who  suflm  tberefocri 
■  lAxa  the  dissatisfaction  of  mind  and  debility  of  body,  the  penalty  iiB- 
pKed  by  nature  for  the  frustration  of  her  great  purpose,  may  io  like 
manner  bE>  said  to  be  enslaved  to  this  passion.  Neither  of  tbetn  hove 
Hf^ec,  a  digniSod,  or  an  independent  lite.  A  due  gratification  of  Umh 
ippetites  for  food  and  love  is  thefbandation  of  uur  health  and  content; 
and  without  this,  our  life  moat  always  be  bound  doiVQ  to  k  stata  of 
dwendenie. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  tbe  liberty  and  dignity  of  mankind  are  mi 
mncb  impQired,  as  in  sexual  love.  There  is  no  subject  which  i»  b*i 
fall  of  humiliation  for  man ;  none  In  which  there  is  so  Tost  oa  amonDll' 
<tf  leoreey,  dec^t,  ehame,  aompolsion,  and  all  methods  and  formi  c( 
indignities ;  so  much  so  in  t^=t,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  no  ooa 
liking  to  open  up  this  peat-honse,  or  to  disclose  this  greatest  oppro* 
brlum  of  our  Gociety.  it  is  the  great  prlnciplD  of  population,  as  liu 
been  already  shown,  which  Is  the  parent  source  of  ihe^e  evila.  and  of 
whaf  may  be  called  the  tyranny  of  Lave  as  well  as  Food;  but,  asit  te 
by  secondary  restrictions  and  impedimenta  thrown  in  the  path  of  lora^i 
(which  indeed  generally  divert  attention  from  the  primary  one,)  tb*k<' 
thix  limiting  principle  acts  in  our  society,  it  ia  on  these  that  I  ^vooldtl 
■risb  to  maki!  some  further  remarks. 
The  exceedingly  strict  rules  of  sexnid  morality,  forbidding  all  i 

nal  iuteroourse  except  in  marrisge,  wtuch  state  la  attainable  by 

majority  only  at  a  comparMivsly  late  age,  have  given  rise  to  ar^nlM' 
^teu  of  secret  and  mercenai'y  intBTConrse,  ingrained  into  all  civOiBid 
~  '  "  which  hamin  dignity  and  liberty  are  alHost  as  muolv 

even   by  prupet'lfiia.     SM.reuj  wui  dei^vet  ace  the  deadi^ 
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enemies  of  liberty  and  dlffnity ;  and  as  \<mg  as  the  present  sexual  m« 
tern  lasts,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  a  dignified  life  for  youth,  lur^ 
cenary  love  Sn  itself  is  an  abomination,  utterly  abhorrent  to  natoret 
and  full  of  degradation  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

Both  sexes  have  the  dignity  of  their  lives  greatly  lessened  by  the 
sexual  dMculties,  but  in  a  very  different  degree.  In  the  first  place 
let  ut  take  the  yoimg  man.  If  he  abstain  from  forbidden  intimacies  he 
has  anything  but  a  free  and  dignified  life.  If  he  hare  strong  sexual 
passions,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  in  early  youth,  and  is  the 
sign  of  a  healthy  mind  and  body,  he  is  the  slave  of  them ;  they  tor- 
nMst  him,  fill  his  mind,  and  lunder  the  developement  of  his  powers  in 
other  directions ;  perhaps  lead  him  to  masturbation,  than  which  there 
is  scarcely  anything  more  destructive  to  the  sense  of  dignity.  Even  If 
he  is  not  driven  to  this,  the  unfortunate  youth  is  constantly  uneasy ; 
in  the  company  of  his  comrades,  who  talk  about  their  love  affairs,  he 
feels  awkward,  and  has  by  no  means  that  glowing  consciousness  of 
virtuous  self-denial,  whidi  those  who  do  not  know  human  nature, 
would  wish  to  make  us  believe  attendant  on  sexual  abstinence :  heoanies 
wftii  him  the  **celled-up  dishonour  of  boyhood,'*  the  natural  con- 
sciousness of  the  imperfection  of  unexercised  powers.  The  Christian 
moraUst  may  tell  him  he  has  acted  virtuously ;  but  almighty  Nature, 
although  he  may  not  understand  her  unerring  voice,  speaks  a  very 
diffisrent  language  to  his  disquieted  heart 

Bat  this  is  not  all — ^the  sexual  impulses  are  so  strong  in  youth,  that 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restrain  them,  except  by  weakening 
tkdrfofte^  and  thus  tampering  with  the  main-springs  of  vital  energy. 
Hence  sexual  shame,  sexual  shyness  and  bashfulness,  have  been  fos* 
ttted  in  our  youth ;  and  wherever  sexual  morality  is  very  strict, 
they  are  sure  to  be  apparent.  Such  feelings  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  tibe  sense  of  a  free  and  dignified  existence ;  indeed  shyness  or  awk- 
wardness is  the  outward  expression  of  an  undignified  and  fettered 
mind.  But  whenever  the  natural  force  of  a  passion  is  thus  interfered 
with,  the  powers  of  life  are  necessarily  impaired.  To  weaken  the 
seznal  passions  by  infusing  shyness  or  sexual  timidity  into  the  mind, 
as  is  the  almost  universid  effect  of  the  sexual  puritanism,  which  per-» 
▼ades  our  oountrv,  especially  in  Scotland,  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  try  to 
appease  healthy  hunger  by  taking  doses  of  a  nauseating  substance ;  we 
obteiB  our  object,  but  at  the  expense  (€  the  happiness  and  integri^  of 
the  frame.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  sud,  that  it  is  not  poenble  for  a 
young  muL  to  have  a  natural,  dignified,  and  maidy  cluuraeter.  If  all 
eeznal  interoourse  be  denied  him. 

K  the  young  man  be  not  sexually  abstinent,  how  many  diffleoltiek 
must  lie  encounter  in  his  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex.  If  he  rest 
contented  with  mercenary  love,  as  the  great  majcority  do,  he  proetitoles 
«nd  degrades  his  nature,  and  h»  ideal  tX  love  must  b^me  debased, 
liove  is  a  passion  which  elevates  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  moral 
and  physical ;  in  proportion  to  the  feeling  (tf  redprocal  attachmentt 
esteem,  and  mutual  reverence  between  the  parties.  Bu.t  v\^EQi{Rfifi3&^^ 
eooneotionsy  in  general,  there  is  noi  ^\&  mT]LV(»i2L\«R«»s&s^\  ^a^^" 


whloli  li  gtvea  for  money  ii  either  cold  and  aip&tbetic>  «r  purely  laMdrioii^ 
AIM  for  tbe  heart  of  youth,  brought  up  amid  such  degrading  lntimitci«k. 
Bcsidei  these  degnulatioas,  and  the  teciec;  too,  tchich  must  accompuf  ^ 
ihem,  and  irliichinCTitablyproduceBdecBiL  in  tho  young  m an' p  charactBr,j 
he  is  exposed  to  the  venereal  diseases,  which  have  roipedEo  maaj  thonstndl 
e!  out  riWB— blasted  their  hopes,  ambitLCTeii  their  hearts — in  a  voii 
lieiiontd  them.  There  is  nothing  more  dt^gradiog  to  the  dignity  tt» 
character,  than  a  protracted  luGcriDg  from  one  of  these  diGeaiei.  Hm; 
secrecy  the;  DeceBsitate,  the  miserable  way  in  wbich  they  prottrats  thfc 
powers,  and  take  uway  from  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  fear  whiolb 
erer  afterwards  pursues  their  Tictims,  unspeakably  degrade  the  humudi 
character.  They  bang  like  a  Damocles'  iword  oiei  Che  head  of  youtbL^ 
and  so  long  as  tbey  exist,  sexual  intercourse  will  ueTer  have  a  truly  frMj, 
aad  dignilicd  character,  for  fear  and  suspicion  arc  incompacible  villir 
this. 

Ifthe  yonne  man,  unwilling  to  prostitute  himself  to  mercenary  IoTe,i 
seek  rather  on  unmarried  iutimacy  of  ahigbcr  nature,  indignities  eveft 
more  tormiil&ble  oppose  him, The  secrecy th at  sucb  an  intimacy  inTOlTet^ 
and  the  fear  of  detection,  are  much  greater,  for,  strange  to  say,  BOcie^yi 
is  far  more  embittered  against  such  an  alliance,  than  any  amoont  of  me[« 
cenary  love;  which  is  considered  a  very  venial  fanlt  in  a  young  maa,i 
indeed,  by  many  people,  rather  a  point  in  his  fOTour.  Stolen  iaterTievSii 
fear  of  discoiory  and  of  coDsequent  loss  of  character,  place  the  youth  herd^ 
too  in  a,  must  nudigniSed  position.  In  fact  in  all  sexual  iutfircourset . 
except  in  marriage,  tho  young  man  Los  to  act  and  feel  like  a  pickpocket  j, 
shunning  the  light,  and  being  for  erer  on  his  ^ard  against  diicaTeryj< 
and  it  can  readily  be  periKiTed,  nhal  an  eSkt  this  must  TiaTe  in  degradiii(i, 
his  charartor.  For  daring  to  indulge  in  one  of  tUe  fundamental  pBisiooK* 
of  his  nature,  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  guilty  at  a  great  crime,  sack'- 
as  robbery,  or  a,  pernicious  vice,  such  as  drunkenness',  and  in  fact*- 
almust  all  of  us,  (for  how  many  men  are  there  in  society,  who  harSi 
not   had    more    or   less    sexual    intercourse   before    marriage?)    aiS' 

f laced  for  a  great  part  of  our  lives  in  the  positiao  cf  malefactoi*.  >- 
5  this  to  cuntinae?  Hov  long  will  youth  tolerate  tbisEhamFfnl  position!.. 
No  ingenuous  mind  can  bear,  without  Che  keenest  sufiering,  the  QBCessitr 
of  secrecy  and  stealthy  action.  We  mnst  be  able  to  justify  our  deeds,  or 
else  renounce  them ;  and  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  youlth  to  rest  con-> 
tented  with  their  present  stealthy  and  undigniSed  position.  Tbs  greU 
rule  of  dignified  action  is  "  Never  to  do  anything  we  are  afraid  to  own;" 
in  fact,  openness  is  the  eafegoard  of  probity.  At  present  oil  sexual  rela-. 
tioas  eicept  that  of  marriage,  and  even  this  in  very  many  coses,  especiallf^^ 
on  tbe  continent,  are  full  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  indignities;  and  as  long 

The  want  of  freedom  and  'dignity  in  love  oversha'tows  all  the  rett  llC 
Life,  and  degrades  the  whole  character.  A  niau  or  woman,  who  has  in. 
many  of  the  most  important  relations  in  life,  been  put  in  the  poiitiail  Ot. 
a  pickpocket,  has  his  seote  of  honour  vitally  wounded,  and  cannot  be  ~~ 
fteUd  to  hare  to  iDeenaDus  achaiactei.    Clan^&tiae  love  litis  tbevl 
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of  society  wiih  decdt  and  suspicion ;  every  one  suspects  his  neighbour, 
and  is  in  his  turn  the  object  of  suspicion ;  and  even  were  there  no  other 
obstacles  to  the  eleTation  of  the  human  character,  this  alone,  as  long  as 
«  Jit  continues  to  exist,  must  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  moralist. . 
.  But  if  man  be  placed  in  so  humiliating  a  position  in  sexual  matters, 
^  unfortunate  woman  is  infinitely  more  so.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the 
Tast  multitude  oi  prottitutes^  on  whose  awful  degradation  one  cannot 
think  but  with  dismay  and  anguish.  That  there  should  be  among  us  a 
class  of  unfortunate  women,  who  are  treated  worse  than  dogs ;  who  arc 
hunted  about  by  the  police,  despised  and  abhorred  by  their  own  sex,  and 
abused  and  neglected  by  man,  to  whose  wants  they  minister,  is  a  page 
of  human  shame  too  dark  for  tears.  It  is. the  greatest  disgrace  of  cin- 
Used  society  ;  a  disgrace  deeper  ereu  than  negro  slavery.  And  for  what 
are  these  poor  girls  hunted  down  in  tliis  merciless  manner?  In  truth  for 
acting  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  all  of  us ;  as  all  young  men,  who  go 
with  them,  enjoy  ourselves  Witii  them,  and  then  desert  them,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate ;  for  supplying  a  want*  in  our  society,  which  man,  by 
the  necessities  of  his  nature,  cannot  do  without,  and  which  only  they,  who 
know  little  of  human  nature,  imagine  may  be  withheld  without  the  most 
destructive  coDsequences.  Instead  of  contempt,  these  poor  neglected  girls 
deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  society,  for  the  Iieroic  mode  in  which  they 
have  borne  the  misery  and  the  burden  of  our  shame.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  evils  which  they  aid  in  causing,  they  have  been  in  the  main 
exceedingly  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  palliating  iu  some  degree  the  other 
alternative  evils  of  the  law  of  population,  namely  sexual  abstinence  or 
premature  death :  and  thus,  as  already  mentioned,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  sexual  martyrs. 

If  youth  is  to  be  humiliated  and  disgraced  for  indulging  in  sexual  in- 
tercourse, at  least  let  all  of  us  bear  our  share,  and  be  ashamed  to  throw 
the  whole^burden  on  poor  helpless  woman.  While  so  glaring  an  injustice 
<udsts,  how  can  we  .talk  of  the  nobility  or  dignity  of  man  ?  In  truth  no 
one  member  of  the  human  family,  no  prostitute  nor  criminal,  can  be 
degraded,  without  dragging  down  all  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  prostitu- 
tion the  whole  of  society  is  concerned  in  it.  Men,  it  may  be  said,  are  as 
a  general  rule  all  pxostitutes ;  for  there  are  but  an  inconsiderable  section 
of  them,  who  do  not  indulge  more  or  less  at  some  period  of  life  in  mer- 
cenary loves,  and  it  matters  little  in  such  a  case  whether  the  money  be 
S'ven  or  received.  The  general  character  of  woman  also  is  exceedingly 
ibased,  and  their  dignity  and  freedom  lessened,  by  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  among  their  sex.  The  coarse  and  irreverent  way,  in  which  men 
learn  to  speak  and  think  of  this  part  of  womankind^  is  inevitably  extended 
to  all :  ■  and  has  a  much  more  powerful  influence  than  is  generally 
believed,  in  their  views  and  treatment  of  the  sex  at  large.  He  who  has 
learned  to  despise  or  speak  harshly  of  a  prostitute,  or*of  any  other 
human  being,  has  taken  the  first  lesson  in  general  irreverence,  and  will 
30t  be  slow  to  extend  it  to  others. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  liberty  of  women  of  the  richer  classes 
is  very  much  impeded  by  the  existence  of  the  cle&^^l^'ra^^x.^Vfti'&N  ^^^Mbi-^ 
not  walk  about  in  the  street  in  the  even^n^^  V\t\va\A>iDL^\\^^>^^^ 
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aad  digTiiSed  life  for  onrselvet,  or  for  the  lodal  gIusb  Co  which  we  belongt 
as  long  as  any  of  our  fellaW'beiD^  aie  ptrmitLed  to  remaiD  in  Basil  ft  • 
state  of  deftradation  ;  wa  mnet  aBsardly  pay  the  panalty  for  our  irrer""' 
enoB  and  neglect  of  them,  onr  can  we  rise  to  >  more  dignified  life  oi 
selres,  till  we  elevate  them  along  witti  us. 

OFtb?  Bxceedingly  nndignifieil  and  constrained  position  oTayouag  M**:. 
marriid  lady  vitb  regard  to  lore,  I  faave  already  spokeo.  Ona  great  siff 
ii,  tbat  she  dare  not  eipresa  hi^r  feelings,  and  the  want  of  freedom  <lV 
expressbn  is  one  which  is  most  opposed  to  human  happiaess.  Sbailia' 
and  eoncealment  prey  upon  her  in  must  uf  her  lores,  and  eaL  into  hMf 
strength  like  a  canker- warm.  Sexual  shyoess  moreoTsr  has  been  amt 
more  fostered  in  girls  than  ia  yaung  men,  and  with  tliesacne  fatal  tSbelUf 
weakening  or  rather  making  morbid,  the  natural  leiual  desires,  t 
the  same  time  titally  injuring  the  iolegTity  of  mind  and  body.  l..i.i.ji 
comes  hysteria,  and  its  train  of  miseiies,  which  orerthrow  the  sensa  I0 
dignity. 

If  a  jonDg  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  date  to  iminlge  in  any  fotbiddMr 
Eciual  Intimacy,  the  whole  of  society  is  roused  against  her,  and  she  is  IK' 
many  respects  luised  for  life.  Hence  the  greatest  fear,  cJifBcnlCie*,  aad) 
anguish  attend  any  such  step,  and  a  leries  of  endless  degradatioas.  Tb»l 
injustice  here  cnmmitted  by  society,  19  as  dugrant  as  in  the  case  of  tha> 
prostitutes.  A  young  man  has  Ter;r  considerable  liberty  granted  hiis^ 
and  sexual  indulgences  are  coasidered  venial  in  him,  hut  if  a  yooo^ 
woman  do  the  same  and  be  discovered,  her  character  is  gon^.  ThiaiBr 
justice  is  a  crying  shame  to  ooi  society,  and  coofiues  all  ideas  of  ); 
morality.  Man  sets  at  naught  tbe  golden  moral  rule,  "do  to  others  a> 
yoQ  would  have  them  do  to  yon."  He  indulges  himself  in  sexual  plea- 
sures, but  if  a  woman  ilo  tbe  same,  be  at  once  joins  in  tbe  cry  against  her. 
Is  this  manly,  is  this  just  or  righteous?  No.  .  If  man  expects  womoiii 
either  married  or  unmarried,  to  renounce  all  sexual  indulgeiiceE .  except 
the  one  prescribed  by  the  present  moral  code,  let  him  himself  renoaiiMi 
them  1  bat  For  a  brother  or  a  husband,  who  has,  as  it  is  called,  sown  hj»  I 
wild  oats,  to  expect  perfect  abstinence  in  his  sister,  01  perfect  coostaon'  ] 
in  his  wife,  is  an  evident  injustice.  Unless  the  female  sei  be  placed 
exactly  on  a  par  with  the  male  in  sexual  freedom  and  dignity,  then 
cannot  be  either  justice  or  happiness.  Is  man  ready  to  renounce  all 
seiual  iaterconrse  except  that  of  marri^e  1  then  let  him  ask  of  woman 
to  do  the  same  ;  but  if  be  be  resolved  to  have  a  freer  and  more  dignifiol 
ftate  of  sexual  relations  than  at  present  exists,  he  caa  only  do  bo  br 
giving  to  woman  exactly  an  equal  share  of  feedam. 

In  married  life  tbe  wi/a  has  far  less  freedom  in  love 
The  latter,  in  tbe  large  towns  in  England,  not  infrequently  keeps  a 
tress,  or  goes  with  other  vamen,  and  little  is  said  about  it :  bnt  if  the  W 
should  be  inconstant,  tbe  greatest  scandal  is  caused.  Thus  all  ill 
conrae  on  her  side  is  carried  oa  at  the  expense  of  fear*  and  indigniUni  I 
iaaamenble.    On  Che aantinent  wheie-wiiBsuBiei^  fiv^neaCLt^ ii 
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ttant  to  their  husbands,  maoy  married  women  may  be  said  to  lead  a  life 
constantly  suspected ;  and  the  restraint  and  disgrace  of  such  a  position 
are  easily  understood. 

In  this  way  we  see  what  yery  great  indignities  are  suffered  by  the 
dififerent  members  oi  our  society,  from  the  want  of  greater  liberty  in  love. 
There  i&  perhaps  not  a  man  or  a  woman  among  us,  whose  sense  of 
honour  and  dignity  has  not.  suffered  deeply  from  this  cause ;  not  one 
whose  character  is  not  more  or  less  defaced  by  it.  There  is  scarcely  a 
human  breast,  in  which  the  lore  experiences  are  ^  not  the  ones  most 
sedulously  concealed  from  yiew,  as  being  those  which  could  least  bear 
acrotiny.  There  is  no  subject,  in  which  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
and  woman  are  so  yitally  attainted. 

Besides  these  two  supreme  tyrannies  of  food  and  lore,  which  hare  their 
primary  origin  in  the  laws  of  nature,  there  is  another,  of  inferior  in- 
fluence and  depending  on  human  institutions,  by  which  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  mankind  are  greatly  diminished.  This  is  the  tyranny  of  religiouB 
beUef,  There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  in  which  this  is  not  a  most 
powerful  engine  in  the  degradation  of  man.  We  all  know  to  what  an  extent 
the  people  of  less  civilized  countries,  such  as  Hindostan,  China,  &c.,whoee 
yast  population  numbers  the  half  of  our  race,  and  in  whose  welfare  and 
adyancement  we  should  feel  a  profound  interest,  are  enslayed  to  idol 
worship.  Bat  eyen  among  ourselyes,  notwithstanding  our  comparatiyely 
advanced  grade  of  enlightenment,  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
man's  dignity  and  liberty  are  interfered  with  by  this  cause,  we  shall  find 
that  we  haye  little  reason  for  self-congratulation.  Although  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  two  causes  already  mentioned,  for  these  are  con- 
stantly operating,  being  connected  with  the  most  fundamental  wants  of 
our  nature ;  still  the  religious  tyranny  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  les- 
sening the  liberty  and  dignity  of  each  of  us. 

In  the  first  plaee,  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  class  >ii 
this  country,  who  have.no  belief  on  the  commonly  received  religious  views. 
The  dignity  and  liberty  of  this  dass  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the  re- 
striction placed  on  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  by  the  intolerance 
of  their  neighbours.  Instead  of  the  opinions  which  they  have  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  being  received  with  that  reverence,  which  is  due  in  every 
case  by  one  man  to  his  fellow ;  instead  of  being  met  by  free  discussion 
and  by  an  open  and  respectful  dissent,  such  beliefs  are  too  often  treated 
with  the  bitterest  animosity  or  contempt,  and  those  known  to  entertain 
them  are  regarded  in  the  most  irreverent  manner.  Hence  they  are 
forced  in  most  cases  to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  to  adopt  manners  and 
habits  ^uite  at  variance  with  those  which  their  conscience  approves. 
Their  life  is  a  constant  succession  of  deceptions  and  false  positions,  most 
destructive  to  the  sense  of  freedom  and  dignity.  Instead  of  openly  ex- 
pressing their  beliefs  on  the  great  and  elevating  subjects  of  the  destiny 
and  duties  of  man,  they  are  afraid  to  disclose  them,  and  must  therefore 
4aye  a  frequent  sense  of  self-reproach  and  humiliation ;  save  where  this 
^  replaced  by  the  still  xtah^  unfortunate  feeling  of  secret  contempt  for 
the  neighbour,  whose  intolerance  is  tU^  c^\\&^  o.C^Nx'^^TiTiRRBirasssQ^..  ^^[Jt«tj^ 
if  soumy  a  more  fruitful  cause  ol  mMlusA.  wi^X.«cB>^\.^x£v^'wj,^»'^'«^ 
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the  Chriitian  despises  the  dthaut  and  tbe  Inlidel,  and  tbe  lattm  H 

tbe  contempt,  wilt  the  additional  virnlanoo  of  a  forced  secrecy.    W ^ 

to  be  said  of  religious  beliefs  an  eithBrside,  that  admit  of  such  nuchlritaU*. 
and  irrovereot  foelings  towards  one's  fellow  beings  ? 

Tbe  Dtaa  who  openly  declares  bis  dlsbeher  in  Clu-istianity,  ii  subject  to'' 
a  host  of  inconTeniences  and  indignitiei  He  is  looked  upon  with  homV' 
dislike,  or  contempt,  by  a  great  macs  of  Lis  fellows  ;  andbMidei  thedc" 
wonnd  which  this  giTes  ta  ooe  who  traly  loTei  his  kind,  it  ii  conseati 
bomiiiacing  to  hissenae  of  hanoai  and  dignity.  He  is  pat  in  the  m 
garf  of  the  vorst  malefactor!,  his  actions  miscons trued,  and  hii  ooblMfe' 
aspirntiODS  far  the  service  of  mankind  treated  fithsuspicioD  and  Ignos 
miny.  The  fres  eipression  of  the  opinions,  whicb  be  beiieves  so  euentlli 
to  hnman  happiness  and  Tirtue,  is  very  mach  restricted.  His  neaitrf 
friends  and  relations  took  coldly  on  bim,  and  loae  no  opportunity  ati^t 
grading  his  cherished  beliefs.  Truly  the  man  whoresolTes  nobly  to  cxprat^ 
□is  iDdepeudont  religions  convictions,  has  much  to  encounter;  and  Ibi^ 

But  while  tlioso  who  dissent  from  the  asnal  form  of  religiooi  hslia^ 
have  so  imdigntded  and  fettered  a  position,  those  who  adoptit  bare  oiitt 
quite  as  much  so.  All  the  current  religions,  which  assert  the  dominiai' 
of  the  supernatural  over  man  and  nature,  strike  at  the  very  foandatioa' 
of  human  dignity  and  liberty.  They  proclaim  that  man  is  under  thtf 
Inuponsible  rule  of  a  sovereign  master.  Dverwhc      '     '  *       ' 

soever ;  whom  he  cannot  compreband,  to  vhose  '  

servient,  whom  he  must  endeavoat  to  propitiate  by  liumbliag  himself  In? 
the  doit  before  bim,  whose  words  and  injunctions  he  must  not  erea  diicun' 
tbe  justice  of;  in  short  to  whose  service  be  must  consecrate  his  lib,'. 
under  penalty  of  the  moat  unheard-of  vengeance.  If  ebis  be  lo,  thi' 
dignity  and  liberty  of  man  are  but  names,  ao<!  have  no  existence.  'Dh' 
idea  of  an  irresponsible  sovereign  is  one  so  totallysnbrersiveof  all  liber^ 
and  moral  dignity,  that,  where  it  eiisCs.  there  can  be  no  true  conceptim 

of  these  virtues.     An  eiact  equality  of  mutual  responsibility  betw " 

ttuDkiog  beings,  is  the  bxtlwark,  the  grand  aim  of  freedom  and  virtu 
wherever  tbe  idea  of  unequal  responsibility  intrudes,  it  is  fatal  to 
To  be  in  the  power  of  any  one,  over  whom  you  have  not  an  equal  power, 
is  prostrating  to  the  self- revere  nee.  What  are  we,  where  is  the  dignity 
of  our  lives,  if  we  are  subject  constantly  to  the  Gat  of  auother,  who  eaa 
da  with  OS  whatever  be  wilt,  while  be  has  to  give  us  no  account  of  hk 
actions  ? 

But  in  truth  the  idea  o{  irrapoiuiblity  is  radically  false,  and  one  of  titt 
monstrom  iind  impossible  conceptions,  of  which  the  whole  idea  of  tbi 
■Dpernntural  is  composed.  It  is  atterly  impossible  for  any  being  to  ba 
irresponsible;  all  are  indissolably  linked  together,  and  all  must  reodar 
an  account  for  every  action.  Man  need  not  suppose  from  his  exalted' 
position,  that  tbe  inferior  animals  and  tbe  rest  of  Nature  are  in  Ui 
power ;  we  are  just  as  much  in  tbeir's,  and  for  every  injustice  or  error 
we  commit  in  our  relations  to  them,  we  will  surely  have  to  pay  the  eiut 
penalty,  the  happiness  of  all  being  mutoally  interdependent.  If  tbeysufler> 
tMiv/jr  ire  shall  safer  too,  for  no  one  betn^  or  ckai  of  bein^  can  remai> 
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bappy,  if  others  suffer.  It  is  a  philosophical  error,  as  well  as  a  great 
moral  orersight,  to  beliere  in  irresponsibility.  To  imagine  a  being  whose 
happiness  is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  all  others,  or  a  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  permanently  excludes  any  living  beings,  is  an  im- 
mense error,  and  leads  to  endless  immoralities.  The  only  true  scheme 
of  salvation,  the  only  one  which  could  satisfy  the  ideal  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  that  which  includes  every  living  being ;  and  which  has  for  its 
first  principle,  that  the  permanent  happiness  of  one  is  absolutely  un- 
attainable without  that  of  all.  It  is  owing  to  tfa%  neglect  of  this  great 
principle,  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  happiness  for 
a  limited  class ;  that  despots  have  sought  happiness  at  the  expense  of  their 
idavei :  that  the  rich  have  thought  to  be  happy  without  the  poor ;'  that 
men  have  dreamed  of  attaining  to  paradise,  while  their  fellows  were 
doomed  to  eternal  perdition ;  uiat  supernatural  existences  have  been 
imagined,  some  of  them  infinitely  happy,  and  others  infinitely  miserable : 
but  all  such  endeavours,  all  such  conceptions,  are  alike  futile  and  impos- 
sible. The  moral  sense  revolts  from  them,  and  our  calm  judgment  tells 
US  their  irrationality. 

In  reverencing  God,  man  has  forgotten  to  reverence  Man.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  which  has  so  frequently  caused  one  man  to  despise  or  to 
fil-use  another  as  religious  zeal ;  as  the-preference,  namely,  of  Grod  to  Man. 
Since  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  of  Mahomet,  of  the  Inquisition,  down  to  our 
own  time,  what  hecatombs  of  victims  have  been  sacrificed  to  this! 
Reverence  to  God  was  thought  by  all  these  men  to  be  the  grand  essential 
of  virtue ;  reverence  to  man  formed  no  part  of  their  creed.  These  mon- 
strous ideas  are  it  is  true  fading  away  before  our  enlightenment,  but 
they  still  form  the  spirit  of  our  religious  beliefs.  The  chief  end  of  Man  it 
is  said,  is  to  glorify  God.  It  is  ftrom  this  cause  that  the  various  reli- 
gious sects,  while  bending  down  in  humiliation  before  deity,  regard  each 
other  often  with  the  greatest  irreverence ;  that  they  look  down  on  their 
fellow-man  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  daring  to  disbelieve  in  the  ob- 
ject of  their  reverence ;  in  short  that  they  prefer  God  to  Man.  They  dare 
not  think  of  God  but  with  awe  and  adoration,  they  prostrate  themselves 
before  him ;  but  on  turning  to  their  fellow-beings,  they  fill  their  hearts 
with  scorn  and  irreverence.  They  sum  with  abhorrence  from  those  who 
deny  their  religious  beliefs,  and  with  contemptuous  loathing  from  the  pros- 
titute ;  and  upon  the  most  trifling  provocation  are  ready  to  take  irre- 
rerent,  degrading,  and  angry  views  of  their  fellow-mortals.  John  Enox, 
whose  religious  character  is  much  admired  by  many  among  us,  was  at 
one  time  very  desirous,  indeed  I  believe  petitioned  the  ruling  powers,  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  might  be  put  to  death.  In  what 
respect  do  the  religious  feelings  of  such  a  man  radically  difier  from  those 
of  a  Mahomet  or  a  Tamerlane  ? 

But  this  is  a  certain  truth,  that  any  human  being,  any  one  of  us,  no 
matter  how  fallen  or  degraded,  is  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  adorable 
being,  than  any  Grod  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conceived.  Man  is  the  true 
object  of  man's  reverence  and  love,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  service  and 
homage  are  due,  however  unhappy,  lxo'?rw«t  ^^'gt'aAsA.  V'^  Asa:\  \jaav 
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HCOfM.    Man,  the  conaamnuLtioQ  of  Nature,  ii  inGuitelr  Bboreany 
nataral  coaccpCion. 

Wbst  ia  the  meaning  of  lereTODce?  whj  ie  it  a 
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uuse  ujr  iL  WD  I4U  ulevSite  Mid  support ;  becaoEe  by  it  we  c&d  ifn^H^ 
objMt  of  onr  revereoce.     To  bestow  teterence  on  any  bang,  irbqf;/ 


is  merely  to  waste  it ;  and  even  on  tlie  ta}^ 

.  rnatnral  beicg,  ve  could  liaie  no  passibjili 

IE  we  could  do   him  no  good  ihereby.    Bat  til 


I  that  ther?  is  a  supernatural  beicg,  we  could  liaie  m 
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Idea  of  a  deity  is  one  which  is  passing  from  the  world,  and  ic  . 
totally  at  nriance  with  what  we  now  know  of  life  and  nature,  that 
CBDDDt  long  caatinae  in  anyforni.  But  man  exists :  man,  our  awn  le 
natural  brotheTn  bone  of  our  bone  and  Qesh  of  out  Qesli ;  man,  bent  dow- 
so  often  with  suffering,  quirering  with  anguish,  and  steeped  in  degrajlfei , 
Cion,  on  whom  our  rcTereuce  and  our  loTe  are  never  spent  in  vain.  Oh! 
let  nottbe  lieait  wbicti  truly  lores  its  fellowii,  erer  be  beguiled  from  theS|,j 
real  weal  and  woe,  by  the  imposing  pomp  of  a  visionaiy  worship.  j, 

IF  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  world,  we  will  find  the  vast  diffjwj. 
once  in  the  result  of  lives  spent  in  the  scrrice  ct  God,  and  of  those  apnd 
in  the  ser'ice  of  Man.  All  acknowledge  the  comparaliTe  usetessnesi  a 
tha  lireB  ef  monks,  nuns,  and  others,  who  have  derated  themselTBS  tft. 
the  service  of  God  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  human  elemeDt  in  tM' 
Cbristian  relieion,  which  essentially  consisted  in  love  aad  reveiMica  tr 
Man,  it  VDuld  nerer  have  sUmd  a  day.  Had  reverence  and  humanity  ig, 
one's  fellow-beings  farmed  the  religious  creed  of  maukiud,  how  ia&ait^.' 
better  would  it  bave  been  for  the  world '.  The  swurd  aud  the  stake,  tbf 
anathema  and  the  religious  intolerance,  would  not  tbsQ  have  been  dis« 
gnised  in  the  mask  of  holiness,  but  wonld  have  stood  forth  in  all  theil 
nataral  hideansni>ss.  Wa  would  not  now  see  men  trusCiDgtagaia  eternal, 
happiness   by    goiog  to  church  and  adoring   Deity,   while   they   hold 

irreverent  views  of  many  of  their  fellow-creitures  ;        

inals,  tbe  p^iiipers,  and  the  prostitutes,  are  permitLet 
and  ignominy  in  the  midst  ol  ns.  Ah!  the  only  trtia  religion  is  th«t 
which  makes  us  reverence  and  love  all  our  fellow -creatures  ;  which  leoJl 
us  to  seek  lor  and  believe  in  no  happiness  for  ourselves  alone.  whi~ 
companioDs  are  snfiering.  but  makes  ns  resalve  to  die  with,  rather 
desert  tbem  ;  it  is  not  the  foUawing  of  a  cold  idea,  or  allowing  one's 
to  be  steeled  agamst  one's  fellows,  by  a  set  of  icy  formulas,  which  pro- 
being. 

Anotber  great  cause  which  degrades  the  etQ!;e  of  liberty  and  dignity  b 
each  indiviitiial,  is  the  adoption  of  oni  ifandord  of  moral  eicellence  for 
all  men.  The  character  ol  Christ  Is  taken  as  theperlectionof  all  virtue 
and  men  are  eibortcd  to  imitate  Ibis,  no  matter  what  their  p«caU«r 
moral  constitution  may  bo.  By  this  every  other  kind  of  character  it 
degraded,  and  its  liberty  of  self-developement  interfered  vith.  All  of  oi, 
in  comparison  with  the  Christian  character,  are  thrown  into  the  ehsda^ 
and  urged,  instead  of  freely  developing  aursetves  according  to  our  nataral 
icDdencies,  to  imitate  Christ,  tai  to  prefer  his  character  to  our  owi 
Bac  this  is  an  eaonaoas  error.    The  true  tu\a  at  Av^pifei  TOotaUtj  v 
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*B€  1kjf9tffy  imitate  so  one  whomsoever ;  thoncans'tnot  possibly  be  anj« 
Ihing  10  great  as  thy  own  true  self."  Every  individual  differs  naturally 
from  all  others,  and  therefore  every  one  has  naturally  a  different  standard 
•f  «zcellence,  to  which  he  is  fitted  to  attain.  Comparisons  between  man 
and  man  are  always  very  lixble  to  fallacy ;  it  is  with  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  circuTUStancoB  that  each  one  should  be  compared.  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  to  the  sense  of  disnity  and  content,  that  all  should  be 
struggling  aftcur  the  same  standard.  Hence  arise  jealousy  and  envy  of 
our  neighbours,  nho  are  more  fortunately  constituted  than  ourselves ; 
endless  mortifications  and  disaj^intments  by  striving  for  virtues  aad 
powers  beyond  our  reach ;  and  a  discontent  with  those  natural  powers 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own  peculiar  degree,  and  which  in  every 
hnman  being  are  transcendant  beyond  all  power  of  conception.  Hen 
strive  after  a  moral  shadow,  and  neglect  the  infinitely  more  glorious  snb- 
staooe  #ithin  themselves.  They  judge  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
by  the  Christian  standard,  and  adapt  their  scale  of  reverence  according 
to  this ;  and  from  this  reason  all  those  characters  whose  natural  virtues 
are  of  a  different,  although  of  an  equally  high  order  with  the  Christian 
ones,  are  degraded,  while  the  latter  receive  an  undue  share  of  reverence. 
The  pkyneal  virtues  especially  (whose  omission  is  the  most  radical 
defect  in  the  Christian  standard)  have  been  degraded  in  comparison  with 
the  moral  ones  ;  and  their  consequent  neglect  has  been  the  source  of  the 
most  deplorable  evils,  which  it  will  need  i2l  the  efforts  of  physical  religion 
forgenerations  to  remove. 

l%e  fundamental  idea  too  in  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  is  utterly  de- 
grading to  bnman  dignity.  It  is  indeed  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and 
constantly  used  as  an  instrument  of  abasement,  by  those  who  deliffht  to 
humble  themselves  or  their  neighbours  in  the  dust  before  the  Peity. 
This  idea  is,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  essentially  vicious  and  per- 
verted, that  he  is  bom  full  of  Original  Sin,  There  could  not  be  a 
doctrine  more  fatal  to  human  dignity  and  liberty  than  this.  What  are 
we,  how  should  we  have  any  self-reverence  oi»  self-confidence,  if  we  knew 
that  we  were  corrupt  at  the  core,  that  our  moral  nature  was  radical]^ 
erroneous,  and  sought  evil  rather  than  good  ?  But  such  a  conception  is 
a  total  error,  as  entirely  unphilosopical,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  moral- 
ity. Any  one  who  has  studied  the  nature  of  life,  and  of  the  various  organa 
and  faculties  which  the  human  frame  possesses,  knows  that  one  of  the 
laws,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  inquiries  into  the  vital 
phenomena,  is  tiiis ;  that  every  organ  or  faculty  in  iMe  body  works 
inwetrtoNy,  in  all  eases  and  at  cdl  times,  for  the  good  of  ike  ukek» 
In  health  and  disease  this  is  alike  true ;  every  process  in  health  and  efeiy 
process  in  disease  is  intended  by  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual ;  that  is,  every  act  of  eveiy  oigan  is  essentially  good.  This 
law  applies  exactly  in  the  same  way  to  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
operations ;  every  thought  and  feeling  if  the  inind  must  by  the  neces- 
sity of  our  being,  tend  to  the  preservation  and  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organism,  and  therefore  must  be  m  like  manner  essentially 
good.  In  this  manner  all  those  moral  affections,  which  are  ^enexalL^ 
called  the  bad  passioni,  and  cito^  ai  V&a\dA.^«K  ^V  N^^i^  ^^^^a^X^sossaa. 


beprarily,  arc  foand,  when  cireTull;  atudied.  to  hare  ii 
[hair  oU)ect  the  ^od  of  the  being,  so  far  as  their  powers  ^  . 
as  the  procesBGB  of  disease  liaie  been  all  sbova  lo  aim  at  tlie  preiertstiiii, 
of  life.  This  is  a  creat  philusopblcal  tenth,  vhich  has  not  yet  b«Ml 
■dfficientl;  apprehended,  from  the  want  bitberto  of  anj  nataral  me  ' 
acjence ;  and  indeed  it  ii  only  lately,  that  Che  real  nature  of  the  ; 
cesses  of  bodily  diseatB  has  been  perceiTed.  The  want  of  pcrceptioi 
this  truth  is  a  fandamental  error  pervading  our  moral  and  celipiM 
pbilosopb;  and  leads  to  tbt  most  lauientable  mistakes  aj  '  ' 
and  projier  treatment  of  the  human  mind  in  health  ai 
takes  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  physioii 
trust  or  belief  in  the  workiuES  of  oature,  bat  were  always  trying  la 
tbirart  and  counteract  her  migbtjrplau.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  thv 
profatmdest  pbysicians,  that  the  object  of  medicine  should  be  to  study  cars-' 
folly  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  aid  them  by  eiery  means  in  ooi  pcvw^' 
not  to  go  blindly  against  them,  calling  them  morbid,  eiil,  or  petrerted,a(' 
the  moralists  do  at  present,  in  the  case  of  mental  phenomena.  Ai  lonf 
as  moralists  work  as  at  present,  iouking  down  upon  the  transceadantly; 
beautifnl  moral  constitution  of  man,  aud  stigmatising  as  wholly  nW 
those  wondrous  passions,  b]r  vhich  oui  ail-perfect  nature  shows  its  ini! 
tolerance  of  circumstances,  injurioos  to  its  happiness  or  derelopemeDt,  witl 
can  hare  littla  hope  of  a  satisfactory  advance  of  moral  science  ;  or  of  tbt^ 
practical  benefits,  which  it  should  hare,  in  elerating  and  giiing  sciengtkf 
and  self-reverence  lo  mankind. 

This  may  be  asEDmeda,''anaiiom,  thattheiinWof  man  Is  as  gloriotu.  ai 
wondrous,  and  as  perfect  in  all  its  manifestations,  as  is  bis  body ;  tbif 
however  little  we  as  yet  comprehend  either  of  them,  we  know  enough  Mr 
be  assured,  that  in  all  their  actions  they  are  alike  replete  with  that  '- 
finite  perfection,  which  every  part  of  Nature  posseGses ;  and  that  it 
only  l^leverenlly  studying  them  in  all  theirphasee  of  health  and  disease' 
that  we  caa  gaio  a  true  idea  of  moral  or  phyBii:al  virtue  ;  not  by  formiu 
to  ourselves,  out  of  oar  own  imagination,  any  vain  and  distorted  image  « 
these  things.  The  ways  of  nature  are  not  as  our  ways,  her  real  vlrtMl' 
are  not  lilte  our  shadowy  preconceptions;  and  any  one  who  knows  thi 
infinite  depth  of  her  phenomena,  must  feel,  that  any  t'  -  -     "■ 

have  of  virtue  or  vice  must  be  as  far  short  of  her  ii 
■bells  chich  Newton  gathered  on  the  shore  of  her  oci 
be  assnred,  that,  whatever  we  do,  whalaver  wo  become— if  we  die  if. 
cancer  at  syphilis,  or  fall  into  madness,  idiocy,  or  crime,  or  any  othar^ 
abyss  of  misery  in  which  so  many  of  our  race  are  at  all  times  souk — '"-' 
vondrous  natnral  powers  of  good  Continue  eqaalty  at  work  within  ui 
the  last,  and  we  canuoC,  if  we  would,  help  being  full  of  an  ineffable  TittiUL 
To  him  who  despises  any  human  action,  the  nature  of  man  is  s  laaMI 
book  ;  but  to  the  reverent  eye,  which  strives  to  recognise  the  one  grand' 
principle  of  action  in  all  its  varied  forms,  every  human  "-' 
with  unspeakable  interest. 

The  mind  of  man,  as  his  body.  Is  set  to  virtue  like  the  needle  tothepol^ 
BDd  cannot  bj  any  possibility  swerve  tctnn  it.  In  the  body,  tlua  ii  nr" 
ntagnised,  sod  tiia  chief  ceaaon  Ukat  It  ii  iu>m  to  tlA  o^nd  ii,  ftiM 
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cue  gpelUbonnd  state  of  morality  from  the  iDfiuence  of  supernatural* 
ism ;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  moral  phenomena  are  obscured, 
by  the  conflicting  duties  towards  one's  self  and  others.  All  the  powers 
in  one  individual  tend  to  self-preservation,  and  in  like  manner  all  in- 
dividuals tend  towards  the  general  preservation ;  but  these  tendencies 
often  cross  each  other,  while  all  are  constantly  hindered  and  obscured 
by  external  circumstances.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sam** 
Principle  of  Oood^  without  which  indeed  life  could  not  exist,  prevails  in 
all ;  and  that  by  attentive  study  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  gain  a 
ftdler  and  fuller  knowledge  of  its  workings.  The  radically  unsound 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  has  bad  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  our  general 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  has  degraded  the  general  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  acted  powerfully  to  make  men  despise  their 
fellow-beings.  We  all  ju^  far  too  harshly  of  each  other  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  is  most  inimical  to  human  dignity  and  self-r* fiance. 
These  harsh  judgments  and  degrading  criticisms  are  especially  remark- 
able, wherever,  as  in  Scotland  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  most 
^prominently  brought  forward.  Such  views,  together  with  the  allied 
sexual  puritanism,  are  the  causes  of  the  marked  national  shyness,  and 
fear  of  the  opinions  of  others,  among  the  Scotch,  which  are  so  blighting 
to  the  happiness,  especially  of  young  people.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
where  Nature,  the  all-perfect,  is  treated  with  so  little  reverence  in  the 
person  of  Man,  her  living  representative,  the  greatest  evils  should 
result. 

Another  class  of  the  community,  in  whom  the  liberty  and  dignity  of 
man  receive  a  vital  wound,  are  the  criminaU.  The  position  of  these 
unfortunates  is  full  of  shame  and  humiliation.  They  are  viewed  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  if  not  with  horror,  by  their  fellow-men ;  their 
liberty  is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  forced  in  many  cases  to  per- 
form the  most  degrading  labour,  and  to  observe  the  most  gallin;?  rules 
of  prison  discipline.  When  at  liberty,  they  lead  a  life  of  constant  fear 
and  degradation,  skulking  from  the  presence  of  their  fellowe^,  hunted 
about  by  the  police,  the  object  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike.  There 
cannot  be  a  life  more  fatal  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  freedom,  and 
therefore  more  repugnant  to  human  nature.  Few,,  if  any,  would  adopt 
such  a  life,  unless  forced  into  it  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  prostitution,  and  all  other  instances  of 
the  degradation  of  a  class,  the  whole  of  society  must  share  in  it.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  thief  is  the  bondage  of  the 
honest  man ;  and  the  more  crime  there  exists  in  societv  the  more  is 
the  liberty  and  dignity  of  each  individual  curtailed.  All  of  us  have  t9 
live  a  life  more  or  less  of  fear  and  watchfulness,  as  long  as  crime 
exists  among  us:  and  every  crime  which  is  committed,  causes 
F.iffering  in  the  honest  part  of  the  community.  Moreover  where 
ciiue  is  rife,  as  it  is  in  all  our  large  towns,  every  one  is  more  or 
less  the  object  of  suspicion  to  his  neighbours,  and  has  himself 
to  entertain  the  most  harassing  and  degrading  suspicions  of  others. 
Besida<  this,  the  ignominious  and  too  often  barbarous  punishm«i.t&>. 
and  the  awful  state  of  degradation  ot  t\\^  mtA^^^VJ  ^^\^S!^siS6i«>>^^aa?wa  ^ 
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Bb&de  over  tbs  whole  of  aodety.  No  indiriiliial  cnn  infferoFUdB^ 
ded,  without  all  the  rest  sbariug,  from  Ihat  uDiveraal  bond  of  aympat 
iind  mutual  interest,  which  links  us  all  together. 

The  igooble  prLaciple  of  revenge  too,  which  go  long  formed  1 
spirit  oi  our  criminal  code,  and  which  ib  oa[y  cow  beginoing  to  ;^ 
to  the  true  principle  of  puuishmeut — that  all  puaishmeiit  Bhonld  Im 
fur  its  aim  the  retormnUon  of  the  offender — haa  greatly  degraded  mK 
kind.  1  do  not  know  a  more  misecable  book  than  the  Neirgt 
Calendar.  The  harsh  and  pitiless  spirit  that  it  shows  towards  f 
criminaU;  the  way  in  which  it  paints  men  as  monsters  of  croeltj  ■ 
iDfamjr,  withoat  anj  eadeUTOur  to  trace  the  natural  oaueei,  whiE 
Drought  Ihcir  divine  oatnre  to  this  ;  and  the  want  of  any  earnest  d 
sire  for  their  reformation,  with  which  the  details  of  their  barbsra 
punishments  '.re  recounted ;  all  form  a  volume  which  presses  on  t 
heart  of  the  reader  like  a  nightmare.  Who  has  rend  tbia  work,  n 
not  felt  anfTocated  with  horror  and  degradaliooT  feelings  which  a 
excited  more  powerfu.ll;  b;  the  waDt  of  a  generous  moral  aim  in  tt 
dry  catalogtie  of  horrors,  than  by  the  crimes  ibemaelves.  I  rememt 
1  could  ecorcslj  sleep  while  reading  this  book  as  a  boy;  and  tboe 
will  ever  be,  while  maa  consents  to  view  any  of  his  fellow-beings  n  ~ 
such  aniniugled  hatred  aad  contempt.  These  feelings  are  ti9ill-JDd_ 
as  they  are  oppressive.  What  good  does  it  do  to  hnte  and  abuM' 
criminal  ?  to  hang  him  up  like  a  dog,  to  put  him  on  the  treadmill,  a 
to  treat  him  with  scorn  aad  ignominy  1  Does  it  muk^  crime  lesd  i_ 
OQ  the  one  hand,  or  do  snch  feelings  towards  a  fellow-creature  givoi 
ourselves  either  eatiefaotion  or  moral  elevation? 

Their  effect  it  auite  the  contrary.  Nothing  has  so  hardening  an  b 
duence  on  crimiua.a  as  degrading  punisbmeuts ;  the;  conSrm  them ! 
tbeir  evil  bablts,  ami  give  them  in  addition  the  burning  desire  i 
revenge.  Thr  puniahmeut  of  death,  which  still  continuea  amongst  n 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  any  moral  principle  of  punishment,  and  by  tta 
blood-thirsty  and  irrevercutial  feelings  it  excites,  lends  an  itameiu 
impulse  to  deeds  of  violence.  That  fming  of  horror  and  cstrangemel 
too,  felt  towards  criminals,  ia  muEt  perniciooR  to  Ihe  best  intereets  ( 
all.  It  debases  the  crinunal,  and  prevents  him  from  making  a 
eSbrts  to  reform  himself;  and  it  is  no  loss  hurtful  (o  the  man  who  t 

tertains  it,  for  there  is  nothing  more  prtyudicial  than  lo  allow  onee 

10  feel  an  alienation  from  any  human  being  in  any  cireumstancWn 
Crime,  lunacy,  and  prostitution  are  perhaps  the  three  subjects,  traaiC 
wbisbtbe  human  heart  has  allowed  itself  mo^t  to  be  alienated;  and.If' 
nil,  thia  alietiation  has  had  the  most  diaaetrouEi  elfects.  It  is  jnat  m. 
it  a  physidan  were  to  fly  in  horror  from  diseoap,  instnad  of  devottaf 
his  efforts  to  relieve  and  to  prevent  it.  We  all  know  howlonf"-'' 
Bafi  rtunale  lunatics  were  treated  by  the  scourge  and  fetters  i 

even  yet  the  I'l'el  ing  of  fear  and  estrangement,  which  esisis  bets , 

Ihe  sane  and  the  insane,  has  most  deplorable  results;  driving  raaiSi 
lo  mndneas  from  pure  fascination,  oad  making  it  much  more  dlffioial^ 
fiirtjif-mcntally  diseased  to  reg^n  their  health. 
la  fact,  there  Is  nothing  strantje  or  c^Utt<n4\Bav^  w.  aali'LC  crit 
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lunacgr.  Both  of  them  arise  fh)m  fixed  and  definite  causes,  which  are 
Just  as  patent  to  oar  investigation  as  the  laws  of  physios ;  except  in  as 
mnch  as  the  human  mind,  from  its  great  complexitj,  is  more  difiicolt 
to  compreliend.  Nay  more,  crime,  as  well  as  prostitution  and  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  society,  is  primarily  caused  by 
the  law  of  population,  which  presses  our  race  into  the  abyss  of  poverty 
and  ignorance ;  and  therefore  it  is  caused  mainly,  like  these  other  evils, 
by  the  undue  procreation  of  married  people,  who,  least  of  all,  Jiave  a 
right  to  speak  harshly  of  the  sins  ot  any  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Berides,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  anyone  of  us  would  become  criminal 
or  insane,  if  we  were  pui  in  cirettmstances  favourable  for  it ;  and  this 
should  ^hre  ub  a  kinder  and  more  reverential  feeling  towards  those,  who 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  victims  to  su(^  circumstances.  I 
know  the  repugnance  felt  by  many  to  allow  of  the  influence  of  circux"- 
stances  in  moulding  human  character,  and  also  how  much  opposed 
such  a  doctrine  is  to  the  current  religious  ideas  of  the  day  ;  which,  by 
the  dogma  of  infinite  responsibility,  virtually  assert  the  unlimited 
freewill  of  man,  however  this  assertion  may  be  disguised  by  the  hope- 
less paradox  of  predestination.  Still,  the  more  narrowly  we  examine 
the  matter,  the  more  do  we  poreeive,  that  it  is  always  by  evil  exUmal 
MTCunutaneet^  and  by  these  alone,  that  the  essentially  good  powers  of 
mind  and  body  are  prevented  ttdm  developing  themselves  in  a  healthy 
and  virtuous  manner ;  Und  without  going  further  into  the  strange  con- 
nection of  free-will  and  necessity,  we  have  here  at  once  a  reason  for 
never  losing  our  reverence>for  our  fellow-creatures  however  fallen,  and 
a  key  to  their  present  condition  and  ultimate  regeneration.  Nothing 
ever  proved  so  clearly  the  radical  error  of  the  current  doctrines  of 
hwDSLnfreeunU  and  the  power  of  man  over  circumstances,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  population ;  which  shows  that  the  great  evils 
among  us  are  absolutely  inevitable,  while  the  antagonism  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  continues,  and  also  that  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  one  part 
of  mankind  have  been  forced  upon  them,  by  the  ignorance  and  impru- 
dence of  others.  The  man  who  entertains  the  fundamentally  false 
belief,  that  crime  and  other  evils  arise  from  an  original  sin  in  our  con- 
stitution, must  have  a  hopeless,  and  therefore  a  most  demoralising 
view  of  society  ;  but  he  who  knows  that  every  crime  must  arise  from 
drcumstances  external  and  unnatural  to  the  individual,  is  full  of  hope, 
and  fertile  in  expedients  for  ita  prevention  and  cure. 

Thus  how  delightful  is  it  to  turn  from  a  work  like  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  to  one  written  in  the  reverential  and  humane  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hill's  work  on  Crime.  Here,  instead  of  the  hopeless  feelings  of  dogged 
aversion  and  implacable  vengeance,  which  lead  to  nothing  but  accu- 
mulAtod  evil  on  all  sides,  we  have  the  careful  and  philosophical  ana- 
lysis of  crime  by  one,  who  has  not  turned  away  his  heart  from  it ;  who 
luts  studied  all  its  phases,  and  traced  its  various  causes;  and  who 
therefore  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  of  hope  for  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  crime.  Who  would  not  sympathise  with  the  crimi- 
nal, who  has  traced  his  life  and  all  its  hard  and  de^radvo.^  <^v^^^Aaax-> 
•tancesj  with  which  those  of  us  w\io  aTe\>oiTi^itiWi^\X^<iT^Ov\<st  <S^»a5«k 
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bavs  little  to  do?  N'nrBed  in  poverty,  with  itn  cnilleas  uidignitlei  W 
temptLitioos ;  brougbt  up  perhaps  b;  criminul  parents,  wUo  ealb^ 
crime  as  n  dut;  on  their  child ;  heUea  and  abased,  what  wonder  if  l| 
nnfOrtanato  child  of  man  becoioes  a  wanderer  and  an  ooCcnEt,  hia  hi 
against  eTi>ty  man,  for  ereryone'e  hand  is  against  hiiu?  Ecaa  a 
all  this,  it  is  hniil  to  extirpate  tbe  inherent  kumaa  tiobility  i  aiu 
the  dreary  walla  of  a  prison,  beautiful  are  the  gleams  of  gratitude  a 
alCaobmflnt,  which  kindness  to  these  unfortunutus  so  ofteQ  awakr 
*'The  governor  of  tbe  prison,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "is  often  tbe  i 
trieni.  that  tbe  prisoners  nave  known  in  life ;  the  fli'st  who  baa  treafl 
tbem  with  kindness,  given  them  good  advicu,  and  shown  on  interestS 
tbdr  welfare;  and  the  affoulJon  and  gratitude,  which  a  benevolef 
governor  excites  among  tbem,  are  most  striking,"  "  The  Srst  essra 
tial,"  be  S9iys,  moreover,  "in  n  good  governor, and  in  goadsubordian 
Officers,  is  that  they  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  prisoners  and  th^ 
amendmeaC,  and  treat  them  with  kindness ;  this  is  more  important 
than  even  ibe  best  devised  prison  discipline,  and  without  it  notbing 
can  be  donn."  These  truths  have  a  more  general  application,  for  ia 
l^t  ali  members  of  society  are  the  keepers  of  the  criminals;  and  oa- 
less  we  bear  towards  tbem  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  reverence,  BDd 
show  a  heartfelt  desire  for  tbeir  reformation,  little  can  be  dono  witli 
crime.  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  carefully  tracing  all  its  causes,  and 
making  use  of  every  means  for  its  prevention  and  tlie  reformatioa  o' 
offenders ,  in  the  wa^s  which  Mr.  Hilt  has  so  admirably  poioted 
oQt,  we  have,  as  he  says,  a  right  to  expect,  that  "  in  time,  crime  will 
become  so  very  rare,  a?  not  materially  to  aCTecl  the  bappiuGss  of 
society." 

I  need  not  here  dilate  on  tbe  indignities  and  re.-tricllons  which  man 
sutlers  under  a,  system  of  paliticiil  oppreuion.  These  are  too  well 
known  by  all ;  and  In  this  country,  buman  liberty  and  dignity  are 
fbrtunately  not  so  much  oompromUed  by  this  caube.  StiU,  even 
among  m^,  (here  is  by  no  means  a  latlsfootory  political  freedom,  and 
the  nnmbcr  of  poliltcal  malcontents  la  very  large.  In  the  Grst  place 
we  have  the  glariog  indignity  of  a  resttiDted  suffrage.  The  great  mass 
of  onr  people  (ire  not  even  allowed  aToice  in  political  mBlIera,  and 
wbaro  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  llrst  essentials  of  political  freedom 
and  dignity  is  wantlns.  It  is  impossible  to  satisry  the  seu^e  of  justice 
wilhont  laircrtal  mirage.  Ere^  ndull  meinlier  of  the  Community, 
who  has  nnl  broken  the  laws,  should  have  ii  voice  in  framing  them. 
This  is  the  bro&d  natural  axiom  of  political  justice,  and  until  thii  ba 
obtained  tbe  sense  of  political  wrong  must  e^ist.  It  is  a  matter  tf 
humiliation  for  a  society,  if  a  large  portion  of  itj  members  be  in  m 
degraded  and  nneducated  a  state,  that  tbey  arc  deemed  unworthy  of 
having  it  vnico  In  ihe  affairs  which  interest  nil.  Tbe  consciousness  of 
the  possession  of  snob  a  voice,  like  that  of  property,  is  a  great  instm- 
mcnt  of  moral  elevation,  and  tends  to  ^ve  a  man  a  diguiQed  position , 
In  his  own  ami  his  nelgiiboiir's  eyes ;  wblle  the  want  of  such  advanta- 
ges ailoiis  blm  lo  fall  into  tbe  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Hod 
there  been  nniversat  suffrl^  in  this  couuuj  &nd  in  Ireland,  the  poor 
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«oiild  scarcely  have  fallen  into  sach  an  abject  state  of  misery  and  ^rinj^• 
ing  abasement,  as  they  have  done ;  *  especially  in  the  latter  conntrf 
where  human  dignity  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  stage.  The  rich  would  theii 
hare  found,  that  they  were  dependent  in  some  measure  on  the  voice  of 
the  poor,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  pay  them  more  respect,  and  nok 
leok  down  on  them  as  utterly  beneath  their  notice,  as  has  so  often  been 
done.  All  such  inequalities  loosen  the  bond,  which  should  unite  the 
different  classes,  and  operate  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  both ;  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poor  must  sooner  or  later  drag  down  the  rich. 

la  lUc0  manner  the  existence  of  an  arutocraey  tends  very  muc 
to  ktsen  the  equal  and  mutual  reverence,  which  each  member  of  the 
community  should  possess.  The  privileged  few  who  are  bom  to  a 
title,  are  constantly  prone  to  regard  the  rest  of  society  as  beneath  them, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  equal  dignity  which  invests  all  men,  as  men. 
Amonff  the  other  classes,  the  aristocracy  are  either  fawned  upon  and 
toadied,  in  a  manner  most  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  dignity ;  or  are 
envied  and  hated  for  the  possession  of  such  extraordinary  privileges.  If 
we  look  moreover  to  the  foundations,  on  which  a  permanent  aristocracy 
is  based,  we  shall  see  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  in  rights 
and  privileges  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society.  Thus  our 
aristocracy  derive  their  main  support  from  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
<mi  entail ;  without  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  them  to 
retain  their  power,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  their  present 
elevated  position.  If  it  were  not  for  these  laws,  their  fortunes  would 
very  soon  be  broken  down,  and  their  immense  power  at  the  same  time 
destroyed :  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  hereditary  nobility  necessitates 
for  its  continued  existence  in  a  free  country,  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail.  But  these  laws  are  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society, 
and  are  opposed  to  all  natural  feelings  of  justice.  The  law  of  entail  has, 
together  with  the  Cottier  system  of  land  tenure,  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  Ireland ;  keeping  the  land  constantly  in  a  burdened 
state,  and  preventing  its  transfer  from  the  social  drones,  who  would  do 
nothing  for  it,  to  the  industriouB  agriculturists,  who  could  have  done  so 
much. 

All  titles  tend  to  lead  astray  both  their  possessors,  and  the  rest  of 
society ;  to  make  men  bow  down  before  the  shadow  and  neglect  the 
sabrtanee ;  to  make  us  forget,  that  it  is  man,  and  the  real  human 
virtues,  that  should  claim  our  reverence,  and  not  high-sounding  names 
or  accidental  distinctions.  He  who  has  a  greater  reverence  for  a 
Queen  on  the  throne,  than  for  the  forlorn  and  rasged  sempstress 
in  a  garret,  has  no  true  conception  of  natural  human  dignity.  JSmmt- 
§neeJor  reverence  should  be  the  principle  of  each  of  us  .  treat  me  with 
respect,  and  I  will  so  treat  you,  but  do  not  expect  that  you,  my 
friend,  are  to  have  all  the  respect,  and  I  all  the  contempt.  Each  man  has 
an  exactly  equal  natural  dignity  and  title  to  our  reverence.  Were  t  e 
poorer  classes  independent  of  the  rich ;  were  each  man  able  to  gain  for 
nimself  his  livelihood,  without  thinking  of  the  favour  or  the  custom  of 
this  gentleman  or  that  lord,  we  should  not  see  that  one-sided  vihsArivs&si^ 
a»d  obie^uioosnefls,  that  flunkeyUnu  M  \^\)AA\M^XL\«rE&s^  v^^MQ^t&s^ 
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'  jierated  at  this  Eerrile  pasition.  la  Londoa  Tory  manj  aranug  then 
rogard  thu  aristoCT&cy  and  the  richor  d Fuses  ipith  conoeitied  hatred  and 
emhittennent,  hnt,  fenowing  that  they  ara  in  thfflr  power,  they  dace  nol 
diBclese  those  feelings.  Hoir  long  is  thia  miseriLble  sCste  of  things  to 
last?  It  must  last  till  tha  possession  of  general  iiideptniUnet  grnt  ali 
classes  the  power  of  asseiting  their  eqnal  tide  to  the  meroncB  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Till  then,  we  shall  not  sea  these  pemiciouB  du*-l)ar> 
riers  removed,  and  the  class  prejudices  pnt  an  end  to,  wkidli  ara  so 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  to  the  security  ot  society.  Till  we 
have  an  equal  mutual  reverence  among  all  classes,  it  is  in  tsid  to  hope 
that  the  oSeuded  sense  of  jiutioe  and  digaity  will  be  satisfied.  Onr 
natnre  is  not  made  to  exist  in  sach  ciranm stances  without  disordered  and 
diseased  action. 

I  have  thns  given  a  short  sketch  oF  the  four  main  iofluencei  iriiich 
impair  the  dignity,  the  liberty,  aad  the  independence  of  mankind  :  and 
which  therefore  we  should  seek  to  ramore  by  steady  and  persBveiitig  eSuM 
in  order  to  obtain  these  blessings.  These /our  grsal  tyronntu  operate  IB 
different  degrees  in  diflerent  CDuntriei.  Thus,  among  oursslves,  there  it 
much  less  politiiral  tyranny  than  upon  the  Continent ;  but  en  the  otlitl 
hand  the  tyranny  of  food,  love,  and  religion  is  in  many  Fcspects  nuidi 
greater  than  in  m.iny  parts  of  Europe.  In  neither  France  nor  Qemuay 
do  we  see  the  abject  and  squalid  porerty,  that  exists  among  as.  nor  aie 
the  working  classes  so  enslaved  to  their  toii.  In  nono  is  tlw  dilBcnlty  a[ 
gaining  a  livelihood  so  gri-at,  and  the  hot-press  of  competition  lo 
exhaoiting.  In  neither  of  these  cauntriei  agaiu,  ie  the  tyranny  of  loie 
OT  religion  nearly  so  oppressive  as  with  us  ;  and  from  these  caosei  titers 
IB  perhaps  a  larger  sum  of  happiness  and  real  freedom  in  them  thaa  in 
England,  DotwiuiEtaiiding  their  uafortimate  political  subjection.  It  is  ■ 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  latter  comprises  the  wbole  question  vf 
liberty.  As  has  been  shown,  there  are  many  other  matters,  which  aflect 
jusE  as  vitally  the  freedom  of  each  individual :  and  From  which  alt  the 
inherent  nobility  and  independence  of  the  British  character  hare  not  been 
able  to  defend  ue.  Foreigners,  who  know  nothing  of  England  hnt  by 
hearsay,  come  to  us  with  the  most  glowing  ideal  oF  British  liberty,  hut 
by  living  among  us  they  generally  arrive  at  a  totally  different  conoln- 
siOQ  ;  and  eiclaim  against  the  want  of  sootal  and  roligioos  freedomi  the 
stiSiiCES  and  eiclnsiveneu  of  oal  riehei  classes,  and  the  fearful  degn- 

It  matters  little  in  reality  whether  a  man  be  eonlaved  by  a  tyra»> . 
□ical  government,  or  by  the  neeauitiei  of  his  life.    In  Fact  thelatUr,4t ' 
for  instance  the  aeces!;ity  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  of  procnring  A>    1 
sexoal  nccoBsarios  of  health  and  happinsBs,  areinliuitely  more  impMtlvki  i 
caoses  of  bonclage  and  degradation,  than  perhaps  any  possible  fnna  t/mi 
government ;  much  more  than  (ha  ^vernmenC  of  this  country,  whicbfa' 
many  respects  is  so  admirable.  The  chief  ditlerencB  ii,  that  men  ate 
embittered  by  the  evils  whicli  they  obviously  snIFer  at  the  bands  of 
men,  than  bj  those  which  appear  to  come  from  DeoHsity.    But  Mlf 
dittireace  is  more  apparent  <han  real,  loT,  astasXiewnfeowu  in  a  f 
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muj,  the  difficultieB  of  obtamiag  food  imd  lore,  which  are  W  £u  the 
most  important  otIIs  iu  society,  arise  from  the  monopoly  of  lore  and 
an  undue  procreation  by  a  limited  nnmber,  vho  thus  inevitably  subject 
their  feUow-being»  to  these  fearful  wants ;  and  are  really,  although  un* 
conidously,  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  as  truly  as  tihe  political 
opprGBior.  It  is  not  necessity,  but  the  imprudence  of  married  peopIe» 
which  forces  the  rest  of  mankind  to  a  life  of  toil  and  sexual  privation. 

It  has  been  beautifally  said,  ^*  Love  thy  neij^hbonr  as  thyself"  but  the 
precept,  ^^Meverence  thy  neighbour  at  thytelft"  le  no  less  true,  and  is  eveo 
Moee  needed  among  us.  We  all  reverence  ourseives ;  a  man  never  en- 
fiinlj  loses  his  self-reverenoe.  Upon  his  own  actions  he  uniformly  puts 
the  best  construction ;  aud  he  does  this  from  the  beautifcil  natural 
inetiBot,  which  teaches  him  that  he  is  innately  noUe  and  good.  But  in 
ear  judgment  of  our  neif;hbours  we  act  very  differently ;  we  are  ready  on 
the  most  trivial  pretexts  to  adopt  contemptuous  views  of  them,  to  mis- 
eonstrue  their  actions,  to  regard  them  with  aversion  or  disgust.  If  we 
attended  to  this  great  principle  of  morality,  '*  Beverence  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  should  we  judge  them  so  very  differently  from  ourselves  ? 

Beverence  is  even  more  needed  among  us  than  love,  for  it  has  been  far 
more  neglected.  The  doctrines  of  universal  love  have  been  preached  for 
afBS  by  the  Christian  moralists,  while  those  of  reverence  for  man  have 
beta  comparatively  disregarded.  Beverence  implies  belief  that  a  man  is 
QKentially  good ;  and  therefore  is  not  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  or  eternal  punishment.  Without  reverence,  love  can  do  little, 
and  indeed  never  can  continue  long.  The  love  mingled  with  pity,  with 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Christian  moralist  to  regard  mankind,  the 
fidlen  race  as  he  terms  us,  can  do  at  present  bat  very  little  for  man,  for 
it  debases  while  it  soothes.  Fity  is  no  natural  sphere  for  so  majestic  a 
being  aa  man,  and  his  powerful  nature  instinctively  recoils  from  it.  It 
is  not  pity,  faewever  loving,  that  our  panpers,  our  criminals,  and,  more 
than  all  oar  prostitutes,  require ;  it  is  revwence^  the  reverence  that  elevates 
And  infuaes  self-respect  into  the  hearts  of  those  neglected  imfortunates, 
which  alone  can  beoome  the  baais  of  a  real  reformation. 

And  reverence  is  the  only  true  feeling,  with  which  one  ean  regard  so 
wondrous  a  being  as  man,  whatever  state  of  accidental  degradation  he 
may  have  fallen  into.  Can  we  understand  a  man,  that  we  despise  him  ? 
In  all  cases  the  invariable  principle  of  good  still  rules  his  life ;  and  this 
aUUperfeot  natural  force  demands  our  profoondest  admiration.  It  is  to 
these  unfortunates  too,  that  they  e&niing  heart  of  the  philanthropist  in- 
stinctively turns  to  pay  its  homage.  Wnei^  should  we  rather  bestow  oui 
fevarence,  than  there  where  it  is  most  neediod  ?  While  others  bow  before 
the  shrine  of  riches,  rank,  and  vistue.  Oh,  let  the  heart  which  truly  loves 
mankind,  seek  out  the  despised  inmates  9t  the  workhouse,  the  gaol,  and 
the  brothel,  where  his  brotherly  love  and  reverence  can  do  so  much  more 
for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-oreatures !  Itot  him  prostrate  himself 
before  the  eclipsed  majesty  of  these  ill-fated  sons  and  daughters  of  man ; 
and  register  an  inward  vow,  never  to  join  in  the  general  contempt,  nor 
to  iefi^  them,  till  they  have  been  raised  from  thauc  ^tesaut  ah^Ms^^na.- 
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Ko  miLa  ahould  eier  alloir  himselC  to  despUa  luiot)ier.  It  h  as  foolislji 
01  uareGlinK  ;  fur  it  assumes  tbac  va  111117  haieaa  eletacian  over  a  fellow*, 
creature,  vriiich  uo  man  cua  posaets.  There  is  no  part  of  nature,  vhicb  ii^_ 
so  nnuttorablf  abora  onr  comprehension  as  a  bum aii  biiitig;  and  thar»*l 
tare  aothjag,  vhsre  nil  is  perfection,  which  we  oaa  £Q  little  pretend  tt^ 
'ook  down  upon.  He  who  despises  another,  degrades  himself  therebn 
Air  the  irreverence  inevitably  recoils  □□  oar  common  humaait7.  B^ 
is  our  duty  to  reverence  all,  for  by  rflverencing  wa  elevate  and  beneS" 
them ;  and  it  iE  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  A  mntai 
rcverenee  is  the  ba^is  of  pohteness,  dimity,  and  good-will  tbrooghaiAf 
society,  and  is  the  bond  o[  the  social  virtnes.  The  reverence  moro— ^"^ 
should  be  paid  to  man  as  man,  and  not  veer  like  the  wind  from  ersTw.; 
slight  dinercnire  of  fortune,  t&leat,  rictne,  rank,  or  other  accideulw 
advantage.  At  present  every  little  diffBrence  in  these  circumstances;  ia 
party  feeling.  In  religious  helief,  in  moral  coadnct,  ia  tastes  or  pleasoial, 
ia  class,  in  manners  or  edacation  ;  is  held  snlScient  to  justify  the  pro- 
foundeat  conteoipt  between  man  and  man.  The  spiritualist  looks  daw) 
on  the  sezuualist,  and  the  latter  returns  the  compliment;  the  nobll 
despises  the  plebeian,  and  the  intelligent  radical  despises  the  brainlm 
patrician ;  the  clever  man  sneers  at  the  stupid  one,  and  the  saint  draws  ' 
back  from  the  sinner ;  beauty  looks  down  npon  ujliuess,  which  fortifl^ 
itself  in  a  contempt  for  a  fair  exterior  with  a  shallow  tnind.  In  tbu 
way  there  is  scarcely  one  among  ua,  who  has  not  his  pet  objects  of  con- 
tempt among  his  felluw-men,  thinkin?  to  elevate  himself  at  the  cxpeow 
of  his  neighbour's  degradation ;  aad  who  is  not  himselF  the  object  of  tha 
contempt  of  some  othor,  Alas  I  Is  human  life  made  to  he  taken  ap  hj 
su<ih  unworthy  feelings  as  these?  Life  is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  ' 
□s  in  any  Ga.se,  with  all  the  evils,  social,  morai,  and  physical,  which  be 
has  to  contend  with  :  and  to  many  it  becomes  hopeless  indeed,  when 
have  also  to  struggle  with  the  contempt  and  unkindness  of  our  fellows. 
Besides,  all  sacb  errors  of  feeling  and  judgment  ioTariably  recoil  on  ~ 
own  head.  Ku  man  is  happy,  asTougas  he  consents  to  despise  any  hu 
being.  Natare  will  □otpermitsnchamonatraaslnjustice  ;  andtormi 
by  her  own  inimitable  retributive  evils,  all  who  are  gnilty  of  snch  crrott. 
For  every  irreverence  shewn  to  any  one  of  her  children,  the  rest  hxn 
invariably  to  pay  the  exact  penalty  ;  and  the  Nemesis,  which  slumbei* 
not  nor  sleeps,  pursues  onr  race,  till  every  indigaity,  ciery  suffering  ii 
dieted  on  any  Individual,  has  been  exactly  avenged. 

A  reverence  which  depends  on  accidents,  is  nnworthy  of  our  attention. 
Which  of  US  can  tell  to  what  lot  in  life  he  mii^ht  have  been  born,  or  re- 
duced by  circumstances?  Whether  he  should  inherit  a  uoble  Fortona. 
power,  talents,  virtues  ;  or  be  born  ia  a  garret,  amid  rags  and  wretched-  ' 
ness,  constitutionally  prone  to  disease  and  crime,  from  being  ill-suited  ta 
contend  with  surrounding  circamstaoces  !  As  long  as  reverence  is  to  b* 
given  merely  to  fortune's  faTourites,  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  rir- 
UuoM,   tba  ipttUaetaal,  whiU  ii  it  worth?   who  cu  tall  thu  1m  iriU 
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poBsesft  it  ?  Alas !  those  who  are  born  without  these  adraatages,  need 
our  reTerence,  love,  and  assistance,  most  of  all ;  so  that  we  may  in  part 
make  up  to  them  for  the  niggardliness  of  fortune.  And,  after  all,  to 
him  who  looks  beneath  the  surface,  the  merit  of  all  men  is,  in  one 
respect,  equal ;  for  all  strive  towards  good  in  a  measure  exactly  propor- 
tional to  their  natural  powers,  and  to  the  suitability  of  their  external 
circumstances.  While  this  accidental  reverence  is  the  rule  of  our  actions, 
no  man  is  safe,  no  man  can  depend  upon  his  fellows  ;  do  what  we  may, 
we  are  constantly  exposed  during  life  to  the  contempt  of  others,  which 
must  always  degrade  us.  As  the  true  moral  principle  is  not,  *'  love  this 
man  and  hate  that  one,"  so  it  is  not,  "  reverence  this  one,  and  dispise 
the  other, "  "  but  have  an  equal  reverence  for  all,"  no  matter  what 
they  are.  While  the  philosophic  mind  should  ever  keep  in  view  this 
great  principle,  so  should  we  strive  in  every  way  to  make  it  generally 
felt  throughout  society,  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  those  obstacles, 
which  oppose  the  dignity,  the  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  mankind ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  universal  possession  of  these  great  advantages  alone, 
that  a  state  of  satisfactory  mutual  reverence  can  be  based.  By  the  want 
of  them,  by  having  to  contend  with  a  lot  of  dependence,  slavery, 
and  indignity,  however  imposed,  a  man's  self^reverence  is  impaired, 
together  with  his  reverence  for  others.  Until  the  destructive  action  of  the 
principle  of  population  be  obviated  by  the  general  adoption  of  preventive 
intercourse,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to  talk  of  human  liberty.  It  is  not  till 
every  adult  member  of  society  shall  possess  an  independent  life :  till 
every  man  and  woman  has  a  due  share  of  sexual  love ;  till  all  are  able  to 
assert  openly  their  conscientious  beliefs,  without  incurring  the  contempt 
or  hatred  of  their  neighbours ;  till  secrecy  and  duplicity  have  become 
rare,  and  men  are  able  to  speaik  freely  their  inner  thoughts,  and  make 
their  outer  life  harmonise  with  the  inner;  it  is  not  till  then,  that  we  shall 
lee  a  true  measure  of  dignity,  liberty,  and  independence  existing  amooif 
Qt,  and  that  Britain  will  truly  deserve  the  name  of  ay^ec  coiuitiy. 
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Im  the  prasMit  cesatarj  these  is  bting  gradually  accom^^lislud  tbd 
greatest  rerolation*  whidi  has  ev«r  talEen  place,  or  vhicb  perhaps  ef«r 
vttl  take  place,  in  hiimaa  Bdief.  This  great  change  is,  the  progrees 
inm  a  SopematQEal  to  a  Natural  Betigion.  From  <^e  begiaiimg  ef 
knBHUi  exietenoe  oa.  this  earth  up  to  £e  present  time,  the  idea  of  the 
sapematnral  has  accmpanied  man  in  all  eonntries  and  in  all  dreitra- 
ttanees.  He  has  chosen  as  the  chief  ol^eot  of  bis  vereieiiee  and  worsl^, 
powem  and  Tirtnes  external  to  nature,  and,  as  he  imagined,  superior,  ne 
haa  formed  to  himslf  conceptions  of  Beings,  to  whom  those  ageaoiee 
which  he  saw  ab  work  in  himtekf  and  in  the  world  around  him,  were  saib- 
eerrient ;  from  i^om  they  took  their  origin  and  the  laws  of  their  action, 
MXid  ftom  n^MMR  thej  were  liable  to  constant  interfierence. 

Xhis  belief  in  the  supeniatura^  has  existed  in  many  different  phases  in 
diffisrent  nations,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  has  been  gradually  changed 
from  its  original  gross  fonn  to  the  more  refined  and  exalted  one,  in  which 
it  at  present  exists  among  ourselves.  At  first  man,  being  unable  to 
Msomat  lor  aay  of  the  pl»nomena  he  saw  around  him,  attributed  every- 
IduDg  to  a  BupematetnU  caane.  Thas  be  made  a  God  tba  immediate 
caoae  of  the  storm  and  the  calm,  of  thesrowth  of  itiae  plant  and  animal, 
of  homan  bappmess  and  misery, and  the  onrrent  of husaaaevents.  In 
short,  whether  heimagisttd  a  sinj^  supernatural  being,  or  a  plurality  of 
them,  he  supposed  this  b«ng  to  beoonstantly  interfering  with  the  coasse 
of  things,  and  the  migfatiest  find  most  active  power  in  the  universe. 

But  by  little  and  little  through  the  ages,  science  has  shown  us  that  all 
these  phenomena,  whieb  we  see  around  us,  take  place  from  fuOural  causes; 
and  that  if  wo  aoareti  narrowly  there. is  aover  any  other  power  than 
Bttkure  at  work  in  aU  actions,  no  natter  how  mysterious  they  seem  to  us. 
In  this  wi^  the  doctrine  of  immediate  sBfornatural  inteiEliereBCO  has 
gradnaUy  yielded  to  the  comparatively  truer  oae  of  seooudary  causes,  in 
winch  many  eoli^iened  minds  now  believe.  In  this  form  «i  beliet,  ^ 
idea  of  a  anpernatnal  being  is  still  retahMd ;  but  instead  of  making  hhn 
the  active  agent  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  is  believed  to  have 
only  at  first  formed  nature,  and  imposed  upon  her  laws,  according  to 
wfaiiDh  she  could  of  herself  do  everything  afterwards.     Tbv&  \&  ^<&t^ 
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rally  the  belief  of  men,  who,  wlille,  from  their  knowledge  of  phyBicsl    ' 
leieace,  they  see  that  the  natural  laws  are  never  departed  from,  thtit  no 
Event  ever  occurs  except  according  to  aueh  lave,  and  that  there  is  i 
tho  slightest  sign  of  any  interference  with  the  course  of  nature,  wi. 
recoucile  this   absence  of  all  appeuanco  of  tho  superuatnral,  vlth  tbe 
ordinary  mode  ofreligions  belief.  J 

But  the  crdinary  form  of  belief  admits  lery  much  more  of  &aperaata-   | 
ral  ageticy  than  tUis.    Itasserts  not  only  tbat  ail  the  unirerssi  animaCa   I 
and  inanimate,  has  bsen  originally  created  by  a  supernatural  being,  but    j 
that  this  beinc  <:anEtButly  interferea  in  the  affairs  of  man  even  in  tha   I 
present  d:iy.    Thus  it  is  currently  believed  by  the  ChiistianB,  that  God   1 
gires  ta  as  health  or  disease,  that  he  is  the  source  of  onr  happinesB  and   | 
misery.    It  is  believed  tbat  his 'spirit  operates  upon  our  miuds,  so  ac 
either  to  convert  us  to  vhat  is  termed  a  holy  state  of  mind,  or  to  harden 
us  to  unbelief.     If  ve  analyse  carefully  the  Christian  doctrines,  «e  Ehall 
find  that  gradually,  step  by  step,  tho   idea  of  divine  interference  in  the 
course  of  nature  has  been  farced  to  yield  to  that  of  natural  causation, 
througboul  almost  the  wholedaraaiD  of  Physics.     In  Geology,  Astrouomj, 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy;  and  in  the  nataral  scjences,  Botany, 
Zoology,   &o,  no  educated  man  ever  thinks  of  introducing  the  idea  of     { 
BuptmaCurai  interference  to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  tritnessed. 
Even  to  minds  nnreraed  in  science,  the  idea  that  a  chemical  change,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  ar  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  a  tree,  is  pro- 
dneed  immediately  by  supernatural  intecference.  would  scarcely  (or  a 
aiement  occur.      It  has  not  been  without  a  bard  straggle,  that  super* 
naturalism  has  yielded  its  cherished  empire  over  these  sciences :  inch  by 
Inch  the  ground  was  disputed,  and  many  an  astronomer  or  geolcgiit 
has  been  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  supernaturalists,  for  what  they  coa- 
oeived  to  be  his  impious  thc-ury  of  natural  causation,  before  the  truth  wai 
dearly  established. 

It  is  cbieay  in  tho  world  of  mmd,  that  the  immediate  interference  of 
deity  is  still  insisted  on.  Men  at  present  scarcely  believe,  that  God  act! 
on  the  material  world  to  produce  changes ;  that  he  turns  aside  the 
□atnral  course  of  a  stream  for  instance,  or  alters  the  natural  operation  of 
chemical  affinities,  for  these  things  are  too  palpably  untrue,  and  we  set 
that  this  is  never  done;  but  they  believe  that  be  produces  changes  in  tha 
mind,  that  his  spirit  works  upon  mind,  and  produces  joy  or  sorrow,  belief 
or  unbelief. 

It  cannot  be  said  however,  that  the  belief  that  even  maltrialfbmameam 
are  sometimes  owing  to  immediate  supernatural  interference,  is  altogether 
extinct.  It  has  been  forced  to  yield  in  all  the  natural  phenomena,  whidi  - 
are  now  best  understood,  and  whose  invariable  laws  and  definite  cbaia  of 
causatiou  have  been  tolerably  made  out.  But  in  those  provincei  of 
■oience  where  the  chain  of  causation  is  not  so  well  understood,  the  belief 
that  supernatural  agency  sometimes  operates,  still  exists.  For  instanoe, 
many  people  believe  that  the  weather  and  the  seusons  are  liable  to  supei- 
natnral  interference.  A  mysterious  occurrence  also,  such  as  the  potato 
failure,  whose  natural  cause  has  not  been  discovered,  ia  ascribed  M  i 
-tieraatam}  ageucj.    The  diseaset  to  ittuc\x  crat  \ia&\es  ub  V\i):>\*.  «rain    ' 
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eiallj  sooh  as  are  of  a  particularly  terrible  and  mysterious  nature,  as  the 
Oholera,  aro  Tory  frequently  set  down  as  due  to  supernatural  interference^ 
Accordingly  prayers  are  offered  to  the  Deity  to  send  rainy  or  dry  weather, 
to  avert  uie  potato  disease,  and  to  restore  a  sick  man  to  health.  Those 
who  put  up  such  prayers,  do  not  consider,  that  it  would  be  exactly  as 
reasonable  to  implore  Deity  to  build  a  city,  or  to  soWe  for  them  a  mathe- 
matical problem.  Such  prayers  are  founded  on  the  radically  false  sup- 
position, that  any  supernatural  interference  ever  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  Nature ;  that  her  laws  are  being  constantly  broken,  and  then 
patched-up  again,  by  a  supernatural  hand.  The  laws  that  influence  the 
weather  and  the  seasons,  that  rule  over  the  health  of  the  potato  and  ol 
the  human  body,  are  equally  invariable  and  equally  incapable  of  being 
interfered  with,  as  those  of  mathematics,  or  of  house-buildins.  If  we 
supplicate  Deity  tc  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  one  thing,  why  should 
we  not  in  another?  Every  man  would  feel  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 
asking  for  Divine  interference  to  build  a  house  for  him,  and  would  deem 
such  a  petition  childi^sh  and  irrational ;  but  the  exactly  equal  fruitlessness 
of  a  prayer  for  such  interference  in  the  natural  operations  of  the  frame 
and  turns  of  the  seasons,  is  not  considered. 

But  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  one  whit  less  definite  and  invariable  than 
those  of  matter.    The  more  attentively  we  examine  mental  phenomena 
in  ourselves  and  others,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive,  that  they,  just 
as  material  phenomena,  are  absolutely  and  entirely  dependent  on  natural 
causation,  invariably  moving  according  to  natural  laws,  and  never  in 
any  case  subject  to  the  shadow  of  supernatural  interference.    Mental  and 
moral  science  have  been  completely  blighted  by  the  neglect  of  this  great 
truth ;  and  hence,  while  the  physical  sciences  have  of  late  made  such 
immense  progress,  the  mental  ones  have  remained  spell-bound.    Phy- 
siology, tho  science  of  the  actions  of  the  liviog  body,  was  long  retarded  in 
a  similar  way  by  the  dogmatic  belief  in  a  Vital  Essence ;  some  vague 
supernatural  force,  which  was  supposed  to  rule  over  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  totally  beyond  our  comprehension.      Hence  every  vital 
action  was  ascribed  to  this  vital  essence,  and  it  was  thought  impious  to 
search  further  for  its  cause.    But  we  now  know  that  all  the  vital  actions 
takd  p^e  according  to  definite  laws,  which  are  just  as  truly  natural  as 
the  physical  and  just  as  comprehensible  by  us,  although  they  are  more 
complicated.      In  the  same   way  moral  and  intellectual  science  are 
still  retarded  by  ttie  belief,  that  mind  is  an  essence  of  a  peculiar  incom- 
prehensible nature,  subject  to  constant  supernatural  interference ;  and 
that  it  is  not  governed  bylaws  just  as  fixed  and  definite,  and  just  as  truly 
fitted  for  our  investigation  and  comprehension,  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe.    But  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  workings  of  the  mind  are  just 
as  absolutely  removed  from  all  supernatural,  from  all  spiritual  inter- 
ference, as  those  of  matter.    Its  laws  are  never  broken.    There  is  not  a 
thought,  not  Jc  "^motion  within  us,  that  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
natural  causes,  ano  <aay  not  be  traced  entirely  to  them.     The  laws  of 
the  emotions  and  of  the  thoughts,  the  conditions  on  which  happiness  or 
sorrow,  virtue  or  vice,  depend,  are  as  certain  and  invariable  a&  ^<5s«%^  ^ 
Chemistry;  and  are  just  as  capaVA^olX^m^^^^^^^x^^-^s^.^'ja^s^'sgy^^^ 
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bjr  HI,  alchougii  from  the  great  complexity  of  mental, 

are  mote  difficult  to  detEnnme.  Still  ve  hare  this  advuiuge  in  idtshi- 
gatiDg  tht  lav£  of  the  mind,  that  they  operate  within  uurEclrea,  uidUiBl 
are  brought  more  thoronghlf  vithia  cbe«pliere  of  ourconacioiuiieu. 

The  beliL-fiu  the  subjecLion  of  themind  to  supercatural  InterrertDce, 
and  tLe  conatction  of  the  soul  with  Enperuatural  esEeaces,  has  com- 
plete!; paralyaed  all  tme  moral  icieace,  and  lia>  closed  the  door  npon 
ihat  path  of  infettigatiaa  of  mental  praccuei,  which  could  alone  lead  M 
any  valuable  cciotC.  Hence  «e  have  at  present  no  natural  moral  acieiicB. 
The  lavs  o(  the  health  of  mind,  on  whioh  its  happiness  and  its  TiiCua 
depend,  exactly  as  those  of  the  body  upon  its  lavs,  bare  not  been  mads 
oDt,  w  arranged  in  any  scientific  form.  The  effect  of  this  is  exactly  asif 
the  lava  of  Ihc  body  had  not  been  investigated.  Whercier  the  laws  at 
liealth,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  aje  not  understood,  or  are  disobeyed, 
misery  it  certain  Co  result ;  and  erery  error  we  make  in  endeaTOuring  to 
fomprehend  the  natnral  moral  laws,  which  preside  oFer  oar  virtue  kA 
happinesi,  has  to  bo  stoned  for  by  oor  sorrow  and  degradation. 

Tlieicierice  ofnitntal  health  may  be  Hsid  to  be  Ktill  quite  rndimenlary. 
Iti  very  first  fuudameutai  axioms  are  not  admitted,  but  all  is  inTolTed 
in  a  paradoxical,  mystic,  snpematarsl  obicnrity.  Tbns,  as  bai  beeo 
shovn  in  a  former  essay,  the  two  great  oatDral  guides  to  the  ander- 
ttandlng  of  mental  health  and  diieam  are  disregarded,  namely,  Joy  and 
Sorroir,  which  correspond  to  the  feeliogs  of  Fain  and  Pleasure  in  tha 
body :  and  hence  there  is  the  greatest  confaiion  and  miicunception,  as  tu 
what  cODStitnies  a  really  healthy  or  Tjrtaous  stale  of  mind.  Our  com- 
mon itandards  of  moral  exceUence  are  cot  healthy,  and  therefore  cannot 
bo  Tirtoous.  or  suitable  objects  for  our  aims.  Many  of  the  cbarBCtOn 
most  admired  by  the  christian  moralist  are  in  reality  full  of  moral  dis- 
ease. From  the  want  of  a  true  natural  standard  by  which  tojadge  at 
meirtal  health  and  disease,  we  fall  into  couEtant  errors  in  the  conduct  ol 
oar  owD  mind,  and  in  the  judgment  we  pass  on  others.  We  indulge 
exccEsirely  in  modes  of  feeling  ami  thought,  which  we  Imagine  to  be  good 
but  which  in  reality  are  very  pernicious  ;  and  hence  we  become  misera- 
ble, perhaps  gomad,qnite  unconscious  that  the  reason  of  our  unhappinen 
lies  in  outinfriogemeut  of  thelaws  of  mental  bealtli.  Little  as  cbe  laws 
of  physical  liealth  are  generally  nnderslood,  those  of  mental  health  ar« 
almost  less  so. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  all  nnhappineu  arising  from  mental  cansai, 
invariably  results  from  uDFdiBobedieQce  to  the  laws  of  mora)  health;  that 
all  insaoity  results  in  like  manner  from  a  greater  degree  of  socb 
disobedience ;  and  that  the  opposite  states  ot  Joy,  health,  and  sCrenj^  ot 
mind  cau  only  arise  from  our  obedience  to  these  laws.  All  virtue  arises 
from'  our  observance  of  the  natural  conditions  which  lead  to  it,  and  ak 
vice  from  their  neglect.  A  virtuons  state  of  mind  comes  invari^ly  frotn 
natural  causes :  and  to  sapplicate  sopematural  interlerence  or  assist- 
ance lo  make  ns-virtnous,  is  just  as  onreaxonable  as  to  ask  for  bodily 
strength  or  health,  or  to  entreat  Deity  to  build  a,  boose  for  us.  Tn 
piayvs  are  cozistantJy  pat  ap  to  the  D^ity  to  give  ns  a  contrite  heart,  at 
I  Javiag  aad  pious  spirit ,  all  ot  wWcU  Me  as  tu\4B.mmAiSLi  ananwoa. 
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And  as  fiill  of  danger  to  the  suppliant,  as  the  belief  that  sapernatarftl 
interference  will  restore  a  sick  man  to  healtJi. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious,  than  the  belief  that  anything  is  to  be 
obtained  by  supernatural  means,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  l^y.  It 
prerents  us  from  seeing  clearly  the  only  means  which  can  possibly^  be 
arailing,  (namely,  the  natural  ones ;  and  paralyses  our  efforts,  by  leading 
us  to  depend  on  a  succour  which  never  possibly  can  reach  us,  and  never 
has  reached  any  human  being,  and  thus  to  neglect  the  natural  means, 
which,  we  might  by  diligent  search  attain  to.  In  the  treatment  of 
bodily  disease  also,  it  was  common  in  former  times  to  use  prayers  and 
religious  rites,  instead  of  the  natural  means;  but  fortunately  for  man- 
kind these  have  now  all  but  disappeared  from  among  us,  and  prayers  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  by  an  interruption  to  the  natural  laws,  are 
now  only  used  as  a  form,  which  few  men  put  any  faith  in.  Who,  when 
he  sees  a  man  dying  of  cancer  or  consumption,  ever  lets  the  idea  of  super- 
natural interference  enter  into  his  expectation  of  the  inevitable  issue  ? 

But  in  the  mind  these  supernatural  agencies  are  still  constantly 
resorted  to.  If  a  man  become  unhi^ppy  in  mind,  if  his  temper  be  spoiled^ 
in  other  words  if  his  mind  become  diseased  in  anyway,  instead  of  invest- 
igating narrowly,  just  as  in  the  case  of  bodily  diseftse,  the  natural  causes 
which  nave  led  to  this  unhappineas,  and  removing  them  by  substituting 
the  natural  conditions  of  mental  health ;  the  supernatural  moralist,  who 
knows  but  of  one  cause  of  moral  disease,  namely  original  sin,  and  but  one 
cure,  namely,  spiritual  conversion,  prays  over  the  suTerer,  that  a  bealtliv 
stater  of  mind  be  given  him  by  supernatural  interfsrence,  and  that  thus,  he 
may  be  restored  to  happiness  and  to  virtue.  Our  body,  if  diseased, 
IS  treated  naturally ;  our  mind  supernaturally. 

But  nature  knows  of  no  such  supernatural  means;  in  her  infinite 
variety,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  cause  or  one  cure  of  disease. 
Every  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, just  as  every  organ  of  the  body ;  and  this  method  of  treating  all 
mental  diseases  by  one  supernatural  panacea,  leads  to  nothing  but  accu- 
mulated error,  confusion,  and  misery.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  unnatural 
moral  treatment,  (of  course  acting,  like  all  other  evils  at  present,  merely 
as  a  subordinate  to  the  law  of  population,  which  necemtatti  an  immense 
araount  of  misery  in  some  shape  or  other),  that  there  is  so  much  unhap* 
piness  in  this  country,  and  tnat  insanity  is  so  common,  and  is,  indeed, 
even  on  the  increase.  In  fact  the  spiritual  panacea  itself,  that  menta! 
state  which  is  considered  to  be  the  highest  form  of  human  virtue,  is  mosj 
assuredly,  when  analysed  by  the  natural  tests  of  moral  health,  quite  the 
reverse  of  a  healthy  or  a  virtuous  moral  state;  so  much  so,  that  the 
moral  physician  must  regard  the  religious  spiritualism,withits  ascetidni^ 
and  proneness  to  gloomy  and  serious  views,  which  is  so  widely  prevalent 
in  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  moral  disease  now  existing 
among  us. 

We  cannot  expect  a  state  of  satisfactory  virtue  or  happiness  amonz 
mankind,  as  long  as  the  present  supernatural  views  of  mind  exist ;  as 
long  as  all  conditions  of  happiness  aud\uiU^^^\xi«8a^^!5X^T!cassk^as^'^>s**- 
lanities  and  incipient  insanities*  atft  ti&at^\  i\Stsi\  ^\\\^'^^^^'^'^^^'^*^ 


taken  &cln  anthoritj'  'ib  applied  to  all,  and  the  viealbook  or  Nature 
its  iaRniteTariet;.  iLDd  beautiful  and  unerring  cFiain  of  natural  cani 
is  unstndied.  Lcokat  tbe  fearful  amciunl  aC  misery  and  crime 
exists  ainone  ni ',  Our  society  in  many  of  its  grades  is  a  moral 
house.  Thicb  mea  are  afraid  even  to  look  at.  An  immense  deal  of  Uj 
misery  is  directly  owing  to  our  ignoranceof  the  natural  laws  of  bappinets 
and  virtue,  and  to  the  constant  sahstitution  of  the  supernatural  for  the 
natural  efforts  to  remedy  the  eiils.  What  avail  the  prayers  that  God 
will  take  pity  on  the  poor,  will  remoTS  poverty,  orprerent  drunkenness  and 
proBtitntioa  !  All  the  prayers  underlieaTen  will  not  remora  one  jot  tuf.., 
one  tittle  of  this  misery  or  this  Tice ;  it  is  only  by  diligently  studying  it' 
nataral  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  remoring  them,  while  wi  nd 
stitnU)  the  nataral  coadittans  of  happiness,  that  so  blessed  a  reBnl^ 
conceivable.  How  much  time  has  been  wasted,  how  much  human  aggf 
and  degradation  has  been  alloved  to  continue,  through  persistence 
tliese  delusiTe  means ! 

The  idea  of  the  superuataral  has  ever  acted  to  paralyse  theeiertiooS' 
men  in  Che  removal  of  miseries.    Poverty  has  been  thouglit  to  be  a  i 
of  necessary  evil,   sent  upon  mankind,  possibly  as  a  punishment 
noman  pride  or  sin.     Disease  was  far  ages  viewed  in  the  same  errDneons 
light,  tilt  advancing;  medical  sciencs  showed  it  to  be  entirely  dependent  oa 
infringement  of  the  physical  laws.     "God  has  so  willed  it,"  or  "the 
finger  of  God  is  upon  tbom,"  has  been  a  constant  plirase  in  the  mouth 
of  thoEe,  whose  thought  ever  run  npon  supernatural  interference ;  mid 
ID  this  way  are  the  supernatural  moralists  wont  to  depreciate  scheinjij! 
for  greatly  elevating  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind.    "Tli^ 
cannot  succeed,"  tbey  say,  "for  the  main  cause  of  poverty,  and  of  j 
other  social  evils  is  the  natural  inborn  human  depravity.'    ■"'--■-- 
are  contented  to  pray  for  supernatural  interference  to  change  me 
and  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  hopes  or  schen 


natural  investigatoi 
of  human  degrade  ' 
groat  ;trnth,  thai 
natural  laws 
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IS  of  happiness  and  misery, 
crime,  as  we  see  them  exemplified  in  the 

aronad  us,  we  will  in  time  be  able  to  remove  tnese  evils,  at  least  in 
great  degree.  All  of  us  will  yet  recoguise  the  true  comparative  advantag 
of  these  two  dilferent  modes  of  religions  belief,  aud  religious  effort. 

Thus  the  more  insight  we  obtain  into  the  phenomena  of  the  w 
universe,  iulo  those  of  mind  as  well  as  of  ma 
become  assured  to  as,  that  every  effect  Is  owing  i 
that  Giad  and  invariable  natural  laws  prevail 
aever  in  any  instance  departed  from.  There  rs  never  either  in  mind  i 
matter  the  shadev  of  a  sign  of  supernatural  iuterlerence.  This  g 
fundamental  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  sciences,  and  mnst  MM 
long  be  UDiversally  conceded:  in  the  mental  and 
pbysicAl  Bciencsi.      When  it  is  cli^atly  understood,  all  of 


the 
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atter  fraitlessness  of  eyer  looking  beyond  nature  for  the  causes  of  good  or 
eril  fortune,  or  of  any  erent  which  takes  place  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world ;  and  the  utter  futility  of  any  request  for  a  supernatural  interrup- 
tion to  these  wondrous  laws,  in  whose  admirable  precision  and  inyaria- 
bility  their  chief  beauty,  and  our  own  safety,  consist.  Before  long,  in 
mind,  as  well  as  in  physics,  the  doctrine  of  immediate  interference  must 
be  totally  abandoned ;  and  we  must  recognise  that  Deity,  if  existing,  at 
least  nerer  in  any  one  instanoe  interferes  m  the  natural  course  of  events. 
In  this  way  the  supernatural  moralist  must  ineyitably  soon  be  compelled 
to  adopt  at  most  the  doctrine  of  96condary  eauaes^  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
matter. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  doctrine  of  Secondary  Causes.  In  it  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  supernatural  being  is  still  preseryed,  and  it  is  belieyed  that 
this  being  at  first  originated  the  material  uniyerse,  and  impressed  upon 
matter  its  laws,  which  should  neyer  afterwards  be  interrupted,  except  in 
the  creation  of  the  different  species  of  animals  and  yegetables :  which,  it 
is  held,  nature  unaided  could  not  haye  produced.  The  recorded  supernatu- 
ral interferences  of  the  Biblical  narratiye  are  by  some  included  in  the 
primary  laws  laid  down  for  matter,  special  proyision  haying  been  then  made 
for  these  miraculous  occurrences.  Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  secon* 
dary  causes,  supernatural  agency  has  operated  on  the  uniyerse  only  at  two 
epochs ;  namely  at  its  first  origin,  and  again  at  the  creation  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  liying  organisms.  The  laws  once  made,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  haye  neyer  been  interfered  with,  and  the  agency  of  the  super- 
natural is  neyer  now  apparent  in  the  world  ;  and  we  are  only  to  infer 
that  it  exists  as  a  sustaining  or  supporting  force. 

This  doctrine  is  certainly  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  direct  superna 
tnral  interference.  It  removes  to  a  much  greater  distance  the  dis 
turbing  idea  of  such  interferences,  yelling  all  direct  operations  oi 
the  first  cause  in  the  primeval  origin  of  things ;  and  leaves  it  to  mankind 
to  investigate  those  laws,  which  have  been  primarily  laid  down,  and  to 
act  according  to  them.  It  leaves  them  no  hope  of  any  supernatural  aid ; 
nor  does  it  countenance  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  the  interest  of  man 
to  seek  such  aid,  instead  of  trusting  entirely  to  natural  means.  The 
doctrine  of  secondary  causes  in  physical  phenomena  is  now  tbe  prevailing 
one  among  mea  of  science,  who  adopt  Christian  beliefs  ,  and  it  is 
compatible  with  a  very  considerable  freedom  of  research  into  nature. 
Would  that  an  equal  degree  of  freedom,  and  an  equally  advanced  mode  ot 
belief  had  prevailed  in  moral  science !  But  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
spiritual  interference  is  so  ingrained  in  the  moral  world,  the  whols 
history  of  Christianity  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  this,  that 
such  a  belief  as  that  of  secondary  causes,  could  find  no  place  in  it. 

But  even  the  doctrine  of  secondary  causes  is  very  far  from  being  a  true 
or  a  satisfactory  one.  How  are  we  warranted  in  saying  that  a  super- 
natural power  sustains  the  operations  of  Nature,  or  even  exists  at  all,  if  we 
never  in  any  case  see  the  slightest  sign  of  its  presence  or  its  action  ? 
If  there  is  never  the  slightest  sign,  in  any  of  the  operations  of  mind  oi 
matter,  of  a  force  different  from  the  natural  forces,  how  cau  w^  %a:%  \ha^ 
raeh  a  force  exists?    The  phrase  i]ia>t  t^<^  'aTiv?«t%^N&  «uA\a\\>A^\i^  va:^^^^ 
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UtDiU  powar,  although  soch  pover  nerei  ioterferet  iu  the  minatett  m 
ilbla  degres  vitL  tLe  natural  pheaomenii,,  is  q^uite  destitute  of     — 
To  austaia  aaftliing  requires  the  eierciEO  o(  an  actiri)  excrane 
uid  this  force,  it  U  allav»d.  wa  nevei  ha.ve  tlie  iligbteal  leoiihle  liga  tt 
Wtien  VG  see  Oijgau  and  Hfdrogea  naite  to  form  water,  or  ob&eiva  tl* 
certain  meotal  emutioas  eicits  within  ns  the  feelings  of  joy,  we  saj  '^ 
sach  effects  are  produced  by  tba  natural  properties  in  tbe  ciiemical  bt 
or  tbe  mental  states.    Tliese  natarol  propertia  or  forces  are  ■  ""  '" 
tbemselves  to  produce  the  rejutt:  and  it  is  a  totally  gratuitou. 
CioQ,  that  there  is  anf  other  force,  any  BBperntttural  agency,  i 
beaeath,  which  enables  them  to  produce  the  eff^t.     It  is  against  aJ 
philosophy  to  ima^ue  Euch  an  additional  force,  of  which  there  is  it 
Blightest  Eign  in  the  phenomeDa  before  us. 

But  beau^  this  negative  Eustaining  force,  the  doctrine  of  SeoDudai 
Causes  asserts  that  supernaturul  agency  was  actively  employed  in  tl 
ereatioa  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.     Horn  it  Bated  not  meztig   * 
as  a  sustaining  force  to  laws  already  iniariably  &iod,  but  actively  iate^- 
fered,  giving  to  matter  new  impulsee,  and  new  forms,  which,  unaided,  it 
eould  never  have  aEsumed.    Men  eaw  that  the  doctrine  of  supernacarst 
interference  could  not  imw  ba  ceceived,  as  it  onue  was,  in  the  phenom^A 
EOinii  on  around  us  at  Dresent.     Ma  one  Uow  imuginCE  tbat  the  developB-'M 
1,  that  tbe  evolution  btbd  ■ftj 
I  mediate  EKpernB.CuTal  caoMk^H 
cion.     nowover  mvEteriaus  a  procesB  may  lie.  and  however  little  we  iiW|fS 
yet  uudcrstaud  it,  we  know  with  absolute  certainty,  that  all  is  done  Of^ 
the  workiugG  of  the  uatura.1  forces,  uever  interfered  with,  never  Baaietadt 
aud  no  pbysiologisC  would  ever  now  think  for  a  moment,  of  aocounCJng 
file  any  vital  actioa,  by  any  other  than  natural  causes.     The  man  who 
would  attribute  the  developemeuC  of  an  organ,  which  we  could  not  yrt 
understand,  to  immediate  supernatural  agency,  wouldbe  thought  olmist   _ 

But  »hat  right  have  «b  to  assert  that  such  supernatural  agency  i 
UEed  in  the  crcatiou  of  living  organisms,  any  more  than  in  the  dovc'~~ 
me nt  and  preservation  of  l£oEe  at  present  eiisCing?  The  only  c 
that  this  is  done,  is  because  it  is  not  yet  uuderGtood,  how  such  wonderU 
□rganiEms  could  first  arise  by  naCnral  forces.  But  they  have  little  fail]! 
in  Nature,  who  thus  presnmB  to  set  hounds  to  hei  powers.  WbU  Mn 
Nature  not  da  1  To  him  who  has  studied  tbe  developement  and  gravth 
of  aliving  organi&m:  who  has  redectedon  the  pbeuomena,  wondrauE  and 
tronscendant  beyond  all  conception,  which  are  there  witnessed;  anj 
reasoning  based  on  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Nature  te 
utterly  valueless.  The  human  being  originates  in  a  single  cull,  so  smaU 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  aaked  eye.  In  this  cell  our  infant  povelt 
of  miuJ  and  body  lie  first  cradled,  and  by  these  powers,  of  which  no  otw 
Attempts  to  deny  the  truly  uatnral  character,  ive  develope  ourselves  i  m 
build  up  our  body  to  its  perfection  of  physical  organisation,  and  we  btdV 
up  no  lens  our  mind,  by  which  we  obtaia  so  botrndjess  an  insight  iutocn^fl 
part  of  the  universe.  Id  tbts  way  we  in  fast  creult  oumdvei;  for  it  U^ 
—  -■■-ally  false  coDception  thu.t  any  external  superuatural  force  aids 


tittle  IB  oai  daTelopement.  Ha  iilio  ccScctB  on  the  cciDCfntcalion  or 
patnra  ia  this  little  primaTf  cell,  aadou  diia  display  of  natural  farces,  in- 
cluding tlie  erulntjon  of  mitid  equiiU;  silk  Lhat  of  bod; — for  die  mind  is 
lUEl  ascBrtiiialy  boilt  up  bj  natural  Soicca  atlbe  body — will  bo  too  mnati 
lost  in  iroodei  at  tbeic  iuSuitf,  to  lenCure  to  iuiLgine  tliat  he  knowa 
ibeir  limits.  Wbac  cau  be  more  Tooderful  or  more  iaaciatable  than 
these  pbenomeua?  How  could  we  ererhave  imagiacd  that  ancb  powers 
resided  in  us  i  in  us  as  a  part  a(  Xaturet  Why  bhould  we  believe  that 
nature  who  can  do  this  unaided,  could  nut  also  unaided  gireori^ui  to  tho 
lie  and  aaimal  life  at  the  beginning  ?  She,  the 
see  at  work,  our  mother,  our  preserver,  our  own 
,  who  has  poversand  inOnite  sublitDitf,  which  no 
tongue  can  ntter,  and  no  miad  conceive ;  in  what  respect  has  she  ever 
failed  to  sacibfj-  our  most  bnnndleu  yeanunga  for  the  mliuite,  that  we 
should  dishonour  ber  thus,  audseek  to  substitute  another  power  for  her 
loo  feeble  energies? 

The  more  wo  rEflect,  the  more  we  study  the  doTelopement  and  Bucces- 
gion  of  animated  iieings,  the  mora  assured  will  become  our  conTiciioo, 
thataU  those  trauBcendflnt  phenomena,  however  iucumprehensible  by  u=  at 
present,  are  owing  entirely  and  absolutely  to  the  natural  forces ;  sod 
that  there  has  been  as  little  snpematural  interference  in  the  ariyin  ^ 
Life,  as  we  now  see  in  its  coniinuunee.  Every  thing  leads  us  to  this  con- 
clusion. We  see  in  the  history  of  the  developement  of  living  beings, 
plantB  and  animals,  the  same  wondrous  marks  of  constant  adlieri'uce  Co 
a  Qied  and  deHnite  plan,  of  the  absolute  obGdience  to  invariable  and 
definite  lavs,  vhioh  we  liad  eierywbere  dse  in  nature.  Several  of  these 
laws  of  organic  structure  havealready  been  made  out;  auoh  as  that  uf  the 
invariable  developemeut  of  tbc  mure  special  from  the  mare  general,  the 
unity  of  type  and  of  functioo,  &c. :  and  it  ia  to  such  researcheg  as  theie, 
and  not  to  that  mU-uanied  piety,  which  contents  itself  with  vagne  wonder 
over  a  first  cause,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  true  and  elevating  conFeplion 
of  tho  wondrous  origin  of  Life.  And  yet  it  ia  deemed  almoat  a  sacrilege, 
to  attempt  to  divest  the  ari<;in  of  life  of  its  supernatural  character,  and 
reduce  it,  as  has  been  done  with  Astronomy,  Geology,  TKal  Force,  &c,,  to 
a  natural  and  conceivable  form,  Sudi  an  attempt  ou  the  contrary  is  most 
admirable  ;  and  the  author  uf  the  "Vestiges  of  the  Kalural  History  of 
Creation  "  descrres  our  warm  gratitude  for  bis  endeavour,  however  im- 
perfect ali  sDSh  Endeavours  must  jet  be,  to  show  how  Life  lould  possibly 
have  originated,  and  gradually  ascended  through  the  scale  of  being,  with- 
out sapernataral  interference-  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  did 
doso,  although  it  maj'  take  centuries  of  the  most  patient  research  to  tell 
us  lioa.  The  idea  of  supernatural  interference  paralyses  al)  science ; 
unless  we  have  natural  phenomena  to  analyse,  all  one  reasonings  are  a 
vanity  and  a  delusion:  and  the  preconceived  belief  in  such  interference 
has  ever  acted  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  with  an  explanation  which 
IS  no  eiplanation,  and  la  oppose  the  progress  of  earnest  and  devout 
enquiry. 

Hot  did  w 
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to  attempt  to  satisff  by  ths  rontina  ansners  of  sapernaturaliim,  u  to 
arieac  the  uoarse  of  Ibe  spherei.  The  geoeral  ansirer  to  the  qnestiDD  of 
the  Ongin  of  Life,  is,  "ve  were  crsuced  by  Bupernataral  interfereDce. 
An  arbitrary  will,  by  ita  interraptieu  to  Cbe  Laws  uf  Nature,  caused  na  to 
came  into  existear^e,  and  to  assume  tbia  form  for  certiiia  pUTposes."  Tha 
problem  of  Life  were  iadeed  a,  hopeless  one,  if  sucb  vaa  the  case.  But 
the  niiturnl  answer  to  these  que<>lions  <s  rerjr  diS'eront.  '■  We  came  into 
being  according  to  Gxed  and  definite  lavs,  as  truly  natural  ajid  indepsa- 
dent  in  their  actions,  as  those  which  make  the  tvo  elements  unite  to 
form  water.  Wo  exist,  bacaa^a  our  eiistence  was  a  necessary  remit  of 
tbe  pragroBsive  tendency  of  Nature ;  there  is  nothia|r  arbitcary,  notbing 
sunerailural,  in  our  life.  We  are  not  remoFed  by  any  snch  impBiiablt 
gulph  from  the  rest  of  the  inanimate  universe  ;  all  beinj^i  and  all  things 
are  bound  together  in  one  chain  ot  intariable  natural  causation,  of  which 
we  learn  thelmks  one  by  onewith  adTancing  knowledge.  Wb  do  not  in- 
deed see  all  these  links,  nor  can  we  yet  conceiTe  how  it  was  possible  br 
the  natural  forces  to  gite  origin  to  Ufa  ;  bnt  ererytliing  we  obsorya  aronod 
us,  all  onr  progress  in  knowledge,  clears  up  mare  and  more  oF  (bii 
mystery,  and  we  lire  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  tbe  ctue  will  nt 
bo  (oond  to  tbe  labyrinth ;  that  some  Que  will  yet  be  able  to  unite  together 
tbe  broken  links  of  tho  chain  of  life,  and  to  show  tbe  natural  conneellen 
which  exists  between  all  liriag  beings."  That  there  are  numberles*  in- 
dications of  such  a  connection,  is  nadonbted  ;  the  unity  of  type  between 
the  organs  of  different  animals  ;  the  resemblance  of  the  embryos  of  tbe 
bigher  animals  to  permiDeut  forms  in  thescile  below  them ;  thewon- 
derfnl  manner  in  which  the  different  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  and  plants 
are  connected  together  by  their  lowestforms.  which  are  eridentlf  of  a 
transitional  character,  passing  otst  from  one  group  into  another ;  all 
tliBsa  wondrous  and  interesting  indications  are  the  keys  ciyen  lu  by 
NIature.  to  solve  ths  problem  of  Life  ;  and  we  may  Ibel  certain  that  looo 
keys  will  not  be  gireu  in  rain.  The  deeper  insight  a  man  has  into  tbSH 
phenomena,  tbe  stronger  grows  bis  conviction,  that  a  natural  chain  bind* 
all  together :  and  Curier  asked  "  why  should  not  organic  life  some  day  ban 
its  Newton?"  This  at  tease  is  absolutely  certain,  that  he  who  attribute* 
them  toBuperaataral  interference,  does  nothing  on  earth  to  help  us  in  tbe 
matter.  At  what  eiacC  point  was  supernatural  interference  used!  to 
what  extent  did  it  deranie  the  natural  forces  ?  Unless  he  can  also  mt 
Uiis,  he  in  fact  says  nothing.  Men  like  Oven,  Oken,  Qoetbe,  Out 
ore  tbe  Gal  liens  of  the  scienoa  of  organic  life  ;  and  the  results  of  tbeiri 
coTcries  will  as  irresistibly  banish  the  idea  of  supernatural  ii '  '  ~ 
from  that  field  of  knowledge,  as  did  those  of  Galileo  in  die  i 
raoTomeots  of  the  splieres.  All  of  on  will  yet  feel  to  whom  o 
are  due,  and  what  inquirers  hare  pursued  the  true  path  tea  nobler  relig 
conception  of  the  mystery  of  onr  Life. 

Thus  it  must  ultimately  be  conceded,  although  it  may  take  < 
bofore  we  can  conceive  haw  it  could  take  place,  that  the  Origin 
I^ToIution  of  Life  are  as  absolutely  independent  of  supernatural  interfM*' 
eace,  as  wa  now-a-dayi  see  its  continuance  to  be.    It  ia  true  that  wi ' 
mo  parallel  atpresent  toanyauclniliciiomaQa.a&(.Vi»iT\^.\irflite; 


in  Uving  beings  spring  from  similar  parents,  and  from  such  alone ;  and 
this  it  i8«  that  makes  the  problem  so  excessiyely  difficult,  and  forms 
at  present  an  absolute  bar  to  our  imagination.  But  still  less  have  wo 
any  parallel  to  anything  approaching  to  supernatural  interference ;  of 
that  we  haye  not  the  shadow  of  a  sien  in  the  present  day ;  and  were  it  ^ 
not  for  recorded  examples  of  such  mterference,  which  are  innumerable  y 
among  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  would  never  even  think  of 
resorting  to  such  an  explanation.  The  question  is  just  this ;  whether  is 
it  more  probable  that  supernatural  agency  has  been  used,  a  thing  which 
we  haTO  found  in  eyery  other  department  of  science  to  be  an  absolute 
error,  full  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  human  progress ;  or 
^at,  in  this  case,  as  in  myriads  of  others,  too  low  and  dmading  an  esti- 
mate has  been  taken  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  we  haye  arrogantly 
presumed  to  settle  the  limits  of  her  actions  ?  We  cannot  forsooth  under- 
stand how  unaided  Nature  could  giye  origin  to  life ;  and  therefore  we 
take  it  upon  ourselyes  dogmatically  to  assert  that  she  could  not.  What 
do  we  know  of  what  she  can,  and  what  she  cannot  do  ?  At  the  very 
least  any  impartial  mind  would  confess  his  own  ignorance  on  this,  as  yet 
in8crutaJ>le,  subject;  and  reverentially  enquire  how  much  this  almighty 
Nature  is  capable  of  effecting,  before  he  comes  to  so  rash  a  conclusion. 
Of  what  value  on  so  difficult  a  question  are  the  judgments  of  those,  who 
know  so  little  of  truth,  that  they  do  not  see  the  invariability  of  the  lan^ 
that  operate  around  us  at  present  ?  Who  do  not  perceive  that  the  laws 
of  the  seasons,  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  are 
exactly  as  fixed  as  those  of  Chemistry?  Who  would  desire  a  supernatural 
interposition  to  send  fine  weather,  and  yet  see  the  folly  of  imploring  such 
aid  to  build  a  house  or  to  cleanse  a  city  ?  And  yet  these  errors  are' looked 
upon  as  signs  of  a  religious  mind,  and  anyone  who  would  earnestly  seek 
to  show  how  mistaken  and  daneerous  they  are,  is  treated  as  a  enemy  to 
his  race.  Oh  mother  Nature,  thou  knowest  a  very  different  religion !  thou 
who  invitest  all  enquiry  and  stiflest  none ;  whose  great  book  is  ever  open 
to  all  our  race  alike,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times ;  in  whose  mighty 
bosom  all  thy  children  are  impartially  embraced,  portions  of  thee,  and 
sharing  in  thy  infinite  sublimity ;  who  workest  ever  onwards,  evolving 
in  thy  course  endless  worlds  and  forms  of  being,  all  bound  together  in  thv 
own  perfect  fashion,  the  subject  for  the  research  and  adoration  of  all 
ages. 

From  the  conviction  that|all  the  phenomena  we  see  around  us  at 
present,  are  of  an  invariably  natural  character,  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Oriffin  of  Life,  however  incomprehensible  it  stiU  is  to  us,  was  also  en- 
tirely natural,  is  but  a  step ;  and  it  is  but  one  step  further,  to  exclude 
entirely  the  idea  of  supernatural  interference  in  the  primeval  Origin  qf 
Matter.  It  is  indeed  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  infinity  of  matter 
as  the  natural  origin  of  life.  We  see  that  matter  exists  at  present  per- 
fisetly  independently ;  it  has  its  own  invariable  laws  of  action  and  of  being, 
and  when  we  seek  further,  we  find  that  it  is  absolutely  indestructible ; 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  infinite.  And  iif  we  follow,  here  as  else- 
where, the  only  true  guiding  principle  of  \Ti<^vt^^  \i'dccBk!^^>  v^  *^^''^'*''^ 
fi9m  what  weueto  fphat  we  do  not  see,  "we  m\t&\i  ^\i<(^M^^  V^sAi^  ^ 


inSnite ;  that  ereifpartlde  we  sfe  sroaad  nt  has  existed  snd  irill  ad 
through  all  eternity.  What  conceivable  reason,  eieept  blind  audioril 
ha,Te  ire  for  imyotbereDaclaEidD?  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  loi 
created  umttec  is  a  totall;  baseless  hypcthei is,  not  founded  on  a  iliadi 
of  reason.  There  is  not  the  sUgliteat  analog  in  its  faiDur,  and  it  n 
'  merely  conceived,  vhen  human  reason  was  in  its  infancy  ;  when  ( 
coanectlcn  between  the  brain  and  tlie  mrnd  was  not  known  ;  ai^  vll 
every  new  form  given  by  the  hand  of  man  to  matter  vas  ragoely  tens 
a  creation.  We  now  know,  that  sneh  a  thing  as  creation  never  tat 
place  at  present ;  that  no  now  dement  Is  ever  introduced  by  extraaM 
poirer.  nor  do  the  laivs  of  one  part  of  thounivsrso  erer  bend  or  alter  a 
iocn,  in  obedienee  to  an;  other  part. 

filiy  do  we  say  that  mind  ii  more  iofinite,  more  noble,  or  ma 
powerful,  than  matter?  that  it  can  creMe  matlor.give  it  lawsand  bai 
it  to  its  purpose?  Alas !  oar  race  has  paid,  and  still  pays,  but  ti 
dearly,  for  this  enormous  injnstioe  to  the  one  great  port  of  oar  bei^ 
How  isic  one  whit  more  conceivable  that  mind  should  be  iufiniee,  tin 
that  matter  should  be  ed  7  Nay,  it  is  rather  infinitely  less  EonGei*ab)i 
and  white  we  ean  give  no  passible  reason  for  matter  not  being  isfinM 
but  are  forced  to  come  to  that  eonelusion  if  m  attend  to  nature  ;  're  N 
un  the  other  hand  Bnd  no  possible  reason  in  nature  why  mind  shooU  1 
infinite,  but  are  forced  by  the  study  af  nature  to  the  conctosiaa  that  it: 
not  so,  Mind  is  a  living;  eesenoe,  and  all  life  is,  from  the  very  Grst  ooni 
tions  of  its  existence,  subject  to  change,  and  tlioreforc  to  deatA.  Mind 
troosient,  being  absolutelf  inseparable  t^om  transient  fonas  of  matlM 
and  is  not  a  force  alien  from  the  rest  nf  Nature,  but  an  entirely  oadtn 
one  inseparably  linked  with  the  rest  in  mutual  mterdependence. 

Hb  who  has  studied  the  progress  of  Physiology,  cannot  but  be  stmc  _ 
by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  phenomena  in  the  liring  bodjq 
which  mal  to  he  considered  oa  purely  vital,  and  therefore  of  a  kindil. 
totally  removed  from  physical  analogy,  and  from  our  comprebenBJon, 
have  of  late  years  been  sucoessively  shown  to  be  pnrEly  physicat.  Ilia 
the  process  of  Digestion  was  long  thought  to  ba  strictly  vital,  vherMs 
now  it  is  UDiTersally  allowed  to  be  entirely  physical,  taking  place  tucoi- 
dins;  tn  tbe  physical  laws  of  Chemistry,  heat,  tic.;  insomuch  that  the 
food,  when  introduced  into  dio  s(omach,must  still  be  regarded  M  Casein 
tially  eilemal  to  the  body,  that  is,  not  yet  forming  a  part  of  the  tissoH. 
In  like  mannmhe  essential  part  of  Respiration,  namely  the  tAking'ia  ol 
Oiygen  and  the  giving  ant  of  Carbonic  acid,  is  regulated  by  Ch* 
entirely  physical  laws  of  the  difTosion  of  gases,  &c.  Nutrition,  also,  H 
tbe  absorption  of  the  food  by  the  blood-vesaels  and  litcteals,  bu  boea 
sLown  to  depend  chiefly  oa  the  physical  laws  of  endosmosis  and  axosiiKait. 
Animal  Hest  w  produced  by  the  diemlcal  unioa  of  Oxygen  and  C  ' 
throughout  the  frame,  and  is  as  ontiiely  a  pliysleal  process,  as  tbe 
ing  of  the  fire  in  the  grate.  Many  more  iusiances  could  be  given,  bn^ 
these  are  Bofflcient  to  show  tho  great  and  signiQoant  fact,  that  the  |~  ^ 
i^ess  of  I'hysiology  is  tending  in  every  direction  to  banish  the  old  *a^ 
---'—  '  -^  nninicliigible  vital  force,  from  the  bodily  economy,  and  a 
intelligible  phyiictd  laws,    "in  law.  lim  iot^  '^kiate  "  ""- 
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fofce  **  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  merely  pioTuional,  to  mean  nothing, 
except  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the  fact, 
TCgarding  which  it  is  nsed.  Gradually  it  is  becoming  apparent  in  num- 
berless instances,  that  the  soHsalled  rital  forces  are  merely  physical  ones 
in  ditguise;  and  this  gives  us  another  key  to  the  great  problem,  the  con- 
nection of  the  organic  with  the  inorganic  world,  and  origin  of  life. 
From  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  direction,  and  from  what  we  may 
infer  from  reflection,  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that  all  vital  pheno« 
mena  are  really  physical ;  that  they  are  really  produced  by  pnysical 
forces,  aotii^  in  certain  new  conditions.  He  who  feels  convinced  of  the 
natural  ori^  of  life,  would  be  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  priori  reasons^ 
K  life  originated  entirely  by  means  of  the  natural  physical  forces,  as  it 
most  indvuutably  did,  all  the  vital  forces  must  have  sprung  out  of  the 
physical  ones ;  and  must  in  fact  be  an  evolution  of  properties  and  forces 
always  existing  in  matter,,  but  lying  dormant,  until  called  fordi  by 
suitfliile  circumstances. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  not  a  movement  of  a  muscle  in 
our  frame,  not  a  thought  or  feeling  in  our  mind,  which  is  not  accom- 
panied and  inseparsfe^ly  connected  i^th  chemical,  mechanical,  and  other 
physical  changes.  Now  what  is  the  connection  between  this  chemical 
and  medbumical  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  thought  and  feeling  on  the 
other?  It  is  easy  to  brand  all  investigations  into  the  connection  of  mind 
and  matter,  such  as  those  of  Leibig  and  others,  with  the  stigma  of 
materialism,  and  to  rest  contented  with  an  explanation  which  is  none ; 
but  such  a  course  leads  just  to  nothing,  like  the  old  doctrine  of  vital 
essence.  Bo  we  consider  it  a  degradation  for  mind,  to  link  and  compare 
it  with  matter  ?  Do  we  think  that  there  is  anything  one  jot  more  ele- 
vated, more  transcendantly  wonderful,  in  a  mental  phenomenon,  that  in 
the  extraordinary  and  infinitely  subtilised  chemical  change  that  accom- 
panies it  ?  Here,  as  in  all  other  speculations,  there  has  been  a  constant 
endeavour  to  vilify  matter ;  but  therein  men  have  merely  shown  that 
the  divine  beauty  of  one  fundamental  part  of  their  nature  is  hid  from 
them.  Their  eyes  are  shut,  their  hearu  are  closed  to  the  wonder  and 
majesty  of  the  material  universe;  they  will  not  take  Nature  as  she 
presents  hersdf  to  us,  with  her  perfect  natural  harmony  of  elements,  but 
prefer  forming  to  themsrives  a  vain  and  distorted  image.  Forsooth,  these 
transoendant  and  inconceivable  chemical  actions  ;  that  wondrous  refine- 
ment and  exaltation  of  physical  forces  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  is  • 
poor  and  contemptible  set  of  phenomena,  unworthy  of  our  most  lofi^ 
thooKhts,  and  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  manifestatioos  tk 
miaiL  But  he  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  physical  religion,  can  make  do 
such  invidious  and  baseless  comparisons ;  he  must  claim  for  matter  exaetly 
an  equal  share  in  our  wonder ;  he  recognises  with  devout  admira£k>n  tbe 
certain  truth,  that  there  is  an  inseparaiSe  connection  and  unity  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  phenomena;  that  instead  of  saying,  for  instance, 
that  an  intricate  problem  was  solved,  or  a  deep  feeling  of  love  or  devotion 
manifested,  through  certain  mental  pmcesses,  it  is  exactly  equoll];  tcuiSH 
to  say  that  they  were  done  by  oettam  tt^ja&gtstfVuftXi  Ob«i!w\^  ^KjoiiiMi^^  ^ 
whom  wondiroos  and  aobtle  chiKasUc  11%  )dia%  «]k  ^^  '^sd^  <gM*y' 
TutTe  IB  a  deep  fallacy  coDuinedm  ihft  owkvoMS!^  «E(ft»M&»a^  ^dn 


■nimal  and  Tegetublo  BUbstaoce  we  Teed  on  "  mpport  life ;"  tbe  hot  I| 
tbat  they  "htcome  life,"  in  other  words  are  converted  into  oursclreit 
and  their  Inherent  tltal  and  Epiritual  proporlieB  are  called  forth. 

Everything  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
other  pbjfllenl  forces  at  work,  are  of  one  nature  nnd  inaeparable  froia  - 
the  mental  phenomena-,  and  that  the  pbjalcal  forces  v' '  ' 
to  be  manlfeBtcd  in  the  aetlone  of  the  briJa,  are  In  som 
manner  endowed  with  self-conBcionsneie.    Matter,  wbei 
of  a  muiicle.  can  contract ;  wbcu  In  (he  form  of  living 
Btancc  lY  can  think.    Thought  \t  in  some  mysteriouH  manner  connectad' 
with  Phoiphonu,  and  must  In  some  way  or  other  be  an  ciallation  and 
refinement  of  properties,  naturally  inherent  ID  that  subetance,  and  jn 
the  other  elements  of  the  brain ;  but  in  what  wny  is  yet  totally  on- 
known.    On  reflection  we  perceive  tbat,  oe  there  is  a  chemical  action' 
attending  erery  mental  proc«sa,juBt  SB  there  ie  one  attendinjrovery     '  ~* 
life,  erer;  change  in  the  mind  mast  be  connected  with  an  exactly  c( 
ponding  change  in  these  chemical  acticus.    There  a  not  a  greater  differ-*' 
ence  between  joy  and  deBp[ur,tbnn  there  Is  between  the  chemical  ctaangr- 
which  accompany  them  ;  and  there  is  an  exactly  equal  beauty  in  tl 
chemical  change  and  the  mental  emotion.    Tbe  thought  or  the  feellnf 
expresBCB  (he  miamng  of  tbe  chemical  changes.    Are  ws  joyliil  t  the 
chemical  change  which  la  taking  place  in  onr  brain,  ia  of  an  eoqi 
nature,  and  faTOUrable  lo  tbe  powers  of  life  and  beaitb  within  nu 
Are  we  EOrrowfnl?  the  chemical  change  is  a  difficult  one,  and  opposeti 
la  these  powers.    The  infinite  Toriet;  oftboughta  and  feelings  are  th* 
cnuBcious  exfires^lons  or  the  equal  infinity  ol  the  processes  of  tbe  or»: 
ganic  chemistry  within  ua.    These  considerations  appear  to  me  b>  )m> 
the  simplest  corollaries  from  what  we  now  know  of  tbe  physiology  of 
nerrone  action ;  and  they  sound  strange  only  from  onr  mistaken  pre* 
fereneo  for  spiritual  liews  of  tbe  nature  of  lil'e. 

When  we  examine  into  the  nistory  of  the  earth,  we  find  every  U 
leading  ns  to  tbe  conviction,  that  natter  existed  long  before  mind;  oi 
other  words,  that  the  simpler  chemical  combinations  existed  long  p 
to  the  more  complex  ones,  which  are  a  comparatively  recent  birtb  a 
time.  The  evolution  of  mind  ia  one  of  tbe  latest  triumphs  orthenaloa 
ral  forces ;  end  if  we  follow  the  true  path  of  induction,  we  are  led  lo; 
tbe  conclusion,  that  so  infinitely  complex  an  essence  could  not  possibly 
have  existed,  except  as  tbe  result  of  myriads  of  ages  of  elatwratioi 
Slowly,  slowly,  on  looking  back  through  (he  interminable  vistas  i 
0«ology,  we  see  Nature  evolvlne  this  her  most  wondious  prodnction 
throughout  (he  series  of  plants  ^bose  lives  are  conifrucliiw)  a  fonndi 
tion  for  the  mental  existence  (which  is  one  of  dalnctiajij  Is  laid 
and  in  the  animal  series,  mind  rises  by  the  nioKt  gradual  etep 
each  of  which  look  probably  millions  of  years  to  surmount  to  tl  _ 
platform  of  bumanity.  We  nay  be  certain  that  ibe^u  wondionB' 
and  inGnitely  protracted  c&brts  are  not  in  vain ;  in  fact,  that  ttitb* 
out  tfais  extraordinary  elaiioration,  mind  cuuld  not  b' 
Ull^  bave  come  into  beingv  und  that  nature  must  hi 
■~T*«ii   aelf-consciousneag.      The   principlt   of   ProijTo 

A  tbe  pWociple  of  Oood,  of  w^h  meaxion  \>aa  ^»»d  \aaAKi  i^ntn^^  <« 
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being  the  inTariable  gnide  of  all  living  action)  seems  to  form  an  inber« 
ent  putt  of  nature ;  and  to  make  the  most  complex  essence  the  origin 
of  all  things  is  completely  to  reverse  the  natural  order.  The  progress 
of  nature  in  the  animated  series,  has  been  shown  by  Yon  Bser  to  be 
always  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special ;  and  thus  the  most 
highly  specialized  and  complex  form  of  life,  namely,  that  of  man,  came 
last  into  existence. 

But  the  Supernatural  in  any  shape  or  form  is  absolutely  inconcdvabh 
by  the  human  mind ;  and  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  has  resulted  in 
inextricable  confusion  and  inconsistencies.  A  mind  without  a  brain ; 
spirit  without  a  substance;  life  without  change,  beginning  or  end; 
personality  without  limitation  of  extent  or  of  consciousness,  uninflu- 
enced by  changes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  yet  full  of  love,  mercy,  and 
tenderness ;  in  short,  every  possible  natural  attribute  has  been  applied 
to  the  Supernatural,  and  yet  every  one  has  been,  in  the  same  breath, 
denied.  It  is  absolutely  and  inexorably  impossible  for  us  to  form  the 
slightest  shadow  of  an  idea  of  a  Supernatural  being ;  we  cannot  really 
conceive  anything  out  of  Nature ;  all  we  possibly  can  do,  is  to  form  an 
aggregation  of  natural  incongruities. 

Thus  then  everything  leads  us  to  the  profound  and  earnest  conviction, 
that  Nature  is  aU  in  all ;  that  there  is  nothing  above,  beneath,  or  be- 
side her;  and  that  to  her  should  be  transferred  all  the  allegiance, 
which  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  Supernatural.  This  grand  truth 
is  the  foundation  of  modern  thought,  and  is  probably  the  most  import- 
ant conclusion  (next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  population,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  is  insignificant),  to  which  our  race  has 
yet  arrived.  It  is  true  that  it  is  but  partially  and  dimly  seen  as  yet ; 
but  gradually  and  gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the  world,  and  every 
new  revelation  of  the  book  of  Nature  tends  to  engrave  it  deeper  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Natural  Religion,  that  mighty  faith, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  include  the  whole  human  family,  and  before 
which  scepticism  and  differences  of  creeds  shall  all  alike  disappear. 
He  who  has  once  clearly  seen  the  impassable  gulph  which  divides  the 
Natural  from  the  Supernatural,  and  the  infinitely  greater  reality  and 
transcendant  beauty  of  the  former,  possesses  ever  after  a  profouna 
reverence  and  absolute  reliance  in  Nature,  that  nothing  can  shake. 
She  can  do  all,  she  can  solve  everj  mystery ;  and  he  who  has  faith  in 
her,  shall  never  be  deceived.  We,  her  loftiest  children,  are  indeed  full 
of  ignorance  and  weaknesses ;  bat  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  a  sor- 
row, not  a  perplexity  among  us,  of  which  she  does  not  hold  the  keys, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  consolation  in  her  mighty  '*0€om.  The  life 
of  many  of  us  may  seem  a  hopeless  riddle,  may  be  fraught  with  sorrow, 
disappointment,  poverty  or  disease,  doubt,  imbecility,  or  degradation, 
but  she  will  clear  up  all  at  last ;  she  who  has  an  equal  and  impartial 
love  for  all,  and  for  whom  nothing  exists  in  vain. 

Natural  Religion  is  the  one  and  only  true  religious  belief,  which  has 
ever  existed  on  this  earth.  It  is  separated  by  a  far  broader  line  o( 
demarcation  from  all  the  various  forms  ol  ^  upernaturalism,  than  any 
of  these  are  from  each  other.    The  progress  of  religious  bdief  has  ooft* 
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■btod  In  Umiling  more  and  murcthoiullqcncc  of  the  Sapcrnatunl,  | 
■dmitling  more  and  more  that  of  Nature :  bo  that  tho  religion,  i"^ ' 
coal^aed  least  of  tho  immediate  ageocj  of  tlie  Supernatiiral,  and 
natural  truth,  was  the  beat.    But  the  ver;  alightcst  ehadov  of  a 
oeption  untie  BapGrDaturBl  ipolls  the  harmony  of  Natoie,  mixes  W* 
HGir  IncTilably  in  all  our  vieirs  ot  life,  anil  Is  absolutely  inconsEitoft 
with  Natural  Kuligion.     In  the  latter,  the  very  fli-sl  am!  rutidameiiW| 
lielief  IB,  tliiit  there  is  not,  never  was,  and  novsr  am  be,  anything  — 
of  Nature ;  anything  which  ia  not  itself  n  part  o(  tho  mighty  whi 
subject  like  the  others  to  the  natural  laws  of  cxiatenee,  acting 
being  acted  upon  by  all  the  rest  ef  Nature ;  and  that  the  chief  end 
onr  life  ia  to  study  her  laws  and  live  aocurding  to  them. 

Tliii  la  the  great  truth  to  wliiah  nil  mudcro  thought  has  he 
iug ;  which  ia  now  heooming  widely  spread  over  a  great  pai 
drilized  world,  and  which  lius  formed  the  leudiag  idea  of  mo 
profound  liiiolieri'  of  Ute  times  both  la  this  country,  und  ailll 
tba  Continent ,-  the  trnth  wbicli  is  embodied,  under  vuriutis  shapes 
designations,  in  (ho  Eutienaiism  of  Qermany,  tlie  Secularism  Of 
oouBtry,  and  othui'  ^ei^ts,  all  of  wliich  are  eaacntially  thi  —  ~ 
least  differ  only  nn  trilling  polDts,  are  All  rooring  in  the  i 
and  will  ullimatcly  fuse  iato  ouo  great  and  united  whole  . 
truth,  wliieli  is  liranded  hy  the  name  of  Atheism  and  InSdelity  by  fta 
adrocatesflf  tliCBUpernatucol  lieliefa,  who  forget  that  the  question  ta 
no  longer  whether  a  man  have  or  have  not  a  deep  and  itttUd  tiUgumi 
btUif,  but  whether  he  believe  ui  supernatural  religion  or  ia  Nature. 
Those  whabelieTsln  the  BiiperiiatUTBl,deny  the  adequacy  of  the  paws*' 
of  Nature,  and  dethrone  ber  from  her  aovereign  anay  over  thennivcmi 
and  our  hearts ;  which  Natural  Beligion,  on  the  other  hand.  devoDtl|^ 

acknowledges.    Let   us  not  deceive  ourselves;  we  cannot 

moHters.     Belief  in  God  a  disbelief  in  Nature. 

To  no  faith  is  the  term  "InQdelitj  "  less  applicable  than 
BaligioD  1  and  those  who  are  convinced  of  its  certun  truth,  slioald 
ject  with  a  lofty  indignation,  the  application  of  such  u  torm  tu  t' 
faith— the  nohleat,  the  sublimest,  that  the  world  hax  ever  known. 
is  a  faith  whose  foandatiouB  are  broad  and  deep  as  Nature  herself, 
which  cannot  be  BhaUcn.  Wheu  once  It  becomes  Fairly  cstabl' 
among  mankind,  religious  scepticism  wilt  disappcoi'. 

It  ia  a  striking  anomaly,  and  one  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
the  unsoundness  of  superoatnralism,  that  lis  very  Qrst  positioni, 
aow  when  it  has  existed  so  long,  should  be  capable  of  absolute  donlaL 
A  great  deal  of  misery  is  caused  by  the  dilTerciicc  of  religioas  opinlou, 
and  tlie  want  of  unanimity  on  the  very  flrst  principles  of  belief.  TheM 
■nbappy  religicus  differences  separate  aotion  from  nation,  and  stuiA 
llko  a  spectral  barrier  in  the  mii^t  even  of  onr  social  and  family  drelail 
■0  that  there  Is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  us,  who  has  not  snflered  boa 
this  caaso.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Supernatural  is  tokan 
Air  the  utandard  of  truth,  instead  of  Nature.  When  Nature  aholl  b^ 
amae  iha  aniversal  elandard,  no  ooi!  w\\\  be  s^le ta  Qb^ecttolt ;  tbrM 
jgfMMa  regard  Nature,  even  inlbe  nioa(.  aw^e^'i'ivB.X  la^wift^,  ^^!mi^: 
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perceiving  her  infinite  perfection.  Ko  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  find 
the  slightest  flaw  in  Nature ;  and  even  those  who  seek  most  to  exalt 
the  Supernatural,  and  to  limit  the  powers  of  Nature,  are  lost  in  wonder 
and  adnuration  when  they  consider  any  of  her  phenomena.  No  man 
can  by  any  possibility  utterly  disbelieve  in  Nature ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  the  supernatural,  which  is  not  uttorhf 
disbelieved  in  by  immense  numbecs  of  mankind ;  especially  by  those 
whose  powers  of  perceiving  truth  have  been  more  cultivated  by  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  who  have  been  freed,  in  whatever  manner,  from 
the  foscinatlng  influence  of  the  supernatural,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Natural  Beligion  should  be  spread,  as 
widely,  as  universally,  as  possible ;  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  over 
the  whole  globe.  There  is  nothing  which  would  have  a  more  powerftil 
effect  in  drawing  all  of  us  nearer  to  each  other,  and  awakening  our 
hearts  to  a  common  human  sympathy,  than  having  one  universal  form 
of  religion.  Nothing  at  present  more  divides  nations  than  the  dUTerent 
forms  of  supernatural  faith ;  and  there  can  never  be  a  true  reconcilia- 
tion until  these  be  laid  aside,  and  we  be  united  in  one  great  Natural 
Beligion,  whose  infallibility  all  men  will  allow,  for  Nature  is  one  and 
the  same  over  the  whole  globe. 

This  great  consummation  seems  indeed  far.,  very  fiEtr,  distant  at  pre- 
sent, when  Natural  Beligion  is  still  in  its  Infancy ;  when  various  forms 
of  Supernatural  Belief  are  dominant  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
But  their  supremacy  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality ;  for  already  their 
hold  upon  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  is  very  much 
shaken.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be 
said  to  be  generally  prevalent ;  it  is  rare  in  these  oountries  to  see  an 
educated  man,  at  least  among  the  lai^,  who  beUeves  in  it.  Over  the 
whole  continent  it  may  be  said,  that  Christian  beliefs  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  chiefly  confined  to  the  least  educated  class,  in  whom  they  have 
usually  the  form  of  a  gross  superstition.  In  our  own  country  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  is  very  large,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  great  miy'ority  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans 
in  our  large  towns  are,  I  believe,  of  this  number.  A  vciy  large  por- 
tion also  of  the  educated  classes,  especially  of  the  generation  which  is 
now  springing  up,  either  doubt  or  totally  disbelieve  in  it.  Many  of 
our  cn^eatcst  living  writers  and  thinkers  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Christian  theory  of  life ,  and  there  are  oomparatively  few  of  them, 
who  can  be  called  orthodiuL 

A  large  number  of  these  various  dasaee  agree  in  r^'ecting  the  author«- 
ity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  differ  in  several  points  with  regard  to  their 
limitation  of  the  supernatural.  Some  admit  the  existence  of  a  super- 
natural being,  a&d  of  a  supernatural  lite  for  man,  after  the  completion 
of  his  natural  one,  while  others  denv  this,  and  believe  in  nothing 
beyond  Nature.  I  feel  deeply  convinced  that  all  will  ultimately 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  mu&t  b^ 
wholly  and  entirely  laid  aside ;  Mid.  tYiTiA.  \\.  Sa  Voij^RRsK^J^^Vss.  '^sj^'^^ 
rmt  contented  in  any  other  form  ol  \>^\^l  VXi'MJl  «*\i^<^l  Tiatess^  "^ 


We  sre  parte  of  Nature,  living  in  hei'  and  throug:h  her,  and  ire  csaasl^ 
go  beyond  bee  ia  tbe  ellghtest  diigree,  without  fuliiug  into  Che  cieateit . 
iDconKistendes.  and  rorfeiclag  tbe  happiness  and  virtue  oF  our  lives.      ^^ 

But  although  there  are  EOme  differences  in  the  opinions  of  thoGsffbi^ 
disBent  fram  tbe  Christian  beliefs,  all  are  agreed  as  to  this  great  fanda^ 
mental  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  from  onrselres  and  from  progrs&siTft,j 
hnman  ealighteniueat,  that  we  are  to  derive  our  rctigiuns  convictioiiSi, 
and  not  from  aoy  post  antbority.  Every  iima  must  form  for  bimEelf , 
bis  owD  opinions  oa  the  great  subjects  of  the  meaning  and  end  of  lilb, 
Whatever  principles  of  moral  conduct,  or  whatever  views  of  life  onfl 
deatb  may  lie  advanced,  must  address  themselves  to  the  moral  seaat 
and  reason  of  each  iudividaal,  and  l>e  tested  by  them  -,  and  not  nrged' 
upon  us  as  articles  of  bliad  faith,  backed  by  the  promises  of  inSniltt, 
rewards  and  puDisbments.  Such  promises  and  such  threats  corrupt  all .; 
impartiality  of  judgment,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  so  ^-''— 
a  twing  as  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  a  judge,  a  legislator,  i 
the  truth  or  falsebeod  of  IJie  various  tbeories  of  life,  natural  or  Btl_ 
natural,  brought  before  ns;  aod  should  be  addressed  with  beSHii 
IS  if  we  were  criminate  at  the  bar,  or  slaves  itIio  hi 
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to  do  nothing  but  listen  and  obey.  The  laws  for  our  guidance  aro  uo^ 
ready  made  to  our  hands,  but  are  to  be  discovered  only  by  our  owiTi 
virtue  and  patient  icvestigati on.  Each  individual  isiesponsiblcto  the  , 
rest  of  Nature  tor  his  opinions  and  actions,  but  to  no  other  power  ' 
whatsoevijr  ;  and  the  punishments  or  rewards  consequent  on  theaa  are 
always  purely  natural,  and  eiactly  proportional  to  their  deserts ;  ami, 
moreover  are  open  to  our  investigatioa  and  thorough  comprehenaloo,  J 
Many  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural  views,  aro  re?  , 
strtuned  from  mabing  known  their  opinions,  an  iiccouiit  of  the  intolet- . 
ance  with  which  these  are  regarded ;  an  intoleruiice  which  only  twclTO^ 
years  ago,  tbrew  Mr.  Hotyoake  and  others  whose  noble  exertions  and 
self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  Natural  Beiigiun  will  yet  be  giatefnlly  ;^ 
recognised  by  all,  into  prison  for  openly  expressing  their  disbelief  I^, 
the  current  supematurtd  doctrines.  So  many  of  u^  are  dependent  o^ 
the  goodwill  of  others  for  our  subsistence,  so  many  are  afraid  of  pnblfaf^i 
opinion,  that  the  mi^t  deeply  ctierished  conviutions  are  often  *vp^. 
pressed;  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  waaji 
bave  laid  aside  the  Christian  theory  of  Vile.  Religious  intolerance  Ir 
the  most  vehement  of  all  in  this  country,  with  Che  exception  of  Bexual,, 
intolerance ;  and  both  feelings  cause  a  great  deal  of  misery,  and  arSj 
opposed  to  that  true  sympathy  and  mntnai  rGvereu[:c  which  should  exict. 
between  ull  men.  It  is  one  of  the  TCty  first  principles  of  religion  that' 
we  should  honour  and  love  our  fellows,  and  listen  with  reverence  tual|, 
tbdr  consdentions  opinions,  however  imperfect  they  may  appear  ~  ~     ~~ 


All  real  convictions  are  sacred,  and  must  be  rooted  profonndlj 
In  tbe  life  of  the  individual ;  and  therefore  sbouldbc  dealt  with  as  car^'- 
fully  and  us  reverentially  as  possible.  Any  form  of  belief,  which  allowB; 
a  man  to  regard  with  irreverence  his  fellow  beings,  or  to  think  him'-'  ' 
entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  either  morally  or  intetlectnallj, « 
.  aot possibly  be  a  (rue  one. 
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Those  wbo  embiaoe  the  Beligion  of  Nature  shoTild  sedTilously  en* 
deaTOor  to  avoid  this  intolerance  and  irreverence.  Love  and  reverence 
for  man  shoold  form  their  first  moral  principle  :  and  they  should  never 
allow  any  difference  of  religious  opinion  to  interefere  with  these  feelings, 
whatever  others  may  do.  Man  is  the  most  exalted  manifestation  of 
Nature,  and  thus  the  highest  object  of  reverence  to  him,  who  is  imbued 
with  natural  religion.  He  stands  infinitely  higher  than  any  of  our 
beliefs,  and  should  command  our  deepest  reverence. 

But  they*  who  adopt  the  natural  faith,  should  not  only  reverence  others, 
but  resolutely  assert  their  own  title  to  a  like  reverence  in  return. 
Bdieving  that  their's  is  the  one  and  only  true  religion,  and  that  the 
most  vital  interests  of  us  all  are  bound  up  in  its  universal  diffusion,  they 
should  claim  for  it  a  due  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Every  measure 
should  be  taken  to  uplift  Natural  Religion  and  its  adherents  from  their 
still  unacknowledged  and  degraded  position  ;  and  to  enable  every  individual 
who  adopts  these  beliefs  to  avow  them  openly,  and  to  defend  and 
endeavour  to  advance  them,  without  being  treated  with  intolerance  by 
his  neighbours.  The  worshippers  of  Nature  should  demand,  that  their 
faith  be  received  by  society  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  forms  of 
supernatural  religion  are  at  present — ^namely,  as  the  conscientious 
religious  convictions  of  a  larffo  and  powerful  body  of  men,  who  have  a 
right  to  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows.  There 
is  nothing  that  Natural  Religion  requires  more  in  the  present  day  than 
to  define  its  principles,  and  to  tmUe  its  efforts ;  and  to  gain  for  itself  a 
recogtiiaed  plaee^  and  a  name  which  shall  be  able  to  protect  its  followers 
from  oppression  or  religious  intolerance.  A  Boman  Catholic  does  not 
hide  his  religious  convictions,  neither  does  a  Jew,  nor  a  Dissenter ;  and 
their  opinions,  although  disapproved  of,  are  listened  to  and  socially  recog- 
nised ;  and  Natural  Keligion  should  not  rest  till  its  tenets  be  equally 
recognised,  and  all  its  adherents  be  able  to  speak  as  openly  and  as  proudly 
of  t&ir  cherished  convictions.  To  effect  this,  they  who  have  laid  aside 
the  supernatural  beliefs,  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  combine  as  much 
as  possible  their  strength ;  to  make  common  cause  for  mutual  protection 
ana  support,  in  the  same  way  as  other  religious  bodies.  They  should 
endeavour  to  get  one  general  name,  which  shall  include  all  the  different 
sects :  and  unite  under  that,  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  and  recognised  body 
in  the  state,  which  could  command  the  respect  of  society,  and  protect 
from  religious  intolerance  its  adherents. 

I  believe  that  if  this  were  done,  and  that  if  all  those,  who  have  laid 
aside  Christianity,  were  to  disclose  ^eir  beliefs,  and  to  come  forward  as 
the  supporters  of  a  new  and  natural  faith,  (in  the  noble  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Thomas  Garlyle, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  many  others  have  acted,)  they  would  form  t/ie  most 
powerftU  of  all  existing  religious  bodies  ;  including  the  great  majority  of  the 
educated  classes  on  the  Continent,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  in  this 
country.  Not  until  an  earnest  religious  movement  oih  public  kind  has 
been  made,  can  we  expect  that  society  will  treat  with  becoming  reverence 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  e&tabU&bft!l\%vk!^^!SG&.^  ^^- 
we  dio  not  speak  openly,  earnestly^  asxdi  ^^^ouxVs^  ^\  wa  OTa>^ssw«sossa»iv 


1  learcely  hope  that  out  aetghboBrs  «iU  vinr  tlun  with  due 

With  TBjcard  to  tfaenaine  by  which  these  TiawBBhonU  be  deaignsted.I 
would  hninbly  submit  that  the  term  "  ^'itaraJ  Beligioa"  should  ka 
adopted.  Thare  is  something  cold  aad  oninTiting  in  the  *ord«  lUtioB- 
alism  and  ^eFuloiJEra,  which  do  not  seam  to  me  moieoTer  M  upreu  H 
well  the  peculiar  character  of  the  belief.  The  term  Natural  Beligion 
showi  itE  real  foundatioD,  namelj,  on  Nature,  and  Natuiu  alone:  and 
tbrowc  it  into  strong  contrast  vith  all  the  variam  forms  of  snpematuial 
belief.  MotBorer  the  word  "Jleligion"  is  inwardly  d<  '  "  '  "  " 
is  a  Diune  to  which  the  noblest  feelings  of  hamanit 
secr&Ced;  which  hot  been  hallowed  by  the  virtues,  t     _  . 

heroic  deAtfax.  of  many  of  the  most  gloiioaa  characters  in  bistoty  ;  «hid|  \ 
has  filled  man's  breasts  with  that  Inroic  seir-deTotian  that  makes  them  | 
nndergo  all  trials  and  priTatioas,  to  do  that  which  their  conBCienee  t^ 
them  is  right;  which sandi  men  to  tba wilderness  to  coniert  the  heathen, 
and  to  the  deatb-bed,  osd  the  haunts  li  crime  and  pestilence,  to  mcconr 
and  comole  theii  SBlering  fcUaw-beings — oh  may  ilug  uame  and  all  tbe 
deront,  exraeit,  and  lovingfedrngs  it  breathes,  sink  into  the  minds  of  all 
of  US,  aad  nay  the  followers  of  NaCuml  Religion  be  animitCed  by  ft  no  less 
eiaJlad  mMliuaiasta  I  The  name  of  Natural  Religion  eipresses,  that  tbe 
beliefs  it  represents,  aze  but  a  continoaCJon  of  the  relinons  progress  of  tha 
lace ;  a  progress  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  Uie  birth  of  history . 
and  will  advance  till  tboend.  It  designates  the  contiDned  aspirations  oC 
monkiod  to  the  Tme,  the  Good,  :atA  the  BeaDtifol  ;  and  their  devoDt  and  ' 
eDthasiasCic  senEe  of  theii  duty  lo  follow  and  defend  them,  at  all  risltt,  I 
aad  with  all  sacrifices.  | 

Whatever  opinions  wO  adopt,  or  whatever  hopes  we  entertain  of  iheif 
effeac  on  human  life,  let  ue  not  fall  into  that  fatal  error,  which  is  ia- 
f[rained  into  all  the  forms  of  supernatural  belief ;  namely,  that  of  atbribn' 
luig  Co  human  blindness  or  depravity,  aod  uot  to  their  own  imperfect 
syBtams,  tbe  continued  eiistenoe  of  evils,  which  these  sjstoms  ate  impo- 
tent to  lem^y.  The  proof  of  tbe  truth  of  any  system  iB  its  being  fonnd 
really  to  care  human  ilia — not  its  asserting  that  it  can  cnre  tbam ;  jost 
as  the  only  sign  of  the  real  fffii;iency  of  the  physician  is  the  reMoration 
of  his  patient's  health.  Till  the  evils  have  been  eared,  in  fact,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done ;  no  sofferine  has  been  relieved,  and  thet«  has 
been  nothing  but  an  ostentatioui  talk,  which  to  the  physidsn,  whoH 
whole  and  sole  object  is  the  hapjunass  of  his  patient,  not  his  awn  vain-  _ 
glory,  is  absoltuely  valueless.    If  he  has  produced  a  cure,  ha  n  content,  1 

.>■„„.    l.,i.i l: : r... — -■  wajit  of  skill ;  End  IS  f«,- J 

s  hy  laying  the  blame  on 

If  WD  try  by  tjiese  tests  the  truth  of  any  scheme  for  Che  satisfaetoi; 
increase  of  human  virtue  and  happinen,  we  must  recognise  that  hitherto 
ail  snob  schemas  hare  been  a  mere  deluBioD ;  that  hitherto  there  hu 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  "  saving  ^ih,"  as  a  religions  or  mora]  syttBtn. 
whichhad  the  power  ndeqnalaly  to  contend  with  hmnan  er'-      — '  '■'""*  ' 
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iobe  pauoeas,  and  in  laying  theUame  not  upon  them,  but  npon  manklndt 
has  been  perhapa  tkamost.  miserable  of  ali  inatances  of  toe  mockery  of 
iumaa  wreCofaedBBss. 

Mr.  Malthus  was  a  dergymaa  ;  but  by  hit  discoTery  of  the  principle  of 
poipnlatiott»  he  anconsciously  gave  the  most  fatal  blow  it  had  ever 
0eoeif«d«  to  the  reliffion  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  By  showing  the 
radical  antagonism  between  food  and  love,  he  laid  bare  the  real  source  of 
tha  great  mass  of  human  woes»  and  introdnfisd  a  new  element,  namely, 
rcprodnotive  restraint,  into  the  list  of  human  duties  ;  an  element 
which  had  heaii  emitted  hi  all  previons.«ystems»  includiiig  the  Christian 
but  which  is  of  such  incompafaUe  importance,  that  all  the  other  vir- 
tues are,  without  it,  utterly  delusive.  From  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
population,  and  the  great  duty  of  limited^ocreation,  the  Christian  scheme 
is  as  fundamentally  vitiated,  as  every  o6jr  theory  of  virtue  or  progress  ; 
while  its  teachers^  from  want  of  attentimL  to  this  subject,  are  reimered, 
like  our  statesmen,  thoroughly  impotent,  as  far  as  the  main  interests  of 
■Wftkiiwl  are  concerned. 

Thegieat  population  difficulty  has  hitherto  rather  proved  the  safo- 
i;uard  of  Christianity,  as  of  marriagia,  by  rendering  abortive  all  schemes 
for  remedying  human  ills  ;  and  has  thus  forced  men  rather  to  cling  to  a 
religion  of  resignation  than  of  hope  and  progress.  But  if,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  this  great  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  means  of  which  I 
have  spoken^  nothing  will  then  operate  so  powerfully  in  effectiDs  a  change 
in  our  religious  beliefo;  for  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
saving  eurselfes  from  these  evils*  is  by  thoroughly  altering  our  sexual 
««l«Ug«.»  o^on..    Without  U.U.  weed.  progr«.  i.  totally  in.- 

On  looking  httsk  upon  the  past  history  of  our  race*  with  reference  to 
tin  action  of  the  law  of  popiuation,  (withent  which,  in  fact,  both  past 
aad  present  history  are  an  isuioluble  riddle,)  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
tQl«cai>ly  well-marked  epochs  of  neoesaary  destructmL,  Ancient  history 
is  pre-eminently  the  epoch  of  the  poaUwa  check,  in  the  shape  of  wars, 
foamnes,  and  infant  mortality.  In  it  the  average  of  life  is  very  short, 
as  it  is  in  all  the  inferior  animals ;  but  the  average  of  health  and 
strength  among  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  neces* 
sary  destruction,  is  very  high,  as  it  is  in  all  undomesticated  animals. 
Modern  history  is  the  epoch  of  the  preventive  and  positive  checks,  in  the  . 
«hape  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  poverty,  and  over-work.  Here  the 
average  of  life  is  higher,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prevaleoce  of  the 
preventive  check,  and  the  increased  power  of  producing  food ;  but  the 
average  of  health  and  strength,  irrespective  of  length  Of  life,  is  much 
lower,  chiefly  from  the  same  causes,  namely,  the  unnatural  celibacy,  and 
the  hard  and  unhealthy  work.  The  Future,  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust, 
^11  be  the  epoch  of  preventive  sexual  intercourse^  by  which  alone  the 
necessary  destruction  can  possibly  be  obviated ;  and  will  be  characterised 
by  universal  independence  in  the  essentials  of  life,  and  by  an  average 
both  of  life  and  of  health  and  strength,  gradually  approaching  nearer 
end  nearer  to  the  natural  one. 

Ko  man  overdid  so  much,  however uncoiAC;Vo\]k!^'^^l^'t^'^'Qi^'^'^^'^^ 
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^ — rr — } 

^^^^TlS  Mr.   Maltlins.     Nothing  eter  threw  into  such   strong  coDtrast  ths 


Is  Mr.   Malchns.     Nothing  ttet  threw  into  such   strong  coDtrast 

paver  of  Nature  en  Che  one  hand,  and  the  impotence  □(  msD  and  tbi 
■apernatural,  when  oppoGBd  to  her,  on  the  other,  as  the  diicorery  of  tht 
prinoiple  of  population.  What  hare  availed  all  our  eflbrta  ajniinsCtiK 
oTerwhelmin^  and  nnseen  lawd  of  Nature?  In  whit  way  Qare  our 
great  msa,  of  whose  acbieveoieats  tbere  has  been  so  miicli  Tftin-glorlou 
tallCi  deserred  the  homage,  the  keru'ififTthip.  which  has  been  paid  Co  them ; 
and  which  has  tended  ao  powerfully  to  divert  atteaCion  from  Che  saprcmaof 
of  Nature,  and  the  horrible  condition  of  the  maBBea  of  mankind!  Wlial 
bare  they  done  forns,  the  poets,  fine  writers,  sculptors,  statesmen,  oratoi«t, 
moralists :  in  whose  liapplaess  and  elevation  forsooth,  we  Ore  Co  find  osr 
own ;  with  whose  over -shadowing  fame  we  are  to  console  onrselTOB  ' 
miseries  ;  to  worship  whom  is  a  snffloienC  privilege  for  Che  rest  of  i 
vulgar  herd  of  mankind?  We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  n»  & 
for  love,  and  they  give  as  a  poetical  or  religions  shadow  of  ic.  Poetry, 
paiatJQg,  arcbltectare,  fine  writing,  oratory,  religtoa,  lo  a  world  plunged 
in  tho  populatiou  horrors,  are  liie  music  in  the  ears  of  a  drawtilng 
man.  They  may  dazzle  our  judgment;  they  may  gild,  but  alas!  they 
cannot  cheat,  our  misery.  Ic  is  the  ntoeatorui of  life,  iC  is  food,  Ian, 
and  leisure  that  are  at  present  chiefly  needed  amotig  us ;  and  till  these 
be  aecored  for  every  hnman  beiog,  man  or  womau,  it  is  orlicde  arai]  to 
talkotthc/uiurun, 

Ic  is  alas  ',  not  dilSculC  for  any  writ«r,  ae  far  as  bis  uxual  condnct  1) 
concerned,  to  win  Cbe  sbort-sig)ited  approbation  of  mauklnd.  All  tbit 
is  needed  is  Co  avoid  Cbe  Beinal  sabjecCs,  and  tacitly  at  least.  If  not  ez- 
preiily,  Co  acqniesce  in  the  Seign  of  seinal  Terror  and  Ignorance,  that 
exists  among  us  ;  hut  to  do  bo  is  only  to  throw  another  stone  Upon  the 
grave  of  human  hopes.  No  real  good  can  at  present  accrue  to  our  race, 
eicepC  by  meeting  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  way,  the  great  lexna: 
difficulcie;,  and  discuEsing  them  openly ;  and  until  this  be  done,  alcbongh 
men  may  apphiud  our  actions,  let  us  not  hope  Chat  we  shall  cbeac  Natoie 
Impotence  atU  a  radical  deltaiveneia  characterise  all  Che  current  views  on 
man  and  society ;  and  must  characterise  all  views,  which  are  not  guided 
by  the   Law  of  Population,  and  based  upon  Preventive  Seiuol  Inter- 
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respected,  society  cauet  remain  in  &  state  or  profound  disorder,  vbi 
ever  iina.nimLty  may  exist  upon  matters  of  minor  importajice. 
order  to  obtain  Ihem,  it  is  neceaaar;  that  tlio  subject  sliouM  be  tt 
in  the  Bame  cari?fut  and  ay stematic  manner,  with  the  same  a' 
to  tlic  rules  of  induction  and  deduction,  as  the  other  at 
not  abandoned,  as  at  present  is  bo  generally  the  case,  merely  tc 
and  popular  discussion.  "If^"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "on  matters  9< 
the  molt  important  on  which  the  human  iotellect  can  occupy  tt3clt,)d 
more  general  agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among  thinkers ;  if  what  hM 
been  pronounced  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind '  is  not  destined  ta  " 
remain  the  oqly  subject  which  FliiloBophy  cannot  succeed  in  rescuing 
from  Empiriusm:  thesameproccsscs  through  which  the  lawsof  many 
iimpler  phenauiena  have  by  general  acknowledgment  been  placed  be- 
yond dispute,  must  be  consciously  and  deliberately  applied  to  these 
more  difficult  iniiuiries."  ^ 

Although  the  Bdeoce  of  society  hM  hitherto  recciTed  b 
general  attention  or  recognition,  that  most  people  do  not  even  kno^ 
of  its  existence,  nay,  deny  its  very  poEBibility,  it  must  by  no 
be  supposed  that  little  has  been  done,  or  that  the  subject  is  sti 
infancy.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  by  far  the  m 
{nrtant  discoveries  have  already  been  mode,  and  that  the  ad 
already  Buffieiently  advanced  to  meet  the  greatest  practical  v 
mankind.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  i 
whole,  and  that  many  of  its  branches  have  been  very  imperfectly,  | 
at  all,  cultivated.  But  others,  and  especially  politii^  economy,  G' 
science  of  wealth,  are  already  in  a  highly  advanced  state;  i  ■  " 
alt,  the  great  principles  have  been  ascertained,  which  give  _  . 
scientific  enplanation  of  society  in  its  principal  features,  in  the  bi 
manner  as  tlic  law  of  gravitation  explained  the  main  phenomena  4 
the  material  universe.  The  law  of  population,  tc^ether  with  tt' 
moreclenientary  laws  of  exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  induatB 
from  which  it  is  derived,  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  groundwoiL  _ 
of  [he  true  theory  of  human  society— as  liie  main  clemmis  of  wdrf" 
science.  These  laws  lie  at  the  very  toot,  not  merely  of  politM 
economy,  (of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Kir.  Mill  declares  tbi 
law  of  agricultural  industry  to  be  "the  most  important  proposition  *% 
bitt  also  of  sanitary  and  ethical  Bidence,  and  llic  other  departmentt 
of  social  philosophy.  They  ate  the  principal  causes  of  the  deploraldarl'l 
state  of  society  in  this  and  other  old  countries,  and  of  the  porer — 
prostitntion,  disease,  and  crime,  by  which  in  every  a^,  lo  mmy  n._ 
lions  of  the  human  race  have  been  oppressed.  With  a  knowledges 
these  laws,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  chief  phenome^ 
of  lociety,  and  U>  see  the  way  to  a  true  social  regeneration ;  witliotj 
tlWn,  thU  is  not  merely  difficult,  bnt  impossible. 

1  would  wiah  therefore  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  si 


For  thit  purpose,  I  shall  first  give  a  short  statement  and  proof  of  0|l 
taw  of  /iipu.'alion  itself,  ftixd  endentiMit  Ws  ato-M  Va  -s' 
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produces  its  tlir^e  specific  effects,  jtoverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy; 
and  then  examine  a  little  more  ta&y  the  cdementary  laws  of  exercise, 
fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  and  more  especially  the  first  of 
these,  since  it  alone  has  not  yet  been  generally  and  explicitly  accepted 
by  scientific  men.  I  shall  also  give  quotations  from  English  and 
foreign  writers  on  the  lav  of  population  and  ita  discoverer;  for  I  am 
anxious  that  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  general,  nay,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  universal  acceptance  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines 
among  those  men  of  science  who  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  suo- 
ject.  This  is  the  more  needed,  because  the  opponents  of  these  doc- 
trines in  our  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  are  accustomed  to  represent 
them  as  bygone  and  refuted  speculations,  instead  of  being  as  they 
arc,  and  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  half  a  century,  definitely  ac- 
cept^ principles  of  science;  principles  which  are  as  well  established 
as  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  advisable  also  to  add  a  short  outline  of  the  chirf  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  including  the  laws  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  three  laws  of  value.  No  science  is 
less  generally  understood,  or  more  urgently  needed,  not  only  for  the 
comprehension  of  economical  questions  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  action  of  the  popu- 
lation principle.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  accurately  the  influence 
of  this  great  principle  on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values,  and  prices. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  subjects,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
offered  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  general. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a:i  ascertained  truth,  though  as  yet  by  no 
means  generally  admitted,  that  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation  pre- 
vails everywhere  throughout  nature.  This  law,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  the  inductive  sciences,  is,  that  every  phenomenon  in 
nature  which  begins  to  exist,  arises  ^rom  some  cause  or  combination  of  causes, 
which  it  invanabfy  and  unconditionally  follows.  The  whole  course  of 
nature  consists  of  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence; 
every  natural  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  its  own  laws  or  pro- 
perties, according  to  which  it  invariably  acta^  and  to  discover  these 
and  trace  them  to  their  consequences,  forms  the  sole  problem  of  the 
various  sciences. 

This  law  of  universal  causation  is  the  most  important  proposition 
of  logic,  the  scienee  of  proof,  and  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  his 
masterly  work  on  that  science,  all  the  rules  of  induction  depend  for 
their  validity.  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words,  ^  the  foundation  of 
every  scientific  theory  of  successive  phenomena.*'  No  scientific  con- 
clusion would  be  justified,  no  general  proposition  could  be  sustained, 
unless  we  knew,  from  the  uniform  experience  of  ages,  that  tiie  laws 
of  nature  are  invariable,  and  that  the  same  causes  are  always  followed 
by  the  saaoe  effects. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  allude  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  law  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  false  teaaQtwvci%.  Ttw^  ^^s^X^ak 
two  weaningB  quite  distinct  fifom  0T»  AXM^fOoet.   \fi^  ^^  xbksci^«d^ 


poUiIeal  Braie  H  meaa  ft  cewmtmJ,  u  wbra  H  i<  e  . 

sbaU  iLhstain  from  ti  certun  act,  such  ai  theft  or  falaubood,  or  peF&na  1 

■  certain  duty,  aiicti  as  pSiymf;  a  txs.    In  thi«  sense  a  tour  : *' 

Dbejed  or  dUubcyed,  md  rewards  and  punishments  may  ba  » 
RccordiDf^lj.      In  the   sdfutiSc  sense,  however,  a  lnw   me 
inoarMIe  xquenia  or  eo-exislence,  as,  for  cxain]i1e,  the  ls,w  that  bodiei^  I 
when  once  set  in  motion,  tend  to  move  in  a  slraighc  line,  sr  '    '''' 


a  volDcit7,  for  ever ;  that  tlie  tliree  angles  of  any  triaogte  an  I 
■q.utu  m  Mro  ri^t  angles ;  or  that  health  depends  on  t^e  proper  di<-  ' 
obarge  of  the  hodily  fimctiona.    It  is  with  laws  of  this  Jund  aim 


e  is  concerned,  while  laws,  in  the  eenae  of  cotHnuudkor 
rules,  belong  to  the  province  of  art.  A  ecienct:  conEdsta  of  a  bodj  rf 
invariebfe  sequences  or  co-KdstenceS;  an  art  of  a  body  of  precepts  or 
rules  for  practice.  Science  treats  of  what  is,  was,  or  will  be.  and  tlu 
ultiuiate  principle  by  which  its  laws  or  unifarmities  are  justified  M  TI 
the  law  cd'  universal  causation ;  art  treals  of  what  Bliall  be,  or  ougld 
to  be,  and  the  ultimate  principle  which  ibmiB  the  jastificatioii  of  in- 
laws or  rules,  is,  as  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  so  clearly  and  Swciblf 
pointed  out,  the  principle  of  utility,  or  of  the  greatest  happineu  <K 
mankind.  The  scientiflc  laws  are  not  commands,  but  invBriBbli 
truths,  which  are  never  def^ted  (though  they  ma;  be  counlermcted 
by  other  laws),  and  therefbre  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking  be  siM 
to  be  obeyed  or  diioheyed,  or  to  be  broken  or  violated.  Howevo^ 
phrases  of  this  kind  are  constantly  used,  as  when,  tor  example,  it  ll 
■aid  that  disease  or  poverty  results  &om  a  viotaiion  of  the  sonitwy  or  , 
economical  laws;  the  latter  bmng  here  regarded  as  eommands^  aaA 
not  as  Qnijormities  of  cause  and  efibct,  which  they  realty  ar&  SaA 
phreiea  may  be  need  withont  ificonvenience,  if  it  be  understoAd  tbal 
they  are  merely  melaphoricai,  and  if  the  real  meaning  of  a  scientifle 
law  be  clearly  perceived.  Too  often,  however,  the  ambiguity  in  tha 
word  causes  much  false  reasoning',  especially  on  sotiul  questions,  nnd 
leads  people  to  confound  the  Rindamental  distinction  between  sde 
and  art,  and  to  speak  of  social  science  or  its  branches,  as  if  they  w__. 
a  collection  of  general  maxims  and  precepts,  instead  of  a  body  at  ia^ 
variable  sequences  or  co-exist«ncel. 

The  laws  or  unifbrmities  of  nature,  with  which  ecienee  is  concemei 
are  either  uliimale  or  derivailve :  that  is,  Ihcy  are  cither  propertiet  of 
the  elementary  substances  which  compose  the  universe,  or  cooie- 
quences  arising  ftom  them.  There  are  some  bodies  in  notnre,  Is 
which  the  name  of  Permanent  Caaaes,  or  primeval  natomJ  ngcnlu 
has  been  given,  as  they  have  existed  and  produced  their  proper 
^Kcts,  tltrou|;hout  the  whole  of  human  experience  and  Ibr  an  lit- 
defiratfi  time  previouity.  Such  are  the  sun,  the  earth  scd  plaiieti|t 
the  elementary  chemical  subatances,  and  some  of  their  comhinatioafc 
•a  air,  water,  fie.  Of  the  origin  of  these  bodies  we  are  utterty  igl 
noranc  :  nor  car.  we  perceive  any  r^ularity  or  law  in  their  relati*a 
■  ir  positioiv  in  apace. 


"  All  phenomena  withont  exception  which  begin  'o  exist,"  wy«  Bfilt 
Mm,  >■  tbat  is,  all  except  the  primeval  causes,  are  effbcte  either  imiw 
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d)(it«  or  remote  of  tlioEs  primitive  facw,  or  of  some  eomb'mation  of 
them.  There  is  no  Thing  produced,  no  event  happening  in  ihe  known 
onirerse,  vhich  ia  not  connected  Ijy  an  nnifornutiy,  or  invariable 
•equance,  witli  aonie  one  or  moie  of  the  phenomena  wliicli  preceded 
It:  insomuch  that  it  iviii  happen  again  so  often  s^  tliose  plieaomena 
occur  again,  and  as  no  other  phenomenon  having  the  ctioEacter  of  » 
'■ouutemeting  cauee  shall  co-exist.  Tliesc  antpcedent  plienomena, 
again,  were  coonected  in  a.  aimflar  manner  with  some  that  preceded 
then :  and  so  on,  uotH  we  reach,  aa  the  ultimate  step  attainable  by 
m,  either  the  propectiea  at  some  one  primeval  cause,  or  the  con- 
junction o(  teveral.  The  whole  of  the  pheoomena  of  nature  were 
therefore  the  necessary,  or  in  otlier  words,  the  unconditional,  coose- 
qnencea  of  some  fonner  collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causcfl." 

The  homan  body,  and  eScli  of  its  different  organs,  digestive,  loc<^ 
motive,  or  reproductive,  are  governed  bylaws,  just  as  definite  and  in- 
variable as  those  of  inanimate  substances.  To  discover  the  biwa  of 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  tlie  province  of  phyeialogy  =  whila 
patl\ology  investigates  the  laws  of  disease.  Tlie  mind,  alaonoroi^  no 
excc]>tion  to  the  universal  rule.  Each  of  its  three  constituent  ttatei, 
namely.  Thought,  Feeling  or  Emotion,  and  Will,  has  its  own  fixed 
laws:  the  trains  of  ideai  and  sensations  suoceLd.  each  cither  accordmg 
to  definite  principles  of  association,  which  are  never  departed  from ; 
and  to  ascertain  these,  forms  the  important  aim  of  the  seiance  of 
pvrchology.  FolitiosI  economy,  again,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
daetioa  and  digtrthution  uf  wealUt ;  while  social  science,  or,  as  it  is 
oticQ  called,  sacidogy  (of  which  political  econoniy  is  a  luanch),  in- 
ve»ligate«  the  Uwa  which  determine  the  co-existence  and  saccession 
of  nil  the  locial  pfaeoomena.  It  examines  the  nataral  causes  oa 
which  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  political,  moral,  and  eanitaty  eon* 
ditjon  of  a  people  depend :  tlie  influences  which  determini>  tiie  uliarac- 
ter,  habits,  social  position,  &c-,  of  the  various  clasEGs,  and  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  wliole. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  tliat  all  utiould  have  a  clear  idea  of 
causation,  and  a  due  reverence  for  the  laws  of  nature.  There  nra 
three  things  which  chieSy  unsettle  men's  mitiiUun  these  most  impnrtnni 
jioints.  The  fint  is,  Die  belief  in  lupemalural  aaerferenee:  llie  idea 
that  the  invaiiahility  of  nature's  sequences  ia  liable  to  be  iiilerruisterl 
by  Bupematiu^  causes,  of  whuae  laws  we  can  liave  no  Itnoiiltiijra. 
The  error  and  danger  of  this  belief  have  been  so  fully  pointed  out  iiy 
numerous  writers,  and  so  ably  opposed,  at  the  expense  of  social  pcnui- 
tiea  and  indignities,  by  many  heroic  and  devoted  men,  that  I  need  uul 
ftirther  dwell  upon  them. 

The  second  unsettling  belief  is,  that  tliere  is  one  phenomenon  in 
nitture,  namely,  the  haman  will,  wliich  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
causatioti,  but  has  what  is  called  a  sdt-deterraining  power.  'Hiis 
idea,  which  generally  acconipanics  the  preceding,  is  most  paralysing 
to  the  science  of  tnind,  and  has  greatly  retarded  its  progress.  But 
the  will,  like  all  other  ports  of  nature,  depends  on  definite  em 
which   it  invariably  follows.    All  our  actions  ore  determined  by 
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inotivet!  and  ttiis  is  practically  recognised  in  our  orJiiurv  Tlewa  <it.i 
hnmin  comiact,  however  we  may  lo»e  siglit  of  it  in  theory,    Jui 

i'ttdgioB  of  tJie  actions  of  others,  wo  always  inquire  wliat  motirea 
lave  led  U>  them;  vhat  there  is  in  the  indivi^iual's  cliaracter  and 
oumstsnceH  that  would  naturally  account  for  them :  nor  do  we  c 
imagine  that  actions  ari»e  of  themselves  withoat  any  determiuing 
causes. 

Tliese  two  heUefs  form  the  chief  artificial  obatBcIes  to  a  recognitioit 
or  the  order  of  the  imiierse.  But  the  real  obstacle  is  one  which  f'  ^ 
nrjt  arise  from  our  theories,  but  from  the  great  complexity  of 
natural  phenomena  themselves.  The  difficalty  in  BscertuninK 
Inws  of  nature  mainly  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  diOerent  cat 
counteract  each  other,  and  commingle  their  effects:  thus  making  tlw 
line  of  cnusatioD  very  dilScult  tounravel.  The  same  cfTi-'ct  also  is  often 
producible  by  many  diSereiit  causes.  It  is  by  these  circuc 
called  respectively  by  Mr.  Mill  the  campoiition  of  cames,  the 
(urs  0/  efficti,  and  the  ;;2ura/if^  of  aiiaea,  that  the  progress  of  sclei 
is  chiefiy  retarded  :  and  it  is  IVam  the  mode  in  which  difl^rent  L- 
thus  counteract  each  other,  that  the  popular  belief  has  arisen,  t 
"  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  exception."  But  the  truth  i 
that  there  is  never  an  exception  to  a  law  of  nature.  All  appara  ^^ 
exceptions  are  merely  cases  where  the  efleet  is  counteracted  by  soiol 


other  law.  Nay,  in  the  ordinary  caso  of  the  composition  at  cauM^ 
each  cause,  even  although  counteracted,  still  pruilnces  its  full  anj 
eharacteriitic  effect.  For  instance,  if  a  body  be  held  in  the  hand,  thft 
law  by  which  it  tends  to  fall  to  the  ground  is  counteracted  1  bnt  It 
■till  produces  its  full  effect,  as  we  feel  by  the  sensstion  of  iBtii/ht.  Tb* 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  composition  of  causes — thafc, 
causes  produce  their  full  and  characteristic  effitct  even  when  couDtair 
acted — is  iu  the  cose  of  chemical  combinations,  where  two  bodies  bf' 
uniting  produce  an  effect  of  a  thoroughly  ilificrent  naturej  but 
this  is  rather  1^  apparent  than  a,  real  exception. 

In  consequence  of  their  liability  to  be  connteracted,  laws  of  ci 
tion  are  stated  as  tendencia,  when  scientiQc  precision  is  aimed  at.  , 
For  instance,  the  law  is,  that  bodies  Und  to  lall  to  the  ground,  ncA  , 
that  they  always  do  ho;  for  the  tendency  may  be  counleracled.  Mi*- , 
takei  are  constantly  made,  and  a  distrust  in  the  principles  of  sc ' 
Dtiea  engendered  by  not  attending  to  the  tact  that  all  laws  of  caui 
are  subject  to  counteraction,  llijs  is  especially  the  case  in  compltf, 
sciences,  such  as  phyaiology  or  political  economy,  wiiere  so  many  cdihJ 
flJcting  causes  are  always  at  work.  But  the  laws  of  these  sciences  ••>' 
not  one  whit  less  invariable  than  those  of  astronomy.  When 
clearly  ascertained  by  a  sufficient  induction,  they  too  must  bi 
garded  as  admitting  of  no  exception,  and  definitely  settled  for  cvi 

With  these  pieliminaiy  remarks  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  generals' 
1  proceed  to  consider  the  law  which  appears  to  mc  beyond  alt  coiS^ 
parison  the  most  importnut  and  terrible  sulgect  for  the  oontemplatioM 
of  mankind,  nHinely,  tilt:  Ian-  of  populr"'   " 
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THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  OR  MALTHUSIAN  LAW. 

The  Law  of  Population — ^that  is,  the  law  which  regulates  the  in* 
erease  of  mankind— may  be  arriv^  at  from  the  following  four  pro- 
positions: the  two  first  of  which  are  undeniable,  and  must  be  granted  ' 
by  every  one  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  understood;  while  the  two  ' 
last  need  proof. 

Proposition  I. — Wherever  in  any  country  the  actual  increase  of 
population  is  less  than  the  possible  increase,  it  is  and  can  only  be  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  six  following  causes  or  checks,  viz..  Celibacy, 
Prostitution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Intercourse,  Premature  Death,  and 
Emigration :  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proiKMtion 
to  the  others. 

Pboposition  II. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  the  popu-  ' 
lation  of  different  countries  increases  with  very  different  degrees  of 
rapidity.  Thus  the  celebrated  French  statist,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^, 
lias  calculated,  from  the  recent  rate  of  their  increase,  the  time  which 
each  of  the  undermentioned  countries  would  take  to  double  its  popu- 
UUion. 
His  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

Turkey ...        555  yean. 

Switzerland  227 

jc  ranee         ...        ...        ••.        ...        .*•        1*59 

Spain...        ...        •••        •••        ••         •••        106 

Holland       •••        •••        ••.        •••        •••        lUO 

Cremiany      ...        •••        ...        •••        •••  76 

Jtvussia  ...        «••        .«•        ••■        •■•  43 

Kngland       ...         ...        ...        ...        •••  43 

United  States  (deducting  the  contingents 

furnished  by  immigration) 25 

From  this  we  see  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States  (a 
new  colony)  is  very  much  greater  than  in  any  country  of  the  old 
world;  and  that  among  the  latter  countries  some,  especially  £ngladid 
and  Russia,  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  Whatever, 
^en,  be  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  increase  in  tliese  coun- 
tries, it  is  owing"  absolutely  and  entirely  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
six  checks  given  above:  whose  collective  amount  varies  invers^ily  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country 
is  increasing  or  has  increased,  while  the  amount  of  each  individually 
Taries  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  others. 

Proposition  III. — From  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Agricul- 
tural Industry,  and  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  could  be  increased  in  old  countries,  even  under  Uie  moat 
fiivourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  mfttI^\l\^Xv^^\^.^>x«Xls^\%^.^^^»v^ 
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I  of  iubaijtencG  could  not  pouibly  be  increased  n 
lulation  to  incrcB^e  At  iLa  natural  mle.   Therefo: 

a  must  alviays  coDtinuc  to  be,  as  it  alirsy i  a 
been,  powerbillr  checked  by  (omeone  or  more  of  the  six  check*  giR_ 
above;  whose  coUectire  amount  will  vary  inversely  in  proportion  || 
the  rapidity  witli  wliich  tlie  |>opulaUon  of  each  country  may  ihiir  " 
while  tlie  amount  of  eacb  iadindtially  will  vary  inversely  in  pm 
tion  to  tlie  others.  , 

Proposition  IV. — Einic:ratioii  is  to  be  regarded.  Dot  aa  one  at  Hi 
permanent  checks,  to  wliicli  man's  choice  is  inexorably  ooa!liie4  bl' 
merely  as  a  slight,  ccniporary,  and  aoddeatal  pnlliative  of  tlieotli 
This  is  true  even  with  regard  to  one  old  cuuncry  alone,  mm^  n 
with  re^rd  to  tlievrhnie  world.  Tlie  main  tauBCii  wliidi  have  re 
human  incri'a^,  and  tome  one  or  more  of  wliidi  have  utwqa  a 
and  will  alu-ays  contitiae  to  act,  with  enormous  power  in  ^d  oonill 
tries,  and  in  new  colonics  also  as  non  as  tlieir  culii'atiuu  li "  '-  - 
creased  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  remaining  flie  checlu,  a 
Celibacy,  Proatilution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Intercourse,  a"  '  ' 
tnte  Death:  who'c  collective  amount  varies  invencly  in  .  , 
to  the  Tspidiiy  with  which  the  population  of  each  coiutiy  ia  ji 
creaiing,  nnd  to  the  DumT«r  of  emigrants  nuius  that  of  immigrant^ 
while  the  amount  of  each  individoally  varies  inversely  in  propaniM 
to  the  others. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  by  the  terms  "possible 
.ncrease  in  tlie  above  propositions,  I  mean  the  increase  which  w 
take  i^st^e,  if  all  the  cliildren  were  bora  which  the  reprodtictiT« 
powers  admit  of,  and  if  every  individual  lived  to  the  full  term  of  lifa 
By  the  term  "celibacy"  is  meant  seioal  abstinence,  whethlx  prac- 
tised by  married  or  uumarried  people  j  uid  by  "  Blerility  "  iaiiieaitt 
all  cases  of  barrenness,  not  arising  from  prostitution.  The  pojnilation 
table  in  the  second  proposition,  is  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mk, 
Rickarda  (late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford),  on  Fopa]»- 
tion  and  Capital ,  and  I  would  remark  that  although  it  may  be  found 
to  difll-r  more  or  leas  from  other  tables  drawn  up  at  itifTemnt  peiiodi 
(since  the  population  of  a  country  often  increases  faster  at  one  ti~"~ 
than  at  another,  owing  to  the  proipvss  of  the  industrial  arts,  ■ 
other  causes),  still  the  same  main  fecu  will  be  found  in  all  eon 
tables,  namely,  that  population  always  increases  much  more  ntpM^ 
in  new  coloniea  than  in  old  countries,  and  that,  among  the  lattef,  ^i 
increases  much  faster  in  some  than  in  others.  < 

According  to  the  last  Census  returns,  the  population  of  Onit' 
Brttain,  and  still  more  that  of  Vnatce,  is  increaslni;  mors  slowly  tbM' 
the  rate  given  by  M.  de  Jonais ;  indeed  the  French  populatiiKi  tia*4' 
late  years  been  almnsl  entirely  stationary. 

The  first  of  the  four  foregoing  propositions  is  undeuiable.     It  ft 
merely  an  enumeration  ot  all  the  modes  in  which  the  increftse  of  tte 
liaman  race  can  be  checked.    These  are  obviously  nl!  redncibte 
beads  ^Ten  above:  or,  in  other  words,  to  sexual  abaiinence,  vdi 
tH-invxjlanMry  unfruitful  inlwcomse,  ^tetnuWie  &<!alH,imd 
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tion:  to  there  being  fswer  faurths  or  more  deaths  in  a  country  than  the 
powers  of  the  human  constitution  would  admit  o^  or  a  greater 
amount  of  emigration  from  it.  K  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  ihe 
2K>88ible  rate  of  human  increase,  and  are  acquainted  wil^  the  actual 
increase  in  any  given  country,  it  is  erident  that  we  can  calculate 
the  collective  action  of  these  checks  upon  that  country.  The 
slower  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing,  the  greater  must  be 
the  collective  action  of  these  checks:  that  is,  their  action  must  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  rate  of  increase.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
share  which  each  check  has  in  the  collective  action  must  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  others  is  less :  in  other  words,  tliat  the 
iiKlividual  amount  of  each  must  vary  inversely  in  proportion  to  the 
others.  The  less  the  share  of  celibacy,  for  instance,  the  more  must  be 
that  of  the  others:  the  greater  the  share  of  celibacy,  the  less  that  of 
the  others,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  proposition,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
repeat  the  classification  of  the  peculation-checks  adopted  by  M>. 
Malthus,  which  is  exactly  the  same  in  reality  as  that  given  above, 
and  presents  merely  a  nominal  difference.  He  divided  the  checks 
first  into  two  great  classes,  the  preventive  and  the  positive,  "  These 
checks  to  population,"  he  says,  '*  may  be  classed  imder  two  general 
heads,  the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks."  Under  the  first  h^id 
he  included  all  the  modes  in  which  the  birth  of  children  is  prevented, 
namely,  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  and  preventive  intercourse. 
Under  the  second  head  he  included  all  the  causes  of  premature 
death:  such  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  all  unwholesome  occupations, 
severe  labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  of  children,  great  towns,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train 
of  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  £Eunines."  But  besides 
this  primary  division  of  the  checks,  he  further  subdivided  them  into 
three  classes,  namely,  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery:  in  order  to 
examine  them  more  in  detail,  and  to  bring  the  subject  more  hmne  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  '*  On  examining,"  he  says,  ^  the  obstacles  to 
the  increase  of  population,  which  I  have  classified  under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery."  By  the  term 
moral  restraint,  as  he  further  explains,  he  meant  celibacy ;  by  vice, 
he  meant  prostitution  and  preventive  intercourse;  and  by  misery,  he 
meant  premature  death  and  the  various  forms  of  disease — thus  ia* 
sluding  sterility,  which  is  a  form  of  disease  or  misery. 

My  reasons  for  nominally  departing  firom  this  classification  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  terms  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  are 
in  my  opinion  far  too  vague,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  confuse  tiie 
subject  in  many  minds,  and  to  keep  up  the  fat^  obscurity  which  in- 
volves the  sexual  questions.  In  the  second  place,  the  terms  moral 
restraint  and  vice  are  very  misleading.  Moral  restraint  seems  to 
#jnply  that  celibacy  is  a  voluntary  state,  which  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally true,  especially  in  the  case  of  woman.  To  \xv<Lba.dj^  xskss^^^s^^^ 
nnder  the  same  head  of  vice  two  c\\%iG\L^  -vVxOtt.  ^JiL^'iJt  ^*n  xsjJvsJ^  *^2s»' 
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thdr  moral  and  physical  clmracti^r,  ob  prostitution  and  prevent 
intercourse,  is  ft  grtat  error ;  it  is  on  erery  account  of  the  utm 
importance  tliat  they  ehould  be  carefuily  distingiiislied. 

Tile  second  proposition,  to  which  I  now  return,  is  also  undeniable,. 
and  scarcely  reqnires  additional  illustration.  It  is  evident  that  m^ 
the  »!X  foregoing  checks  are  the  only  ones  vhich  can  retard  iocrease;^ 
the  different  rates  of  increase  known  to  exist  in  diSbrent  couatiiei^ 
moBt  be  owing  absolutely  and  entirely  to  them.  If  the  French  popu-  . 
lalion  increases  much  more  slowly  than  the  English,  and  the  EngdisU.^ 
than  the  American,  it  is  because  there  is  a  much  greater  ooUectiv*^ 
amount  of  these  clieoke  in  Franee  than  in  England,  and  In  Bngli""'' 
than  AmericB.  The  actual  increase  of  eacli  population,  which  i 
known  fact,  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  collective  amount  of  tlia', 
checks;  and  tins  though  we  may  not  he  able  to  tell  precisely  th^,_ 
ttlnolalt  amount,  from  wimt  of  exact  knowledge  of  tlie  possible  rate  of 
incrense,  we  can  tell  at  a  glance  their  relative  amount  in  one  country 
as  compared  witli  otliers.  Wiiat  share  each  separate  check  has  had, 
in  the  ftmount  thus  ascertained  is  not  so  easily  determined;  but  we, 
can  calculate  it  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  considering  the  average 
of  life,  the  amount  of  emigration,  nnd  the  sexual  habits  of  eacb,, 
people ;  and  we  are  at  any  rate  certain,  that  it  iiaa  laried  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  others.  Thus,  whatever  part  of  the  difference, 
between  the  total  amount  of  the  checks  in  France  and  England  is  not 
owinj;  to  celibacy,  must  be  owing  to  the  other  five  checks ;  whater», 
it  not  owing  to  premature  death  must  be  owing  to  the  other  Btoj  &c  ; 

Thus  far  of  the  two  first  propositions.  From  a  consideration  of. 
them  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  in  every  countij  of* 
the  old  world  there  exist  at  present  causes  whicli  retard  human  {n~. 
crease,  and  which,  though  lees  operative  in  some  countries  tlian  in, 
others,  yet  act  with  enormous  power  in  all;  and  that  these  cause* 
conBist  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  preventive  intercourse^ 
premature  death,  and  emigration,  in  varying  proportions.  Nay  niore;^ 
all  statistical  research  into  the  past  history  of  such  countries  show* 
that  tlieir  papulation  has  always  increased  cotiiparativcty  slowtj;  or,^'* 
in  other  words,  that  some  of  these  checks  have  aliuags  been  powertWly'  i 
active.  Since,  then,  it  is  known  that  they  have  always  acted,  and  &^, 
always  act,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  masi  tiiey  always  actF' 
Can  mankind  escape  from  them,  or  do  they  arise  from  anecesaity  i» 
nature?  Thia  leads  us  to  the  third  and  main  proposition.  Before' 
entering  on  the  proof  of  this  propoiitioo,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  universal  and  constant  action  of  these  cliecks  in  wterf 
old  country  would  of  itaeif  lead  ue  to  infer  that  they  must  ilwaye'' 
continue  to  act ;  that  their  cause  must  be  some  fixed  and  chniigel^' ' 
law  of  natnre,  and  no  mere  error  of  human  character  or  Institutions, 
Accordingly,  on  examining  tlie  matter,  we  can  clearly  ascertain  that' 
this  is  tbe  cote. 

Tlie  third  propositiun  nfflrms  tliat  the  means  of  subsistence  cmnot 

pmib]y  he  increuied  so  lost  m  old  countries,  a4  to  allow  their  popuU-' 

k  XKto  to  expand  at  its  natural  or  poiulbVe  ia,\Q-.  i>.(iA  x\a.i  -fntu.  thW' 
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reason  some  one  or  more  of  tbe  checks  must  for  ever  continue  to  tct 
in  such  countries. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  form  an  estimate,  firstly,  of  the 
possible  increase  of  population  $  and,  secondly,  of  the  rate  at  which, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  supply  of  food  could  be 
increased  in  old  countries ;  and  to  compare  the  two  estimates.  The 
first  question,  then,  is,  What  is  the  possible  increase  of  population  ? 
at  what  rate  can  the  human  race  multiply  when  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  this : 
either  by  considering  the  most  rapid  increase  which  is  actually 
known  to  take  place  in  any  country;  or  by  calculating  in  the 
abstract  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  female  sex,  and  observing  by 
what  means  their  action  is  checked  in  old  countries. 

Eirst  let  us  consider  what  is  the  highest  rate  known  in  any 
country.  On  this  point  all  observers  are  agreed.  <'  It  has  been  ea • 
tablished  beyond  all  question,**  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  eminent 
statistical  authority,  '*  that  the  population  of  some  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  after  making  due  allowance  for  immigration,  has 
continued  to  double  for  a  century  past  in  so  short  a  peri(^  as  twenty 
or  at  most  five-and-twenty  years.**  Even  this  fiills  very  &r  short  of 
the  possible  rate  of  increase,  as  is  seen  by  the  short  average  of  life  in 
America,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  the  reproductive  power  which, 
even  in  that  country,  is  lost  from  celibacy  and  prostitution.  How- 
ever, for  the  demonstration  of  the  Malthusian  law,  it  is  quite  sufll- 
cient  to  take  25  years  as  the  estimate  of  the  possible  rate  of  increase. 
It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  population, 
when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  sufficiently  abundant,  can  easily 
double  itself  every  25  years.  The  capacity  of  increase  in  the  human 
race,  as  in  all  other  organised  beings,  is  in  fact  boundless  and 
immeasurable. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  considering  in  the  abstract  the 
l^male  reproductive  powers.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  ^^fiime 
that  each  woman  co^d  produce  ten  or  twelve  children,  were  these 
powers  not  checked  by  various  causes.  Many  individual  women  in 
our  society  do  produce  as  many  or  more,  and  the  causes  whidi 
prevent  otiiers  firom  doing  so,  are  simple  and  obvious;  they  are,  i| 
&ct,  and  can  only  be,  the  ver^  same  five  checks  already  enumeratec^^ 

Efaving,  therefore,  ascertamed  that  population  under  favourable 
circumstances  can  easily  double  itself  every  25  years,  the  next  quea* 
tion  is,  can  the  means  of  subsistence  in  old  countries  also  do  so  ?  Can 
the  supply  of  food  be  doubled  every  25  years  ?  We  know  both 
Drom  reason  and  experience  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  done.  In  old 
and  civilized  countries  all  the  most  fertile  land  has  long  since  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  land  even  of  a  very  inferior  quali^ 
has  been  resorted  to;  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
Hie  home  produce  could  be  doubled  every  25  years.  Importation  of  food, 

Mr.  Mill  has  shown,  is  also  a  limited  resource,  for  the  com-exporttus 


countries  are  either  poor  in  capita^  and  thet^C^t^  v(^^}c!kKiv^  >^c«&\&r»&^ 
of  rapidly  increasing  their  c\uUval\!QB^  «^  >Sift  few\SNR\vj»-,  ^ioKvt  «^^ 


the  main  checks  to  population  are  reduced  to  five.  But  nith  a  vi 
to  the  nipular  discusaion  of  Uie  Bubject,  ivhicli  Booner  i)r  later  n 
cotnc,  tt  IB  desirable  to  reduce  the  law  to  a  shorter  and  ii 
preliensible  Ibrni.  In  onler  to  do  thie,  one  of  tlie  ulicckB,  n 
Sterijiig,  may  be  Btruck  oiT  the  list,  for  the  fbliowiug  leasoiis.  In  ti 
first  place,  its  action,  compared  wiih  that  of  the  othera,  is  iniigoiScs 
Secondly,  it  is  not  one  of  the  Crae  popnlation- checks;  nam^y,  thi 
which  are  caused  directh/  by  the  law  of  population,  and  who«a  d 
tinguiahing  characteristics  will  be  given  presently. 

The  term  "Poverty,"  also,  may  be  substituted  for  "PrematuM 
Death:"  firstly,  because  poverty  is  far  the  most  important  cause  (tf 
prematura  death  in  most  civilized  countries;  and  secondly,  beeaueeit 
ii  more  <!irecily  and  obviously  the  effect  of  the  latr  of  population. 
Poverty,  or  a  luw  rate  of  general  wages,  depends  on  there  Ireing  tcp  _ 
many  labourara  ia  a  country,  in  proportion  to  its  capital — n  state  -tt 
things  produced  and  constantly  kept  up  by  the  over-exercise  of  tf ' 
reproductive  powers.    Poverty  is  also  openly  recognised  as  the  cl 
social  evil,  while  premature  death  has  been  little  considered;  so  tl. 
it  is  better,  for  practical  purpoaea,  to  take  a  part  Ibr  the  whole,  ai 
to  use  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death.     For  ■'    " 
reBBona,  the  lerniB  "celibacy"  and  "prostitution"  s 
ferable  to  "sexual  abstinence"  and  "Btcrility;"  for  althouKh  t 
latter  are  more  comprehensive  (celibacy  being  only  one  kind  of  sen., 
Abstinence,  and  prostitution  one  kind  of  sterility),  the  othen  will  h 
more  readily  understood  and  acknowledged  as  great  social  evils. 

Tho  list  of  the  checks  is  thus  reduced  to  four,  namely,  Celiba.^ 
I'rostitution,  Preventive  Intercourse,  and  Poverty,  wliich  should  h, 
called  Ma  irus  populaiion-checlcs.  The  difltiuEuiBhi»e  characteristic* 3 
the  true  population -checks  ate, — 

1st,  That  they  depend  directly  on  the  law  of  papulatioi 
on  the  impnaalbility  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  boih  foud  andnatur 
love  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  old  country.    And, 

2ad,  That  their  proportional  amount  is  under  human  control;  c , 
in  other  words,  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
though  only  by  a  counter-balancing  diminution  or 

The  law  of  population  may  therefore  he  shortly  expressed  iri  i 
following  terms:  "The  natural  increase  of  population  has  always  be 
«nd  must  always  continue  to  be,  most  powerfully  cheoked  in  all  a 
countries   by   Celibacy,   Prostitution,    Preventive    Intercourse,    i_ 
Poverty;  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportiiliii  (I 

the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country  is  ir ' — 

and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  as  compared  with  thut  of  im 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  i     . 
to  the  others."     To  make  this  law  scientifically  correct,  it  is  only 
necessary  ti)  use  the  terms  premature  death  instead  of  poverty,  ana 
•exiul  abstinence  and  sterility  instead  of  celibacy  and  prostitutiOb 
Tiia  JB  lAe  cliief  lam  of  lociai  science ,-  on  which  all  effectual  effbrti  t*  _ 
rtWB  our  society  mast  be  based.   PieiicmaWivXsiiiiiosBs-a.vWUvBaet  I 
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of  society  was  an  unintelligible  cliaos,  which  Mr.  Malthas  reduced  to 
system  and  order.  All  views  of  human  life  which  do  not  proceed 
from  a  full  recognition  of  this  terrible  law  of  nature— however  in- 
teresting they  may  be  from  the  genius  and  benevolence  of  their 
authors — arc  radically  fallacious,  and  are  powerless  to  produce  any 
real  amelioration  of  the  social  evils.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mental 
power  merely,  but  of  accurate  knowledge ;  of  that  which  iu  the  social 
as  w^l  as  the  other  sciences,  constitutes  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  merest  student  of  to  day  over  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past. 

In  order  more  fully  to  comprehend  this  law,  let  us  examine  it  more 
narrowly.  It  affirms  that  some  of  these  four  population-checks  exist 
at  present  to  an  enormous  extent  in  all  old  countries;  and  that  their 
existence  does  not  depend  on  defects  of  national  character,  as  Is  gene- 
rally believed,  but  on  a  necessity  in  nature.  Their  collective  amount 
in  each  country  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  is 
increasing ;  which  again  depends  partly  on  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  people,  but  mainly  on  their  powers  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
sabsistence  at  home  or  abroad.  These  powers  in  all  old  countries  are 
necessarily  limited ;  and  therefore,  however  the  inhabitants  may  toil 
and  save,  they  cannot  possibly  escape  fVom  an  immense  collective 
amount  of  the  population  checks.  After  this  collective  amount  hat 
been  diminished  to  the  utmost,  none  of  the  individual  checks  can  be 
further  diminished,  except  by  a  proportional  increase  of  some  of  the 
others.  Poverty,  for  instance,  cannot  decrease  except  by  the  increase 
of  celibacy,  or  prostitution,  or  preventive  intercourse ;  celibacy  can- 
not decrease  except  on  similar  conditions,  &c.  Any  one  of  them  (ex- 
cepting prostitution)  may  take  the  place  of  the  other  three;  but 
solely  on  condition  that  it  be  increased  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
are  diminished.  There  is  no  other  possible  manner  of  getting  rid  of 
poverty,  prostitution,  and  preventive  intercourse,  than  by  the  increase 
of  celibacy  to  an  extent  si^cient  to  supply  their  place;  and  poverty, 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  an 
exactly  proportional  increase  of  preventive  intercourse. 

The  true  social  problem  is  thus  seen  to  be,  in  which  of  these  modes 
is  the  inevitable  check  to  population  to  De  effected?  As  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  poverty  and  prostitution  are  evils  of  so  appalling 
a  character  that  they  must  be  removed  at  any  cost,  the  choice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  celibacy  and  preventive  intercourse ;  one  or  other 
of  whidi  two  checks  every  thinker  must  choose,  who  would  meet  and 
not  evade  the  real  discussion  of  social  questions.  To  seek  to  remove 
poverty  or  prostitution  by  any  other  means,  is  to  bid  defiance  to 
nature,  and  to  ignore  her  laws.  From  the  inexorable  necessity  of  his 
life,  man's  choice  lies  only  between  these  checks,  not  independently  of 
them ;  and  thus  we  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  human 
society  in  old  countries  to  live  a  trufy  natural  life.  Individuals  may 
do  so,  but  society  cannot.  These  truths  are  as  certain  and  indisputable 
as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  choice  of  mankind  does  not,  really  and 
practically,  lie  between  celibacy  or  sexual  ab«t\ik»&»^  vcA  ^^t«^^sciQc««^ 

2  H 
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Intercourie.  The  real  choice  la  uetwuen  pre^ntive  mterorane  on 
one  side,  and  ttlibacy,  prostitution,  and  poverty  (that  is,  the  pro 
Rate  of  things),  on  the  other;  for  popnUtiun,  I  am  convincei^  ik  _ 
WHi  and  ncier  will  be  in  any  country  adequately  utiecked  by  celibuF; 
alciie.  Prulonged  sexual  abetiacnce  is  so  intolerBhle  an  evil  that  11 
hai  never  been  Kiroe  alone,  but  has  alw^s  been  found  Bsaociated  wit' 
the  altematlvn  evils  of  proititutuui  aikd  poverty.  The  difficultiea 
ulequately  practising  sexual  abstinence  lead  to  poverty,  and  in 
poverty  od  the  one  hand  and  celibacy  on  the  other  arises  prostitutiotu 
aad  it  is  vain  to  auppose  that  the  lame  comliiDalion  of  evils  woun 
not  continue  to  be  found.  Indeed,  in  oriler  to  remove  poverty,  and 
admit  ail  individuals  to  a  juat  share  in  the  sexual  eiijcymentc,  11 
«tatc  of  sexual  abstinence  would  need  to  he  maintained  by  the  who 
of  BDciety  till  the  age  uf  tVoni  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  upnards;  a  sta 
of  things  which  it  is  not  only  qoito  visionary  to  eipect,  but  whii 
would  probably  be  even  more  wretched  than  ihe  present.  Therefoi 
to  choose  celibacy  as  the  desirable  population-cbecb,  is  in  reality 
choose  along  with  it  prostitution  aud  poverty,  or  in  other  words, 
accept  as  irremediable  the  present  state  of  human  tnisery  and  degi 
dation.  To  clioose  ucit/ier  celibacy  nor  preventive  intercourse,  and 
Buppoae  that  no  such  choice  is  requisite,  betrays,  as  already  obserrs 
an  ignorance  of  the  most  f\]miamental  dit&cultios  of  human  life. 

From  the  ahoTC  considerations,  it  becomes  apparent  that  lAo  texi 
yucifuni  are  the  true  primary  quejitions  winch  demand  Die  atti 
of  mankind:  and  until  they  be  earnestly  investigated,  instead  of 
suppressed,  as  at  present,  from  a  morbid  delicacy,  all  treatm 
social  evils  must  be  superficial  and  delusive.    The  three  great 
evils,  Poverty,  Prostitution,  and  Celibacy,  are  the  immediate  efibcta 
the  [rv  of  population,  anil  are  all  of  an  essentially  ttxual  nati 
They  sluiuld  be  called  (At  primaiy  tociat  evili,  fur,  Uke  the  dee] 
strata,  they  underlie  all  the  others,  and  eitlier  directly  or  ind' 
originate  them.    Crime,  drunkenness,  ignorance,  disease,  &c,  all 
doubtless  often  arising  from  oliiei  sources,  are  in  the  main  caused 
kept  up  by  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy — by  the  low  rate 
wages,  the  miserable  conditicai  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  fund 
mental  sexual  ditHculties  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  they  may  pi 

perly  be  termed  die secaadarg  social  evUa.     It  is  indeed  -'"—   ' 

said  that  crime,  innurance,  or  drunkenness,  is  the  caus 

but  (unless  by  the  term  ignorance  be  meant  an  ignorance  of  the 

ijf  population,  and  of  the  means  of  limiting  offeprin^)  this  --  -  - 

great  error,  and  is  completely  to  invert  the  real  order  of 

effect    These  secondary  evils  undoubtedly  often  produce 

cases  of  poverty ;  but  they  have  no  effect  in  causing  todat  poverty 

or,  in  other  words,  in  lowering  the  general  rate  of  wages,  in  a  civtlisM 

and  industrious  country  such  as  England;  andtliiaia  the  real  q.i  ""^^ 

tioo  at  issue.    In  such  a  country,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 

only  cause  of  Eocial  poverty  is  over-proc;catioii.    Since,  therel 

the  sGcondary  evils  are  in  the  main  caused  by  the  primary  ones, 

forwer  tlio  must  be  regarded  as  haviug  really,  though 
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%  sexual  origin.  According  to  this  view  of  the  order  of  causation, 
moreoTer,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  removing  the 
secondary  evils  is  first  to  remove  the  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celi- 
bacy, from  which  they  mainly  arise ;  and  until  this  be  earnestly  at- 
tempted, the  various  efforts  which  are  made  for  the  prevention  ot 
crime,  disease,  ignorance,  and  other  secondary  evils,  must  be  sui>er- 
ficial,  and  caabe  attended  with  but  a  very  limited  success.  Such  is, 
in  brief  outline,  the  Malthusian  or  sexual  theory  of  the  causation  OL 
the  social  evils.  • 

There  is  no  part  of  the  population-truths  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
most  minds  as  the  inexorable  necessity  of  the  population-checks.  Man 
is  yet  so  little  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  subject,  like  all  othei* 
purts  of  nature,  to  fixed  and  invariable  laws,  and  still  less  to  a  law  so 
awfdl  to  contemplate  as  that  of  population— a  law  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  in  old  countries  to  live  a  natural  life — ^that  it  is 
very  difficult  fully  to  realize  this  truth.  There  are  two  things  which 
3hiefly  tend  to  hide  it  from  the  inattentive  eye.  The  one  is,  that  single 
individuals  may,  and  often  do,  escape  from  the  population-checks — 
that  they  marry  early,  exercise  fuUy  their  reproductive  powers,  pro- 
duce and  rear  a  large  family,  and  yet  live  to  an  old  age.  But  although 
Individuals  may  thus  escape,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
society.  If  they  do  not  submit  to  their  just  share  of  the  inevitable 
population-checks,  they  must  aggravate  the  share  that  falls  to  others. 
Every  one  who  in  an  old  country  has  a  large  family,  increases  the 
amount  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poverty, 
in  some  other  part  of  society.  Thus,  we  see,  that  though  individuals 
may  escape,  society  cannot.  If  we  regard  society,  and  not  individuals, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  throughout  the  old  world,  the  population- 
checks  existing  in  an  amount  inversely  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  tlieir  population  is  increasing. 

The  other  circumstance  which  chiefly  tends  to  hide  the  necessity  of 
the  checks,  is  the  apparently  indefinite  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
diminished  by  human  energy.  Thus,  population  in  England  has 
doubled  in  the  last  53  years,  while  in  Turkey  at  the  recent  rate  oi 
increase,  it  would  need  556  years  to  do  sa  This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  the  former  country;  and  it 
always  seems  to  the  nninstructed  ob^rver  as  if  the  energies  which  have 
done  so  much  to  diminish  the  rdixtine  amount  of  the  checks,  could  remove 
them  ahsolutdyi  but  we  have  already  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  thitf 
supposition.  All  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  tiie  best  directed  industry 
can  effect  in  any  old  country  is  merely  to  stretch  the  iron  girdle  which 
confines  human  increase ;  to  escape  from  it  is  impossible. 

Nay  more,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  most  advanced  social  philosopher  of  this  or  any  other  age — the 
tendency  of  all  industrial  progress  is  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
population-check,  but  to  increase  it  to  the  maximum  in  every  nation 
of  the  world :  in  other  words,  all  nations  tend  ultimately  to  the  stationary 
rtatSj  in  which  capital  and  population  either  do  not  io&T^Aak^  %s»  '^iSs^ 
at  most  very  slowly.    The  leaion  oi  ^\a,  «a  >aaa  ^^Sor^I^srwc^'® 
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J,  It  0W  gnSnaXlj  iimiaitiaag  }m>du(!lWenM«  of  laliMtr  ■  , 

enn<rqiiviit  fall  nf  firnfllii,  owing  to  tlie  Uw  uf  asriculturRl  iiuliuti7. 
Nor  li^ttatinniry  <taiG— theultlmiiteiinalof  oil  induitrikl  proricM 
— by  any  niean«  to  far  ilinlant  fTum  nny  old  connlry,  a*  not  to  bcfnllj' 
in  Tieir.     Mo«(  of  tlie  Aniatic  nation*  hare  been  for  agea  ntmnil' 
ttaXioDUj:  and  we  iiwie  mxn  how  very  iilow  ix  the  incrcaxe  of  jw; 
Ution  at  leul,  fn  many  ]'.urapeon  coitntriCK.  inch  aa  Switzcrla 
Bolland,  and  Vrtuicc;  in  which  the  alow  progre**  umrtdly  doet  i 
sriN!  ^n  wont  of  nitUonal  eDerRy,  but  bom  want  of  fertile  lai 
TliP  cliief  circunutaHL'e  which  in  EngUDil  poitpone*  tbe  »lstioi» 
atato,  and  preronta  a  rapid  ilackeninK  in  the  increase  both  of  popnlj 
tlon  snd  capital,  i>  that  there  arc  atill  loine  eicepticmal  coantriea  f 
the  worki,  nich  aa  America  and  Anitralia,  where  labattr  \»  liip^* 
pniductiva,  and  from  which  Kngland  can  procure  tlie  meant  of 
aiitence  at  a  cheap  rate  by  international  commerce — which  lend*  tu 
raiae  the  pmduotiveneia  of  labour  in  the  different  parta  of  the  gJthtf. 
If  all  lier  Inbciur  and  cuirital  were  confined  to  the  comparatiiely  agi 
pruductiTc  flelil  nfluriled  by  her  own  and  the  (iater  conntrica  of  the  -'*' 
world,  no  amount  of  ener^ty  could  prevent  a  rajiid  ilaclcening  In 
iocmiio  of  both  popnlutlon  and  capital,  and  a  conacqaent  atignieDi 
tion  of  toniG  nnc  or  otiier  of  tho  populatiim  cliecka,  in  England. 

Lbi  at  next  proceed  to  vert/y  theuw  of  twpuktion,  by  cumpaiins 
In  a  Himcwlmi  more  detailed  tnanner,  wiili  nctuiU  fkcta,  and  1 
obwrviiiK  whether  Ita  truth  ia  alleatcd  by  the  itute  of  loclety  in  tl 
and  other  coimtriea.  I>et  ni  take  any  country  of  the  old  world — i 
IiutBOCe,  Eoaland — and  cxaDiiae  whether  tho  amount  of  the  ., 
tiOD-cbeolt*  in  it  really  correaponda  to  that  which  ia  indicated  t^ 
rate  of  Increuo  uf  ita  population:  whether  their  abiolutt  unoont  i 
vef7  great,  u  tbu  law  afflmia  to  be  the  caae  In  all  old  coantilM:  an 
•lao  whether  their  nlntint  atiioant.  on  comparlaon  with  otAer  com 
tliea,  varie*  in  pruportlon  to  the  diRbrence  in  the  rate  of  IncieaK. 

Tlie  <  'pulatlon  of  England  liaa  doubled  in  tlie  last  S3  year*,  Ihl 
tt  ttiu  Uuited  Statsa  in  2i  ycari.  la  it  then  attested  by  knoia 
facta,  tliat  tliis  icrcnt  ditferonce  in  the  rato  of  increase  ia  doe  toi 
KTtater  amount  of  the  ]Kipuliitiun-cIiccka  in  the  former  country  ?  t 
aacurtain  thia,  it  ia  ncceaaary  to  lUEBmine  the  proportional  amoantl 
each  chctilc  aucceuively.  aa  far  aa  our  knowledge  may  enable  ua. 

In  tlio  flrat  plauu,  ileriliti/  need  not  be  taken  into  coniideraUon  i 
cumparlnft  two  countrica  toother;  fbr  it  may  be  rcaaonalily  aaaattM 
(hat  the  nnmber  of  women  who  are  barren  from  other  cauaea  tlH 
proaiitution  dona  nut  vary  matorially  in  diffl.'rcnt  countriea.  HteriUl 
la  of  importance  rather  with  rcgiird  to  the  ahtolaU  than  the  rt!aA 
amount  ul  the  check*;  and  even  (hen  Ha  action  is  quite  inaignlllcal 
compared  with  that  of  othern.  LIki-  nlnuDit  nil  chronie  discnaea,  it 
probably  ioaa  prevalent  am  no  iixt  uncivili,,!!  iiationa;  but  among  tho 
who  ilnnil  nearly  on  tho  tame  Rrojle  i>I'  ulviUzalion,  it  mny  be  taka 
fgr  practical  purpiiaoa,  aa  u  ivnuiiini  i/atiniii-/. 

It  ia  thi'rcfoTc  in  the  remaining  chci^ka  that  the  cnuac  of  tho  dlfll 
no9  batween  tJic  EnglUU  and  Amerteim  tiMa  of  iociaaie  miut  i 
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Bought.    Let  UB  tliereforo  Bjumine  them  methodical ly  in  succpssinu. 

iBt.  PtematuTe  Death  la  not  the  cause  of  the  difference;  for  the 
average  of  iifd  is  out  eharCer  in  Eagland  than  America,  bnt  on  tho 
contrarj,  rather  longer.  "  The  meau  duration  of  life  in  the  English 
race,"  Bays  Mr.  M'Culloch  in  his  Geographical  Dictionnry,  "lias  been 
inconsiderahly  affected  by  the  climate  of  America.  Wa  haTa  cnlcu. 
]ated  the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  It 
\viU  be  found  to  differ  little  from  English  citieB  of  the  same  extent" 
Premature  Death,  therefore,  though  existing  In  a  very  great  abaolale 
degree  in  England  (the  average  of  tifb  being  only  40  years),  doea  not 
account  fur  tlie  relaliveli/  slow  rate  of  iucrense. 

Snd.  CeHbacg,  however,  prevaila  in  a  very  much  greater  d^ree  in 
England  than  in  America.  Tlii«  is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
the  Census  of  lEal,  whicli  reveals  the  amount  of  celibncy  in  England 
by  the  following  statement: 

"  Tlie  moiui  iige  at  whieli  marriagea  are  Unt  contracted  in  England 
and  Wales  is  nearly  26  years  for  males,  and  2*^  years  for  females. 
There  are  in  the  tingdom  1,407,225  women  between  the  age  of  20  and 
40,  and  359,D69  of  the  age  of  4D  and  upwards,  vrho  have  never 
married:  while  the  number  of  men  between  the  age  of  20  and  4o  who 
have  never  married,  is  1,413,912,  and  of  those  aged  40  and  upwards, 
276,204.  Of  every  100  women  in  Great  Britain  of  the  age  of  30  to  40, 
42  are  apinstera.  If  the  whole  of  the  population  were  married,  the 
births  in  Great  Britain  would,  instead  of  700,000,  be  about  1,600,000 
Annually,  if  they  horo  the  annia  proportio  nto  the  wives  at  different 
Bgea  OB  they  do  now."  In  (be  appendix  to  the  fourth  annual  Beport 
of  the  Uegistrar  General  in  1643,  Dr.  William  Forr  anys,  "The  fact 
that  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  attain  the  age  of 
marriage  never  marry,  and  that  the  women,  though  capable  of 
bearing  chiidren  at  IG,  and  certainly  nubile  at  IT,  do  not  marry  until 
they  attain  a  mean  age  of  24.3,  the  men  until  they  are  25J,  proves 
that  prudence,  or  moral  restraint,  in  Mr.  Malthus's  sense  of  the  term, 
is  in  practical  operation  in  England  Co  an  extent  wliich  had  not  been 
conceived,  and  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  ureditcd,  when  stated  in 
numbers." 

In  America,  on  tlie  contrary,  marriages  are  much  more  numeroua. 
and  ulso  on  the  average  much  earlier.  "Under  the  favourable  circum- 
Btanoes  presented  by  the  States,"  saya  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "every  man 
might  enter  into  matrimonia.  -ngagementa  without  being  deterred,  as 
in  old-settled,  and  densely  peopled  countries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  children  that  might  be  expected  to  spring  from 
them.  In  America,  indeed,  and  in  all  similarly  sitnatad  countries,  a 
large  family  is  a  aource  of  wealth:  marrii^ea  la  consequence  are  at 
once  comparatireiy  general  and  early."  The  number  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  expected  ft-om  these 
foots,  is  remarkably  great;  for  only  one  person  in  every  six  is  40 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

ard  £  nil.  With  regard  to  proslilalioa  and  preeailwe  iitleramrie,  it  i* 
obviously  difficult  to  form  an  occuralo  estimate  of  their  ii~ "  ~ 
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aaj  conntiy;   but  it  ii  probabls  that  belli  prev^l  ti 
greater  extent  in  En^^nd  than  in  America,  where  q  fsmily  is  u 
more  eaaily  provideil  for,  Itnd  the  Dumber  of  unmarried  pciq>le  ■ 
mnch  smaller.    That  prostitution  does  exist  to  n  Tery  fn^at  extent ' 
all  our  Icrgs  towns  h  well  known.    In  London,  Sir  Bichnrd  Mayt 
the  Commissioner  of  Police,  eattmatea  the  number  of  tegulsr  prori_^ 
tutea,  who  live  aolety  bj  the  exerciae  of  tbcir  trade,  at  ]hnn  8,000% 
10,000,  exclusive  of  the  city;  while  Mr.  Talbot  states,  as  t)ie  result4| 
the  most  carefhl  inqnliies,  that  the  number  in  Edinburgh  a  aha 
8OD4    in  Glasgow,  l.SOO;   in  Liverpool,  S,900;    in  Leeds,  706; 
Bristol,  1,300;     in  UancbeaCer,  TOO ;   and  in  Norwich,  betwem  I 
and  7O0.    "  If  to  these  we  add  the  number  furnished  by  other  towtu 
Bays  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  essay  on  Prostitution,  in  the  Wei 
matter  Rtviao  for  July,   18S0,   "and  the  immbers  w 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  the  impression  among  the  b  ..  , 
informed  is,  that  the  number  who  live  by  prostitution,  whose  sole  pi»-   , 
feasion  it  may  be  said  to  be,  cannot  be  under  50,000  in  Groat  Britmn^  [ 

5th.  Emigration  has  also  been  an  important  cause  of  the  difitreoM  | 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  For  several  years  alter  the  famini 
the  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  above  300,M 
annually;  the  greater  part,  however,  being  Irish.  In  the  previi 
years  tlie  amount  of  emigration,  though  considerably  leas  than  ti 
was  Btill  very  great.  Tims  there  were  6T,S12  emigrants  in  1843,  a 
33,501  In  1845. 

It  is  evident,  tlierefiire.  that  in  the  cnao  of  England,  the  Law  fl 
Population  is  fully  verijled:  that  the  ttLsoUtt  amount  of  th«  Fppdi 
tion-chccks,  whidi  am  known  to  exist  in  the  country,  are  tufSnent^ 
explain  the  riow  rate  of  increase:  and  also,  that  the  Tetatict  a 
of  some  of  them,  eapedally  celibacy  and  emigration,  is  to  I 
greater  in  England  than  in  America,  as  to  account  for  the  dl~ 
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The  immediate  reason  why  there  is  so  much  more  celibacy  B. 
emigration  in  England  than  in  the  States,  is  because  there  is  so  mni 
moKponeiiy  in  the  former  country.  The  dilBculty  of  gaining  ativdl 
hood  ia  BO  great,  tliac  immense  numbers  are  induced  \o  reftiUn  fl 
marriage  or  to  emigrate  in  search  of  better  fortunes.  These  e 
and  aoiTifices,  however,  althoagh  probably  unparalleled  in  the  bisti 
of  any  country,  have  betn  inadequate  to  prevent  the  existence  of  II 
most  grioding  poverty ;  as  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  U 
rate  uf  wages  in  nnany  employments,  and  also  of  the  numbel'  ll 
receipt  of  parish  assistance.    The  agricnltnral  laborers  in  "" 

southern  counties  of  England  receive  when  in  Ml  work  o: 
uigbt  shillint;s  a  week,  with  which  they  have  to  support  thrar  wives  M 
families.  Tho  wages  of  the  female  workers  In  many  occupations  M 
still  lower;  the  shiit-makors,  Bhoe-binders,  &c.,  bnng  often  nnaUe  fl 
cara  more  than  two  or  three  shillings  a  week,  even  by  working  fonM 
leen  or  firteen  hours  daily.    So  indescribably  appalling,  indeed,  is  ttAll 

^VPfee  of  poverty  and  hald  work  in  this  country,  that  I  qnite  ai 

4b  ihe  opxiiion  exprcaaedby  Mr,  Emeal  Jimc«Ki  ot-  -'  ^- --->-•- 
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dresses  to  the  werking  classes  in  St.  Martin's  Hall? — ^Thoogfa  there 
are  exceptions  among  the  high-paid  trades/'  he  sajv,  «<yet  speaking  of 
the  bulk  of  labor,  manufacturing  aad  agricultural,  1  rearlessl^  assert 
that  the  condition  of  the  Hindoo  Pariah,  the  Russian  serf,  and  the 
Negro  slave,  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  English  wcnrking  man."  Mr. 
Mill  observes  that  the  wages  of  the  English  laborers  ''  acre,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency,  quite  as  low  as  in  Ireland." 

The  amount  of  pauperism  is  shown  bj  the  IbUowing  statement  from 
the  Census  of  1851.  "According  to  the  returns  o£  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  both  in-door  and 
out'door,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  862,637  on  Ist  January,  1851 ; 
and  813,089  on  1st  July,  1851.  At  the  time  of  the  Census,  126,488 
paupers  were  inmates  of  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales." 

The  secondary  social  evils,  such  as  crime,  drunkenness,  ignorance, 
and  disease,  are  scarcely  less  fearftil  to  contemplate ;  the  number  of 
habitual  criminals  being  estimated  at  about  1 50,000.  "  Out  of  a  total 
of  sixteen  millions  soijIs  in  England  and  Wales,'*  says  Mr.  Mayhew< 
in  his  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  "  one-eighth,  or  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  continue  their  existence  by  pauperism,  mendicancy,  or 
crime." 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  wages  are  comparatively  so  high,  and 
emplo3rment  so  easily  obtained,  that  there  is  little  if  any  poverty  for 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work;  at  least  this  has  been  the 
cose  until  recently,  but  poverty  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the 
large  towns  in  the  eastern  states,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
gradually  over-populated.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing this  comparative  absence  of  social  poverty,  the  average  of 
life  is  not  higher  than  in  England;  and  this  fiict  shows  not  only  the 
delusive  character  of  the  average  of  life,  when  taken  alone,  as  a  test 
of  the  social  circumstances  of  a  people,  but  shows  also  the  propriety 
of  substituting  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death,  in  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  law  of  population.  Poverty  is  a  far  better 
test  of  the  action  of  the  population  law  on  civilized  countries  than  tiie 
average  of  life ;  for  this  is  lowered  by  many  oth«r  causes  than  poverty 
and  liard  work,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  depend  so  directly  on 
the  law  of  population.  Poverty,  however,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fully  presently,  is  directly,  and  indeed  almost  entirely,  caused  by  this 
law.  "Poverty,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "is  the  specific  effect  of  the 
principle  of  population."  MoreoTeir,  poverty  is  in  all  old  and  civilized 
countries  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  premature  death,  and 
the  chief  obstacle  to  all  sanitary  improvements. 

Let  us  next  examine  whether  the  Law  of  Population  be  verified  by 
what  we  know  of  the  state  of  society  in  France.  In  this  country  the 
rate  of  increase  is  very  much  slower  than  even  in  England.  We  have 
seen  that  the  time  needed  for  duplication  has  been  calculated  by 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  at  138  years.  Nay,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Legoyt, 
from  an  analysis  of  the  official  returns,  that  in  the  years  betwQ&xs. 
1841  and  1846,  the  increase  was  noX  imM^  lofst^  ^^<kcl  ^t^  Neel  *)5>k^ 
Mod  at  the  two  qua^ueimial  CecBsnaoa  ^\im^  \d«^  Xjfiss^'^^^^Mto  5 


lliat  time,  the  incieuo  ho*  been  w)  smali  that  the  population  n 
eaid  la  he  Btatiooaiy.  11.  Lconce  da  LaTCrgne.  in  hia  i?»9a.y  on  „ 
culture  sod  PopulBtian,  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Maudes,  Tiir  April  li^ 
1857,  sayi,  '-Tlie  prioress  nf  the  population  has  sln)ciBt  come  toj^t 
Btaiid.  From  18«1  to  1846,  the  jKipulation  had  incrensed  in  five  yewi^t 
by  1,170,000  Eouli;  from  1847  lo  1851  there  was  only  nn  inereaietf!* 
3S3,000  i "  and  from  1851  to  185fl,  au  increase  "of  256,000  aouU^j 
In  1790  the  French  population  amo'.nted  to  ?6i  millions ;  in  I8S6,  of.' 
bG  yeari  later,  it  amounted  to  36  millions.  3nt  the  English  popul^' 
tion  has  doubled  itself  in  the  53  years  previous  to  ISSl  i  nod  tlie>|r 
muai  therefore  be  an  immense  difference  in  the  relativj;  amount  of  tKiK 
papulnlion-eheclin  in  the  two  countries.  To  ascertain  clearly  wllljt 
ahare  each  check  has  bad  in  the  diOerence,  it  is  necessary,  as  befoib 
to  esamioe  them  in  sncces^ion  ;  iCerilitj,  for  the  reasons  alrHady' 
given,  being:  omitted. 

lit.  Prtmaiurc  Death  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  difierence,  especiallj 
of  laie  years  ;  for  the  average  of  life  does  not  differ  mueh  in  tlie  Vim- 
couulries.  !□  Engtaad,  it  is  statad  by  the  last  census  as  about  4ft 
years;  in  J^Yaocc,  accordin);  to  the  census  of  I84ti,  it  vas  39  yeaiK 
The  average  of  life  in  both  countriea  has  risen  greatly  since  the  bn 
Binning  of  the  century.  The  very  slow  rate  of  increafc  exhibited  M 
M,  Legoyt,  is,  he  says,  wholly  the  eftect  of  a  diminution  of  dea^| 
the  number  of  births  not  increasing  at  all ;  while  the  proportion  A 
births  to  the  population  is  constantly  diminishing.  Snd.  Nor  is  finti 
giuliLin  the  ceu^  of  the  difference ;  for  instead  of  being  greater,  It^ 
very  much  leaa  in  France.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  enugiatlon  a*.( 
check  to  population  in  France  mny  he  said  to  be  null.  "TheemiKiff 
tion  to  Algeria,  California,  and  America,"  saya  M.  de  Lavei^e, "  dof 
not  carry  off'  on  an  average  more  than  10,000  persons  annually,  "ij 
it  is  almost  compensated  for  by  the  foreigners — Belgians,  Germaidi 
Swfas,  &c. — who  come  to  establish  themselves  in  France,  and  t 
pecially  at  Paris.  .  .  The  influence  of  emigration  is  almost  na. 
thin^;."  3rd,  Nor  is  CeHhaa/  the  cause;  for  not  only  are  niarringM 
more  numerous,  I  believe,  in  France  than  in  England,  but  it  is  a  weH- 
known  fact  that  sexual  abstinence  is  far  less  practised  by  unmarried 
people  in  the  former  country.  40i.  Nor  is  it  Frasiiltiiian;  fat  tb^ 
number  of  "omen  ii;  wham  the  reproductive  puwers  are  lost  frow^^ 
ihiBCB<iBeia,lbelieve,iesBi[i  France  than  in  England.  M.DuchBtd(|| 
states  that  in  1931  there  were  3,500  prostitutes  in  Paris,  which  ii  '^^^ 
smaller  proportional  number  than  in  London. 

How  tlien  is  the  difierence  to  be  eiplained?  What  has  become 
the  prodigious  amount  of  reproductive  power  which  has  to  be  a 
counted  for,  when  we  consider  not  only  tlie  very  alow  rate  of  increal 
but  the  comparatively  soiult  degree  of  the  other  population-check 
celibacy,  prostitution,  and  emigration?  Unless  it  be  assumed,  in  tl 
wards  of  Mr.  Mslthus,  that  "a  perpetual  miracle  renders  the  wonn 
barren,"  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  the  diffcreoM 
tbsn  by  ascribing  it  to  the  only  remaining  check,  n3,mely,  prevon^TC^ 

^iaUrcourie.     Acoordinffly,  IWb  is  ftraud,  oa  «u\>fir3,\»  \*j  ^it 

'"'ttioa  of  iJm)  difficulty. 
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5th.  Preventive  intercourse  is  known  to  have  become  of  late  ycaws 
Tery  prevalent,  indeed,  I  believe,  almost  universal  in  French  society. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  quote  the  statement  of  Dr.  FeUx  Roubaud, 
who  in  his  admirable  work  on  L*Impuissance  et  la  Stenlitd  (the  latest 
and  most  complete  treatise  on  these  diseases)  spet^s  of  ''  the  habits 
of  incomplete  sexual  intercourse,  which  the  necessities  of  our  social 
state  have  imposed  on  almost  all  the  classes  of  society.**  Dr.  A.  Mayer, 
in  his  work  on  the  Eapports  Coi^ugaux  (Conjugal  Belations)  alludeii 
to  preventive  intercourse  as  being  "  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  manners, 
that  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  very  few  families  are  exempt  from  it.'* 
** I  include  in  this  affirmation,"  he  says,  ''all  the  classes  of  society, 
except  those  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  deptlis  of  misery  and  hope- 
lessness." Mr.  Bobert  Dale  Owen  says  in  his  admirable  work  ou 
Moral  Physiology,  ''  As  every  intelligent  traveller  in  France  must 
have  remarked,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  (and  seldom  even  among  the  working  classes)  a  largo 
family — seldom  more  than  three  or  four  children.  A  French  1  idy  of 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respectability  will,  in  common  couversation, 
say  as  simply  (ay,  and  as  mnocently,  whatever  the  self-righteous  prude 
may  aver  to  the  contrary)  as  she  would  proffer  any  common  remark 
about  the  weather:  'I  have  three  children;  my  husband  and  I  think 
that  it  is  as  many  as  we  can  do  justice  to,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
any  more.'  I  have  stated  notorious  facts — ^facts  which  no  traveller 
who  has  visited  Paris,  and  been  admitted  to  the  domestic  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  attempt  to  deny.  However  heterodox  therefore  my 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  in  this  country,  I  am  supported  in  it  by 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  socially  cul- 
tivated nations  in  the  world."  M.  de  Lavergne  says  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  "  France  is  the  country  where  the  counsels  of 
Midthus  have  been  the  most  attacked;  it  is  also  that  in  which  they 
have  been  the  most  instinctively  followed;"  (that  is,  as  far  as  tho 
timitation  of  offspring,  though  not  the  mode  of  effecting  that  limita- 
tion, is  concerned).  A  medical  friend  told  me  that  when  conversing 
lately  on  the  sexual  questions  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  Paris,  the  latter  said  to  him, ''  We  are  all  Malthusians  here."  He 
informed  him  that  the  practice  of  preventive  intercourse  is  very 
general  among  the  French;  the  means  usually  employed  being  that 
of  withdrawal  previous  to  ejaculation.  "  Among  the  modes  of  pre- 
venting conception,  which  m^  have  prevailed  in  various  countrieSi" 
says  A&  R.  D.  Owen  in  his  Moral  Physiology, ."  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  now  practised  by  tbfy  cultivated  classes  on  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe,  by  the  French,  oy  the  Italians,  and,  I  believe,  by 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  consists  of  complete  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  immediately  previous  to  emission.  .  .  In  France, 
where  men  consider  this  (as  it  ou^ht  ever  to  be  considered  when  the 
mterests  of  the  other  sex  require  it)  a  point  of  honor,  all  young  men 
learn  to  make  the  necessary  effort;  and  custom  renders  it  easy,  and  a 
matter  of  course." 

This  restraint  on  populatioabaaYkaA  a.  laaxYs.^  ^^«iRX  \ssl>5»rwssk 
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poTertj-.  "The  slow  etowth  of  the  numbora  of  the  people,*' 
Mr.  Mill,  "while  capit;il  iunronses  much  mora  rapidly,  has  cau9i.^_  . 
noliceRble  improvement  in  tlie  condiUon  of  the  laboring  elaai."  Sfc' 
Praneis  Head  heani  a  aimilnr  lestimony  with  rugard  to  the  working* 
olaaBra  in  Paris.  He  vieited  the  poorest  quarters  in  '' ■■■  ~=*-  -'— 
with  Lord  Shsftesljury,  and  declares  that  tliey  were  ui 
anything  at  all  appmBChiiig  to  the  squalor  and  wrelchcdnesa  o 
correBponding  parts  of  onr  large  towns.  The  French  workmen,  |^ 
slao  remarked,  did  not  labor  so  hard  or  to  unremittingly  as  the  £||IC> 
Itsh.  M.  Ambrose  Clement,  in  his  Secberc)ies  ear  tes  Canwi  ot 
r  Indigence  (Besoarches  on  the  Causes  of  Indigence),  putdiahedU 
1 B16,  says,  "  Tlie  classes  of  our  population  who  have  only  their  irogS 
to  support  them,  and  who  are  consequently  the  most  exposed  to  ij^ 
digence,  are  now-a-days  much  better  provided  vtQi  food,  clotUni;^ 
and  lodging,  thau  they  were  in  the  heginning  of  the  century.  ,  .  , 
This  fact  is  attested  by  all  persona  who  can  remember  the  fonner^ 
the  compared  epoths.  ...  If  any  doubt  should  remain  on  tte 
point,  it  may  readily  be  dissipated  by  consulting  the  olJ  peasants 
artisans,  as  we  have  ourselvesdone  in  seTeral  localities,  without  mee 
with  tl  single  contradictory  opinion.  The  facts  collected  on  the  sulgeQ 
by  Bu  accurate  observer,  M.  Villerm^  (Tableau  de  I'Etat  Physique  4 
Moral  des  Curriers)  may  also  be  cited."  M.  dc  Lavergne,  althou^ 
he  deplores  the  arrest  of  the  French  population  during  the  last  ^ 
yesrs.  makes  the  following  reniarfca  witli  regard  to  the  prect " 
period:  "According  to  Maltlms,  tlie  virtual  pon-er  of  riultiplici 
in  man  is  such,  that  if  it  were  not  checked  by  want  of  subsiateno^' 
populstion  could  doohle  itself  every  Z5  years ;  on  this  calculation  B 
might  have  been  more  than  100  millions  in  France,  in  tSlG.  Whj 
has  checked  it,  is  the  deSciency  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  wi 
know  in  effect  that  from  1790  to  184G,  the  produce  of  agiicnlture  Ufil 
only  been  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  population  had  inrrrrmw 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  in  1S4G  have  amounted  n 
B3  millions ;  it  was  however  only  35}  millions.  Whence  comes  tMi 
Dew  difference?  From  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  averaS 
condition  of  the  people.  Ihe  division  of  the  means  of  subsisteoS 
imong  the  inliabitants  gave,  I  will  suppose,  lOD  IVancs  a  head  i 
1790;  t!ie  same  division  in  1846  gave  150  francs.  If  we  add  the  p  ' 
dnce  of  manufactures,  and  suppose  fbr  example  that  this  amOiui 
in  1790  to  50  francs  a  head,  and  in  lB4Gto  150,  the  average  of  c«rol 
would  have  been  doubled;  and,  in  effect,  this  is  what  must  have  ti' 
place ;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  element  indicated  by  Malthus,  m 
true  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  namely,  the  average  of 
we  find  that  in  this  interval,  it  has  increased  from  SS  to  39  year^ 
From  these  statements,  It  would  appear  that  preventive  intercourse  ha 
already  done  more  to  lighten  the  burden  of  poverty  in  France,  thiA 
the  vast  amount  of  celibacy  and  emigrotlon,  aided  by  the  mort  lU^ 
Availed  industrial  efforts,  have  been  able  to  effect  in  EnglandL 
It  may  be  nitiitioued  that  at  the  time  wlven  the  atationary  at 
t  the  French  population  was  made  known  Vij  flie  cecwi*  ot  vfe^'). 
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ascribed  in  a  leading  article  of  the  TimeSf  in  Reynolds*,  and  in  some  of 
our  other  newspapers,  to  sterlliti/,  instead  of  to  the  use  of  preventive 
measures.  This  view  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Doubleday  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  already  considered ;  the  chief  difference  being  that 
the  latter  writers  regard  sterility  as  an  instance  of  the  beneficent 
adaptations  of  nature,  whereas  the  writers  in  the  Times  and  in  /?ey- 
Ttoldk*  Newspaper^  deplore  it  as  an  evil,  and  a  sign  of  the  physical  de- 
generacy of  the  French  people.  As  far  as  the  existence  of  the  check 
in  question  is  concerned,  both  views  are  equally  groundless,  and  pro- 
ceed from  a  hasty  and  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Sterility,  except  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  never  was  nor 
will  be  in  any  country  other  than  a  most  insignificant  check  to  popu- 
lation; as  any  one  will  readily  see  who  considers  the  prodigious 
powers  of  human  fecundity,  the  comparative  rarity  of  sterility,  and 
the  changeless  nature  of  the  physiological  laws.  The  law  of  fecundity,, 
like  all  the  other  bodily  functions,  is  a  law  of  adamant,  which  can 
never  bo  expected  to  vary  one  iota  as  long  as  man  exists  on  the  earth ; 
whereas  Mr.  Doubleday,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  writer  in  the  Ttmesy 
appear  to  regard  it  as  a  law  of  wax,  liable  to  be  profoundly  affected 
by  the  varying  circumstances  of  society.  As  well  might  it  be  sup- 
posed that  tlie  number  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  or  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  would  be  altered  by  such  causes.  It  may  be  asked  also. 
Is  sterility  the  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway 
and  Switzerland  ?  or  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  United 
States  ?  Is  it  the  cause  of  the  very  different  rates  of  increase  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  own  and  other  countries  at  different  periods 
of  their  history?  We  learn  from  the  Census  of  1851  that  "the  people 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  more  than  seven  millions  in  1751,  and 
to  more  than  twenty-one  millions  in  1851;  they  having  increased 
more  than  fourteen  millions  in  the  hundred  years ;  while  the  incrcase- 
of  numbers  in  the  preceding  century,  1651 — 1751,  was  only  one 
million."  No  one  surely  will  venture  to  ascribe  this  great  difference 
in  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  sterility  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  yet  it  is 
just  as  groundless  to  ascribe  to  such  a  cause  the  slow  increase  of 
population  in  France.  Far  truer  is  the  explanation  given  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Daily  News,  of  April  18th,  1857.  "The  FrencV  says 
the  writer,  "  are  a  people  who  wiil  not  increase  in  numbers,  without  an 
increase  in  wealth,  and  this  resolve  docs  them  infinite  honor." 

To  obtain  one  further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  law,  let  ut 
take  Switzerland.  The  rate  of  increase  in  this  country  is  extremely 
Blow,  the  time  needed  for  duplication  being,  as  we  have  seen,  227 
years.  Hiat  this  is  not  jwing  to  the  positive  check,  is  shown  by  the 
high  average  of  life,  and  the  comfortable  circumstances  of  the  people^ 
In  several  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  as  has  been  attested  by  numerous* 
observers,  there  15  a  total  absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  might  almost 
be  said)  of  poverty.  *'  In  no  country  of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Inglis^ 
•*  will  be  found  so  few  poor  as  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  vlllaj^  <^1 
Suss,  which  Dontains  about  six  Icvuftdt^Oi  vc^v\Jca\.tsx^^^  'Owgtft.  Na  -w^J^  "^ 
nngle  individual  who  has  not  w\\ete\vVL\v«\  \.q  \xn^  c.^\QSsstXs^'^>'««8^  ^ 
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■inglo  indtvidunl  who  is  indebted  to  otiicn  fur  one  itiotmI 

Emigcalioa  alio  is  proportioanlly  leu  from  Switzerland  t    ..  , 

EngiHud.  Proililulloa  it  alio  rare,  cnpct-ially  in  the  pastoral  i-tutonl) 
whiTu  po[iulBtiiiii  iiicTGasGB  least  rapidly.  Tha  cause  of  the  tiom  ia^ 
crcnsc  inusf  tlicrofure  lie  in  one  or  other  nf  the  iirereuCive  checRf^ 
ctUliM's,  tir  prtaenlive  iaUrcaarw;  and  accoiiliiigly  we  find  on  inqoilJJ 
that  tlic  age  of  marriatfe  is  verj  late,  and  tl'<i  uumber  of  birtiia  e«r 
Irenuly  biiihII.  "Conteniing  botli  Norway  and  partB  oE  SvritiuUlHi,? 
»ai%  Mi.  mm,  " there  liappens  to  be  unasually  authentic  informatitNVi 
muiiy  fuels  were  carefully  brought  together  by  Mt.  MaJtUai,  axid 
lunch  additional  evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.  In  bcnb 
these  countries  the  increase  of  population  is  very  Blow:  and  wh« 
checks  it  is  not  multitude  of  deaths,  but  fcwnees  of  births.  Both  titt; 
births  and  the  deatiis  are  remarkably  few  in  proportion  to  the  popi|> 
lation;  the  average  duration  of  life  is  the  longest  in  Europe:  •'-•^^ 
population  contains  fewer  children,  snd  a  greater  proportional  nui 
of  pecfions  in  the  vigor  of  life,  than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  anj 
other  part  uf  tlic  world.  The  paucity  of  births  tends  directly  t 
prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  eomibrtable  cireumstanoes;  am^ 
the  same  prudence  is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding  causes  of  diseaM); 
SR  in  keeping  clear  of  tlie  prinoipal  cause  of  poverty."  The  on|-' 
queition  is,  whether  the  small  proportion  of  births  be  owing  t„^ 
celibHcy  or  preventive  iniercouree?  Jrom  what  is  known  of  tte 
^neral  ehiiracter  of  mannen  on  the  Continent,  it  may  be  inferre^ 
that  in  all  probability  tbo  hitter  cause  is  far  the  most  inQuentii£ 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  speaks  ot  preventive' 
intercourse  as  being  "now  practised  by  Clie  cultivated  classes  on  tbff 
contioent  of  Europe;  by  tlie  French,  iho  Italians,  and  X  believe,  Igr 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards."  There  is  probably  no  country  in  ■"-' 
world  where,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  sexual  abstinence  w 
be  found  to  exist  in  nearly  so  great  a,  degree  as  in  England;  notwitlvi 
standing  tlie  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  lattflF. 
country,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  poverty,  prostitution,  r~' 
emigration 

The  above  analysis  (which  has  no  pratonsion  to  statistical  ei  _ 

but  is  rather  intended  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  aucfi 
inquiiiei  may  be  conducted)  is  sufBcient  to  show  that  the  taw  a 
pop^ation  is  fulljf  verified  by  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  sod 
in  France  and  Switzerland:  in  both  of  wl:ich  countries  the  birtha 
found  to  be  BO  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  populi 

ibr  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  increase,  and  the  comparatively  .,^^^ 
degree  of  poverty.  If  we  were,  in  a  siroilar  manner,  top''*^  in  review 
each  nation  of  tJie  old  world,  Germany,  Turkey,  China,  or  Indik,  w$ 
should  obtain  an  e^usl  verification  of  the  law ;   we  should  find  tlif 

SreventivG  and  positive  checks  cvei^wtiere  present  in  an  cnoniioy| 
egree,  and  varying  inversely  in  proportion  to  each  other:  we  shoutf 
find  either  the  average  of  life  vei;  short,  or  the  number  of  lurtha  very 
*mal};  nud  we  sltould  find,  wherever  we  had  means  of  gaining  infoqw 
aatioo,  the  coJJt-ctivo  amount  of  the  t\\ecV:»  ci!.iiW.\s 
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what  was  indicated  by  the  rate  of  increase.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
estimating  the  action  of  the  population-law  on  any  country,  is  to  as- 
certain the  rate  of  increase,  and  then  to  examine  methodically  in 
succession  the  share  which  each  of  t|^e  checks  has  had  in  retarding 
it.  In  this  way,  the  law  may  be  easily  verified,  in  a. rough  and 
approximate  manner,  in  every  country  of  which  we  have  any  statistical 
knowledge  at  all :  and  no  one,  who  has  considered  the  impregnable 
character  of  the  Malthusian  arguments,  can  doubt,  that  i£  we  had 
only  adequate  information,  its  truth  could  in  every  country  be  con- 
firmed, even  in  the  very  minutest  particular. 

The  law  of  population,  therefore,  however  appalling  to  contemplate, 
must  be  accepted  by  every  earnest  and  tmprejudiced  mind  as  the  chief 
among  those  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  Nature  which  reign  supreme 
over  man's  destiny  on  this  earth :  which  he  can  as  little  hope  to  idter 
or  evade,  as  to  bind  the  planets  in  their  course,  or  reverse  the  chemical 
aflElnities.  More  deaths  or  fewer  births  are  inexorably  necessitated  by 
Nature  in  all  old  countries ;  and  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  in- 
teicjurse,  or  poverty,  is  (he  choice  she  ofiers  to  the  hunum  race.  No 
nation  of  the  old  world  ever  has  escaped  from  this  choice,  or  ever 
will:  jwverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy,  never  have  been,  nor  ever 
can  b^  removed  in  such  a  nation,  except  by  an  exactly  corresponding 
increase  of  preventive  intercourse.  Nay  more,  when  the  tendency  of 
industrial  progress  towards  the  stationary  state  is  considered,  it  is 
clear  that  no  human  efibrts  can  avail  even  to  prevent  a  great  increaae 
of  one  or  more  of  the  population-checks:  mucli  less  to  remove  them. 

All  therefore,  that  man  can  do,  is  clearly  and  openly  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  his  life:  to  select  from  among  the  population-checks 
the  one  which  involves  least  human  sufiering;  and  to  see  that  every 
member  of  society,  whatever  he  his  or  her  station  in  Ufey  bear  a  just  and 
equal  share  of  the  sexual  difficulties  common  to  all.  Until  this  be  done, 
until  the  Law  of  Population  be  openly  acknowledged,  as  the  only  true 
foundation  of  social  morality,  human  society  must  continue,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  a  chaos  of  misery  and  injustice:  a  scene  of  confusion, 
where  one  man  surfeits  in  a  palace,  while  another  starves  in  a  hovel: 
where  the  toils  of  the  poor  never  cease,  and  the  cry  of  social  distress 
is  never  silent:  where  one  life  is  brightened  by  all  the  blessings  of 
love  and  ofispring,  while  another  is  shaidowed  in  the  gloom  of  celibacy 
or  prostitution. 

The  method  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of 
the  law  of  population  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  its  discoverer,  Mr, 
Malthus.  liis  work,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
concrete  deductive  method  of  proof,  which  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  shows  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  laws  of  complex  phenomena,  where 
many  difierent  causes  are  at  work  together.  This  method  consists  in 
reasoning  from  general  laws  of  nature  to  their  consequences,  and 
then  venfying  the  conclusions  by  an  appeal  to  actual  facts.  It 
includes  therefore,  three  processes,  induction,  deduction,  and  verifica- 
tion ;  tlie  first  of  which  consists  in  obtainiu^  t.W  ^^\\?«i\^  Narv^  ^ 
■atux'e  by  observation  or  experimenl,  X\\^  a^^iow.^  Va.  <Jk<i^:v^\vas^"^''^e«s8ftr. 


retically  the  consequences  of  tficae  laws,  and  the  ti 
the  TCaulti  arriTied  at  irich  nclaal  fncts.    Thus  Mr,  Uftltb^B 
catJiblMieB,  by  direct  observation,  the  lavs  of  feeunditj  and  ngriot 
tiiral  industry';    then  shows  that  these  laws  iis^essitate  a  pairerf 
check  to  population,  cither  prcventiTc  or  positive,  in  all  old  eountrie 
and  lastly,  veriHcs  this  conclusion  by  reviewing  the  past  and  ju^i 
history  of  the  difiL>rciit  nstions  of  the  globe.    It  is  iu  this  way  o 
and  not  by  specific  observation  or  experiment,  that  the  laws  it  o 
plex  phenomena  can  be  ascertained.    "  To  ancii  cases,"  says  Mr.  Mt 
■'  the  Deductive  Metiiod,  setting  oBt  fVom  general  Ibwb  and  vetitfix 
theh-  conseqaencei  by  speciflc  experience,  is  alone  applicable." 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  Bomewhat  more  closely,  the  noi 
in  which  tlie  law  of  population  produces  its  three  primEiry  -etfy 
and  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which  it  causos  poverty  throvi 
the  economical  law  ofwagts.    The  mode  of  its  action  may  be  alioFli 
described  asfidluws. 

The  limited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  land  in  all  old  a 
tries  prevent*  dupital  from  increasing  so  fast  as  to  allo^v  poptdktii 
to  expand  at  its  natural  rale.  Population  is  therefore  checked  eith 
by  want  or  the  dread  of  want;  by  poverty  or  Qelib»cy.  But  tl 
powers  of  increase  are  so  enormons,  and  their  leatraint  id  paioAiL  m 
irkwme  (in  consequence  of  the  Law  of  Exercise,  which  pcoddta  oW 
the  reproductive  organs  and  emottoDi),  that  far  more  people  t 
always  brought  into  the  world  than  can  lie  suppoi'tGd  in  comfort;  w 
the  privations  fall  on  the  least  fortunate  part  of  society.  I'hM  4 
great  numbers,  resulting  from  the  enormoas  power  of  the  prinuipla  ( 
increase,  are  the  immediate  cause  of  poverty  anil  )ow  wages,  bi^MI 
in  the  clearest  liglit  from  a  conetderation  of  the  la\r  of  wages,  oa  !■ 
down  in  all  scientiHc  treatises  on  Political  Economy. 

The  Law  of  (I'ai7ss,  whicli  should  be  ineQaccably  engraven  oa  eva 
mind,  is,  that  Wagur  depend  on  t!tt  demand  and  svp/ilg  of  Lobar:  i 
other  words,  on  the  proportion  between  the  laborers  and  the  cqdti 
Wages  catinot  rise  except  by  there  being  more  capital  or  feiM 
laborers;  nur  fall,  except  by  there  being  lees  capital  or  more  Inbora 
The  proofs  of  this  law  are  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  Q 
share  which  each  laborer  will  obtain  of  the  fund  destined  for  the  paj 
inent  of  w^es,  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  natnbai 
among  whom  it  ia  divided.  The  natural  rate  of  Wages  in  oil 
country  is  that  which  distributee  the  whole  wages-fUnd,  amoti 
the  whole  of  the  laborers.  Wages  cannot,  in  a  state  of  free  compel 
tion,  be  for  any  length  of  time  kept  aiow  this  natural  rate;  ftir  :_ 
th&y  were,  some  laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employmeDt,  aafl^ 
their  competition  would  bring  back  tlio  rate  to  its  natural  level.  Ifw 
can  wages  full  liehiv  this  rate ;  for  if  they  did,  some  of  the  csjutal 
would  be  left  unemployed,  and  tho  competition  of  the  capitolisH 
would  again  raise  wages  to  their  natural  level.  Labor  is  a  commot 
dity  brought  to  market  and  ottered  for  sale  like  other  cominoditiM|  _ 
and  in  a  state  of  free  competilioti,  it  cannot  by  any  possil^^  \r 
prevented  feotn  falling  under  tlie  i!;enexii  Ivitt  of  value.      "  Tbe  Tt '~ 
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of  the  commodity  Labor,"  lays  Mr.  Mill,  "nerer  depends  upon  any- 
thing but  demand  and  supply." 

The  reason  why  wages  are  high  in  America  is  that  capital  is 
plentiful,  abd  laborers  scarce ;  whUe  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in 
Ireland,  they  are  low,  because  capital  is  relatively  scarce,  and 
laborers  plentiful.  In  America,  from  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land, 
profits  are  so  high,. and  capital  increases  so  rapidly,  as  to  permit 
population  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years  without  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  wages ;  but  this  cannot  possibly  take  place  in  any  old 
country. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  In  which  the 
natural  rate  of  wages  can  be  permanently  raised:  either  by  increasing 
the  capital,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers.  But  wh^i  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land, there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  latter  mode 
that  any  increase  of  wages  could  be  obtained.  The  rate  at  which 
capital  has  increased  in  England  during  the  last  half-century  has 
been  so  great,  that  we  cannot  even  hope  that  it  could  be  for  any 
length  of  time  maintained,  far  less  accelerated.  The  extraordmary 
succession  of  inventions  and  improvements — the  power-loom,  the 
railway,  and  the  rotation  of  crops — aided  by  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  has  caused  an  increase  of  capital  quite  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  an  old  country ;  and  has  thus  enabled  population  to  double 
itself  in  53  years.  But  the  low  rate  of  wages  has  been  little,  if  at  all 
raised ;  and  the  reason  simply  is,  that  the  number  of  laborers  has  in- 
creased in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  capitaL  It  is  therefore  only 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers — by  an  increase  in  the  preven- 
tive check  to  population — ^that  any  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  can  be  effected.  "  All 
schemes  for  their  benefit,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  '^  which  do  not  proceed  upon 
tlie  principle  of  altering  in  their  favour  the  proportion  between  labor 
and  capital,  are,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion." 

The  mode  therefore  in  which  the  vast  superiority  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers  causes  poverty,  is  by  keeping  the  labor-market  always 
overstocked;  by  bringing  too  many  laborers  into  a  country  in 
proportion  to  its  capital.  Cdibacy,  again,  is  caused  by  the 
difficulties  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  Uie  fear  of  losing  what  is 
called  one's  position  in  society.  The  laborer  sees  that  by  having  a 
family  he  would  need  to  work  harder,  and  probably  fare  worse ;  and 
the  richer  classes  see  that  by  marriage  they  would  run  the  risk  ot 
sinking  in  the  social  scale,  and  involving  themselves  in  pccimiary 
embarrassments.  Both  are  thus  induced  to  postpone  marriage,  or 
refrain  from  it  entirely :  but  these  prudential  motives  oi^erate  more 
powerflilly  among  the  latter  class,  partly  because  they  have  more  ad- 
vantages to  lose,  and  x>artly  from  the  resources  offered  hy  prostitution. 

The  mode  in  which  the  population-law  causes  prostitution,  is  not 
merely  by  the  difficulties  it  creates  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  this  of 
itself  could  have  little  effect  in  causing  prostitution.  The  circum- 
ftance  by  which  prostitution,  as  a  great    social  phenomenon,   ii 
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rendoroJ  possible,  la  the  extrnnrdinHry  fafit,  tint  a  prnniiseiious 
courau  tends  to  destroy  the  female  reproductiva  powcrB.  Were  it  □ 
for  this  fact,  prostitution  would  preient  as  inBiiperable  dlfficultiea  : 
ninrriage ;  and  sexual  abstinence,  prerentiTe  intercnarse,  or  prematn 
dentil,  would  alone  be  found,  alternating  with  each  other,  in  era 
country  of  the  old  world.  The  fact  however  being  oi  it  is.  tha  law 
popalution  cnusos  pmstitution,  by  the  insurmountable  obataclea 
opposes  to  the  normal  exercise  of  the  powerHil  reproductiTe  pMsia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  low  rate  to  which  it  reduces  woroai 
ii'ajicR  on  the  otlicTi  and  thus  prostitution  tins  been  resorted  to  by  t 
classes  of  society,  but  especially  by  those  whose  Dienns  better  ennbli 
them  to  purchase  a  mercennry  love,  as  a  mode  of  escnpe  from  tl 
alMrnative  miseries  of  poverty  or  celibacy. 

It  may  be  observed,  tlmt  Beveral  treatises  on  Prostilution  ha' 
lately  been  published,  and  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  tl 
moe^ngs  of  the  Social  Science  Assodatian  and  elaewliere ;  but  nil  tl 
treatises  which  I  bnvo  seen  (including  those  of  Mr.  Acton,  Dr.  Rya 
i'rofbssor  Miller,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  the  Interesting  invcsCigalinu 
of  Mr.  Mayhew)  are,  In  my  opinion,  fundamentally  mlslalion  wil 
regard  to  the  cause  and  core  of  this  ovil,  in  consequence  of  the  write 
ignorance,  or  (in  the  cose  of  all  Che  above-mentione<l  writers)  thi 
It^ectlon,  of  the  law  of  population.  Without  a  knowledge  of  II. 
great  principle,  indeed,  it  is  quite  in  Tain  to  attempt  to  desl  with  prott 
tntion  or  any  other  of  the  great  social  evils,  except  in  the  moat  snps 
ficlal  manner.  UnteES  it  be  clearly  seen,  thnt  prostitution,  iiho  porerl 
is  one  of  the  population-checks,  and  that  it  cannot  be  diminished  exce 
by  a  proportional  increase  of  some  of  the  others,  its  effectnal  trei 
mcnt  is  bopelesB,  The  question  which  should  always  be  put  to  tho 
who  aim  at  the  roniovaH  at  proatiCution,  as  of  poverty,  Is,  What  ol'' 
populaliim-cbcck  do  ysn  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place?  A 
liave  already  endeavoured  to  show,  the  true  remedies  for  prostitntioi 
canaist.  firstly,  in  substituting  for  it  preventive  intercourse,  so  as ' 
remove  Its  two  primary  causes,  poverty  and  celibacy;  and  secondl 
In  nltering  the  strictness  of  the  marriage  code,  tlie  chief  secondai 
cause  of  prostitution. 

In  a  country,  such  as  England,  where  preventive 
comparatively  little  practised,  the  immediate  checks  to  populatil 
lire  (loverty,  proatltntlnn,  nnd  celibacy;  emigration  actiutratic' 
as  a  slight  pollialive,  when  the  pressure  of  the  others  is  felt  tc 
inauppur table,  or  some  brilliant  prospects  of  gain  appear  in  i 
part  of  tlie  globe.    The  callcclivc  aniount  of  the  poputation-d 
depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  rate  of  increase  which  can 
attained  by  the  induatrial  energies  of  the  country,  and  on  the  araon 
i.r  oinlgratian.    The  individmil  amount  of  each,  aa  we  have  also  w« 
Uupeiids  upon  thni  of  the  otliers ;  but  the  principHl  cause  by  wM_^_ 
this  individual  amount  is  determined  deserves  a  closer  examlnatifl 
Tliia  cause  wiu  called  by  Mr.  Mnltlms.  nnd  by  political  econi 
tinco  tiis  time,  (/is  standard  of  euiiiforl ;   by  wliicli  is  meant,  the 
i^hateyer  i(  lany  bii,  do*n  to  ■•nuc'h  \\»e  ^eo^e  of  any  counb; 
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multiply,  but  not  lower.  This  standard  varies  in  different  countries: 
in  Ireland  it  is  extremely  low,  while  in  Switzerland  it  is  comparatiyely 
high.  The  amount  of  poverty,  and  therefore  of  the  other  checks,  it 
determined  in  all  old  cotmtries  by  the  standard  of  comfort,  that  is,  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  people  will  consent  to  restrain  their  repro- 
ductive powers ;  and  by  no  other  cause  whatsoever. 

*^  Wages,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  '*  depend  on  the  ratio  between  population 
and  capital.  As  the  ratio  between  population  and  capital,  everywhere 
but  in  new  colonies,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  checks  by  which 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  population  is  restrained,  it  may  be  said, 
popularly  speaking,  that  wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  population;  that 
when  the  check  is  not  death  by  starvation,  or  disease,  wages  depend 
on  the  prudence  of  the  laboring  people ;  and  that  wages,  in  any 
country,  are  habitually  at  the  lowest  rate,  to  which,  in  that  country, 
the  laborers  will  suffer  them  to  be  depressed  rather  than  put  a  re- 
straint upon  multiplication."  This  shows  still  more  clearly  the 
indubitable  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  arrived 
by  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  and  which  is 
verified  by  all  experience:  namely,  that  no  industrial  efforts,  or  im- 
provements of  human  institutions,  can  of  themselves  permanently 
lessen  poverty;  for  the  power's  of  human  increase  are  so  prodigious 
that  they  easily  keep  pace  with  any  such  improvements,  and  speedily 
obUterate  their  effects.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  shown  by  the 
marriage  registries,  that  in  the  seasons  when  trade  is'  brisk,  and  the 
working  classes  comparatively  prosperous,  marriages  are  always  more 
numerous;  and  thus  the  over-crowding  of  the  labor  market  is  con- 
stantly kept  up.  Indeed,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  ii 
constantly  cited  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  by  the  Economist  and 
Times  Newspapers,  as  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
and  as  a  subject  for  national  congratulation;  whereas  it  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  (unless  the  procreative  habits  of  the  community 
be  greatly  changed,  and  preventive  intercourse  be  practised)  is  certain 
in  a  few  years  to  do  away  with  any  slight  improvement  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  An  increase  oi 
sexual  connections  is  indeed,  in  itself,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings ; 
but  it  is  only  a  subject  for  true  and  unqualified  congratulation,  when 
it  is  not  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  offspring.  It  is  on 
the  degree  of  reproductive  restraint,  therefore,  and  on  no  other  cause, 
moral,  political,  or  economical,  that  the  amount  of  poverty  really 
depends.  Celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poverty 
forms  the  only  choice  of  mankind;  and  the  individual  amount  of  eadfi 
as  stated  in  the  Law  of  Population,  varies  inversely  in  proportion  1r 
the  others.  The  exact  point,  at  which,  in  a  country  where  preven 
tive  intercourse  is  excluded,  the  other  three  population-checks  ten 
to  settle,  is  that,  where  the  opposing  evils  of  the  want  of  food  and  i 
love  most  nearly  balance  each  other  in  the  estimation  of  the  peopk 

The  Law  of  Population  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  true  fundamenti 
cause  of  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy:  of  the  economical  an 
■exual  evils  of  old  countries.    There  are  two  things  which  may  b 
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mentioned  nninne-  nmny  others,  as  nt  present  ^raUlly  tcndin^ta   . 
ipuK  tliU  gritiiil  tr!;lJt,  and  to  hide  it  imni  (lie  g^ienil  (ipprebens  ._ 
of  maokiDd.    The  sue  ia  the  institution  of  M»mage,  the  other  CoiM 
peti^n.    Tho  first  conceali  from  laeiiy  minda  the  true  cahbb  of  Qii^ 

'  lexualcTill:  thesecoiid,  thataf  llioeconomicaL  Many  have  helievedj 
and  slill  believe,  tliat  the  misencfl  of  the  eexual  Trorld  depraMi 
primarily  on  the  hnman  instituCiun  of  marriage;  Hnd  it  'waa  on  tid* 
error,  that  ell  the  eSbrte  of  the  sexual  reformers  of  the  last  genem* 
tfon,  Bjron,  Shelley,  aad  Godwin,  were  ahatteted-  The  eKqoiinMf 
sense  of  social  justice  poaieseeii  by  these  mea,  revolted  from  di» 
shocktuf;  inequalities  in  (be  dlBtiibulion  of  love,  whioh  they  ane 
arounil  Ihom  in  acjciety;  nnd  tlius  they  attributed  tlie  pnpnla.tiom 
check?,  celibacy  and  prostitution,  to  the  monopoly  of  raarriBge.  Thejt 
were  unaware  tliat  the  true  solution  of  the  di&culty  bad  slreaily  bca^ 
i^ivea  by  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  evils  thqti, 
lamented,  was  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  institution  of  man.  Mairi^^ 
is  merely  a  subotijinate  instrument  of  sexual  restraint,  aotin);  unMt 
tho  law  of  population;  and  its  removal  would  nut  make  the  iilighteill. 
difitTcnce  in  the  inexorable  necessity  of  tlio  populalion-chediB.  OlM( 
of  its  chief  ovils  nt  present  is  that  it  cudcgbIji  the  lav  of  popalMlcOB 
Kid  prevents  man  from  seeing  clearly  the  true  nature  of  his  potitiaBE 
Those  who  are  unacquiuniod  with  the  Uw,  think  that  people  rmnril" 
ttoniBrried  trtira  iJioice,  or  pride,  or  their  nnattractive  qua^tiesv  « 
&ont  the  great  deft!Cts  in  the  institution  itself;  but  if  so,  thecc  wouldl 
•ft  lit  tie  celibacy  in  England  as  inAmericaor  Anstralia.  They  dijm 
see  that  tlio  real  obstacle  to  sexual  union  is  opposed  by  Mature  hvot 
■elf;  and  thnC  indeed,  the  reproductive  powers  are  already  enaraioai^ 
-over-exercised  in  every  civilized  country'  where  poverty  eiListg.  < 

Ompetitian  has  in  like  manner  been  made  the  scape-goat  ot  UM 
«Bouomieal  evils,  by  socialist  and  communist  writers;  and  their*iei« 
have  largely  infected  the  public  mind.  But  the  cause  of  povertyH 
evidently  not  competition,  but  (t»  mani/  cotupclitan.  Competition  it 
merely  the  rule,  aceording  to  which  the  produce  is  shared ;  and  ai 
other  rule  could  posdbly  have  increoBod  tlie  average  amount  of  tM' 
Bhares,  if  the  number  of  sharers  had  been  proportionilly  great  trtu 
oompared  with  the  capital.  Competition  exists  among  tho  eiiniloy« 
as  well  as  the  employed;  and  is  thus  just  as  truly  a  cause  of  high  ■ 
of  low  wages.  In  America  the  comyetitiou  of  capitalists  raises  wagei 
in  Irelitnd,  tho  competition  of  laborers  preponderates  over  that  a 
D^iittJiets,  and  lowers  wages.  Wages,  as  we  have  seen,  depend  piiili 
olpally,  tuy,  it  might  almost  he  said,  aokly,  in  any  industrious  aaT 
avilizod  uaUon,  on  the  degree  of  reprnduclive  restraint;  and  thi 
determines  their  nmouut,  whatever  be  the  economical  constitution  a 
•ociety;  whether  it  consist  of  capitalists  and  hired  laborers,  of  >n^^ 
dependent  laborers,  or  of  co-operative  associations.  In  all  state*  id 
tooiety,  the  average  share  of  the  produce  obtained  by  each  iodividuri( 
Qott  depend  on  tlie  ^grcgate  amount,  and  the  numbers  among  wlloai 

L  i#i«  divided.    If  the  institution  of  private  property,  and  the  role  4l 
e  abolished,  and  a  QumtauntVf  lA  ^oo&i  «Mh^^4itaed.W 
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their  plaott.  tharo  would  not  be  the  slightest  red  change  la  the  action 
of  the  law  of  population.  Sexual  abstinence,  prostitution,  prerentiye 
intercourse,  or  porerty,  would  still  constitute  the  only  choice  a£  the 
human  race. 

Obseorrations  of  a  similar  character  may  be  applied  to  all  other 
yiews  on  the  causation  of  the  great  social  erila,  different  from  that 
wliich  traces  them  to  the  law  of  population  as  their  foantain*head. 
Thus,  for  example,  drunkenness,  idleness,  want  of  education,  or  ot 
Christianity,  are  tlie  favorite  explanations  of  the  social  evils  among 
the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the  rich;  artificial  distinctions  in  rank 
ot  political  power,  and  unjust  laws  of  property,  among  the  poor  and  the 
democratic  party:  but  both  of  these  views  are  radical  and  most 
dangerous  errors.  However  shamefully  unjust  the  present  institutions 
regarding  wealth,  rank,  and  political  power  undoubtedly  are,  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  than  to  mistake  them 
for  the  cause  of  poverty. 

By  attending  to  the  principle  of  population  we  can,  in  like  manner, 
see  the  fallacy  of  the  various  popular  scliemcs  for  permsaently  lessen- 
ing poverty,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
when  proposed  as  substitutes  for  limited  jnocreation.  The  very  fact 
that  these  schemes  are  still  advocated,  and  still  listened  to,  as  eon- 
stituting  in  themsehes  remedies  for  the  social  evils,  shows  the  fatal 
ignorance  of  Political  Economy  which  pervades  the  public  mind. 
Among  these  schemes,  some  of  which  are  always  in  vogue,  tending 
to  take  off  the  attentioii  of  society  {h>m  the  true  cause  of  its 
evils,  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  the  organization  of  industry, 
parliamentary  reform,  socialism,  communism,  tiie-cultivatioR  of  waste 
lands,  emigration,  universal  suffrage  and  the  other  points  of  the 
Charter,  artificial  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  industrial  regi- 
ments, free  trade,  democratic  and  republican  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, innovations  in  the  currency,  sanitary  reform,  the  removal  oi 
supernatural  beliefs  and  the  substituticxi  of  positive  philosophy  in 
their  place^  Sunday  recreation,  the  early  dosing  movement,  improved 
poor-laws,  alimentary  societies,  equitable  vilwges^  the  abolition  ot 
aristocracy  primogeniture  and  entail,  the  temperance  movement,  na* 
tions^  education,  improvements  in  agriculture  or  machinery,  the 
liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  the  removal  of  unj.fMt  laws-  and 
unequal  taxation,  &c:  in  short  every  proposal  which  has  been,  orma^ 
be  made,  for  improving  the  moral,  peUticAl,  or  physical  condition  cut 
society,  irrespective  of  an  increase  in  the  preventive  check  to  popnlii* 
tion. 

I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  general  merits  of  ai^  of  these  proposals^ 
for  with  many  of  them  I  wholly  agree,  and  witii  all  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize, as  proceeding  from  the  noble  desire  to  amend  the  deplorable 
state  of  society  at  present  existing.  I  merely  speak  of  them  in  their 
economical  character,  as  far  as  they  are  dedared,  either  virtually  or 
expressly,  to  be  remedies  for  the  social  evils^  and  substitutes  for  the 
Mljf  true  remedy,  namely,  limited  procreation.  As  such,  we  have 
already  seen  their  utter  futility.    To  believe  that  any  or  idl  d  theea 


idtemM  can  materiall;  improTe  the  economical  «tate  of  fodet^,  dia«A' 
«  profound  ignorance  of  the  tme  caaee  of  pOTerty.  Pover^,  is  « 
atxual  evil,  depending  on  a  Mxaal  csose,  and  admitting  onlj  of  a 
■exuai  core.  This  trath  is  eo  important,  and  so  little  generally 
understood,  that  it  cannot  be  too  oHen  ineisted  upon.  The  fallowing  , 
considerations  may  tberefore  be  giren  at  an  additional  aid  to  its  c-loar 
wnnprcheneion 

AH  of  the  above-mentioned  propoials  may  be  reduced  to  one  ct 
other  of  two  clasaea:  1st,  plaas  for  increasing  the  jirodaciion  of  wealth 
or  of  capital;  and,  plans  for  equaliatog  its  dislMulion.  Under  the 
flrtt  head  come  sucli  schenies  as  the  cnllivatioo  of  waste  lands,  im- 
prOTcments  in  machinery  or  agiicultore,  the  temperance  moreniml^ 
tree  trade,  &c.;  under  the  second,  the  organization  of  indnsliT, 
■ocialism,  the  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  fie.  Many,  perhaps  ' 
moflt  of  tiiem,  arc  indeed  of  a  mixed  character,  being  proposed  both 
as  means  of  increasing  production,  and  equalising  distribution.  But 
with  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  no  poa- 
sible  improvements  could  so  increase  the  production  of  wealth  in  u 
old  country,  as  to  enable  popolation  to  expand  at  its  natural  rate. ' 
However  production  might  be  Increaied,  one  or  more  of  the  four  tmo  ' 
popolatiou-cliecks  must  still  exist  to  an  eoormoiis  degree  in  every  old 
society;  and  the  average  ibare  of  each  individual  in  the  nggregat* 
prodnce  must  still  depend  on  the  amount  of  reproductive  restraint 
With  regard  to  plana  o(  the  second  class,  it  i*  equally  evident  that  no , 
improvemeale  in  the  ditlrilnilioa  of  wealth  (irrespective  of  limited 
procrealioo),  could  obviate  the  action  of  the  principle  of  increase  in 
keepi[ig  down  the  remuneration  of  labor.  All  sucii  improvementa 
merely  tend,  like  improvements  in  production,  to  relax  a  little  xti» 
existing  barriers  which  confine  human  increaee,  and  to  make  som* 
slight  additional  room  for  its  expansion.  However  quicldr  thes* 
changes  might  be  introduced :  were  we  even  to  suppose  that  all  in* 
justices  anil  inequalities  in  the  dieCribution  of  wealth  should  b« 
immcdiatGiy  done  away  with,  and  that,  by  an  equal  division  of  tlw 
property,  every  one  should  obtain  a  competent  fortune;  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  old  standard  of  comfort  were  retained,  and  therepr«H 
ductire  powers  as  little  curbed  as  before,  the  very  same  slate  of  social, 
poverty  would  be  induced,  except  that  it  would  probably  be  mora 
uniTersal.  "The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  rat' society,* 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over-pDpiU»> 
lion.  An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggravate  tb* 
evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  fett."  As  huwew  . 
all  such  improrements  in  dietribution  are  generally  of  slow  growth . 
and  introduction,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  even  a  temporaiy 
alleviation  of  poverty,  as  their  eSects  are  at  once  obliterated  by  tM 
increase  of  population,  to  which  they  give  rise.  Their  only  perceptiM* 
effect,  at  present,  is  to  permit  this  increase  of  population:  and  QiM 
llt^  hare  alt  hitherto  ended  in  our  having  "a  more  numerous,  bat  nrt 
Aappier,  people."  Emigration,  in  \\\te  mramer,  V«a  n»ieV-j  tiad  Om. 
hecof  making  room  for  aiUiaoo«lma.m»,ge«,\iY  *V\^'CQB^«E»aa* 
ph   -re  speedily  aupplied,  and  the  »uw!  aWXc  *A  y^CT\.i  ■mK.WaijuA. 
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It  has  alread3r  been  seen,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Wages, 
that  the  only  two  modes  of  permanently  raising  the  rate  of  wages, 
are  by  increasing  the  amount  of  capital,  or  diminishing  the  numbef 
of  laborers.  All  the  above-mentioned  plans  leave  the  latter  element 
out  of  sight:  but  we  have  seen  that  from  it  alone  can  any  rise  in 
wages  be  rationally  expected.  None  of  these  plans  could  materially 
increase  the  rate  at  which  capital  during  the  last  half-century  has 
advanced  in  England.  Nay,  so  far  from  increasing  this  rate,  any  plan 
for  really  improving  the  condition  Df  the  English  laborers,  must  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  it:  for  the  extraordinanr  accumulation  of  the 
national  wealth  has  been  primarily  owing  to  the  exhausting  toil  of  the 
working  classes;  and  all  true  plans  for  their  benefit  must  seek  to 
lessen  this  toil,  and  thereby  diminish  the  increase  of  capital.  Tht 
only  mode,  therefore,  of  raising  wages,  and  equalising  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  is  by  attending  to  that  element,  which  is  neglected  in  the 
popular  schemes:  namely,  the  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  grand  primary  essential  of  focial  progress ;  to 
which  all  other  measures  of  reform,  or  improvements  in  the  production 
or  distribution  of  wealth,  however  excellent,  are  subsidiary,  and  on 
which  alone  their  success  depends.  "  Only  when,  in  addition  to  just 
institutions,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  a  judicious  foresight,  can  the  conquests 
made  from  the  powers  of  Nature  oy  the  intellect  and  energy  of 
scientific  discoverers  become  the  common  property  of  the  species,  and 
Che  means  of  improving  and  elevating  the  universal  lot."  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  law  of  population 
be  viewed,  whether  its  action  be  traced  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  con- 
crete, we  arrive  always  at  the  same  result:  namely,  that  the  positive 
check  to  population  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  except  through  the 
preventive  check — ^that  poverty  cannot  possibly  be  permanently 
diminished  in  any  other  mode,  than  by  a  proportional  diminution  in 
the  number  of  births. 


THE  LAWS  OF  EXERCISE,  FECUNDITY,  AND  AGKICUL- 

TUBAL  INDUSTRY. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  three  laws  of 
exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industr jr,  from  which  the  law  of 
population  is  derived.  The  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  are  the 
most  important  laws  of  human  nature  (that  is,  the  most  powerful  in 
their  effects,  and  the  most  urgently  demanding  attention)  with  refer- 
ence to  social  science,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  in- 
dispensable. They  may  with  truth  be  termed  the  most  important 
propositions  of  physiological  and  psychological  science,  as  the  law  of 
agricultural  industry  is  of  political  economy.     Although  properlj 
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ipBRMng  belonging  to  physiology,  tlic  Inw  of  fecaniI!C7  bif  ft«M, 
Mr.  Milt  observes,  interpolated  iuto  political  economy,  on  account  ._ 
its  Terj  powerful  Influence  on  the  production  of  wealth,  and  oik 
wnges,  profits,  rents,  and  prices.  To  this  law  w*  may  flrat  direct  on* 
.tttention.  It  has  been  repeatedly  inTeatigatGd  by  puUtical  ccouomiib) 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  population,  and  by  physiolc^sts  as  aja 
independent  question  of  physiology;  and  ig  by  no  means  difficult  W 
determine,  at  least  in  an  approximate  manner. 

Every  species  of  auimal  bas  its  own  peculiar  law  of  fecundity,  at 
capacity  of  reproductian.  This  capacity  varies  greatly  in  the  diflfereiM 
species,  but  is  prodigious  in  all.  "The  capacity  of  increase,"  snya ' 
Mr.  Mill,  "is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical  progression;  the  numellnA 
ratio  alone  is  difierent."  It  is  most  reio.irUiible  in  tlie  lower  animall^ 
and  diminishes  gradually  on  ascending  tlie  scale.  Tlius  the  cammoa 
cod  is  said  to  produce  about  four  millions  of  eggs,  the  ling  niirf 
millioni.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  lower  mammalia  an-  vei^ 
much  less  than  this,  and  tiiose  of  the  iiighcr  orders,  such  as  man  aiA 
the  elephant,  still  less. 

The  law  of  fecundity  in  each  spedes  of  animal  is  cftlculated  trtm 
three  data:  the  length  of  the  sexual  period  of  life,  the  Interval  n 
wlBCb  births  tend  to  occur,  and  the  number  of  offapring  produeeQ 
at  each  birth.  In  the  human  species  these  have  long  been  familia^ 
known ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  hare  beet| 
explaimd,  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  great  leading'  fact  in  tbe  sexual  110 
of  woman;  namely,  the  fact  of  spontaneous  ovniation.  ' 

The  Ovular  or  i'jp  Theory  of  Meaiima^aa  (with  vrhieh,  as  with  th# 
other  important  truths  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  every  one  shoiin' 
be  well  acquainted),  was  first  arrived  at  througli  the  researches  gf. 
M.M.  Segrior,  Coste,  Baciboraki,  Pouchet,  BiscboSI  &e„  and  Is  iiO# 
generally  received  by  physiologists.  It  is,  that  menstruation  cori 
responds  to  the  phenoraencm  of  hent  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  tliAf 
nt  each  period  of  the  menstrua!  flux,  one  niiimte  egg,  nr  in  sonw 
cuses  more  than  one,  is  ripened,  and  spontaneously  discharged  from 
the  ovaries. 

"It  may  be  concluded,"  say  Mr.  Kirkea  and  Mr.  Paget,  In  tbefr 
Handbook  of  Physiology,  "that  the  two  states,  heat  and  monBtruatioB, 
are  analogous,  and  that  the  essential  accampaniment  of  bath  is  Cbs 
maturation  and  extrusion  of  ova."  Ovulation  and  monsttuataM; 
however,  aUhongh  generally  concun^it  phenoniena,  do  not  seem  to 
be  always  so;  in  otlicr  words,  eggs  seem  in  some  cases  to  bediscbarged 
at  other  times  than  at  the  menstrual  epoch.  "Perhaps  tbe  moat 
correct  general  statement  on  the  subject,"  soys  Dr.  Carpenter,  "wonU 
be  that  these  two  periods,  tliougb  usually  coincident,  arc  not  neoelk 
sarily  so;  and  that  either  change  nuw  occur  without  the  concurrtiMM 
•f  the  other." 

The  monthly  discharge  o.  c^a  (and  llierefore,  the  rcproduclrti 

capacity),  contiimes  from  puberty  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  till  sexull 

^    (fccIiJiQ  nt  about  forCy-flve  -thai  is,  inriTvs  b.  ■pci^oi  q<  abovit.  thirtj 
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during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the 
first  months  of  lactation.  Allowing,  therefore,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  months  fbr  the  prodnction  and  nurture  of  each  child, 
and  assuming  that  the  reproductive  power  continues  for  thir^  years, 
a  woman  could  bear  in  all  fifteen  children  or  more.  It  is,  however, 
believed  by  several  physiologists  that  the  child-bearing  period  is 
somewhat  shortened  in  those  women  who  bear  many  offspring  in  rapid 
succession-,  and  that  its  average  duration  is  not  more  tlum  twenty- 
fire  years. 

From  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  slight  constitutional  variations 
tc  which  this  functiom,  like  all  others  of  the  economy,  is  subject,  there 
are  some  differences  in  the  estimate  of  the  reproductive  powers  made 
by  various  authors. 

Thus  Professor  Allen  Thompson,  in  the  article  on  Generation  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  says — "  In  the  human 
female  the  number  of  children  altogether  produced  is  limited — first, 
by  the  number  of  Graafian  vesicles  in  the  ovaries ;  and  secondly,  l^ 
tlie  length  of  time  during  which  a  woman  bears  children  (the  greatest 
extent  of  which  is  usually  twenty-five  years ;  that  is,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  forty,  or  twenty  to  forty-five),  the  length  of  this  i)eiiod 
again  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  births  succeed  one 
another,  and  the  number  of  children  produced  at  each.  Women  most 
frequently  bear  every  twenty  months,  but  some  have  children  at 
shorter  intervals,  as  of  fifteen  or  even  twelve  months.  This  often 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  some  lactation  prevents  con- 
ception, in  others  it  does  not. 

*'  A  healthy  woman  bearing  during  the  whole  time,  and  with  the 
common  duration  of  interval,  may  have  in  all  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
children;  but  some  have  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty:  and  when 
there  are  twins,  &c.,  considerably  more.* 

Mr.  James  Mill,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  History  of  British 
India,  says,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  "  That  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  female  will  not  be  disputed.  The  fhicts,  which  are  fully  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  female  of  the  hmnan  species,  with  the  additions 
which  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  enable 
that  knowledge  to  derive  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  human 
species,  afibrd  the  means  of  very  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this 
subject. 

<*Let  us  make  such  ample  allowance  for  the  female  of  the  hnnum 
species  as  shall  include  all  interruptions,  say  one  birth  in  two  yean. 
In  Europe,  to  which  we  may  at  present  confine  our  observations,  the 
period  of  child-bearing  extends  fh>m  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  fbrty- 
five  years  of  age.  Let  us  make  still  more  allowance,  and  naj  it 
extends  only  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age.  In  that  period,  at 
the  great  allowance  of  two  years  to  one  birth,  there  is  time  for  ten 
births,  which  may  be  regard»d  as  not  more  than  the  number  natural 
to  the  ibmale  of  the  knman  spedes." 
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In  hii  worK  on  Sterility  and  Abortion,  Dr.  Wliltebesd  ■ 

tbe  Dumber  of  birllia  na  iicelve;  and  Professor  Mohl,  lo  the  onieU  OH 
I'opulatioD  ID  tbe  German  Staats-LexicoD,  nsai  leusl  ten.  , 

This  cBtiniate,  and  tbat  of  Mr.  Mill,  are  made  intentional  If  low,  ti| 
Avoid  all  risk  of  dispute;  and  the  one  given  by  Froressor  TliompMg^ 
appears  to  me  1«  be  nearest  tbe  tnith.  In  order  (o  make  BlIowRnaf 
Tor  differences  of  opinion,  the  Law  of  Feoundit;  may  be  stated  m' 
follows:  Eaek  wamaa  Undt  lo  product  from  ten  tojiftaa  diUdraior  '' 


;  which  statement  may  I  beliere  bo  regurdc-d  a 
aecuratu  for  practical  purposes.    The  causes  by  which  lbi«  kw  may 
be,  and  so  generally  is,  counteracted,  are  the  five  population'checkir 

Tbe  sexual  period  of  life  in  man  lasts  oonslilerably  longer  than  i^ 
woman— namely,  from  puberty  at  about  fifteen,  lill  sixty  or  sixty'flv^ 
or  oven,  wlicn  the  health  Is  vigorous,  to  extreme  old  ngo :  during  i)h 
wliole  of  tvhich  period  the  reproductive  or  seminal  fluid  continuea  to  ba 
■ecretcd.  It  must  be  oliserved,  that  in  the  human  species,  as  in  a^ 
other  organized  beings,  Lha  reproductive  capacity  ii  not  a  meff^^ 
■betract  endowment,  but  a  most  powerful  natural  tctidena/;  in  otha 
words,  the  law  of  exercise  invariably  accompanies,  and  is  luseparabli 
connected  with,  the  law  of  fecundity.  It  is  from  the  combination  oj 
these  two  laws  that  the  great  human  difficulties  arise.  ,^^ 

The  sense  in  which  the  words  feni^aad  lendeHC^iLVB  used  in  the  abOT* 
and  other  laws  of  causation  should  be  well  understood;  for,  as  M^ 
Senior  and  Dr.  Wlialely  have  pointed  out,  there  is  au  ambiguity  bt, 
tlieae  words,  whicli  frequently  leads  to  misconceptions  nnd  falladoui^ 
reasoning.  The  word  tendency,  like  the  word  law,  has  two  meaninn^ 
Sometimes  it  expresses  a  prol>ahility  tliat,  in  the  actual  state  of  ae- 
cumstanccs,  a  certain  event  will  happen;  as  when  it  is  said  that  lb 
wealth  of  England  tends,  or  has  a  tendency,  to  increase — tneaiiin 
that  it  ia  likely  to  do  so  under  existing  circumstHnces,  In  anotlK. 
sense,  it  expresses  the  certainty  that  an  event  will  liappen,  unleai.It 
be  counteracted;  us  when  it  is  said  that  "all  bodies  tend  to  approidl 
each  other  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mass,  uud  inversely  as  ttl4 
squares  of  tlielr  distances;"  not  meaning  thereby  to  give  an  opinioQ 
upon  tbe  probiibilily  ut  any  particular  bodies'  approaching  each  otlMC 
under  actual  circumstances,  but  merely  slating  tbe  fact  that  all  bodief 

will  infallibly  do  so,  unless  tliis  tendency  be  counteracted  by  s 

other  law.  It  is  in  tlie  latter  sense  that  the  words  tend  and  L 
are  used  in  the  statement  of  the  laws  of  fecundity,  exercii 
agricultural  industry,  and  of  laws  of  causation  in  general.  All  tl 
is  meant  by  any  law  of  causation  is  that  the  effect  will  corttdol; 
follow  the  cause  un!fss  il  be  cauntcracitd i  for  all  laws  of  causation  ai 
subject  to  be  counteracted.  Tbe  order  of  nature  which  we  see  arouii 
us,  is  produced  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  each  of  which,  if  uncguibr 
teracted,  would  invariably  be  followed  by  a  certain  eHidct,  but  whoH 
operation  is  constantly  impeded  and  modified  by  that  of  other  causae 
'''%  seeking  to  explain  the  order  ol  uulnre,  science  always  tries  tS 
Ifrlain  the  e^cct  which  each  ctiute  would  ^itiidu'^  if  it  o^cratei^ 

ft  and  uncountertuted ;  after  which  Ihe  ioiaV  feSecv  QS-»»now*ani« 
f  together  can  be  computed. 


Iiet  US  next  proceed  to  the  Ian*  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  of 
loncl.  The  incrense  of  agricultural  produce,  as  already  metitioned, 
depends  on  two  opposing  forcci — namelr.  ou  the  lav  uf  agricultural 
industr]',  wbicli  tends  to  diminiah  the  ratumB,  and  an  improrementa 
which  tend  to  increaie  them.  It  is  esicntial  to  have  a  perfectly  clear 
idea  of  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  Bays, 
the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy.  It  is,  that  th* 
proportioaal  Ttturas  Id  agriculture  lend  to  dminiah  f  in  odier  words,  thaCIha 
produce  of  the  boU  tends  to  increase  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it.  A  little  attention  will  show  this  proposition  to  be  un- 
deniable. In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been  questioned  tbaC  there 
is  an  nliiiaatt  limit  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  gqlI.  It  is  indeed 
self-evident  that  the  prodnce  of  a  giren  tract  of  land  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  increased  so  as  always  W  yield  undiminished  proportional 
returns  to  wbatever  additional  labour  mieht  be  beetowed  on  it;  but 
it  is  often  thought  that  this  limit  is  al  a  dUlance,  and  that  the  increase 
of  produce  is  not  yet  retarded  by  it.  "  I  apprehend  this,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  to  ba  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most  serioos  one  to  be  ibund 
in  the  whole  field  of  political  economy."  Ue  compares  the  resistanea 
to  production  (and  therefore  to  population)  from  this  cause,  not  to  an 
immovable  wall  which  stands  at  a  distance  from  us;  but  to  an  elastic 
band,  which  is  never  so  tightly  stretched  that  it  tould  not  he  more 
stretched,  bat  which  always  conflnea  us,  and  the  more  tightly  the 
more  we  approach  its  limite. 

There  are  three  things  which  show  with  ceitsinty  that  the  law  of 
<]iminishiag  prodactivenese,  instead  of  iKing  at  a  distance,  is  operating 
St  present,  and  has  been  operating  from  time  immemorial,  with  enor- 
mous force  on  human  society.  These  are,  the  cultivation  of  lands  of 
interior  quality,  the  elaborate  cultivation  of  the  better  lands,  and  the 
slow  increase  of  population;  which  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  old 
cDuntiies,  but  are  absent,  or  at  least  exist  in  a  very  minor  degree,  in 
oew  colonies. 

The  cultivation  of  inferior  lands  is  in  itself  a  certain  sign  of  tha 
operation  of  the  law;  for  the  very  meaning  of  inferior  land  is  that, 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  less  produce.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  proportional  returns  tend  to  diminish,  none  hut  the 
best  lands  would  have  been  cultivated.  The  produce  yielded  by  the 
best  lauds  at  present  under  cultivation  in  this  country,  is  very  much 
^freater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  than  that  yielded  by  the  worsts 
How  if  it  had  been  possible  by  increasing  the  labour  on  the  better 
lands,  to  increase  the  produce  in  an  equal  degree,  the  inferior  lands 
would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  The  elaborate  or  high  fiirming  of 
the  better  lands  is  another  sign  of  the  law.  It  is  much  more  costly 
than  low  farming',  in  other  words,  though  the  produce  is  increased  by 
high  cultivation,  it  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the 

These  two  facts  show  with  certainty  that  the  agricultural  law  hu 
long  been  in  operation;  and  it«  disastrous  action  on  human  society  i« 
"^^ced  by  the  slow  increase  of  population,  and  universal  Qre^alau» 
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of  tbe  pi)pulB.tioD  chectcs.  in  all  old  countrii;!.  No  other  ouw  'ttiv 
this  fmidtunental  law  of  the  eaith'a  pToductiveneu  can  posiibly.to 
asai^ed  for  the  tact  that  ttx  increaae  of  such  cirilized  and  indiuuiao* 
comniunltici  as  England,  ifrHnce,  Switzerland,  &c.,  ia  bo  Tery  modi 
less  than  Chat  of  America.  It  is  neither  the  went  of  indogtrf  utd 
skill,  nor  of  tiie  cupacit}'  and  tendency  to  incresse,  that  obedu 
the  pcpulation  and  productian  of  these  caontries;  but  the  bet  tint 
thoir  land  is  limited  in  extent,  »nd  that  its  produL'e  itannot  be  in- 
ctensed  at  more  than  a  cert^a  rapidity,  without  diminisbiog  tbe  pro- 
portional return  B. 

In  the  United  States,  l^ile  land  is  so  plontifiil  that  populatlond 
enabled  to  double  itself  ereiy  twenty-five  yearsi  while  in  P    ""~" 
laud,  notwitliatimding  the  energy  of  the  peopli^,  the  republici 
of  tlio  governmoat,  and  the  excellence  of  many  of  tlie  eocial 
liona,  the  jiopBiation  is  almost  atationaty.    Nothing  but  the  limi 
prodmniyoneBB  of  the  land  can  poaaihly  account  for  this. 

Tlie  cauees  which  coanteract  the  agricnltnral  tnw,  and  enable  t 
adtlitiiinal  quantity  of  labor  to  be  applied  to  the  toll  withaiit  adii  '  ' 
tion  ot  the  proportional  leturae,  and  riae  in  the  price  of  food,  ci 
•if  all  those  tmproreinenta  by  which  a)^icul[ural  labor  is  made  n 
efficient,  or  the  diatrihution  of  the  produce  facilitated.  Thus  aa  -^ 
crease  of  agricnltural  ^dll,  better  meaca  of  conveyaoee  by  roada.'fll 
TailwayE,  mechanical  inTefltionB  whicti  cheapen  the  toola  nsed  i 
husbandry,  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  cultivadou  of  ti  , 
soil,  or  to  the  prepanillon  of  its  products  for  human  qbc:  aa  welLM 
the  removal  of  burdens  on  the  land,  such  aa  tithes  and  entMli,  or  ii  ' 
proTBTnoits  in  the  temiie  of  land,  whether  by  long  lease*,  <  ' 
granting  to  the  oullivator  a  proprietory  right  in  the  soil :  thai 
many  other  cansei  tend  to  counteraot  the  law,  and  enable  the  aupptr 
of  food  to  be  increased  without  an  inareHse  in  its  cost.  The  ccimter' 
acting  ngencieE  Rre  in  inct  lo  vaiiona,  Mr.  Mill  obeerves,  that  thef 
can  scarcely  he  expressed  by  a  less  general  term  than  ihi  prognsa  ^ 
dvUaalioB.  Thus  then,  tlie  rate  at  wliicb  Jbod,  and  consequently 
populotiou,  can  be  increased,  depends  on  the  law  of  diniiniohing  pm- 
ductiTcnes  on  tlie  one  band,  and  the  progress  of  civilizntion  cr  im- 
provement m>  the  other.  The  progress  cf  improvement  varies  gteUif 
which  accounts  for  the  widely  dtflerBnt  vH 
a  Engladd,  France,  and  Knitzerland :  but  it.H 
never  so  mpid  as  to  cuablo  the  ptqmlation  of  any  old  oountry  M 
escape  front  tlm  checlts,  or  to  increase  at  a  rate  at  all  approacUngd 
Uiat  of  America  or  Aiiatialia. 

It  mtut  be  obsyrved  that  it  ia  by  no  laeaas  necessary,  i 
action  of  tlie  ngricnitural  law.  Unit  the  proportional  retu 
culture  should  itctua/Zj  diminisb,  and  the  price  of  food  rise, 
tliis  lakes  place  or  not,  depends  on  the  comparative  advance  ot  p 
ialion  anil  improvement,    II'  population  outstrip  improvement,  i 
iriJJ  becnme  less  productive,  and  the  prico  of  food  will  rise:  if  il 
pKnvsnent  outstrip  populnl'ion,  tbe  cuvraatj  cfieiA  flill  happen ; 
•'f  bath  adriuitie  at  a  similoi  t»te.  aa  i»  hecivienXV^  liw  &■—  '^^ " 
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of  ibod  will  remain  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  operation  of  the 
agricultural  law  is  shown  not  only  by  an  actual  diminution  in  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  but  by  the  check  on  pcpulation ;  not  by  misery 
alone,  but  also  by  the  ^ar  of  misery. 

Moreover,  even  when  improvement  and  population  are  advancing 
at  a  nearly  similar  rate,  so  that  there  is  no  absolute  diminution  of  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  there  is  still  a  relative  diminution.  Improve- 
ments increase  the  productive  powers  oi  the  land  already  under 
cultivation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  permit  additional  labor  to  be 
applied  to  inferior  land :  so  that,  though  the  produce  of  the  inferior 
land  may  not  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  la1x>r  than  that  yielded  by 
the  better  land,  before  the  introduction  of  the  improvement  it  is  less 
than  what  it  now  yields.  The  very  ftict  that  the  proportional  returns 
continue  merely  the  same,  and  are  not  increased,  by  an  improvement, 
shows  the  action  ot  the  agricultural  law.  The  price  of  food  would 
have  been  as  much  diminished  by  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture, 
as  the  price  ot  manufactured  goods  has  been  by  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions, had  it  not  been  for  the  advance  of  population,  which  by 
bringing  into  operation  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness,  ha» 
obliterated  the  benefits  of  agricultural  improvements,  as  speedily  a» 
they  were  introduced. 

In  the  human  species  therefore  and  in  the  soil,  the  laws  of  increase 
are  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  former  have  an  inherent  power 
and  tendency  to  increase  indefinitely,  and  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness :  while  the  increase  of  the  latter  has  not  only  an  ultimate  limit, 
but  is  obtained  on  progressively  harder  terms  long  before  that  limit 
is  reached.  Agricultural  improvements  ore  a  counteracting  force  to 
this  law,  but  are  never  in  old  countries  sufficient  to  enable  production 
to  keep  up  with  unchecked  population.  When  we  comx>are  the  law«> 
of  fecundity  and  of  agricultural  industry,  and  reflect  that  they,  like 
all  other  laws  of  nature,  are  fixed  and  immovable,  we  can  clearly  see 
that  the  former  must  always  have  been,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be,  most  powerfully  checked  by  the  latter:  and  the  only  mode  in 
which  this  can  possibly  ti^e  place,  is  by  one  or  other  ot  the  five 
population  checks. 

That  these  checks  do  exist  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this  and  other 
old  countries,  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  view.  Few  indi- 
viduals among  us  exert  their  reproductive  powers  in  more  than  m 
Tory  moderate  degree,  or,  if  th^  do,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
members  of  society:  and  population  on  the  whole  advances  at  a  eoai. 
paratively  slow  rate.  That  the  existence  of  the  checks  is  owing  to 
the  agricultural  law,  is  proved  by  the  much  greater  rapidity  with 
which  population  increases  in  America  and  Auf^mlia:  in  whicb 
countries  wages  are  higher,  and  a  family  can  be  more  easily  provided 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  fertile  land.  The  presence  of 
the  checks  in  all  old  countries,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  new 
colonies,  shows  their  real  origin.  Their  existence^  their  Qonsft^  «:&& 
their  absolute  unavoidableness  \uidex  oiv^  ot  o^iJaat  <il  ^(ioa\!t%^<feVsc^^ 
an?  tbuB  manifest ;  and  it  is  not  lom  m«k.TO$««.V  wx^xlCt^x  ^5ssM»fta8C« 


the  RubjecC,  that  in  their  present  shape  they  constitute  t  _  „ 

social  evils  of  old  countries.  Poverty,  prostitulian,  and  celibacy  d 
In  fact,  DOthing  else  than  these  cliecks:  the  first  arising  ftwn  f 
destructive  operation  of  the  ngricoltural  law,  the  others  from  the  ft 
of  its  operation.  The  real  disease  under  which  thia  and  all  otlier,4 
societies  are  laboring,  la  reproduclivt  plethora,  or  excess  of  reproduc 
power:  from  this  arises  the  permanently  overstocked  labor-mailEI 
ilic  crowded  ranks  of  prostitution,  and  the  millions  of  both  s 
living  in  a  state  of  celibacy :  and  unless  this  greut  trutli  be  c  ...__ 
JiidcrEtood,  and  openly  discussed,  it  is  altogether  vain  to  seek  U 
escnpe  frotn  these  evils. 

Let  us  next  direct  oar  attention  to  the  great  pliysiological  lam  a/ 
txtr-ise,  as  it  applies  to  the  reproductive  oi^nns  and  emotions. 

The  Law  of  Ei:ercise  is  that  ihe  health  of  the  reproduclaii  orgast  o) 
enioliona  depends  on  iheir  having  a  sujlxctent  amoant  of  normal  «ie 
BOd  that  a  wont  of  this  tends  powerfully  to  produce  misery  and  di 
in  both  man  and  woman. 

The  proofl  of  this  law  are  gathered  from  three  sources,  phjsioli 
pathology,  and  therapeutical  that  is,  from  aii  obatrvation  of  thefl^ 
of  Iiealtll,  disease,  aod  treatment. 

First,  of  the  proofs  from  physiology.  It  la  laid  down  by  phyi 
leasts  as  a  nniversal  law  of  the  human  body,  that  the  nutrition  A 
vigor  of  every  organ  is  promoted  by  a  due  amount  of  appropriate  eL  _ 
ercise;  wjiile  on  the  contrary  mal-nutrition  or  atrophy,  and  enfeeble- 
nient,  are  attendant  on  a  want  of  it.  All  parts  irl  the  frame  an 
constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  decay  and  disintegration,  whether 
they  be  ^nA  or  not.  This  is  an  eesential  characteristic  of  life.  Bat 
it  they  are  actively  employed,  each  in  performing  its  own  special 
fimetiun,  the  waste  is  made  up  by  the  supply  of  new  materials  from 
the  hlood,  aod  their  vigor  and  development  oven  tend  to  increase. 
The  ejierciae  of  any  part  invariably  draws  towards  it  a  current  of 
blood,  and  it  is  from  this  fluid  that  every  organ  derives  its  nourisb- 
aent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  be  not  used,  the  natural  process 
of  decay  is  not  counturbalanued,  and  a  greater  or  teas  degree  of  en- 
feeblement  reeulta.  Exercise,  in  short,  feeds  aud  strcngtheiu  u 
organ:  want  of  exercise  weakens  and  startea  it. 

The  law  of  exercise  therefore  is  a  universal  law  applying  to  the 
whole  body.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  conclusive  observations  and 
experiments,  both  in  the  case  of  man  and  llie  lower  animals,  and  i* 
verified  by  all  experience.  It  forms  indeed  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  principle  of  pliyslology,  and  one  upon  which  all  sdeotiSc 
viiters  on  that  subject  are  agreed.  .   t 

The  following  quotations  f^om  the  Principles  of  Uuman  Physi{ 
tiy  Dr.  Carpenter  may  be  given  in  proof  of  this. 

"The  demand  for  nutrition  ariaes  not  ntcriily  from  the  excruwV 

the  formative  powers,  which  are  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  |^ 

OT^onism,  but  also  from  the  degtnttaiioa  and  decaij,  which  is  continuvL 

taking  place  in  almost  every  prat  ot  it,  and  tlit  effects  of  which  if  H 

antagonized,  would  speedily  show  tYiemseUeam'--  — ^— -  "-'^" 
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fmlion."  "The  muscular  and  nervcus  tissues  are  doubtless  subject^ 
like  all  others  that  are  distinguished  by  their  vital  activity,  to  the  law 
of  limited  duration ;  for  we  find  that  when  not  called  into  use,  they 
undergo  a  gradual  disintegration  or  wasting,  which  is  not  adequately 
repaired  by  the  nutritive  processes.  But  the  very  manifestation  of 
their  peculiar  vital  endowments,  determines  an  afflux  of  blood  towards 
the  parts  thus  called  into  special  activity:  and  from  this  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  nutrition  of  these  tissues  is  promoted,  instead  of  being 
impaired,  by  use:  so  that  their  constant  exercise  occasions  an  aug- 
mentation rather  than  a  diminution  of  their  substance — a  due  supply 
of  the  requisite  material  being  always  presupposed."    '<  It  is  a  general 

J>rinciple  unquestioned  by  any  physiologists,  that  when  there  is  a 
ocal  excitement  to  the  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  part  speedily  takes  place,  and  the 
motion  of  blood  throvgh  it  is  increased  in  rapidity." 

On  the  other  hand,  **  The  formative  activity  of  muscles  and  nerves 
is  so  closely  dependent  upon  the  active  exercise  of  their  functional 
powers  that  atrophy  is  certain  to  supervene  if  this  be  interrupted." 
^  Even  the  bones  of  a  limb  will  sutfer  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  consequent  upon  disuse." 

The  glands  or  secreting  organs,  are  subject  to  the  very  same  law  of 
healthy  nutrition  as  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Their  health  and  vigor 
depend  on  their  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
fluence, which  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  active  discharge  of  their 
special  1  unctions.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  vigor  of  tiie 
secreting  organs  and  involuntary  muscles  is  more  directly  dependent 
on  the  healthy  play  of  the  emotions  (with  which  these  organs  are  most 
intimately  connected);  and  not,  like  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
:ind  nerves,  on  tlie  healthy  play  of  the  will  Indeed  nutrition  and 
scci-etion  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  vital  process,  and  in  the 
innin  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  health.  *^  There  is  no 
other  fhndamental  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  nutrition 
and  secretion,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "than  such  as  arises  out  of  the 
diverse  destinations  of  the  separated  matters,  and  from  the  anatomical 
arrangements  which  respectively  minister  to  these." 

The  same  views  are  held  by  all  physiologists,  by  Mr.  Paget,  Pro- 
fessor Alison,  Professor  Milller,  and  others;  and  are  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  universal  experiGnce  and  common  sense.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  maintained  and  increased 
by  exercise,  and  a  due  supply  of  nutriment  Indeed  the  very  meaning 
of  a  bodily  organ  is,  a  part  which  has  a  special  function,  and  is  in- 
tended by  nature  to  perform  it. 

But  the  reproductive  organs  are  mainly  composed  of  muscles, 
nerves,  and  glands,  and  the  very  same  law,  which  applies  to  these 
tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  applies  equally  to  them.  A  due 
amount  of  appropriate  exercise  and  nourishment  is  the  first  condition 
of  their  health  and  vigor:  while  enfeeblement  and  atrophy  to  a  greater 
or  les8  degree  are  sure  to  follow  tlieir  disuse.  In  laying  down  the 
foregoin    law  of  exercise  for  all  the  vital  tissues,  physiologists  have 
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jIksiIj  slntcd  i^  implkatina,  the  law  af  llie  rcprodiictire  OT) 
can  It  be  dcniod  witlioat  on  evidenC  logio&l  fkUoL-y.  The 
and  healtli  of  musdea,  nervos,  glandj,  and  utliet  lisauee,  deponds  on 
their  h&viag  a  auScieiit  amuant  of  apprupriate  exercise;  the  sexooi 
Cleans  are  mainlj  composed  of  muselea,  oerTea,  glands,  &«.;  thcreCira 
the  nutrition  and  liealth  of  tliere  oruans  depends  on  their  having  a 
■uffidi^nt  amount  of  appropriate  exercin— is  a  Hvilogisiu,  which  may 
be  oraded.  but  fnun  which,  it  appears  to  me,  thoro  is  no  escnpo.  If 
tlie  prcmiEea  be  admitted,  ns  is  done  by  all  physiologists,  the  conuluiioo 
nei-'cssarily  follows. 

But  the  nutrition  of  each  orsan  afffcts  that  of  all  the  others.  It  it 
Mated  as  a  law  by  Mr.  Paget,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  other  eminent 
Bntliorities,  that  "esch  organ,  by  the  very  foot  of  nourishing  itsdfi 
«cts  as  an  excretory  organ  to  the  rest  of  Hie  body."  That  is,  eveiy 
organ  selects  (Km  the  blood  the  proper  materials  for  its  own  nutritioii, 
and  in  so  dtnng,  it  renders  the  blood  more  fit  to  nouriib  the  others. 
This  is  especially  true  of  secreting  organs,  such  as  the  ovaries  and 
testicles,  which  produce  fluids,  that  are  intended  to  b*  coal  out  at  the 
body,  nud  ore  more  or  ieas  nosioos  if  relaineil.  Hence,  wheoevcr . 
important  ori:aii9  are  not  duly  engaged  in  their  otvn  special  mai 
ndt  only  is  their  own  vigor  impaired,  but  that  of  tbe  ocEiera 
The  ideal  of  health  indeed  cannot  bo  stated  otherwise  than  a» 
•iadng  in  the  dne  performance  of  aU  the  bodily  functions.  _ 

Tho  law  of  healthy  exercise  applies  in  like  manner  to  the  j^'motWM 
connectwl  with  the  sexual  Bystem,  These  emotions  form  one  of  tlie 
great  natural  Appetites  implanted  in  the  human  ftajne;  on  whose  due 
rcgnlntion  and  aatisTaction  the  healtli  and  liappincss  of  mankind  are 
■0  intimately  depcndenL  The  appetites  have  Iveen  divided  inf 
prlnoipal  classes,  namely.  Sleep.  Exercise,  liepose,  Tbiratp  Hi_ 
and  Sex.  They  are  defined  by  Mr.  AJexander  Bain,  in  his  great' 
on  the  Human  Mind,  (published  in  two  parts,  the  first  oa  the  8c^ 
and  the  Intellect,  and  tiie  second  on  the  Emoiions  and  the  'WIUJ,' 
the  rmmngs  produeed  by  the  recurring  loaali  and  ntcasilia  af  our  boa  _ 
or  uTgemv:  life.  All  of  them  have  the  same  leading  characteristics: 
tiiey  are  powerful  desires  arising  from  deep-seated  wants  of  tbe 
vystom;  and  if  unduly  repressed,  they  all  tend,  with  greater  or  leas 
force,  to  cause  misery  and  disease.  Their  strength  and  univerMlit 
Hre  an  exact  measure  uf  the  importance  attached  by  nature  to  * 
due  gratiScation,  and  to  the  perlbrmance  of  tlie  functions  which 
are  intended  to  control  and  direct.  In  the  case  of  all  the  i^pel 
except  those  of  lex,  the  immense  imiiottjince  of  attending  to  thi 
dictates  of  nature  is  insisted  on  by  Bcientific  physicians,  and  ia 
rally  admitted  hy  the  public 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bain  as  a  general  Law  of  EmolhnK,  that 
exercise  a  diffusive  iiiSuence  on  the  body ;  producing  a  flow  of  * 
to  Tarious  organs,  along  with  movements,  gestures,  and  ex] 
•ijr  which  the  excitement  is  discharged  or  carried  tifT.    Tho 
1?  (fie  feelings  in  stimulating,  snEpttiduvg, qy  ^everting  the  l_ 
t  Meoretioa:   'tn  disturbing  IW  acliim  (A  v\ic \ieraV,  wA'Ooft- 
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of  TespiratioD,  ezpresnoo,  &c.:  and  in  modifying  the  nntritive  pxx>- 
cesses,  such  as  digestion  or  the  elaboration  of  the  blood,  is  pointed 
ont  by  all  physiologists.  Different  feelings  afibct  different  organs, 
and,  as  l^efore  stated,  the  glands  and  involuntary  muscles  are  especially 
subject  to  their  influence.  '*  The  glands  liable  to  congestion,"  say? 
Mr.  R.  B.  Carter,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Hysteria,  *^  are  those  which 
by  forming  their  products  in  larger  quantity,  subserve  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  excited  feeling^  Thus  blood  is  directed  to  the  mamma 
by  the  maternal  emotions:  to  the  testes  by  the  sexual;  and  to  the 
calivary  glands  by  the  influence  of  appetizing  odors." 

The  sexual  emotions  are  primarily  excit^  by  the  fbrmation  and 
aocnmulation  of  the  reproductive  secretions:  and  they  react  upon  the 
organs  which  prepare  these  secretions,  directing  towards  them  m 
cnrrent  of  blood  and  nervous  influence,  firom  which  their  nourishment 
ia  derived,  and  their  vigor  supported.  If  the  excitement  be  carried  off 
by  its  natural  channel,  namely  sexual  union,  the  balance  of  health  is 
maintained;  if  not,  disorder  of  body  and  mind,  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  arrested  feelings  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
^stem,  will  result.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  composition  of 
causes,  the  emotion,  though  counteracted,  still  produces  its  full  effect : 
but  it  operates  now  by  deranging  the  other  bodily  and  mental  func* 
tions.  Blushing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hysterical  convulsions, 
nervous  irritability,  and  general  disorder  of  the  nutritive  processes, 
are  among  the  effects  of  repressed  emotion,  and  consequently  mis- 
directed blood.  The  health  of  the  mind  suffers  no  less  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  will  is  rendered  weak  and  irresolute  by  the  conflict  of 
the  feelings:  the  thoughts  are  perturbed  and  the  healthy  links  at 
association  broken :  resUessness,  vehemence,  anxiety,  and  hypochondria 
eervade  the  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  confirmed  insanity. 
Natural  emotions,  when  unduly  repressed,  are  as  dangerous  to  tJ^ 
health  of  body  and  mind,  as  repressed  secretions. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  proofs  afforded  by  pathology,  or  the  facts 
of  disease.  K  the  law  of  exercise  be  truly  a  law  of  nature,  we  should 
expect  to  find  an  immense  amount  of  disease  and  misery,  arising  from 
the  disregard  of  it:  or  in  other  words  from  the  sexual  abstinence  whidi 
as  so  prevalent  in  old  countries,  and  whose  real  origin,  as  already  ex* 
plained,  is  the  law  of  population.  This  expectation  is  fully  verified 
by  facts.  It  is  only  after  an  examination  of  the  history  of  disease, 
and  an  unprejudiced  surrey  of  the  present  state  of  the  sexual  world, 
that  the  havoc  caused  by  the  obstructed  law  of  exercise  can  be  duly 
estimated.  The  sexual  evils  are  indeed  productive  of  ^  large  an 
amount  of  social  wretchedness  as  even  poverty  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely,  the  diMeases  of  abstinence  :  se{f'abuu :  and 
prostitution  and  venereal  disease.  There  are  many  other  sexual  diseases^ 
inch  as  inflammations,  Ac.:  but  the  above  classes  comprehend  those 
which  result  more  durectly  from  the  law  of  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  obstacle  which  nature  opposes  to  the  normal  exercise 
of  the  reproductive  functions.  It  is  of  the  diseases  of  abstinenceilMt 
I  shall  chiefly  speak  mt  pnienti  as  they  afibrd  a  clearer  and  mace 
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mUtakcslilepTDof  of  t!iD  law  of  exerciee:  sltlion^li  the  great  It 
of  proitinititin  anil  self-abuie  is  DO  leu  leolly  n  proof  of  its  trullii  ft 
of  the  atr«n;'tli  of  the  obstructed  emodonB.  With  regitnl  to  self-abiu 
I  mn/  merely  meiitioii  tliat  Dr.  Coplaiul,  in  the  artiole  on  Impoien . 
and  Sterility,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  calls  it  "  the  modern  MdIoq 
of  the  apecies;"  a  pl:rn«a  whioh  will  not  nppenr  exaggerated  to  that 
who  are  at  all  awr.ve  of  the  amount  ol  miaehief,  nioml  and  phyaicj 
caused  by  this  habit  in  modem  times.  Tlie  liabit  lUelf  a  '  '  -" 
mnin  frnm  the  want  of  the  natuml  sexual  intcrcourBe. 

The  Disiasea  of  ALslineace  consist  prinoipnlly  of  hysteria,  clilororfj 
knd  menstrual  disorders,  in  woman:  and  ef  geoerntive  cnfecblsnuarf 
sptmiatorrhtes,  aod  hypochondria  in  man.  These  alTectiona  m^ 
doubtless,  like  many  others,  be  brought  on  by  other 
stinence,  and  this  plaralUg  of  eaiaa  often  gives  rise  to  mistakes  H 
rcnsontiig  upon  them:  but  it  is  ceitsin  that  they  nre  all  Tcry  t 
quently  iuduci!d  by  abstinence.  That  this  is  true  with  regard  to  t 
female  diaeaKcs  is  ackuowledj^cd  by  almost  all  niodical  men  who  hiq 
ftttended  to  the  subject,  both  In  this  country  and  on  the  continoi 
With  regard  to  the  male  diseases,  the  testimony 
physicians,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  equally  unanimom, 
and  is  confirmed  directly  or  indirectly  by  that  of  several  Englisli 
practitioners:  althoui^h  tlie  pcculiiir  prejadices  upno  soxnal  morally 
which  arc,  unfortunaU>1y,  so  dominant  in  this  countr}',  have  generalbr 
prevented  the  open  acknowledgment  it  those  niiturnl  lawg,  on  whiO^f 
alone  any  true  theory  of  sexual  virtue,  or  health,  cao  bo  founded. 

The  disease  which  in  woman  most  frequently  results  from  abstl 
nence  is  hysteria.  This  is  among  the  moat  prevalent  of  all  dtrool 
diseases  in  modern  times.  When  arising,  as  ir  generally  does,  tea  ' 
Bbstlnence,  it  consists  mainly  in  disorder  of  the  emotions,  and  of  tL, 
•exoal  system:  which  give  rise  to  a  host  of  symptoms  of  greateril 
leas  severity.  Tho  physical  evils,  produced  by  or  connected  *  " 
hysteria,  include  convulsive  fits  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  reae 
epilepsy,  nervous  irrit^ilily  and  weakness,  palpitation  af  the  h 
spasmodic  aS'ectians  of  the  respiratory  totisflcs.  such  as  aervtmsc 
and  loss  of  voice,  colic,  inteuse  headache,  pain  in  the  leit  side,  indigt 
tion,  and  many  otherdisturbancesof  the  various  bodily  functions.  T 
mental  evils  are,  deep>seated  restlessness  and  discontent.  Tehem 
temper,  caprice  aod  instability  of  character,  want  of  the  p 
concentratlvenesB,  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  concealed  foeUni 
corroding  anilities,  violent  bursts  of  paasion  or  grief;  whioh  nr" 
4nd  by  no  means  nnfrequently  do,  proceed  to  insanity.  The  tt  ., 
and  ingenuonsness  of  disposition  are  often  thoroughly  perverted  i^ 
the  restraint  placed  on  the  expression  ot  the  emotions;  and  hen' 
various  kinds  of  anomalous  diseases,  such  as  spinal  complaii 
in  the  joints,  moscniar  rigidity  or  powerlessness,  chronic  ' 
iMDvulsions.  and  otiior  aH'eetions  are  oflen  tiaadated  by  hyatcr 
pflljenta,  in  order  to  excite  compaasion.  These  simnkted  d' 
have  given  rise  to  many  mlslnltea  in  nie4\csl  practice,  but  a;  .  _ 
well  TKOgiu'cA.    Tdey  ate  moat  Rtav^icsil;  aBWiftiBawiUl.tLw 
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The  following  quotations  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the 
ft^uency,  cause,  and  nature  of  the  disease.  Sydenham  in  his  essay 
on  hysterical  diseases,  says  that  "  they  form  one  half  of  all  chronic 
affections:  **  and  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr.  Ashwell  coincide  in  this  opinion. 
<(  We  may  almost  admit,  without  qualification,**  says  Dr.  Conolly  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  "  the  remark  of  Sydenham, 
that  hysterical  disorders  constitute  one  half  of  all  chronic  distempers." 
With  regard  to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Conolly 
says,  **  ^  a  susceptible  female  temperament,  and  in  the  unmarried 
state,  the  system  of  reproduction,  every  change  in  which  involves 
many  other  changes,  acts  strongly  on  the  system  at  large,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  disorders  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the 
mind:  the  digestion  of  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  judg- 
ment, the  affections,  the  temper:  and  in  many  of  these  cases  all  the 
mischief  is  removed  by  marriage,  which  by  awakening  the  "natural 
functions  and  normal  sympathies,  allays  the  whole  series  of  irritations 
and  morbid  actions.**  In  speaking  of  the  unhealthy  life  of  young 
ladies,  he  says  again,  **Then  perhaps  ensue  the  mortifications  of  celi- 
bacy, and  the  misery  of  growing  old  without  an  active  and  contented 
mind.  As  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  hysterical  and  other 
various  disorders,  none  can  deny  the  wide  and  powerful  infiuence  of 
these  circumstances  but  those  who  have  paid  no  refiection  to  the 
operation  of  human  passions  in  society.'* 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  Mr.  Carter,  M.  Vil 
lermd^  and  indeed  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  female  disease.  Mi 
Carter  holds  that  hysteria  Is  essentially  a  disease  of  repressed  and 
concealed  emotions,  and  especially  those  of  sex.  After  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  modes  in  which  emotion  acts  upon  the 
system,  he  says,  **  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  emotion,  which  is 
strongly  felt  by  great  masses  of  people,  but  whose  natural  manifesta- 
tions are  constantly  repressed  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
will  be  the  one  whose  morbid  effects  are  most  frequently  witnessed. 
This  anticipation  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  facts:  the  sexual  passion 
in  woman  being  that  which  most  accurately  fulfils  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  whose  injurious  influence  upon  the  organism  is  most 
common  and  familiar.  Next  after  it  in  power  may  be  placed  those 
emotions  which  are  usually  concealed  because  disgraceful  or  un- 
amiable,  as  hatred  or  envy,  &c.**  **  The  word  'hysteria,'  the  prevalent 
hyxK)thesis  that  the  disease  dejiends  on  irritation  of  the  ovaries  and 
womb,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  medical  profession,**  he  says 
again,  ''  may  all  be  confidently  appealed  to,  as  bearing  out  by  actual 
experience  the  theoretical  conclusion,  that  the  sexual  passion  is  more 
concerned  than  any  other  single  emotion,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  all 
others  put  together,  in  the  pxoduction  of  the  hysteric  paroxysm.** 

<'  A  disordered  state  of  the  emotional  nature,**  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
^  seems  to  be  the  essential  character  of  hysteria.  There  are  certain 
fornix  of  this  disorder  which  graduate  insensibly  into  moral  insanity 
or  monomania.' 

^  It  is  assuredly  tme^"  says  M.  Vlllerm^  in  the  DictUs\iASx^  ^<»^ 
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Sciences  Mediee3e>,  "  tlint  absolute  and  invaluntBTT  oonUneas^if  9M , 
ni(»t  common  eoitrca  of  thiB  disorJer.  At  the  epoeh  ot  puberty,  not 
only  does  the  pliysica.1  organization  ot  woman  undergo  nunarotu 
changea,  but  her  inental  focultiea  betwnie  derelopeil  in  n  mamier  DM 
lesa  surprising:  sbeexpericucesnowwanti:  aitd  the  mora  pronouneed 
the«e  are,  othtr  tliinga  being  eiiual,  the  more  Diny  we  expect  the  ear 
plosion  of  tlLta  disease,  if  Che  purpose  of  nature  be  not  fullilled,  if  thi 
imperious  irant  of  tlie  organism  bo  not  satiafli'd."  "liyateiia,"  he 
utjB  again,  "  seems  to  Iiave  been  known  in  all  times,  though  law 
frequent  formerly,  from  the  minor  natraint  put  upon  the  aexnT 
ptuaion;  it  is  imleed  an  cBJact  of  Me  laa  common  to  b.11  liTing  being 
which  impels  tlie  two  «exei  to  an  iuiimale  union."  "Uioe  onl  of  V 
oaaes  of  hysteria  are  owing  to  aexual  [ibstinence." 

C/iIorosii,  unoliier  very  cammon  diaeiue  in  young  w 
dactive  of  manifuld  suliuringa,  is  frequently  owing  to  Bbstinence  ■ 
disa|ipainted  dusircB.  It  consists  esaeutinlly  in  a  watery  s 
bltud,  and  is  easily  recognisei!  by  tlw  deadly  pallor,  vl^iioe  thanHI 
is  derived.  It  provta  not  unfreqnently  fiitil  by  leading  t 
•umption.  Dr.  Aebwell  njler  enumerating  as  predispoBiiiR-  can 
rariauadebilitating  and  unwholesome  habits  in  wliiabgirla  arerean^ 
mentiODK  as  the  exciting  caiisei  "  circumstnnceB  which  depieH  tlw 
mind,  and  keep  the  feeiings  in  a  state  of  painful  suapenle  or  d^)r, 
unrequited  alfi^ction.  nttnehmenta  opposed  by  lelativcB,"  Ac.  TM 
(amc  views  are  exprcaaed  by  other  auihors.  ~ 

Disorders  of  tht  mtntlnad  letiretioa,  such  as  absent  and  pain'Ibl  in 
•tmation,  to  which  Ur,  Aahwell  says  single  women  are  aspaoii 
prone,  are  among  the  uommuncat  forma  of  liiacase.  They  often  mm 
intense  and  prolonged  goffering,  and  may  break  down  the  healthM 
retrierably.  Sexual  abstinence  is  i.  very  frequent  oaose  of  tf" 
KflectioM.  It  alio  ncta  powerfully  as  a  predisposing  eause  of  ni 
of  those  inSHmmatoiy  diseases  of  the  ovariea  and  womb,  whieli  ^ 
in  recent  timeti  been  discovered  to  prevul  so  extensirety. 
observes  that  the  want  of  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  ovaries  w 
should  promote  their  healthy  acUon,   is  often  t  . 

becoming  the  seat  of  morbid  affectiooa.    Tho  only  niituraL  sCimntuajfl 
these  organs  is  sexual  intercourse  and  child-bearing. 

The  evil  effects  of  prolonged  abstinence  on  nun  are  equal^  ffi 
Uid  inilispu table.  They  are  not  indeed  so  often  a< 
oor  do  tbey  manifest  themselves  so  strikingly  to 
observer.  There  are  aeveral  teosoni  for  this.  Abstioenoe  is  bjd 
means  so  generally  practised  by  the  male  aex,  and  its  effects  aie  vr^ 
frequently  olMCured  and  complicated  by  abuse  or  venereal  d 
By  the  pecultanty  of  his  constitution,  moreover,  and  tlie  b 
healthy  mode  in  which  he  is  educated,  man  is  not  (o  subjeot  tt 
dominion  of  the  tmotioia,  and  can  better  repce^s  tlieir  veliemenC  n 
festalions.  Uo  ha-<  also  a  wider  sphere  of  activity,  and  mote  & 
for  mental  distraction.  But  though  the  evils  of  abstinence  ai 
often  tilisciireii,  and  to  some  exteW  couTiWraf  (od,  they  are  eq.uaUr  a 
ttetiMiHe,    Indeed  to  adnut  tlusni  '\»  l.te  N.'aae  u\  ■«' 
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all  physicians  who  have  attended  to  the  lubject,  is  in  fad  to  admit 
them  in  the  case  of  man  also :  for  there  is  a  thorough  and  universally 
recognised  analogy  between  the  laws  of  the  two  sexes. 

Notwithstanding  these  complicating  circumstances,  however,  the 
diseases  of  abstinence  in  man  are  most  palpable  to  the  attentive  eye, 
and  are  universally  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  observers.  Though 
not  perhaps  so  frequent  as  in  woman,  they  are  still  extremely  common, 
And  cause  an  immensity  of  sufibring.  They  consist  chi&y  in  the 
baneful  effects  of  arrested  emotion  on  the  bodily  and  mental  functions ; 
including  indigestion,  nervous  enfbeblement  and  irritability,  constipa- 
tion, numbness  and  torpor  of  the  brain;  together  with  mental  anxiety, 
restlessness,  hypochondria,  shyness  and  embarrassment,  a  confused 
intellect  and  irresolute  will,  and  a  morbid  persistency  and  undue  pro* 
minence  of  those  feelings  whose  natural  expression  has  been  denied. 
These  efibcts  are  in  part  owing  to  the  want  of  normal  outlet  for  the 
reproductive  or  seminal  secretion:  and  in  many  cases  also  to  sper- 
matorrhcea,  or  involuntary  seminal  losses,  which  grievous  disease,  at 
M.  M.  Lalleniand,  Kicord,  Serrurier  and  others  assert,  is  liable  to  be 
produced  by  sexual  abstinence.  Their  experience  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  when  once  spermatorrhcsa  has  been  brought  on  by  such 
causes  as  self-abuse,  abstinence  proves  in  many  cases  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  its  removal.  Other  evil  efi^s  on  the  reproductive  organs 
produced  by  abstinence  are  such  as  arise  from  want  of  normal  exer- 
cise, namely,  wasting  of  the  testicles,  and  more  or  less  of  generative 
debility  or  impotence. 

The  j^llowing  quotations  may  be  given  in  confirmation  of  these 
statements: — '*  It  is  well  known,**  says  Dr.  Beatty,  in  the  CydorpsBdia 
of  Practical  Medicine,  **that  a  state  of  inaction  is  often  attended  by 
atrophy  of  the  testicles."  **  In  this  state  of  decay,  impotence  is  the 
final  result."  "  In  some  instances,"  says  Dr.  Copland  in  his  Medical 
Dictionary,  '*  prolonged  disuse  of  this  function  is  followed  by  wasting 
of  the  testes,  and  consequently  permanent  impotence  is  the  result. 
These  organs,  like  others  of  the  economy,  are  strengthened  by  moderate 
use,  are  weakened  by  abuse:  their  functions  being  often  entirely  lost 
by  protracted  disuse."  In  the  articles  on  Chastity,  Continence,  Celi- 
bacy, Seminal  Losses,  and  Semen,  contiuned  in  tlie  Dictionaire  det 
Sciences  Medicales,  and  written  respectively  by  M.  M.  SediUot,  De 
Montegre,  Marc,  Serrurier,  and  Devilliers,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  abstinence  on  both  man  and 
woman.  *'  Nature,"  says  M.  Sedillot,  "  in  commanding  all  beings  to 
fulfil  the  great  fcmction  of  reproduction,  is  often  opposed  by  the 
established  usages  of  human  society;  and  riie  jmnishcs  sometimes  witii 
extreme  severity  those  who  are  rebelliouB  to  her  laws."  Among  the 
consequent  diseases  he  mentions  nocturnal  pollutions,  insanity,  hys- 
teria, chlorosis,  &c.  *'  It  is  not  always  by  severe  diseases,"  he  says 
again,  **  that  the  man,  wh  j  is  strictly  chaste,  is  punished  for  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  immovable  laws  of  Nature:  he  lives  alone  on  the  earth, 
often  sad  and  melancholy,  and  is  neglected  in  his  old  age.  Every- 
thing bears  witness  to  the  error  he  has  committed  against  th^-^K^^^^^ 


...  d  moral  laws  of  the  liumaa  canstitation."    "  It  Is  i 
punit;,"  saya  M.  De  Montegre,  "  thst  the  wants  of  oitt 

lliere  is  an  age  v/heo  the  physical  gratifications  of  lore  

tary  to  every  welt-argaDiged  being,  and  it  is  never  without  injuiJjS 
the  health,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  life,  that  a  prcilaBJp^ 
concineoce  can  be  observed."  If  apace  permitted,  uuuiy  other  ptunL 
miglit  be  given  from  Englieh  and  Continental  authors,  in  whidifl 
law  of  exercise  ia  the  caac  of  man  ii  either  virtually  implle' 
openly  acknowledged. 

The  proofs  derived  &oin  ihtri^Kafiai  or  treat 
cluiive.  Tlie  natural  and  scientific  treatment  of  a  disease  consiati  in 
reversing  the  process  which  led  to  it:  in  removing  its  cause  anil  pro- 
curing an  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  which  liave  bcon  brokca 
The  Bignal  cQects  of  sexual  intercourse  and  child-bearing  in  remoi' 
hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  menstrual  diseases  iu  woman,  have  t 
remarked  by  all  observers.  Dr.  Conolly's  opinion  on  ibis  pointj 
already  been  given.  Dr.  Aahwell  remarks  that  marriage  i»  freqoe^ 
curative  of  eliloroais,  absent  and  painful  menstruation,  aud  hystL. 
M.  Vilierm^,  after  reviewing  tbe  Interminable  list  of  luedicino*  ■ 
other  applications,  which  are  still  to  conatAntly  ueed,  in  the  r 
treatment  of  hysteria,  says,  "These  eslemaland  internal  applic_ 
can  in  general  have  merely  an  indirect  and  secondary  actron.  ] 
remedy  which  is  most  potent  and  whose  infiuence  ia  tbe  I 
genetiU  and  direct,  is  the  pleasures  of  marriage.  Hippocrates  n 
mends  marriage  to  young  women  subject  to  hysteric*:  I 
Beil,  i'inel,  Esquirot  Duvemoy,  and  all  good  observera  h 
and  modem  times,  have  adopted  the  same  principle,  which  the  n 
certain  and  authentic  experience  confirms  every  day."  

The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  abstinence  in  man.  SpermatoO' 
hcea,  hypochondria,  indigestion,  and  general  debility,  when  proccedulg 
Crom  this  cause,  are  in  general  readily  curable  by  sexual  intercourse^ 
and  by  this  alone,  "  The  seminal  loaaea,  which  depend  upon  absolute 
continence,"  says  M.  SediUot,  "  must  be  treated  by  meana  conform- 
abtf  to  the  requirements  of  nature.  Sexual  intercourse  is  in  certain 
cases  the  oaly  remedy.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  all  nulbort, 
we  cannot  but  recommend  marriage  to  those  individuals,  Ja  whoM 
case  medical  treatment  can  only  imperfectly  replace  an  act  whidi 
belongs  to  all  living  beings,  and  from  wliich  but  a  very  small  nvnitw 
can  r&ain  with  impunity."  "  Whoever  sees  men  as  tliey  aie,"  ttft 
M.  Ricord,  "  and  without  that  disguise  of  morality  which  societj  In' 
poses,  must  admit  that  there  are  circamstances  in  which  aexml 
intercourse  becomes  Indispensable,  under  pain  of  the  moit  tetlaal 
moral  and  social  conseiiucnces  in  iyi*e  of  deni.il." 

But  the  muii  who  has  done  most  of  all  by  his  argument*  and  treat- 
ment to  ilemunstrate  the  law  of  exercise  in  the  male,ia  &L  lAltenuud, 
whose  great  work  on  Involuntary  Seminal  Losses,  is  one  oT' the  land- 
marks of  medical  science.  He  liabitually  recommends  a  dne  ahiotml 
of  sexual  intercourse  in  many  cases  of  spermatorrhtea,  proceediil|  : 
bva  abstinence  or  abuse:    and  with  the  most   euccesiful  resulti.  I 


f^-vefnilar  exercise  of  organa,"  lajs  U.  Lallemana,  "will  alone 
~11  the  energy  of  vbich  they  are  Bngceptible,  und  tlioae  of  geae- 
are  for  from  formiDg  an  exception  to  thia  general  law.  To 
complete  tha  cure,  it  is  necessary  that  sexual  relations  should  bb 
established."  He  treats  these  cases,  in  fact,  on  the  same  pliy  Biological 
principles  at  discosG  of  other  organs  would  be  treated  by  a  sclcntiQu 
physician:  and  the  justice  of  tliese  principles  has  been  admitted  by  & 
large  number  of  medical  men  on  the  Continent.  "The  mare  the 
function  of  an  organ  if  used,"  saya  Dr.  Fclii  Rijubsud  in  his  worlc 
on  Impotence  and  Sterility,  "  the  more  it  is  noucisheil  and  increases  in 
size.  Unless  this  pliysiological  law  be  a  dream,  it  must  be  applied  to 
the  genital  organs."  In  this  country,  too,  these  prtndples  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  impression,  and  have  been  approved  of  and  acted 
upon  more  or  less  openly  by  many  physicians. 

These  various  proofs  and  quotations,  which  conld  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, establish,  I  conceive,  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  without  ignoring  the  instincts  of  nature,  and 
the  plainest  iodicationa  of  science  and  common  sense.  It  must  be 
regarded,  thereRire,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  dcflnite  proportions, 
as  one  of  tbeHxed  and  eternal  laws  of  oatore:  a  law  wluch,  according 
to  the  funiinmental  principles  of  physical  religion,  it  is  not  merely 
the  safety  but  tlie  dul;/  of  man  and  woman  tc  observe,  and  enable 
otliers  to  obsurve,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power;  which  neither  bends 
nor  moves  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  human  society,  but  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever:  which  rewards  the  obedient,  and 
puniehes  thuse  who  infringe  it,  with  absolute  invdriiibility,  regardlegs 
of  the  sexual  institutions  or  theories  of  mankind.  A  clear  and  un- 
vociliating  perception  of  this  law.  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  law  of  fecundity,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  in 
their  full  extent,  the  popidation-difficultiea  of  our  race:  andean  alona 
serve  as  a  foundatjon  for  that  on  which  the  regeneration  of  society 
really  depends,  namely,  a  true  theory  andpractice  of  Sexual  Morality. 

[As  an  example  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  law 
of  exercise  and  the  natural  duty  founded  on  it,  I  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  work  on  Prostitution  by  Mr.  Miller,  Profeaaor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  "  We  have  good  reason  to 
know,"  he  says,  "that  a  popular  delusion  as  to  the  physiological 
bearings  of  sexual  iiWulgence,  on  the  part  of  the  malo  sex,  widely 
prevails  among  high  and  low,  young  and  old — fraught  with  tile  most 
pernicious  consequences.  It  is  supposed  that  oucaiiionBl  sexual  in- 
dulgence, after  the  age  of  puberty,  is  essential  tu  health,  and  not  only 
may  hut  ought  to  be  transacted  oa  purely  phyftiolugical  require- 
ment  To  show  the  folly  of  this  physiological  heresy,  a 

short  statement  will  suffice.  God  made  man's  body  — perfect.  The 
organs  in  tlioir  working,  and  with  their  appetites,  are  from  his  hand. 
Among  others,  he  lodged  those  which  minister  to  reproduction;  their 
function  and  their  appetite  are  troiL  him.  The  latter,  obviously,  ii 
mswit  to  be  indulged  under  certain  natrictions,  and  these  restri  ''  ~~ 
■I*  iiKdflcd;  they  are  those  of  lawful  wedlock.     You  aay  that  it 
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be  indulged,  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  creature,  in  MfiQiiig  tbs 
requirements  of  Nature,  at  all  hazards — ^with  or  without  wedlock, 
per  fas  out  neftu.  Sexual  indulgence^  yon  say,  irrespectiTe  of 
marriage,  is  ncedfUl,  hy  the  stem  demand  of  a  physiological  law. 
But  G^,  who  makes  and  upholds  all  physiolo^cal  laws,  aayt  tint 
this  is  fornication,  a  flagrant  riolation  of  his  moral  law;  that  the  soul 
who  so  sinneth  shall  die ;  and  that  fbrnicators  by  express  conmiand, 
axe  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  According  to  ymi,  thei^ 
fbre,  the  matter  would  stand  thus;  the  great  and  good  Gtod— «U- 
mercifHil  as  all-wise  and  almighty — has  made  man  with  a  certain 
bodily  appetite  and  function,  which  in  obedience  to  God's  phyaieal 
laws,  which  regulate  its  workings,  requires  occasional  indulgence, 
even  irrespectiye  of  that  special  limitation  which  God  in  his  monl 
law  has  appointed;  and  yet,  such  infringement  of  liis  moral  law, 
though  necessarily  arising  out  of  his  own  physical  law,  God  punishes 
with  the  highest  penalty.  Or,  in  brie^  according  to  this  popular  and 
pernicious  fallacy,  God  turns  men  into  hell;  for  yielding  to  a  pliysieai 
necessity  which  he  had  himself  ordained;  This,  we  need  not  lay, 
implies  a  moral  impossibility." 

In  these  remarks,  Professor  Miller  speaks  of  the  law  of  exercise 
and  the  duty  founded  on  it,  as  a  *'  popular  delusion  **  and  a  "  physio- 
logical heresy;"  but,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  necessity  of  sexual 
intercourse  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  both  man  and  woman  is 
recognised,  more  or  less  clearly,  not  only  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  by  a  liEirge  number  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  in  this  and  other  countries. 

With  regfard  to  Professor  MiUex's  objections,  it  may  be  obsenred,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  do  not  really  apply  to  the  law  and  duty  of 
exercise,  (against  which  he  is  ostensibly  arguing),  but  merely  to  the 
indulgence  in  unmarried  connections,  lliese  two  questions  are  totally 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  should  never  be  confounded  together. 
Whether  sexual  intercourse  be  necessary  to  the  health  is  one  question; 
how  it  should  be  indulged  in  is  a  totally  different  one.  Indeed,  pro- 
perly speaking,  there  are  three  distinct  questions  involved ;  namely, 
first,  Is  the  law  of  exercise  true,  or,  in  other  words,  is  health  de- 
pendent on  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  ?  Secondly,  granting 
the  law  to  be  true,  ought  it  to  l>e  observed  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  in  what  manner  is  this  to  be  effect^ — ^by  early  marriages, 
or  in  what  other  way?  The  first  is  a  question  of  science  or  c^  a 
matter  of  fact:  the  two  others  are  questions  of  art  or  of  practical 
morality ;  and  all  three  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  A  man 
who  rigidly  adheres  to  the  present  marriage  code,  and  condemns  aU 
unmarried  connections,  both  may,  and  ought,  if  he  attend  to  physio- 
logy, to  admit  that  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  health ;  and  he 
may  hold  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  in,  by  means  of 
early  marriages,  with  or  without  the  use  of  preventive  measures.  I 
am  myself  personally  acquainted  with  one  medical  man  who  takes 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  doubtless  there  are  manv  othera  who 
doao. 
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But  in  the  second  place,  eren  if  Frofestor  Miller't  objectious  did 
really  apply  to  the  law  of  exercise,  objections  of  such  a  character 
are  never  admissible.  Even  among  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as 
tneir  standard  of  morality,  it  is  quite  inadmissible  to  oppose  its 
doctrines,  or  what  a  writer  supposes  to  be  its  doctrines,  to  the  evidenoB 
of  ph^ical  facts.  Physical  facts  can  be  met  only  by  physical  facts — 
that  is  to  say,  tliey  can  only  be  controyerted  by  showing  that  they 
haye  been  erroneously  observed  or  interpreted;  and  not  by  assertions 
of  what  is,  or  is  not,  consistoit  with  divine  justice  or  benevolence,  or 
with  any  statement  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  is  the  very  same 
objection  which  was  made  to  6alileo*s  theory  of  the  earth's  move- 
ment, and  which  has  been  so  constantly  repeated  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  population,  the  geological  theories,  and  so  many  other 
great  scientific  truths.  In  fact,  at  almost  every  step  in  its  progress, 
science  has  had  to  struggle  against  similar  theological  objections. 
These  objections  are  examples  of  the  class  of  fSollacies  called  by 
logicians  a  priori  fallacies,  or  fidlacies  of  simple  inspection.  "To  this 
dass"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  ''belong  Descartes'  speculations, 
and  those  of  so  many  others  after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order  of 
the  universe,  not  from  observation,  but  by  a  priori  reasonings  from 
supposed  qualities  of  the  Godhead.  ....  Writers  have  not  yet 
ceased' to  oppose  the  theory  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence  of 
pb5r8ical  fitcts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  instance.  And  people 
seem  in  general  to  think  that  they  have  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
when  they  have  sadd,  that  to  suppose  some  proposition  true,  would  be 
a  reflection  on  tiie  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Deity.  Put  into  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  their  argument  is, '  if  it  had  depended  on  me, 
I  would  not  have  made  the  proposition  true,  therefore  it  is  not  true.' 
Put  into  other  words  it  stands  thus ;  '  God  is  perfect,  therefore  (what 
I  think)  perfection,  must  obtain  in  nature.*  But  since  in  r^ity  every 
one  feels  that  nature  is  very  far  from  perfect,  the  doctrine  is  never 
applied  consistently."  Among  those  who,  like  myself,  recogniso  no 
other  standard  either  of  scientific  truth  or  of  moral  duties,  than 
Nature,  Prolbssor  Miller's  objections  can  of  course  carry  no  weigiit. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  the  above  two  fallacies — ^namely  first, 
the  fallacy  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
exercise  with  the  question  of  prostitution,  while  ostensibly  arguing 
against  the  former,  and  secondly,  the  theological  objections— for  they 
are  the  v«ry  ones  which  will  probably  be  most  frequently  brought 
fbrword  by  the  opponents  of  this  great  law  of  nature.  The  first  is 
one  of  the  inrevailing  errors  in  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  sexual  ques- 
tions by  Professor  Francis  W.  Ncnvman,  published  in  the  lieasoaar  in 
1855,  and  partly,  though  not  expressly,  directed  against  the  present 
work.  However  widely  I  difier  from  Professor  Newman  and  PrcHfessor 
Miller  on  the  subject  of  Prostitution  (both  as  regards  their  views  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  t^is  evil,  and  their  general  tone  of  feeling 
respecting  it)  as  well  as  on  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise,  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct,  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded  together. 

*^One  other  oonsidera 'ion,"  si^a  Prolbssor  Miller,  **  b^ore  leaving 
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ftia  part  of  tliL-  aalijpct  In  medical  ethics,  let  il 
stood,  that  the  prnititioner  who  prescribe!  forojcBtioa  to  any  patient, 
under  aoy  circunigtaoceg  whatever,  comoiilB  a  lieioous  offence,  DM 
onty  against  morals,  but  also  asamet  both  the  science  aod  the 
character  of  his  profcasion.  His  advlco  is  not  more  flagrantly  io>> . 
moral,  IhanitiidiggraccrulljiinscicntiSc  and  unsound."  i'ortDnatidygJ 
Ibr  medicine,  and  for  the  intereati  of  luffering  humanity,  there  *i^fl 
already  many  eminent  practitioners  in  this  country  and  still  more  cmH 
the  continent,  who  take  a  very  diflL-rent  view  of  medical  duty  on  thh^ 
eubject  from  Profesaor  Miller.  But  here  too  it  it  necesMry  to  mak«  ™ 
a  cnreful  distioction;  for  Professor  Miller  has  again  confused  the 
question  by  mixing  up  the  recommendatiou  of  sexual  inlercoane 
vrilh  the  recommendalion  of  prostitution.  Il  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
undeniable  duty  of  a  medical  man,  when  he  sees  a  patient,  whether 
man  or  woman,  Euifering  from  the  effects  of  sexual  ahstinence,  to  tell 
them  cftodiiily  (hat  this  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  th^  diiease^ 
and  that  sexuHl  intercourse  is  necessary  fur  their  cure.  HowerEC 
frequently  this  duty  may  be  evaded  hy  medical  men  (especially  whett 
the  patient  is  a  female),  and  however  difficult  aud  unpleasant  it  D 
often  be  in  the  present  state  of  society,  yet  surely  it  cannot  be  deni 
It  is  surely  the  dntj  of  the  physician  in  ail  ecaes  to  inform  a  patic 
candidly  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  cause  and  cure  of  fa 
disease.  If  lis  does  not,  what  is  the  real  value  of  hia  advice  f  Bi 
in  the  case  before  us,  to  recommend  sexual  intercourse,  is  not  to 
recommend  prostitution.  All  that  the  practitioner  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, called  upon  to  do,  is  to  inibnn  the  patient  tiiat  he  considen 
sexual  intercouraa  necessary  to  hia  recovery;  in  what  manner  titia  vtr- 
lercourte  is  to  be  obtained,  is  a  question  mainlj  for  the  patieat  to 
consider.  It  is  for  him  to  consider  whether  he  will  marry,  or  Ibnii 
nB  'inmarried  connection  with  some  one,  or  indulge  in  prostitDtion 
(rlwt  is.  intercourse  with  women  of  tlie  town),  or  remain  continent, 
it  IS  indeed  true  that  in  the  present  slate  of  society,  where  texiul 
iatercoutse  is  in  very  many  cases  attainable  only  by  an  indissoluUe 
marriage,  or  by  prostitution — the  first  of  wliich  is  so  often  impno- 
ticablc,  especially  to  an  invalid,  while  the  second  is  in  many  reepecia 
d^{Tading — the  patient  will  frequently  adopt  the  latter  alternative; 
but  the  practitioner  is  not  responsible  fur  this,  nor  is  so  miserable  m 
dilemma  inherent  ia  the  nature  of  things.  As  I  have  olreadj 
endeavoured  In  show,  the  present  system  of  prostitution  and  indis- 
soluble marriage  (which  are  closely  connected  together),  might  be. 
and  ought  to  be,  superseded  by  preventive  intercourse  and  by  • 
relaxation  of  the  marriage  code;  when  the  diseases  of  abstinence  and 
abuse  might  not  only  be  satisfactorily  treated,  but  eflectually  pie- 
Tented.  As  ling  however  as  prostitution  continues  to  be  in  naaj 
cases  the  only  attainable  intercourse,  although  I  deeply  deplore  it* 
existence,  it  seems  to  me  a  far  smaller  evil  that  a  man  should  iadnlge 
in  it,  thnu  that  be  shoald  waste  away  under  the  miseries  of  : 
torrJiwa  or  other  evils  of  abstinence  or  abuse-,  and  I  admire  6 
ea,  including  M.  M.  lAiiectiaiia,  SicoA,  V 
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feod  many  others  in  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  both  felt  and 
acted  upon  this  truth,  whatever  obloquy  they  incurred  thereby.  Had 
they  cared  more  for  their  personal  convenience,  and  less  for  the 
interests  of  their  patients  and  of  science,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  evaded  the  obnoxious  question  altogether. 

With  respect  to  Professor  Newman's  strictures,  I  shall  only  remark 
that  in  one  place  he  makes  the  assertion  that  I  have  denied  chastity  to 
be  a  virtue.  But  this  depends  upon  the  definition  given  to  the  word. 
In  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  chastity  is  usually  understood  to 
mean  "  Complete  sexual  abstinence,  for  however  prolonged  a  period, 
except  during  the  married  state."  Benjamin  Franklin  however 
defined  chastity  to  mean  '^  the  regulated  and  strictly  temperate  satis- 
faction, without  injury  to  others,  of  those  desires  which  are  natural 
to  all  healthy  adult  beings."  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Owen  defined  it  in 
a  similar  manner,  as  "  sexual  intercourse  with  affection."  If  the  word 
be  understood  according  to  the  definition  of  Franklin  and  Mr.  Owen, 
then  I  consider  chastity  to  be  a  very  great  virtue ;  but  chastity,  in 
the  sense  of  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore  a  natural  sin  either 
in  man  or  woman ;  though  doubtless  in  the  actual  state  of  society 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  unavoidable. 

By  the  word  prostitution  I  have  meant  here,  and  generally  throughout 
this  work,  "indiscriminate  and  mercenary  intercourse;"  in  other 
words,  I  have  used  it  with  special  reference  to  the  public  women 
of  the  town.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  for  several  writers  hare 
included  under  the  word  all  kinds  of  unmarried  intercourse,  making 
little  or  no  distinction  between  the  moral  character  of  any  connections, 
which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  marriage  tie ;  or,  at  least,  regarding 
all  such  connections  as  highly  reprehensible.  From  this  view,  I  need 
scarcely  repeat  that  I  entirely  differ.  On  the  contrary,  the  noblest 
sexual  conduct,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  of  those  who,  while  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  real  sexual  duties, 
enumerated  in  a  former  essay,  live  together  openly  and  without  dis- 
guise, but  refose  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  contract  of  which  they 
•onscientioasly  dlsiipproTe.] 
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Tphe  four  tans  nlilchliuvejust  been  considcrcJ,  namdy,  the  laws  4 
■JKKUe,  fcclindilj,  and  agricultoral  iaduslry,  witli  the  deiivoltv 
U.W  of  population,  are,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  the  nioit 
taU  trullu  with  wliich  man  tiaa  to  do.  They  form  tlie  ttue  e; ,  ,^ 
tioa  of  tliQ  chief  plienomcna  of  society,  and  hold  the  name  relation  % 
allctber  social  theories,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  does  to  tl 
vanouB  thuoiies  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  existed  up  to  ' 
time  of  Newton.  I  am  unwilting  to  quit  this  great  subject,  witl 
adding  to  vhat  hoa  already  been  eaid,  tlie  testimony  of  several 
tinguiahed  nritors,  Englifih  and  foreign,  whose  opinions  ore  cd  _^^ 
greater  wtiglit  and  value  than  my  own.  Tho  fallowing  quotati<M 
vill  rhiv/  the  render  how  general  and  complete  is  the  acceptaiio»  t 
the  Uolthuiian  theory  among  those  who  hare  carefully  studied,  ap 
rightly  apprehonded  the  question.  In  fact,  the  modera  icieaoe' 
political  economy  is  in  the  main  based  on  this  great  tiieot j,  in  4 
same  manner  as  astronomy  and  mechaniei  are  based  on  the  lava 
motion  and  gravitation.    As  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Mill  have  Am 

Salitical  economy  as  a  science  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  -aerlet . 
eductions  Iram  the  taws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  indusby,  st 
from  the  familiiir  law  of  Imman  nature  that  "man  tends  to  pTC&C 
greater  gain  to  a  smaller."  It  is  mainly  by  reasoning  from  tha 
premiaes,  that  Malthus,  liicardo,  and  their  aucceaaors  have  giveo 
the  icienee  its  present  hiehly  developed  form.  "  Pi)liiieal  Bconom 
properly  BO  called,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''has  grown  np  almost  from  1 
fancy  since  tho  time  01  Adnra  Smith."  To  deny  the  Malthnali 
theory  is  therefore  in  reality  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  whs 
modem  science  of  ])uUticnl  economy,  just  in  the  same  way  as  to  dd 
the  laws  of  motion  nwd  gra.vitation  would  be  to  reject  the  astronon 
j^aad  niecfinnical  sciences.   It  tosj  \e  inra%\nci  ■nii.h  what  extrel 
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Cflie  principles  of  so  fandamental  a  character  haye  been  examined  by 
gcientific  men.  Tliose  who,  in  the  present  day,  endeavour  to  refute 
the  MaltibiQsian  theory,  should  know  that  they  are  arguing,  not  against 
an  isolated  proposition,  or  a  single  individual,  but  againat  a  scienoef 
and  a  whole  scientific  body. 

I  may  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most 
eminent  economist  and  sociologist  of  the  age.  After  showing  Hhat 
the  law  of  the  Increase  of  Production  depends  on  the  laws  of  increase 
in  the  three  agents  of  production — ^labor,  capital,  and  land — ^Mr.  MIDL 
proceeds  to  consider  the  first  of  these  agents.  **The  increase  of 
kLbor,"  he  says,  *' is  the  increase  of  mankind;  of  population.  On  this 
subject  the  discussions  excited  by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus,  have 
made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means  imiversally  admitted,  yet  so 
fhlly  known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of  the  question  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary,  will  probably  on  the  present  occasion 
aufSce. 

''Hie  power  of  nraltiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may  be 
regarded  as  infinite.  There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetable  or  animal, 
wUch,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to  the  things 
on  vrhich  it  feeds,  would  not  in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
^very  region  of  the  globe  of  which  the  climate  was  compatible  with 
its  existence.    •    .    . 

*^  To  this  property  of  organized  beings  die  human  species  forms  no 
exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and  the  actual  multi- 
plication would'  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were  exercised 
to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a 
fertile  region  colonized  fh>m  an  industrious  and  civilized  community, 
population  has  continued  for  several  generations,  independently  of 
ftesh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much  more  than  twenty 
years.  That  the  multiplication  in  the  human  species  exceeds  even 
this,  is  evident  if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of 
children  to  a  family,  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages 
usual;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge,  where  the 
locality  is  healthy,  and  the  fi^imily  adequately  provided  with  the 
means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase, 
if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generation  wmdi 
preceded  it. 

^  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propositions  might  still  have 
required  consideraUo  enforcement  and  illustration;  but  the  evidence 
of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestible  that  they  have  made  their  way 
against  all  kinds  of  (^position,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomoHeJ' 
Mr.  Mill  then  states  the  causes  by  which  these  boundless  powers  of 
increase  are  cheched  in  old  countries — ^namely,  by  want  or  the  dread 
of  want,  by  poverty  or  sexual  restraint.  "If  the  multiplication  of 
mankind,"  he  says,  ''proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the  other  animals, 
from  a  blind  Instinct,  it  would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner  with 
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tlieira;  tbc  b)rt!i»  ivbuIiL  lie  hs  numerous  lU  the  physical  eoutilatloa,' 
□f  tite  BpecieB  admitted  of,  aod  the  papulation  would  be  kept  down. 
by  deaths.  But  the  conduct  of  huuimi  creatures  is  more  or  leu  in-i 
fluenced  by  foresight  of  conseqneDces.  ...  In  proportion  u 
mankind  rise  above  the  condition  of  the  beaBts,  papulation  ia  ti 
■trained  by  the  fear  of  want  rather  than  by  want  itself." 

Mr.  James  Mill,  in  liis  Elements  of  Falitical  Economy,  after  statin 
the  law  of  fecundity,  and  adducing  facta  to  sbow  the  powera  of  ii 
crease  under  favorable  circumatanccs,  says,  '-That  population  tben., 
fbrehaa  sucb  a  tendency  to  increase  a»  would  enable  it  to  doul:^ 
Itself  in  a  small  number  of  years,  is  a  proposition  resting:  on  tbff 
strongest  evidence,  which  notbing  tliat  deserves  the  name  of  evidence 
has  been  brought  on  the  other  side  to  oppose."  "  We  know  well,"  he  saya, 
again,  "  tliat  there  are  two  causes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  froil% 
increasing,  how  great  soever  its  natural  tendency  to  increase  Tii^ 
one  ia  poverty;  undtr  which,  let  the  number  bom  be  what  it  lusy,  all^ 
but  a  certain  number  undergo  a,  premature  dotruction.  Tlie  other 
sauae  is  prudence;  by  which,  either  marriages  are  sparingly  c~~ 
traded,  or  care  is  taken  that  children,  beyond  a  certain  number,  si  ^ 
Dot  be  tliG  fruit."  Again,  in  comparing  the  increase  of  papulation. 
vlth  that  of  capital,  he  says,  "  If  it  were  the  natural  tendency  gC' 
capital  to  increase  faster  than  population,  there  would  be  no  diffictil^ 
in  preserving  a  prosperoua  condition  of  the  people.  K  on  the  othsr 
hand,  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  inereoaa  faat«ii 
than  capital,  the  difBculty  wonld  be  very  great.  There  would  be  if 
perpetual  tendency  in  wages  to  full.  ■  ■  .  TImt  population  haa<C' 
tendency  to  increase  faster  tbiw  capital  has,  in  most  places,  actu^Jy,- 
increased,  ia  proved,  incontestibly,  by  the  condition  of  the  populatioa 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  almost  all  countries  the  conilitioib 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  poor  and  miserable.  This  is  an  im- 
possibility if  capital  had  increased  faster  than  population.  In  that 
case  wages  of  necessity  must  liave  risen,  and  would  have  placed  thft 
laborer  in  a  state  of  affluence,  fjir  above  tho  miseries  of  want." 

In  his  article  on  Colonies  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encycloptedift 
BritanniCB,  Mr.  James  Mill  makes  the  following  allusion  to  fievea^ 
tive  intercourse.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  popa. 
lalion  difficulty  in  a  straightforward  and  resolute  manner,  he  i«jtr 
"This  is  indeed  (Ap.  mosl  iinporlanl  praclkal  problem  to  which  tl£i 
wisdom  of  the  politician  or  the  moralist  can  be  applied.  It  haa  tiU 
this  time  been  miserably  evaded  by  all  those  who  linve  meddled  wUli 
the  subject,  as  well  as  by  at)  tbusewho  were  called  upon  by  their  aituftf' 
tion  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to  wliiuh  it  relates.  And  yet  if. 
the  itiperstitions  of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  ind  the  princij^o  tt 
utility  kept  steadily  in  view,  u  m/urion  might  nol  be  digicak  to  bej'maii, 
and  the  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  must  copious  sources  of  evil-^ 
k  source  wliiuh,  if  all  other  sources  of  evil  were  taken  away,  would 
•lone  BuiBce  to  retain  me  great  moss  of  human  beings  in  misery— • 
would  be  seen  to  be  neither  doubtful  nor  difHcult  to  be  applied." 
Mr.  Da.rid  Bicordu,  in  liis  Vivncis^ei  <i'i  ¥o\\fet.\  ¥«"'«mj  and 
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Taxation,  says,  "  Of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  I  am  happy 
in  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me  of  expressing  my  admiration. 
The  assaults  of  the  opponents  of  this  great  work  have  only  served  to 
prove  its  strength ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  its  great  reputation  will 
spread  with  the  cultivation  of  that  science  of  which  it  is  so  eminent 
an  ornament." 

Mr.  Senior,  in  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy  in  the  Encyclo- 
pasdia  Metropolitana,  bases  the  whole  science  on  four  elementary  pro- 
positions, two  of  which  are  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks,  and 
the  law  of  apricultural  industry.  "We  have  already  stated,"  he 
says,  "that  the  general  facts  on  which  the  science  of  PoUtical 
Economy  re.«ts,  are  comprised  in  a  few  general  propositions,  the  result 
of  observation  or  consciousness.  The  propositions  to  which  we  then 
alluded  are  these. 

"  1.  That  every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth  with  M 
little  sacrifice  as  possible. 

"  2.  That  the  Population  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words  the  number 
of  persons  inhabiting  it,  is  limited  only  by  moral  or  physical  evil,  or 
by  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  those  articles  of  wealth,  which  the  habit* 
of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  inhabitants  lead  them  to 
require. 

"  3.  That  the  powers  of  labor  and  of  the  other  instruments  which 
produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products 
as  the  means  of  further  production. 

"  4.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labor 
employed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district,  produces  in  general  a 
less  proportionate  return ;  or  in  other  words,  that  though  with  every 
increase  of  the  labor  bestowed,  the  aggregate  return  is  increased,  the 
increase  of  the  return  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  labor. 

"  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  a  matter  of  consciousness,  the 
three  others  are  matter  of  observation." 

The  first  proposition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Senior,  although  not  for- 
mally stated,  is,  he  says,  "  assumed  in  almost  every  process  of  econo* 
micsd  reasoning.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  wages  and 
profits,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  exchange."  The  second  propo- 
sition is  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks.  The  checks  as  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Senior  are  "  moral  or  physical  evil,  or  a  fear  of  deficiency 
of  wealth; "  which  correspond  respectively  to  vice,  misery,  and  moral 
restraint,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  third  proposition  re- 
lates to  the  employment  of  capital,. as  an  instrument  of  production; 
while  the  fourth  is  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  or  diminishing 
productiveness.  Mr.  Senior  describes  the  two  last  propositions  as 
being  nearly  self-evident.  "No  one  who  refiects  on  the  difference 
between  the  unassisted  force  of  man,  and  the  more  than  gigantic 
powers  of  capital  and  machinery,  can  doubt  the  former  proposition; 
and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recollect 
that,  if  it  were  false,  no  land  except  the  very  best  could  ever  be  cul- 
tivated ;  since  if  the  return  from  a  sin(;Ie  farm  were  to  increase  in 
full  proportion  to  any  amount  of  increased  labor  bestowed  o^  v<H^^2c<^ 
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Ctiiliice  of  that  ono  fbrm  miglit  iDed  the  wboTc  population  oft  _ 
Dil."    Mr.  Senior  Ilicn  procpeils  to  the  farttiej:  consideratiaii  aot.f 
proof  of  each  of  these  propontions,  Jind  to  deilocc  from  tliem  t 
other  doctrines  of  the  science.    Political  Economy,  it  raaj  here  Iw  J 
remarlccil,  though  its  first  principles  are  of  course  obtaincl  by  iaduc- 
lion,  is  iu  the  main  a  dtdactive  acictice;  the  taws  of  the  dlBtribotion 
iDid  exchange  of  wealth  giren  in  economical  works,  having  been  all 
ascertained  by  the  conciFte  dductine  method  of  proof,  which  \itm  been 
already  mentioned  aa  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  lava  <4 
complex  phenomcnn.  J 

In  like  TDanner,  Mr.  Cnirnes,  the  present  Whatelsr  Professor  oCd 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  base)  the  bi  ' 
the  same  elementary  propositions,  in  his  eKceltent  treatis  ._ 

Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  pnbliabed  ttti 
1657.  After  showing  that  the  ullimate  premises  of  political  econair~' 
consist  of  certain  fkcts  of  liuman  nature  and  of  the  cxtenuil  «  ' 
ho  says  with  regard  to  these  facta; — "  Althougli  so  nnmeroui 
deiy  distinct  si>eeiB cation,  liiere  are  yet  some,  the  eiieicnce  i 
character  of  which  are  easily  ascertainable,  of  such  paramoimt  im- 
portanet  in  relation  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wcnltli,  H 
to  afford  a  sound  and  stable  batis  foe  deducing  the  laws  of  these 
phenomena.  The  principal  of  these  I  stated  to  be,  1  st,  the  desice  ftr 
wealth,  and  arersion  to  labor,  implanted  in  human  beings:  Sndly,  tll| 
principles  of  population  derived  from  the  pbysiologiciil  chanctet  a 
man,  and  his  mental  propensities;  and  3rdly,  the  physical  qualities  d 
the  natntnl  stents,  more  espvciallj  land,  on  which  human  L  ^  ~ 
is  extrcjscd." 

"There  are  no  limits,"  says  Mr.  McCnlloch  in  his  FrincipUs  ■ 
Political  Economy,  "to  the  prolific  power  of  plants  and  a  '  " 
They  are  endued  with  a  principle  which  impcli  them  tt  ' 
numbers  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  them.  . 
of  population  in  countries  with  d^rent  capacities  for  providing  fti 
and  other  accommodntions,  illustrates  at  once  the  operation  of  llw 
hnr  of  increase,  and  tlie  degree  in  which  it  is  modified  by  a  chaDge  of 
circnmstances.  In  newly-settled  countries,  and  especially  in  tbow 
which  have  a  large  extent  of  liinile  and  unoccnpiikl  land,  populatioii 
invariably  incretLses  wit!:  extraordinary  rapidity,  .  .  ^e  popiid»>_ 
lion  of  some  of  the  states  of  North  Ajuerica  has,  after  making  eve^'' 
reasonable  nllownncc  for  immigrants,  contintied  for  upwards  of  aaer 
tury  to  doable  in  eveiy  twenty  or  at  most,  flve-and -twenty  years:. 

liul  the  principle  whose  operation  under  favourable  circan 
stances  liss  thus  developed  itself,  is,  in  the  language  of  geometet^  i 
FoniCont  quantity.  Tile  same  power  that  doubles  the  population  c 
Kentucky,  lUincns,  and  New  South  Wales  every  flve'sud-lwen" 
jears,  exitti  evtryvhetf,  and  is  equally  energetic  in  England,  Fnni 
and  Holland.  Man  houcver  is  not  the  mere  unreasoning  slave  d 
In  the  United  States  every  industrious  individual  w** 

\in^  a  marriageable  age  may  wiler  toVo  ft«  nrntAwronlal  og 

trithaat  fear  of  the  consequence* ■.  l.\\c  Va.tjwr.^TOW's  "otX^l* 
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an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  But  such  is  not  the  case  here^ 
nor  wiU  it  be  the  case  in  America  after  she  has  become  comparatiyel^- 
populous.  .  .  .  Man  cannot  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  provided  for  his  support;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
tendency  to  multiplication,  in  countries  advancing  in  the  career  of 
civilization,  and  where  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  increased  difficulty 
of  providing  additional  supplies  of  food,  were  not  checked  by  the 
prevalence  of  moial  restraint,  or  of  prudence  and  forethought,  it 
would  be  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  vice,  misery,  and  &mine. 
There  is  no  alternative.** 

In  the  article  on  Population  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  the  writer 
•ays,  ^  Mr.  Malthus*s  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  true 
exposition  of  the  principle  of  population.  Many  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Some 
are  content  to  quote  the  Scripture  command,  *  Increase  and  multiply,* 
/orgetful  of  the  moral  obligations  which  are  imposed  in  connection 
with  it.**  [Thus  Professor  Miller  in  the  work  on  Prostitution  already 
referred  to,  after  recommending — like  the  Times  newspaper,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood — earlier  marriages  as  one  of  the  chief 
remedies  for  prostitution,  says: — ''But,  say  the  political  economists, 
perhaps — ^By  such  early  marriages  you  ^vill  flood  the  labor  market^ 
and  ^own  the  x>opulation.  Indeed,  some  wiseacres  blame  early 
marriage  for  prostitution,  poverty,  intemperance,  and  all  the  many 
evils  with  which  the  lower  classes  are  so  sore  beset.  Our  answer  is: — 
Let  the  marriage  be  *  early  *  under  the  limitations  here  specified,  and 
we  will  answer  for  the  consequences.  'Redundant  population! 
Fudge!  No  fear  of  that.  Man's  mission  is  to  'multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth."*  Now  the  very  fiict  of  the  existence  of  social 
poverty  in  a  country  like  England,  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  procrea- 
tive  powers  have  already  been  enormously  over-exercised  by  tne  com- 
munity; therefore,  to  recommend  eariier  marriages,  without  at  the 
same  time  recommending  preventive  measures,  is  just  to  recommend 
that  poverty  should  be  increased.  With  regard  to  Professor  Miller's 
summary  dismissal  of  the  population  principle,  what  would  he,  as  a 
man  or  science,  say  to  any  one,  who,  without  having  ever  reallv 
studied  the  subject,  should  reject  in  such  a  manner  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  surgery  ?1  "  Others  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  a  supernatural  law  of  fecundity  which  varies  with 
the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  society.  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Godwin,  and 
Mr.  Sadler  entertained  this  notion.  Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  economist 
of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.**' 
This  last  remark  refers  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  between  "bSx, 
Senior  and  Mr.  Malthus,  and  which  arose  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  the  word  tendency,  already  alluded  to;  but  it  was  soon 
perceived  by  both  parties  that  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  **Our  controversy  has  ended,**  says  Mr.  Saiior,  "as 
1  believe  few  controversies  ever  terminated  before,  in  mutual  agree- 
ment.'* 

Again,  in  the  article  on  Population  in  Rees'  C5clo\j^<55«s^2c«.^x^M«^ 
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■37s,  "  It  lience  appcara  that  the  checks  to  papulation  may  be  ^ 
into  two  general  dasses,  viz.:  those  which  operate  in  preventiBg  j 
biiiA  of  a  population  nliich  cannot  Its  eupported,  and  thoBs  wlui 
diiiTOg  it  after  it  has  been  brought  into  exist«^nee ;  or,  aa  they  ■ 
denominated  bj  Hr.  Maltlius,  the  prevcotirc  checks,  and  the  poaitl 
checkB.  The  neceaaary  and  constant  effect  of  some  checks  bcingyii 
atablished,  and  these  checks  being  divisible  into  the  dosses  aba 
mentioned,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  iu  determining  whith 
these  we  should  wish  to  see  put  in  operation."  In  the  Encyclopici^ 
Britamiica  and  Londincnsis  the  articles  on  Foputation  are  by  S 
Halthus  himself,  so  that  thej  need  not  here  he  quoted. 

"If  the  tendency  of  population  be  to  increase  in  a  geometrii 
ratio,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Place  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Godwin's  attcmpl 
refutation  of  the  Maithusion  views,  "aod  the  period  of  donblina  be 
short  one,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  an  a 
country  must  remain  in  a,  stale  of  wreUihedness,  until  they  are  col 
vinccd  that  their  safety  depends  upon  themselves,  and  that  it  cau 
rnnintoined  in  no  other  way,  than  by  their  ceasing  to  propagate  fast 
than  the  means  of  eomfortalilc  subsistence  are  produced." 

In  alluding  to  the  sntyuct  of  preventive  intercourse,  Mr.  Place  si 
"If  above  all  it  were  once  tiuarly  uiiilcretoud  that  it  was  not  I 
reputableforroarriedpersonaioavaillhcniselvesofsucliprccaulionai 
means,  as  would,  without  being  injurious  to  health,  or  destructive 
female  delicacy,  praxnl  conception,  a  sufScient  check  might  at  once 
■  pven  to  the  increoae  of  population  beyond  tiie  means  uf  subsisteoc 
and  vice  and  misery  to  a  prodigious  extent  might  be  removed  trd 
■ociety.    The  course  recommended  will,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  at  sol 
period  he  pursued  by  the  people,  even  if  left  to  themselves    .    .    . 
If  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  a  lai^r  number 
children  than  married  people  might  desire  to  have,  and  if  the  labo' 
part  of  tlie  populalion  could  thus  he  kept  below  the  demand  for  li 
wages  would  rise,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subeist 
for  all,  and  all  might  marry."    "  It  is  time,"  he  says  again,  " 
those  who  really  understand  the  uause  of  a  redundant,  1    ' 
miserable,  and  considerably  vicious  population,  and  the  e  .   . 
preventing  the  redundancy,  should  clearly,  freely,  openly  and 
lessly  point  out  tfie  means.    It  is  childish  to  shrink  ftom  pro 
or  developing  any  means,  however  repugnant  they  may  at  first . 
to  be."    So  far  from  being  "disreputable,"  preventive  inter 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  in  time  be  recognised  as  consistent,  and  all 
consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality;  for  it  alone  amc 
the  papulation  checks  (one  or  other  of  which,  it  must  never  be  i 
gotten,  is  iaenitable)  fuljlls  the  two  great  moral  duties — the  d) 
namely  which  one  owes  to  others,  and  that  which  is  due  to  onei 
Celibacy,   or  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  on   the  other  hand, 
already  shown,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore,  I! 
ail  otiler  violations  of  these  laws,  must  be  regarded  as  a  nalarat  1 

I  may  here  observe,  that  t\ie  me  ol  ^twewifc  -oKiawisii*  \ai%« 
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muoh  more  frequently  recommended,  as  the  true  remedy  for  the 
pntmlation  evils,  than  is  at  all  generally  known,  or  than  I  was  myself 
aware  of  at  the  time  when  this  work  was  first  puhUshed.  Besides 
focQ  high  authorities  as  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Mr.  S^rancis  Place, 
preyentive  intercourse  has  been  zealously  advocated  by  M.  Joseph 
Gamier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Paris,  and  for  many  years 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes;  by  M.  Baciborski; 
by  Mr.  Bobert  Dale  Owen  in  his  Moral  Physiology;  by  the  heroic 
Mr.  Bichard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book  (the  first  work 
which  openly  described  the  preventive  measures;)  by  Dr.  Knowltoo 
in  his  Fmts  of  Philosophy ;  by  the  author  of  Notes  on  the  Population 
Question ;  and  also  in  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  Poverty,  its  Cauae 
and  Cure,  just  published  by  Mr.  Truelove.  In  addition  to  these  noble 
efforts,  it  was  alluded  to  in  some  English  newspapers  in  the  year  1827, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  handbills  on  the  subject 
were  distributed  among  the  working  classes  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  "  It  has  been  broached  somewhat  disguisedly  in  several 
newspapers,"  says  Mr.  Bichard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book, 
*'and  preached  in  lectures  to  the  people  by  a  most  benevolent  gentle- 
man at  Leeds;  it  has  been  circulated  by  thousands  of  handbills 
tiirough  the  populous  districts  of  the  north."  Different  writers  have 
recommended  (Ufierent  methods  of  prevention.  Of  the  five  methods 
which  have  been  employed  or  proposed — ^namely,  withdrawal,  the 
sheath,  the  sponge,  injections  (chemical .  or  simple),  and  attention  to 
the  monthly  periods---Mr.  Owen  and  the  author  of  Notes  on  the 
Population  Question  give  the  preference  to  the  first;  Mr.  Bichard 
Carlile  and  liie  author  of  Poverty,  its  Cause  and  Cure,  to  the  third; 
Dr.  Knowlton  to  the  fourth ;  while  M.  Baciborski,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  directed  attention  to  the  fifth.  Without  pretending  to 
decide  on  a  point  on  which  so  little  experience  has  yet  been  xnade 
public,  I  may  mention  that  although  the  two  first  measures  are  t^ 
mott  certain,  yet  the  three  others  are  in  my  opinion  the  best,  and  those 
which  will  be  ultimately  adopted ;  for  they  are  the  least  iiigurious  to 
health,  and  interfere  little,  if  at  all,  wHh  the  pleasure  of  the  venereal  act. 
Dr.  Knowlton  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  injections  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alum,  to  be  injected  into  Uie 
vagina  by  means  of  a  female  syringe,  immediately  after  connection. 
**  A  lump  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  salts,"  he  says,  '*  of  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  making  the 
solution  weaker  or  stronger,  as  it  may  be  borne  without  producing 
any  irritation  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  These  solutions 
would  not  lose  their  virtues  by  age."  '*  I  know,"  he  says  again,  **  the 
use  of  this  check  requires  the  woman  to  leave  her  bed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  this  is  its  only  objection;  and  it  would  be  imreasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  check  can  ever  be  devised  entirely  free  of  objections. 
In  its  favor  it  may  be  said,  it  costs  nearly  nothing;  it  is  true;  it  re- 
quires no  sacrifice  of  pleasure;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  female;  it  is 
to  be  used  after  instead  of  before  connection,  a  weighty  considera.ti<ML 
In  its  favor,  as  a  moment's  refiectioa  w^  CjQiaTa!k<;i^  «3ii  ^t^^\  ^s^^^M^^ 
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but  not  IcEsi,  it  is  cmiucire  to  desnlinesa,  and  preMTrei  the  puM 
from  relaxation  and  disease.  .  .  .  Tboae  whu  have  used  this  chBdl 
(and  soBe  have  used  it  to  a\y  ccTtaia  knowledge,  with  entire  gucc 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  nnder  anch  circnmstnnL'cs  as  leave  no  n 
to  doubt  its  efScRcy)  af&nn  they  would  be  at  tbe  trouble  of  mine 
jections  merclj  for  the  purpoaca  of  health  and  cleanliness.  . 
I  can  only  say  I  havo  not  known  It  to  Ml.  Such  are  my  view 
whole  subject,  that  it  would  require  many  instances  of  its  repaUi 
failure  Co  satisfy  me  that  such  failures  were  not  owing  to  an  buid 
cient  use  of  it.  I  even  beliere  tlist  quite  cold  water  idonct  I 
thoioughly  used,  would  be  anffiinent.  ...  I  hope  that  no  fitiUTCi 
will  be  charged  to  inefflcacy  of  this  check,  which  ought  to  be  start 
bnted  to  negligence,  or  insuiScicnt  asc  of  it.  I  will  therefore  n 
mend  at  least  two  applications  of  the  syringe,  tho  s 
yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  Ave  minntes"  delay  would 
chievous,  perhaps  not  ten."  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  gives  the  fbllowj. 
iJeacriptioii  of  the  mods  of  employing  the  sponge,  which  he  c^ls  ti 
fenifde's  safe-guard;—"  If  before  sexual  intercourse  the  female  ij  ' 
duces  into  her  vagina  a  piece  of  sponge,  as  large  as  can  be  pleaM_ 
introduoed,"  (pei^ps  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  d<  an  e 
"having  previously  attached  a  bobbin  or  a  piece  of  narrow  libbani-  __ 
wiUidraw  it,"  (or,  without  this,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Soger)  "It 
will  be  found  a  preventive  to  conception,  wliile  it  neither  lessens  t£ 
pleaaare  of  the  female,  nor  iiyures  her  health.  When  convenient,  d 
sponge  should  be  dij  '  '  ' ' 
none.  The  practice 
parts  of  the  coniinEi 
of  England." 

WiUi  regard  to  these  preventive  mensares,  the  great  desidt 
■t  the  present  day  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  so  much  to  know  i  _ 
of  them  is  best,  (for  this  could  be  easily  asccilained  afterwards^  h 
At  present  all  of  tbem  have  their  advantages),  but  that  the  s  * ' 
should  be  openly  discussed,  bo  that  every  adult  should  be  uftDiiit-. 
gaainttd  imOi  them :  and  also  that  they  should  he  recognised  ai 
only  perfecllj  consiatcat  ivith  the  highest  morality,  but  m  the 
ftindaraentai  requisite  of  human  liappiuesa  and  progress.  They  i 
indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  solution  of"  them 
important  practical  problem  to  which  Ifae  vrisdom  of  the  politicitut  <■ 
the  moralist  con  be  applied."  Those  who  endeavour  to  vUify  lUHl  d| 
grade  these  means  in  the  eyes  of  the  pablic,  and  who  speak  of  ti  ^ 
as  "immoral  "  or  "disgusting,"  are  little  aware  of  the  moral  re  ~ 
bility  they  incur  thurcby.    As  already  shown,  to  reject  pre  ,^_ 

interconr^e  is  in  reality  to  choose  the  other  three  true  ptqtulMion''' 
checks,  poverty,  prostitntion,  and  celibacy.  So  far  from  meriting  i» 
probation,  iho  endeavour  to  spread  the  knowledge  ol  the  preveaHiV 
methods  and  of  the  great  law  of  nature  which  renders  them  necestM^ 
is  in  my  opinion  the  very  greatest  service  which  can  at  present  bt 
■"       *B  mankind.  1 

e  Btrenuottdj  e^cftottei  &ft  ^o^oiwAdo  KtiaciBfc  J 
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and  the  doctrine  of  moral  restraint  or  celibacy  than  the  eaioent 
Scotcli  ministci'.  Dr.  Thomas  CbalmerB.  He  deaeribea  the  main  object 
of  his  wort  on  Political  Economy  in  the  following  teimfl:— "All  the 
remedies  irhicfa  have  been  proposed  ogsinst  a,  state  of  general  destita- 
lion  in  society,"  he  saya,  "  may  be  claisified  under  two  descriptions. 
By  the  Srst,  it  is  sought  to  proTide  the  adequate  means  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  niankiod.  By  the  eecond,  to  keep  down  the  , 
numbers  to  the  stationary,  or  eompaTatively  speaking,  to  the  slowly- 
increasing  means.  .  .  .  It  ia  our  main  design  to  domonatrate  tEie 
insufficiency  of  one  and  all  the  remedies  put  together  which  belong  to 
the  Srst  class— and  to  contjust,  with  their  operation,  the  eSuct  of  the 
moral  remedy,  l^e  prospeioas  economic  state  that  will  surely  be 
realised  tfanmgh  the  medium  of  general  intelligence  or  virtne,  or  by 
an  action  on  the  minds  of  the  people  themselres."  After  pointing 
out  the  error  of  Adam  Smith  (an  error  which  is  stil!  so  ewremely 
common  among  writers  oi  the  "  proauctiooist"  school)  in  attendi^ 
chiefly  to  an  increase  of  prorfucfiim,  and  augnienttttion  of  the  physical 
rOBOurces,  he  aaya,  "It  was  not  otherwise  lo  be  expected;  for  his 
work,  great  and  enlightened  thongh  it  be,  was  long  prior  to  the  clear 
and  convincing  expositions  of  Malthus  on  the  subject  of  popnlation." 

"In  the  more  civilized  state,"  sa^s  Mr.  William  Ellis  in  Ms  Out- 
lines of  Social  Economy,  "cofital  is  large,  power  developed,  and  if 
the  couniry  be  but  partially  settled,  as  North  America  and  the 
Australian  colonies,  large  tracM  of  unoecnpied  land  of  great  fertility 
and  abundance  of  food  await  a  rapidly  increasing  population ;  if  the 
country  be  more  fully  settled,  as  England  and  France,  the  sitnatioQ 
of  the  laborer  is  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  the  growing  num- 
bers are  regulated  by  virtuous,  sober,  prudent  forethought,  or  by — we 
must  not  say  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  for  these  would  imply 
absence  of  dviliiation — but  by  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food, 
inadequate  clothing,  scanty  &el,  and  conQned  and  ill-veotilated 
dwellings." 

"The  grand  principles  are  tally  established,"  says  Miss  Harriet 
Martincaa  in  her  lUustratimis  of  Political  Economy,  "which  may 
terve  as  a  key  to  all  the  mysteries  relating  to  the  distribntion  oC 
wealth.  Theur  application  may  require  mach  time  and  patience ;  but 
we  have  them  safe.  Tbete  final  general  adaption  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  and  an  incalcalable  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society 
must  follow  of  course.  These  principles  are  two;  that,  owing  to  the 
inciiuality  of  soils,  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  is  to  yield  a  per- 
petually diminishing  return,  and  that  the  consumers  of  capital  [tend 
to]  increase  at  a  perpetually  accelerated  rate.  The  operation  of  these 
principles  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  the  influence  of  others; 
but  they  exist;  they  are  folly  ascertained;  and  must  henceforth  serve 
as  gnides  to  all  wise  attempts  to  rectify  an  unjust  distribution  of  the 
weajth  of  society.  It  is  difficult  lo  conceive  how  any  sound  mind  can 
have  withheld  its  assent  to  these  grand  principles,  after  they  had  oi 
been  cleariy  announced,"  The  first  of  the  principles,  mentioned  by 
Miss  Mortineao,  is  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  the  aefj^od, 'VJa 
law  of  fecundity. 
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Mr.  Waiiam  Tbomptoa  (author  of  the  noMa  "  Appe«l  otv 

'    his  work  on  the  "  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  in  answer  to  UH 

ms  brouglit  against  liis  and  Mr.  Owen's  coninimiiatic  views  bj 

.thusian  writera,  "  It  is  admitted  to  these  objectors  that  there  is  ■ 


fuod  necessary  fbr  human  subsistence.  It  is  also  admitted  tliat 
nothing  could  be  moie  uaefulinthe  present  state  of  human  knowledgi^ 
than  to  bring  forward  this  imporC«nt  qut^eCion  for  mutufs  and  unoni' 
promising  discussion.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is  absolutely  indicated  al 
the  same  tjme  and  by  the  same  process,  diat  the  defect  is  discovered 
The  defect  is,  the  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  supply  of  food; 
this  defect  arising  from  the  want  of  prudi'tice  in  the  regulation  of  a 
natural  appetite,  on  the  part  of  the  great  moss,  the  ignorant  mass  of 
.^.BMnkind.  If  it  be  possible  to  impart  prudence  to  the  great  mass  of 
"lankind.  the  evils  Baid  to  arise  from  a  want  of  prudence  are  plainly  not 
mediablt."    Mr.  Thompson  here  expresses  exactly  the  Malthmiui 

jj,=ff  s,  and  yet  he  speakeas  if  he  were  in  some  respects  opposed  to  Ihem. 

Tffe  seems  to  believe— as  many  have  done — that  MaJ thuaian  writers  haie 
asserted  that  the  population  evils  are  irremediable,  and  that  the 
principle  of  increase  must  always  give  rise  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. But  thia,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  forms  no  part  of  the 
population  doctrines;  aecurding  to  which  mankind  have  a  dioict  be- 
tweeD  the  fonr  true  population-checks,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
indefinitely  diminislied,  though  only  by  the  substitution  of  some  adin 
check  in  its  place. 

Mr,  George  Combe,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  his 
views  in  early  life,  prefixed  tohia  latest  'work~"On  the  Eolation  be- 
tween Science  and  Ileligion  "^says,  afler  describing  his  disaatiEfactiaa 
with  the  chaotic  stale  of  opinion  on  moral  and  social  subjects: — "In 
this  condition  of  mind  I  continued  for  several  years,  and  recollect 
meeting  with  only  two  works  which  approached  to  the  solution  otmj 
portion  of  the  enigma  whicli  puzzled  my  understanding.  These  were 
Sffiith's 'Wealth  of  Nations,' and  Malthus  'On  Population.'  .  .  , 
I  first  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Malthus  in  1805,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
to  prove  that  God  reigns,  tluuugh  the  medium  of  fixed  natural  laws,  in 
another  department  (J  human  alliiira— namely,  in  that  of  population. 
The  facts  adduced  by  him  showed  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  a  power  of  increasing  their  nambers,  much  beyond  the  ratio  cf 
the  diminution  that,  in  favorablo  circumstances,  wili  be  caused  by 
death ;  and  consequently,  that  they  must  limit  their  increase  by  monl 
restraint,  or  ailment,  by  ever -extending  cultivation  of  the  soil,  their 
means  of  subsistence  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  expose  them- 
■olves  to  the  evil  of  being  reduced  by  disease  and  iWine  to  the  num- 
ber which  the  actual  production  ol  food  will  maintain.  These  pn>p(»- 
litions,  like  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  met  with  general  rejeetiaai 
and  their  author,  fur  &om  being  honored  ns  a  successful  expounders' 
Qod'a  melhod  of  goveriiiii|{  tht  world,  was  assailed  with  unmi"* 

abate,  ami  his  views  were  •tieaaouolY  twu\iA  u\  v^wAJvai." 


1  shown  that  in  at 


r  ages  population 


9i; 

,  isdd,  that  Mr.  Combe  once  told  me  himself  thut  he  never  lieard 
i'deny  the  Malthusiua  doctrines  who  underetaod  tlietn.  I  beltsTe 
that  ever;  iioe  who  ia  welt  acquainted  with  these  doctriiica,  and  with 
the  objections  made  to  them,  will  conGrm  this  assertion.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steriliiff  tallacy  of  Mr.  Doubleday  ajid 
othcra,  I  cannot  rememher  a  single  argument  against  the  population  -' 
doctrines,  vhich  does  not  show  an  ignurance  of  their  real  nature,  and  * 
misconception  of  Mr.  Malthus'a  meaning.  Almost  all  these  argu- 
lenta  are  examples  of  the  fallacy  called  by  logicians  ignoratio  elencAi, 
r  irrekvant  condiaioni  that  ia,  the  fallacy  of  arguing  s^sinst  what 
as  never  asserted,  and  therefore  proving  something  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  "The  attempts  to  disproTe  the  popu- 
lation doctrines  of  Malthas,"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  "  have  been 
mostly  cases  of  ignoratio  cUtuAL  Malthua  lias  been  supposett  ti  ' 
refuted  if  it  could  be  si  ■  ■    -  ■ 

has  been 
always  in 

■    ■         *  ■  restrained  by  prudence,  or  kept 

down  by  poverty  and  diaeaae.  Or,  perhaps,  a  collection  of  f^ts  it 
produced  to  prove  that  in  some  one  country  the  people  are  better  off 
with  a  dense  population  than  th>-/  are  in  anotber  country  with  a  thin 
one;  Or  that  the  people  have  become  more  niunorous  and  better  off 
at  the  same  time.  As  if  the  assertion  were  that  a  dense  population 
could  not  possibly  be  well  off ;  ns  if  it  were  nut  pal  t  of  tlie  vary  doc- 
trine, and  essential  to  It,  that  whem  there  i^  a  more  abundant  capital 
there  may  be  a,  greater  population  witiiout  any  increase  of  poverty, 
or  even  with  a  diminution  of  it."  Besides  these,  there  is  anotlier 
la^e  class  of  objectiovis  to  the  Malthusian  doctrines,  which  however 
can  hardly  be  called  arguments;  for  they  consist  io  rejecting  the  doc- 
trioes  at  onoe,  as  opposed  to  what  ia  called  the  bounty  of  nature  or 
of  providence,  without  even  attempting  to  disprove  the  evidence  oa 
which  they  rest.  "  Writers  have  not  yet  censed,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to 
oppose  the  theory  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence  of  pliysieai 
facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  example."  Objections  of  thia 
kind  belong  to  the  class  of  fallacies  called  by  logicians  a  priori  falla- 
cies, or  failaciei  of  simple  inspection.  A  third  class  of  objections 
do  not  apply  to  the  law  itself,  but  only  to  some  of  ibe  practical  inC^i- 
enccs  drawn  from  it;  two  perfectly  distinct  questions,  but  which  have, 
unfortunately,  been  frequently  confounded  together.  The  truth  ol 
the  law  of  population  is  one  thing;  bow  mantcind  should  act  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  is  another.  The  first  is  a  question  of  science  and 
theory,  the  latter  of  practice.  Many  however,  overloolcing  this  £i 
tinction,  have  rejected  without  examination  the  demonstrated  law 
from  not  agreeing  with  the  particular  inferences  drawn  Irom  it  by 
tills  or  the  otlier  writer.  The  law  itself— namely,  that  the  natural 
increase  of  population  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  most 
powerfully  checked  in  al^  oM  countries  by  moral  restraint,  v* 
_! ^.i...  :.  1. lii, —  jjrostitution,  sterility,  preventive  inter 
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!,  or  prem&tare  death) — waa  u  thoroufrltly  and  ri^ 
monitraled  by  Kr.  Malthm  ai  the  law  of  graviiatioo  waa*  hv  Ke* 

AmouB  the  periodical  publications,  the  otily  ones  with  which  I  I 
acquainted  (though  iloublteis  there  may  have  been  others)  which  ha* 
et«adily  and  avowedly  advocated  the  Maltha^iaa  doctrinea,  are  ttiF ' 
"Edinburgli  Review,"  tugether  with  "The  Repubicao,"  and   "Tlw 
Uon,"  edited  by  the  braTt:  and  energetic  Mr.  Kichard  Carlile ;   whiUt 
Hunt  of  the  other  magazines,  and  alruoaC  all  the  newspaper  preas.  have 
either  ignored,  or  mentioned  them  only  at  rare  interrali,  rmnrlimw 
with  Bpproval,  but  far  more  ftwquently  with  hostility  and  areriMH 
Tlie  population  principle  ii  explained  with  admirable  cleameM  JB 
the  Edinbnrgh  Review  for  Au^et,  1810,  and  is  frequently  alluded'fll 
in  other  nninlieTS  of  the  lame  periodical.     But  there  is  no  work,  SI 
which  these  aU-important  questions  have  been  more  thoroughly  ■>■.' 
traincitly  discussed,  than  in  the  very  valuable  joomali  edited  by  Mz. 
Biehnrd  Corlile.    The  popnlation'prijiclple  and  the  subject  of  pte- 
veeiivo  intercourse  ore  moat  ably  treated  in  Uiesa  joarnals  by  Mr. 
FroiHua  Place,  and  by  another  writer  ngnia^  himaeif  H.  H.,  the  latter 
of  wimn  especially  enters  vety  fiilly  into  these  questions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  aatborities,  the  truth  of  the  populaUoD 
ptindpte  has  been  acknowledged,  (though  usually  in  by  uo  nieiuii  ■ 
puSdently  straightforward  and  explicit  manner),  by  many  of  the 
distinguished  statesmen;  and  one  legialative  enactment,  namely,  the 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1B34,  was  in  reality  bnsed  upon  it 
Thia  measure  was  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Poor-Law  Commissinners  of  Inquiry,  among  whom  was  Hr.  Ser^ot; 
and  was  carried  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  large  majorities, 
including  members  behinging  to  all  the  different  political  partjea. 
The  great  object  of  the  Act  was  to  raiag  tkt  cimditum  of  the  laboriiio 
claitei,  who  had  junk  into  the  moat  deplorable  atate  of  pauperism  aira 
degradation  under  the  former  systeni  of  relief;  to  induce  them  not  U 
rely  for  snpport  on  the  delusive  assistance  of  legal  cliarity,  hut  rath«r 
In  control  ^eir  increase,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  grand  source  of  poverty. 
To  effect  these  objects,  the  Bill  provided  that  the  condition  of  ai^ 
<ine  in  receipt  of  relief  should  be  mors  irlaome  than  that  of  the  in- 
(tqwndeut  laborer;  a  proviaioo  which  the  plainest  dictates  of  camnMD 
Kcnse  will  show  to  be  both  juat  and  neeeaaary.  It  proposed  thai  out- 
door relief  should  no  longer  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  eicept  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and  above  all  that  what  was  called  "  the  allowance 
sj-stem  '■  should  cease.  Dnder  this  system,  which  Mr.  Mill  describes 
as  "worse  than  any  other  form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented,"  not 
only  did  the  laborers,  even  while  in  employment,  recelTC  relief  if 
tliuir  wages  were  held  to  l>e  inaufBcient,  but  the  reiitl  given  waa  in 
proportion  to  the  siso  of  their  families;  a  syatem  which  placed  tba 
married  laborers  in  a  better  poaition  than  the  aingle,  and  operated  in 
^  fact  as  a  bounty  upon  children.    The  reault  of  this  most  miooM 

^         aystem  (which  was  in  operation  for  between  thirty  and  forty  y«— 
m        prerioai  to  IS34)  hail  been  not  wA-j  to  ^M^nie  iivdividuola,  bot^B 
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pariahsa  there  was  not  a  single  taboTer  who  did  not  receive  aesietance 
from  t]ie  poor-rates,  and  the  moral  character  a^  well  as  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  had  been  moat  lamentably  degraded.  Tha 
albwaoep  system  had  in  abort  aggravated  the  wretchedneas  of  tha 
poor,  bj  veakeniiig  the  prudential  dieck  to  popnliition;  and  the  main 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  sCrengtheu  this  check,  b;  vhidi  meaiu  alam 
ran  the  state  of  the  poor  be  pemuuientlj  raised. 

Lord  Brougham,  at  the  time  Lord  OhsneelLor,  in  moTing  the  aeoond 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Honae  of  Lords,  entered  more  full;"  tbui 
any  other  apeaker  into  the  principle  of  population,  and  the  dnageraas 
tendenctea  of  a  bad  systein  of  Poor-XiBWS,  and  made  the  following 
allusiona  to  Mr.  Multhua: — "  May  I  step  aside  jbr  one  moment  t-s  do 
justice  to  a  most  learned,  a  moat  able,  a  most  virtuoua  individuBl, 
■whose  name  has  been  milted  up  with  more  unwilling  deception, 
and  also  with  more  wilful  misrepreaentation,  than  onj  man  of  acieuca 
in  this  Protestant  country,  and  in  these  enlightened  times.  When  I 
mention  talent,  learning,  humanity,  the  atrongeat  sense  of  public 
duty,  tho  most  amiable  itaelings  in  private  life,  the  tendereat  and  moaC 
liumane  disposition  vliich  ever  man  waa  adorned  with ;  when  I  speak 
of  a  man,  the  ornament  of  the  society  in  which  lie  moves,  the  delight 
of  liiB  own  femily,  and  not  less  the  admiration  of  tboae  meu  of  lettera 
and  science  amongst  whom  he  shines  the  Qrst  and  the  brightest; 
wl^en  I  speak  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and  pious 
miniBter?  whom  the  church  of  England  ever  numbered  amongst  her 
sons,  I  am  sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  hnt  refer  to 
Mr.  Malthos.  The  disracter  of  this  estinuibte  man  has  been  foully 
ttandered  by  some  who  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  by  others,  I 
fear,  without  any  such  palliative,  >nd  simply  for  havingnmde  one  of 
the  galeae  additions  tn  political  phUotuphy,  which  has  been  cQected 
since  that  branch  of  learning  deserved  the  name  of  a  science.  ... 
My  Lords,  those  who  framed  the  atatute  of  Elizabeth  [the  statute 
which  first  introduced  the  aystem  of  legal  relief  for  the  poor]  wera  not 
adepts  in  political  acience — thay  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
principle  of  population — they  could  not  foresee  that  a  Malthua  would 
ariae  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  ill-under- 
stood branch  of  science— they  knew  not  the  true  principle  on  which 
to  frame  a  preventive  check  to  the'tanlimited  increase  of  the  people." 

On  another  occasion.  Sir  Kobert  Pe^l,  in  considering  the  adviaabilitf 
of  introdocing  a  syatem  of  Poor-Lavrs  into  Ireland,  said,  "  Looking  at 
the  tendency  of  an  inorcaaed  population  already  in  Ireland,  1  should 
rather  think  that  the  application  of  those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding 
out  a  settlement  to  the  poor,  remove  evtry  check  to  popuiatiaa  [that 
is,  every  prudential  check!  encourage  early  marriages,  and  a  stiU 
greater  subdivision  of  land. 

With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1884,  I  am  aware  of  the  odium  whicl 
(till  exists  against  it  among  the  working  classes,  and  1  merely  adduce 
it  as  a  proof  that  goremment  has,  although  in  a  tacit  and  indirect 
manner,  recognised  the  truth  of  the  population  principle.  I  believe 
too  that  this  odium  would  never  have  aiiaen  Wi\\.\«>\\«Ktt'i5KV»a 
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camel ;  n&melr,  first,  that  the  prindple  of  popolktion  wu  not  not* 
clearly  explained  us  the  true  foundation  of  the  act,  hut  wiu  ratbet 
kept  m  the  buck  ground  by  the  porernment;  and  secondly,  thiu  Uw 
great  social  duty  of  limited  procreation,  whicih  the  Act  wa«  intended 
to  promote,  vat  not  reco^ised  U  rqual/^  incumbrnt  upon  all  claum. 
But  the  cleanmt  principles  of  social  equity  demand  that  thla  6Mj 
should  be  impartially  applied  to  every  member  of  locicty  alike,  tM 
ridh  a«  well  M  the  poor.  It  ia  jnit  that  all  mankind,  whatever  b« 
their  station  in  life,  should  bear  an  egual  share  of  tliore  texnsl  diS- 
culties,  which  the  lawi  of  nature  impose  upon  the  human  race. 
Hitherto  the  wealthy  classes  have  set  at  nanght  this  great  duty,  tod 
have  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  it  npon  the  poor.  The  aristocracy 
and  clergy  are  commonly  said  to  have  on  an  average,  the  lareeM 
families  in  the  community;  and  while  such  conduct  is  allowed  litg 
pnss  withoDt  disapproval  in  thcEa  cIbsbcb,  it  is  vun  to  la<'  ~ 
material  improvement  in  social  morality.  "  Wliile  the  8 
and  cli>r(Ey,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  are  foremost  to  set  the  example 
continence,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  poor?"  ^ 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  Uie  fkir- 
uets  and  necessity  of  the  measure  mnst  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  socictyj  whereas,  &om  tlie  manner  in  which  govmraml 
and  its  organs  have  all  along  evaded  and  mystified  the  populatka 
piindple,  the  working  classes  are  even  at  the  present  day,  for  'if 
most  part  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  uM 
regard  it  rather  as  a  scheme  for  de&onding  them  of  their  jnit  righ^H 
to  legal  relief.    It  is  often  said  thai  the  aristocracy  and  the  ridi  M^| 
fiivorable  to  the  Maltbusian  doctrines;  but  this  is  a  great  error,  flH 
may  be  seen  from  the  systematic  manner  In  which  parl^ment  aod  tS^ 
organs  of  tbe  wealthy  classes  (such  as  the  Timet  and  Ecmumul  newi- 
papers)  have  evaded  these  doctrines,  and  from  the  hostility  whiek 
ever  and  anon  they  manifest  towards  them.    The  truth  I  believe  to 
be,  that  there  are  no  principles  which  the  enemies  of  radical  rebm 
regard  with  so  much  fear  and  aversion :  especially  since  the  duty^ 
limited  procreation  has  been  impartially  applied  by  Mr.  Mill  t 
others  to  all  daisei  of  society  alike. 

Mary  other  English  writers  might  be  qndted  in  mpport  of  tit 
Malthusian  principles,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Archlnsbil 
Wliately  in  lui  Lot-tures  on  Political  Economy.  Mr.  WllliMn  Tbonrtf 
in  his  Over'populatian  and  its  Remedy,  Mrs.  Marcet  in  her  ConM 
saiions  on  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  ir  *- 
Popular  Politics,  Mr.  Travers  Twiss,  formerly  Professor  of  Poll 
Economy  at  Uxford,  in  his  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  Dr.  T 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannico,  in  his  Medical  Jurisprodapc^ 
Mr.  Wade  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  ClasKa,  Itb 
Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  Mr.  C.  Moiiaas  la 
his  Labor  and  Capitol,  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  Greg  in  his  Political  nA 
Social  Euayt,  &c 
Among  the  profei«ed  EngUah  iii\\«t«  tm  ¥a\\^\;:a^  bsmnmy,  t 
M«r«  >M  itiil  conaldarable  diffetetw*  ot  o^''^^™^  ■*'"' * 
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vractical  inferences  to  be  drawn  £rom  the  Malthusian  law,  (by  far  the 
/aost  important  of  which  differences  is  in  reference  to  the  questioiii 
vhether  celibacy  or  preventiye  intercourse  is  the  desirable  popidation 
^heck),  I  scarcely  remember  a  single  one  who  has  not  acknowledged 
its  scientific  truth,  except  Mr.  Rickards  in  his  Lectures  on  Population 
and  Capital,  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman  in  his  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy.  The  objections  of  the  former  however  do  not  really  apply 
to  the  law  itself  (that  is,  to  the  necessary  existence  of  the  populaSon- 
checks,  which  Mr.  Hickards  admits  as  fully  as  Mr.  Malthas),  biU 
appear  to  me  to  hare  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  Mr.  Malthns^ 
yiews  as  to  the  actual  probability  of  social  improvement — a  miscon- 
ception chiefly  due  to  the  ambiguity  already  noticed  in  the  word 
tendency  \  while  Mr.  Newman,  like  most  of  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  has  radically  misunderstood  his  meaning,  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  question. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  works  of  several  distinguished 
foreign  writers,  will  show  that  the  Malthusian  doctrines  are  quite  as 
widely  difiused  and  as  definitely  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  other 
countries  as  in  our  own. 

I  may  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  J.  B.  Say,  the  most 
celebrated  French  Economist  of  the  last  generation.  In  his  Traits 
d'  Economic  PoUtique  he  says,  "  With  regard  to  organised  bodies, 
nature  seems  to  despise  the  individual,  and  to  bestow  her  protection 
3nly  upon  the  race.  Natural  History  presents  us  with  many  curious 
instances  of  the  care  which  she  takes  for  the  preservation  of  species; 
but  her  most  powerful  means  for  effecting  this  purpose,  consists  in 
multiplying  the  germs  with  so  vast  a  profusion,  that,  however  numerous 
be  the  accidents  which  prevent  them  from  coming  into  existence,  or 
destroy  them  after  their  birth,  there  always  remains  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  And  if  various  forms 
of  accident,  destruction,  and  want  of  the  power  of  development  did 
not  check  the  multiplication  of  organised  beings,  there  is  not  a  single 
animal,  nor  a  single  plant,  which  would  not  in  a  few  years  overspread 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

"Man,  like  all  the  other  animals,  partakes  in  this  faculty;  and 
although  his  superior  intelligence  enables  him  greatly  to  multiply  thf 
means  of  existence,  yet  in  Ms  case  also  this  power  has  its  limits.  . 
.  .  .  Each  individual  family,  and  the  nation  itself  (which  is  bat  a 
collection  of  families),  subsists  on  the  produce  within  its  reach ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  national  produce  necessarily  limits  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  can  be  subsisted. 

"Among  those  animals  which  are  incapable  of  foresight  in  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites,  the  progeny  which  result,  when  they 
do  not  become  the  prey  of  man  or  of  other  animals,  perish  as  soon  at 
they  encounter  an  indispensable  want,  which  they  are  unable  to 
satisfy.  But  in  the  case  of  man,  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  fhtare 
wants  causes  foresight  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  gratification 
of  the  natural  desires ;  and  it  is  this  foresight  alone,  which  averts  firom 
the  human  race  a  portion  of  those  evils,  which  they  would  Vvk«<;&  ^fi» 


andure,if  their  n  nnbers  had  to  twperpEtaaily  kept  down  liyr 

and  destruction."  In  a  note  M.  Say  adds,  "Consult  especially 
head  the  Essay  on  Popidation  by  Malthui,  a  work  full  of  reeearch 
and  of  Bound  reoaonings ;  a  work  whioh  haa  withstood  the  aumeron* 
ciitidsms  directed  agaiii«t  it,  becatue  it  is  founded  on  the  experimental 
method,  and  on  the  yeritable  nature  of  things."  Again,  iu  his  Couia 
Completd'Econoniie  Politique,  M.  Say,  after  obGerving  tluit  Beveral  an- 
thoiB  previous  to  Mr.  Malthua  had  incidentally  alluded  to  thnprincifrie 
of  population  (although  without  dearly  leelng  it)  «ays,  "  Mnlthns  luw 
uca^nied,  by  philosophical  ioveatigatione.  the  aame  principles,  whidl 
were  never  indeed  disputed  or  vehemently  attached,  until  they 
pJaced  beyond  a  doubt." 
"ITiere  are  few  works,"  says  M.  Rossi,  in  his  iiTtroductioo  ti 

Fiend]  translation  of  Mr.  Malthus's  BsBay.  "  whose  publicntioi 

given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  the  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  by  Malthus.  The  illnitrionB  author  saw  himself  in 
diately  Burrounded  by  vehement  opponents  and  zealous  admirers. 
The  question  of  Population  afiteta  everything — morale,  politics,  n»- 
tional  anil  domestic  economy.  The  state,  the  tkmily,  the  indivtdutd,' 
are  equnlly  interested  in  this  question.  How  diverse  are  the  aapeda 
which  such  a  subject  presents!  how  many  different  points  of  Timr 
does  it  open  to  the  attentive  observer  I    .    .    . 

"That  the  human  species  can  propagate  itself  with  astonishing 
pidity,  is  an  ascertained  tmth,  wluch  no  man  of  BenBc  can  deny.   Thi 
population  of  Sorth  America  has  doubled  more  than  once  in  le«s  than 
S5  years.    Evidently  what  has  taken  place  in  America,  conld  talM 

place  everywhere.    The  physical  organisatioD  and  the ■* 

man  are  not  materially  affected  by  degrees  of  latitude.    . 

"  Let  but  prudence  find  its  way  into  every  household,  and  piesite 
over  the  birth  of  every  family,  and  there  would  be 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  human  race." 

M.  Joseph  Garnier  says,  in  his  article  on  Populntion  in  the  Dio*'' 
tbmairede  I'Econoinie  Politiqne, published  in  1852; — "The  man  wj~ 
has  most  of  all  elucidated  this  subject,  whose  views  form,  so  to  spe* 
tlie  pivot  of  the  discussions  of  econinnists,  moralists,  and  writers 
eraj  description,  is  unquestionably  the  celebrated  Malthus.  .  . 
It  is  Malthns  who  has  stated  the  qupstion;  it  is  he  who  has  first  d 
monatrated  its  supreme  importance;  it  is  he  who  has  collected  ti 
•cientific  materials  of  the  argument  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  t1 
Principle  of  Population;  a  work  which  was  pablishcd  in  1803,  al 
which  had  been  preceded  in  1798  by  a  first  sketch  of  the  subject, 
•mwer  to  the  views  of  Godwin,  who  in  his  turn,  twenty  years  lati 
■ong^  unsuccessfully  to  refute  it.  Some  just  ideas  on  the  snl^ect 
FopDlation  had  indeed  been  thrown  out  by  a  few  writers  previont 
Halthus;  fur  example,  by  James  Stewwt,  Adam  Smith,  Wallat 
Hume,  Oian  Maria  Ones,  &c. ;  but  it  is  to  the  English  philoMfdi 
that  the  honor  belongs  of  having  made  it  the  object  of 
ttaa'giic&l  and  historical  reseaiches,  mA  rf  tatYTO^  *\wA  tc 
I   feet  the  clear  litht  of  science.     .    .    ■    liv  \tta  "SaaB.-!  tm 
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after  baving  ststed,  by  the  aid  of  two  well  known  propositions  [the 
geometrical  and  aiithmetieal  ratios]  the  law  of  the  deyelopment  of 
population,  and  that  of  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
illustrious  economist  next  proceeds  to  their  rerification,  in  a  historical 
and  statistical  review  of  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  timei, 
and  shows  by  what  checks  the  population  has  been  retarded. 

'*  Had  the  fsuct  of  duptication  in  25  yean,  independently  of  immi- 
gration, becai  well  attested  in  a  sing^  case  only,  it  would  hare  been 
sufficient  to  have  induced  science  to  tuccept  h  posteriori,  the  assertion 
of  Mtdthus.  But  in  the  present  day,  the  number  of  corroborative 
fkcts  is  so  great,  that  to  deny  the  law  which  we  have  announced,  if, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  repudiate  evidence  itself  ** 

After  showing  that  the  choice  of  manond  is  stringently  limited 
either  to  the  positive  or  the  preventive  form  of  the  population-check, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  should  be  chosen, 
M.  Gamier  alludee  to  the  subject  of  preventive  intercourse  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — "I  admit  that  the  charge  of  inefficacy  [one  of  the 
objections  brought  against  Mr.  Mal1^s*s  doctrine  of  moral  restraint^ 
would  carry  more  weight  with  me.  So  much  so  that  I  am  led  to  de- 
clare openly  and  positively,  that  \fj  prudence  is  to  be  understood  not 
only  delayed  marriages,  not  only  celibacy  for  those  who  are  capable  of 
practising  it,  but  prudence  during  the  married  state  itself."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  defend  the  use  of  preventive  means  from  the  charge  of  vnmo- 
rality,  which  had  been  urged  against  them  by  various  writers,  and  in 
particular  by  M.  Proudhon  in  his  Contradictions  Economiques.  '*  Can 
it  foe  called  immoral  in  the  father  of  a  family,"  says  M.  Gamier,  <<  if 
be  should  wish  to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  children,  proportioned 
to  his  means,  and  to  the  future  which  his  affection  fondly  weaves  f^ 
them,  and  if  he  should  not,  in  carrying  out  this  object,  condemn  him- 
self to  the  most  absolute  and  rigorous  continence?  But  it  is  needless- 
to  enlarge  on  this  point,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to 
the  dedsion  of  every  enlightened  conscience,  and  to  that  of  M. 
Proudhon  himself.  .  .  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  whether  is  it  more 
moral,  more  conscientious,  to  give  birth  to  children  in  the  midst  of 
privations,  or  prevent  them  being  bom — and  let  him  then  reply." 

M.  Afichel  Chevidier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Coll^^e 
de  France,  says,  in  his  opening  lecture  in  1847,  **What  has  be^ 
termed  the  theory  of  Mal^us  has  given  rise  to  controversies  without 
end.  .  .  The  Essay  on  Population  was  saluted  (by  its  admirers)  at 
a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  said  that  this  modest  minister  of 
tiie  Grospel  had  discovered  the  law  of  the  moral  order  of  society,  just 
as  Newton  had  wrested  from  nature  the  secret  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  physical  universe.    .    .    . 

**■  The  problem,  how  to  effect  a  suitable  provision  for  the  destitute 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  presents  itself  for  our  consideration  at 
the  present  day,  witih  no  less  urgency  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
Malthus  .  .  .  The  amelioration  of  their  condition  would  be  certain, 
and  would  proceed  with  surprising  celerity,  if  the  increase  of  popular 
tion  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  if  tiie  educatinu  Qttb&'<«^sCciBii% 
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numplMedit  withlnh!»power  to  produc  _  .         ^ 

of  commoilitieB  ia  proportion  to  the  labur  eipendt'd  in  tUeir  production. ' 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  behohl  us  brought  face  lo  face  with  the  precepta> 
of  Alalthus  iu  legnid  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Let  bat 
population  moderate  its  rate  of  increase,  so  as  to  remain  bdiind  tha 
aagnientatian  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment;  let  raaiOr 
,  kind  but  exercise  a  suffleient  self-control,  a  sufficient  ascendancy  ot» 
their  pasaiona,  so  as  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  this  guiding  principle." 

M.  Villerm^,  one  of  the  moat  difltingmshed  medical  men  in  Fari^ 
whose  Tiews  on  Hysteria  have  been  already  aHuded  to,  says,  "Mbi> 
tiages  generally  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  price  of 
'  jreod  is  lower,  and  vice  versa.  Such  ia  found  to  be  the  case  in  all 
conntries,  and  those  words  of  Montesquieu,  of  wliii^h  tha  celebrated 
Irork  of  Malthus  on  the  Principle  of  Population  might  be  regarded 
u  the  development,  wilt  be  eternally  true : — '  Wherever  there  is  room 
&r  two  persons  to  live  comfortablj;,  a  marriage  is  aure  to  taJce  placet 
nature  prompts  mankind  to  this  with  sufficient  energy,  where  her  im> 
pulses  are  not  checked  by  tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence."* 

M.  Legoyt,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statietical  Office  in  France,  i* 
making  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  SdenceiC 
on  Mr  Thomas  Doubleday's  work,  entitled  The  Financial,  Monetary,^ 
and  Statistical  History  of  England,  says,  "  The  autlior  of  this  treatiw 
made  himself  known  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by  a  work  pabri 
lished  in  1845  under  the  title  of  The  True  Law  of  Population.  Ttd» 
first  publication  already  evinced  in  its  author  a  love  of  parado: 
the  highest  degree,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy  towards  the 
ysneralty  recciHed  tralhs.  He  there  maintains  that  in  c-very  coiuitr]t. 
the  population  inereasea  in  direct  propurtiu'j  to  the  deplethoric  staW' 
of  the  species."  1 

In  another  place,  in  considering  the  Tionch  census  of  1E46,  and  thi 
general  movement  of  population  throughout  Europe,  M.  Legoyt  t»j\ 
■*  According  to  tfaeae  tables,  France  is  the  country  of  Europe  whet» 
population  advances  the  molt  slowly  [the  rate  of  increase  being,  a^ 
he  showed,  only  about  1  in  ZOO  annuaUyl.  Has  France  cause  to  con^ 
plain  of  this  inferiority  in  the  increaae  of  her  papulation?  We  thinfi 
not,  and  we  believe  that  thoae  will  shore  in  this  opinion,  who  re&m 
that  tbe  states  where  population  increases  moat  rapidly,  such  aa  Engi; 
land,  Iicland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  are  precisely  tliose  where  paupefi^ 
j«ni  makes  the  most  formidable  pragress.  , 

"  In  France  the  population  increases  much  more  from  the  diminqp 
tion  of  deaths  than  Iroro  the  increase  of  births.  A  slatistical  doooi 
ment  shows  that  Ute  numier  of  children  to  a  marriage  has  senmbly  dfc 
minished.     Hence  it  is  readily  understood,  tliat  tlie  working  mkD, ' 

It  augmenting  his  family  beyond  a  certain  number, 


f^om  marriage  until  either  the  rate  of  his  wages,  his  savings,  or  M 


haps  the  advantages  of  the  union  itself  (fur  tiie 

leeka  a  portion  with  his  wife)  enable  him  to  marry — that  he  haa — 

Jacreased  the  sum  of  bit  material  comCoctB,  which  ^rtlv  explains  tbi 
^minutinn  of  deaths. 
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''In  France  the  uumber  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  regularly  nUmmuk' 
tng,  while  the  number  of  marriagea  is  increasing."  These  interesting 
facts  are  explained  by  the  practice  of  preventive  intercourse,  which, 
A8  already  mentioned,  is  almost  universally  spread  throughout  society 
in  France. 

M.  Hippolyte  Fassy,  author  of  **  Aristocracy  and  Civilization,"  in 
reporting  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Folitical  Sciences,  on  • 
recent  translation  of  the  Principles  of  Folitical  Economy  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  says,  "  The  Academy  is  well  aware  how  eminent  a  position 
the  works  of  Malthus  occupy,  and  how  great  is  the  reputation  of  the 
*  Frinciples  of  Folitical  Economy '  of  this  illustrious  writer.  .  .  . 
But  'tiie  celebrity  of  Malthus  is  too  high,  and  too  well  merited,  to 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  Academy  with  the  charac- 
teristic qualities,  and  importance  of  his  works." 

M.  de  Molinari,  Frofessor  of  Folitical  Economy  at  Brussels,  in 
commenting  upon  a  new  edition  of  Malthus's  Essay  recently  publbhed 
in  Faris,  says,  "  Since  tlie  publication  of  Malthus's  Essay  in  the  *C(d- 
lection  complete  des  principauz  ^nomistes,'  this  gn^eat  work  has 
been  the  subject  of  renewed  attacks.  The  socialist  and  protectionist 
writers,  not  t*>  jpeak  of  a  small  number  of  self-styled  defenders  of 
religion,  have  combined  to  assail  Malthus  and  his  disciples  with  the 
most  violent  and  unjust  accusations.  There  has  been  a  perfect  concert 
of  invective  on  the  part  of  the  '  Voix  du  Feuple,'  the  '  Constitutionnol,' 
the  '  Nouveau  Monde,*  the  '•  Moniteur  IndustrieV  and  the '  Univers  He- 
ligieuz.'  How  has  this  singular  combination  taken  place?  How 
comes  it  that  writers  who  appear  the  most  widely  separated  in  opinion 
find  themselves  all  at  once  imited  for  the  purpose  of  demolishmg  an 
economical  doctrine  ?  Simply  because  political  economy  is  in  their 
eyes  Me  common  enen^,  and  because  the  theory  of  Malthus,  suitably 
disfigured  and  misrepresented,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
declamations  and  invectives  against  political  economy.'' 

[These  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  our  own  country;  where 
writers,  who  on  other  points  differ  most  widely  in  opinion,  unite  in 
abusing  political  economy,  and  especially  the  Malthusian  doctrines. 
Thus,  for  example,  among  the  journals  which  have  attacked  these 
doctrines  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  included  the  Titnesy 
the  Daihf  Telegraphy  and  JRegnolds'a .  Newspaper.  The  last-named 
journal  e8i)ecially  has  exceeded  all  bounds  in  the  violence  of  its  invec- 
tives against  Mjc,  Malthus — ^the  man  who,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
population  principle,  did  more  for  mankind,  and  for  the  working 
classes  in  particular,  than  any  other  ever  has  done,  or  will  do.  These 
facts  are  an  illustration  of  the  following  truth: — ^that,  in  the  present 
day,  by  far  the  most  important  distinction  between  different  social 
doctrines,  is  not  the  distinction  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  ct 
between  tory,  whig,  radical,  republican,  or  socialist;  it  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Malthusian  or  scientific,  and  the  non-Malthusian  or 
unscientific  theories  of  society.] 

"Hence"  continues  M.  de  Molinari,  ** Malthus  has  had  to  run  the 
gaontlet  alone  the  whole  line.    M.M.  Froudhon,  Burat,  Pierre  Leroux, 


rr 


DKnis,  Lonh  Btnnc,  and  Coqnillc,  not  to  mention  othora,  h 
tncntly  attacked  llu!  '  Esoay  on  Population.' 

"  But  the  work  of  the  ilinstrioiiB   professor  ol    Hailejbtirr  h   ] 
entire!;  bailt  on  the  aotid  basis  of  observation. 

"  We  are  aware  that  our  erainent  and  regriilted  frionii  Bastia*,  ad 
haviiip  commenced  as  a  tealouB  Maltbusian — that  he  too  baa  pretended  I 
that  Malthus  wna  deceived,  and  that  he  sought  to  give  B  new  •olntjoa  J 
of  Che  population  problem.  But  let  any  one  read  the  work*  at  I 
Bastiat  and  what  vill  be  find?  ConclusianB  expressed  m  oCberteraw  1 
than  iJuHe  (tf  Malthna,  but  whose  seuae  is,  in  reality,  absolutely  tbe   i 

"Thethooryof  Malthas,"  continoea  M.  de  Mfilinmi,  "h««  wMi- 
Mood  all  the  aisaults  of  its  opponents,  whether  old  cr  new ;  and  wb 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  every  intelligent  man,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  calmly  and  impiutially,  the  Essay  on  the  Ptinctpla 
«f  Population,  with  the  striking  introduction  by  Boas),  the  I)l<^ 
fraphical  notice  by  Charles  Comte,  and  the  instructive  and  jndicioM 
notes  by  M.  Joseph  Gamier,  will  arise  from  its  perusal  deeply  — ' 
irrevocably  MalthuBian." 

M.  Charles  Comte,  the  friend  of  Bentham,  and  formerly 
ftr  life  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Si^ieaces,  hl^  U 
his  eulogium  on  Mallhus,  which  wag  read  to  the  Acaiiemy  after  Ibt 
-death  of  the  latter  in  1834,  "  There  are  few  works  so  cdebrated  u' 
the 'Essay  on  ttic  Principle  of  Population.'  There  are  few  whilA 
have  been  more  discuaaed,  and  upon  which  eveneduunted  people  Iuw»' 
-entertuned,  and  still  entertain,  more  erroneous  opinions.  The  miff- 
representations  of  this  work,  which  were  published  some  thirty  yean 
ago,  by  writers  interested  in  depreciating  it,  have  sjiread  abroid 
wnong  society,  and  have  become  in  the  minds  of  s  certain  number  <£ 

peraotis.  Inveterate  prejudices.    One  ofleti  hears  will       — ' 

who,  without  ever  having  read  his  work,  and  without  bf  ^  _ 
with  any  of  the  attacks  made  on  it  at  the  time  of  iti  appearanco^ 
repeat  with  confidence,  as  aniversaliy  received  truths,  the  moat 
gronndless  accusations  which  were  then  brought  against  it."  It, 
Joseph  Gamier  remarks  on  the  above  passage: — "  This  ojnnion  tr^ 
Charles  Comte  was  delivered  17  years  ago;  but  it  is  equally  trtie  H 
the  present  day,  as  we  may  convince  onrselves  by  considering  all  *^  ^^ 
abuse  and  opprobioiu  epitbets  lately  heaped  upon  Malthua,  dtiii^ 
the  diecussions  which  have  arisen  on  the  quoaliona  uf  socialism,  tcr 

In  the  course  of  the  same  memoir,  M.  Comte  alludes  to  the  grea~ 
love  of  trutli,  for  which  Mr.  Malthas  was  distinguished.  "This  nerel 
fkiling  love  of  truth,"  he  says,  "developed  in  him  those  privat 
virtues  of  juttiae.  prudence,  temperance,  and  simplicity  which  marka 
his  character.  He  hod  a  sweet  and  amiable  disiiusition.  He  had  • 
mncb  control  over  his  passions,  and  was  so  indulgent  towards  othoi 
that  persona  who  had  lived  near  him  far  ilfty  years,  say  that  th€| 
scarcely  ever  saw  him  agitated,  and  never  in  a  state  of  inordiaal 
tsllemeat  or  depresssion.  No  harsh  word,  no  uncharitable  eiprei 
1(  0r«r  e$caped  hia  lips  agunst  wv}  one',  an^  <i\>oa'^'\y±  ■««>  'nd 
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the  butt  of  injustice  and  calumiiy  than  any  other  wTiter  of  his  cfwn^ 
or  perhaps  of  any  other  time,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  complain  of  these 
attacks,  and  never  attempted  to  retaliate.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Heform  Bill,  and  desired  to  see  the  goyeni«> 
ment  enter  on  the  path  of  progress.  FaithM  to  his  political  opinions 
at  a  time  when  they  were  far  from  leading  to  fortune,  he  never  made 
tiliem  a  claim  to  reward,  when  they  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendancy; 
he  never  condescended  to  make  science  the  stepping-stone  of  ambi* 
Uon." 

M.  Quetelet,  the  president  of  the  Central  Board  of  Statistics,  and 
Astronomer  Boyal  at  Brussels,  says  in  his  Systtee  Social,  '*The 
animals  and  plants  reproduce  their  species,  according  to  an  ascending 
progression,  sometimes  extremely  rapid. 

^  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  human  race.  Bx* 
perience,  as  well  as  reasoning;  proves  that  we  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  reproduce  our  species,  according  to  an  ascending  geometrical  pro- 
gression. This  principle,  which  has  long  been  recognised,  and  has 
been  substantiated  in  many  works,  and  especially  in  those  of  Malthus^ 
has  never  been  seriously  contested  by  any  one." 

After  showing  that  there  are  lindts  which  confine  the  increase  of 
the  animals  and  plants,  M.  Quetelet  continues,  "  These  limits  exist  in 
the  case  of  man  also.  There  is  therefore  a-  cause  which  counteracts 
the  effects  of  the  principle  previously  laid  down,  and  prevents  our 
species  from  multiplying  indefinitely.  This  cause  according  to  most 
of  the  economists  and  statists  of  modem  times,  is  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence." 

M.  Charles  Dunoyer,  President  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at 
Paris,  gave  the  following  advice  to  the  poor  of  his  department,  when 
he  was  Prefect  of  Amiens:  **The  classes  of  society  whose  lot  is  the 
most  to  be  deplored,  cannot  escape  from  their  miserable  condition, 
except  by  the  aid  of  industry,  judgment,  and  prudence — and  above 
all  prudence  in  the  conjugal  union,  and  by  taking  extreme  care  not 
to  render  their  marriage  more  fruitful  than  their  industry."  M. 
Joseph  Gamier,  who  quotes  this  advice  in  his  article  on  Population, 
intimates  that  M.  Dunoyer  meant  thereby  to  recommend  the  employ* 
ment  of  preventive  means. 

Almost  the  only  French  economist  of  distinction  who  has  noliAiUy 
and  unreservedly  adopted  the  Malthusian  theory,  is  M.  Bastiat;  but 
been  in  his  case,  the  difference  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  as  his 
views  are  in  the  main  precisely  those  of  Mr.  Malthus.  M.  Joseph 
Gamier,  after  quoting  passages  from  the  Harmonies  Economiques,  by 
M.  Bastiat,  which  show  that  he  j^ly  grants  the  law  of  fecundity,  and 
its  necessary  checks,  and  admits  that  reproductive  restraint  is  the 
only  safety  for  mankind,  says,  '*  This  language  of  Bastiat  is  the  Ian* 
linage  oi  Malthus,  of  the  economists  in  general,  of  the  moralists  and  philo- 
sophers who  have  reflected  on  this  suljject.  In  delivering  these 
opinions  Bastiat  has  only  fallen  into  one  error ;  the  error  namely  of 
supposing  that  he  was  saying  anything  new,  whilst  in  reality  he  was 
only  giving  utterance  once  more,  and  in  a  very  useful  manner,  to  tho 
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which  ware  explored  ami  dereloped  afty  yetn  too  t^  M&lthu 
hjcli  bitve  been  repeatdd  by  J.  B.  Say,  SiainoDdi,  Tncj,  Dl 
and  alnuut  ail  the  eeonoinuli,  and  aUll  mare  recently  bj  tl 
illuitrioua  Roui,  and  bj  Mr.  J.  S.  Mil]," 

The  foregoing  extrauW  will  lufflce  to  sliow  how  thoroughly  m 
uiiBDimously  the  ALildiuian  theory  has  been  aucepted  by  the  Frcn 
ecuauruiBte.  I  am  le»«  acquainted  with  tlie  ccununilfol  writers 
otlier  countrioa  of  the  Continent,  but  I  believe  tliey  are  equally  agre 
on  this  rundamentaldoctrine  of  the  icience.  The  TuUowing  quotaiia 
may  «erve  to  illustrate  tlicir  opinioni  on  the  lubject. 

Rerr  Rou,  Frofeaior  of  Political  Econumy  at  Ileidelbcrg,  uyi 
bU  article  on  Population  in  the  AUgemeuic  Eacyclopadie,  "  The  « 
condition  by  which  a  due  proportion  between  population  and  t 
mean*  of  subaistunca  can  be  maintained,  consist*  in  this,  that  onlj 
certain  number  of  new  marriogei  be  contracted.  The  apparent  hu 
ahip  of  tbia  sentence  ia  oecetiarily  inToIved  >□  the  rtlaliun  ahkk  m 
bears  to  the  toil;  anil  it  is  generally  recosnisei!  in  the  ordinary  life 
fodety,  although  with  painful  feelings.  But  where  the  foresight  ai 
the  sense  of  duty  which  forbid  the  foimation  of  a  fumily  without  tl 
probability  of  a  suitable  maintaniuice  are  wanting;  where  al 
nanners,  customs,  and  social  arrangements  do  not  effiict  thia  objeot 
governniout  can  with  difficulty  and  only  indirectly,  do  mndi  t 
promote  it." 

Prufi-uor  Muhl,  in  his  article  on  Population  in  the  6taatS'Lexi«« 
edited  hy  MM.  vou  Itotteck  and  Welclter,  says,  "  Aa  far  at  regar^^ 
the  simple  laws  of  nature,  it  ia  an  undeniable  truth  that  man  (w 
bot  few  eiceptioQs)  is  capable  of  begetting  alarge  aumbcrof  childr 
even  in  the  state  ot  monogamy.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the  incjii 
nation  to  the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  species  is  deeply  li 
planted  in  the  mural  and  physical  conititution  of  man,  uiil 
therefore  common  to  the  whole  race."  Profeasor  Mohl  citimatea  tb 
"  at  ItoMi  tin  children  would  be  the  issue  of  a  marris£i',  according  t 
the  simple  organic  laws  of  nature."    He  then  ahovs  that  these  grrqH 

ewers  uf  fecundity  are  necessarily  checked  in  old  countries,  "either 
adeflciency  uf  births,  which  is  for  the  most  desirable  ntmncr,  or 
by  the  death  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  cannot  find  tht 
meant  of  support,  iloth  of  these  causes  operate  constantly  uid 
powerfully,  idthough  indeed  the  clialn  of  causation  may  escape  . 
notice  of  the  superQciol  observer,  or  of  him  who  is  not  inatmcted 
the  sahjoct,  and  who  has  no  clear  view  of  his  own  position  and  of  ' 
circumstances  which  rale  his  destiny. 

"  Tlie  Essay  on  Popubitioo,"  says  Professor  Hegewisch,  the 
translator  of  Multhus,  "  was  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the 
world,  uotnparabie  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
by  Newton." 

Thomas  ( 
College,  lu  th     .  . 

Jtnoiioniy,  says  in  his  Eli^ments  of  Political  Economy,  "The 
'~    '     «dt'«uu«uieut  of  ibis  science  ^sftei  Adam  Smith's  work] 
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Ihe  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  of  Mr.  Malthus."  A|fcer 
giving  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views,  he  continues,  "  Mr.  Malthuf 
has  incurred  much  obloquy  for  these  harsh  doctrines;  but  their  mani^ 
fest  truth  and  great  importance  have  at  length  produced  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  greater  number  ot  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  political  economy;  and  they  may  now  (1826;  be  con- 
sidered as  settled." 

Don  Florez  Estrada,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  economists, 
says  in  his  Course  of  Political  Economy,  '*  Malthus,  for  having  estah- 
lished  in  the  most  luminous  manner  the  doctrine  of  Population,  on 
which  theory  depends  the  lot  of  the  classes  who  live  by  their  labor,  is 
in  my  opinion  the  economist,  who  has  given  to  the  science  the  most 
important  contribution  since  Adam  Smith.  This  author,  in  his  work 
published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  *  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion,' after  examining  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  erudition  the 
progress  and  the  decline  of  population  in  different  countries,  shows 
that  artificial  encouragements,  instead  of  augmenting  population, 
have  the  effect  rather  of  diminishing  and  demoralizing  it.  He  shows 
that  the  only  means  of  augmenting  population  without  evil  effects,  ii 
to  augment  the  means  of  subsistence;  that  instead  of  falling  short  otf 
these,  population  always  tends  to  pass  beyond  them;  and  that  if  the 
propensity  which  prompts  man  to  reproduce  his  species  be  not  re- 
strained  by  prudence,  the  population  will  be  repressed  by  vice,  misery, 
and  the  grinding  law  of  necessity.  The  numerous  assaults  which 
have  been  directed  against  this  work,  have  only  served  to  prove  more 
and  more  clearly  its  singular  merit,  and  have  given  additional 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  new  truth  which  does  not  meet 
with  resistance  in  direct  proportion  to  its  importance. 

'^  Political  Economy  is  indebted  to  Malthus  not  only  for  the  doctrine 
oi  Population,  but  also  for  another  very  important  discovery.  la 
1815  he  published  a  small  treatise  entitled  *An  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  progress  of  Bent,'  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  rent  of  land:  without  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  levy  a  land-tax  justly,  nor  to  know  npon  whom^iuoh 
a  tax  would  fall." 

Signer  Antonio  Scialoja,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Turin,  says  in  his  Principles  of  Politick 
Economy,  ''The  &culty  of  reproduction  has  in  the  human  species  an 
immense  power.  America  doubles  its  population  every  25  years,  and 
the  vacuum  which  wars  and  epidemics  create  in  society,  is  soon  filled 
up.  .  .  .  Where  a  man  cannot  find  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
is  morally  constrained  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  senses;  and  even 
if  he  does  yield  to  them,  his  progeny  is  not  numerous,  for  but  a  small 
proportion  of  these  unhappy  children,  deprived  of  all  the  cares  whidi 
are  at  that  time  so  indisi»ensable,  survive  the  earliest  stage  of  life." 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  Russian  economists  of  the  last 
generation  is  M.  Storch,  whose  work,  the  Cours  d'  Economic  Politique^ 
was  written  in  French,  and  was  re-issued  in  Paris  with  notes  by  M. 
J.  B.  Say.    ''This  work,"  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Dictionaire  c|e 
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the  sc)eiii:e — that  which  places  him  in  the  rsnk  of  dislingimhed 
econoniiate.  A  ccnCcmpDrary  of  J.  B.  Saj,  of  Malthas,  and  oif 
Hicardo,  Storch  treats  with  greaX  olearoesa  the  same  questions 
these  writers.  Geoerally  Bpeiking,  bia  principlea  and  demons  tra til 
are  similar  to  those  of  Smith  and  of  Say,  from  nbom  indeed 
borrows  many  quotations.  He  seems  to  have  been  less  acquaint  _ 
with,  or  at  least  to  haTQ  less  deeply  studied,  the  works  of  Bieudo."  i 

The  Srst  original  treatise  on  Political  Sconomj'  in  the  Bussi 
langun^  however,  was  published  in  1847  by  M.  Bowtowslu,  a  mei . 
bsr  of  the  Society  of  EconomUts  at  St.  PetersbwR.  In  a  renew  rf 
this  work  in  the  Journal  des  EcouoraJsteB,  a  writer  aays,  "M, 
]}owtowBki  adopts  the  thenry  of  Ricordo  on  rent.  Ho  ezplaons  the 
r&at  of  land,  property  so  called  [that  is,  the  sum  which  is  paid  S* 
the  uae  of  the  soil  itwlf,  and  not  far  farm-buildings,  &c.,  the  latter 
which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  rent,  but  pro/ila']  by  the  difierei 
between  the  price  of  a^cultural  produce  tnd  its  coat  of  prodacti 

.     .    .    We  believe  it  is  needleas  to  add  that  M.  Eowt^iwski  " 
adopts  the  theory  of  Maltbna." 

Aoiong  the  other  continental  writers  who  have  advocated  the 
thuaian  principles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ambrose  Clement,  il 
work  entitled  Becherches  sur  les  causes  de  1'  Indigence  (Besi 
on  the  causes  of  Indigence);  M.  de  Bructiro,  hurijomi  '"    "" 
and  Preaidcnt  of  the  Congress  of  Bconomista  wliich  met  ai  umssen 
in  1847,  in  his   Principles  of  Political  Economy,   written  for  tba 
Popular  Encyclopiedia  at  Belgium;  M.  Wolowaki,  professor  of  Com- 
mercial law  at  Paris,  in  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  published 
as  one  of  the  Cent  Tr^t^s  (Hundred   Treatiaea)— a  work  wbidt 
corresponds  to  our  own  Information  for  the  People;   M.  Monjean, 
Principal  of  the  College  Chaptal,  who  has  translated  into  French  t)M 
Principles  and  Definitions  by  Mr.  Malthui;  Count  Duuhatel,  fin'merlj 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  his  work  on  Public  Charity;   CouM 
Arrivahene,  who  h.is  translated  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Senior,  and 
ElnteniB  of  Mr.  James  Mill;  M.M.  GuilUamin  and  Ooqnelin, 
lilhers  of  the  Journal  dea  EcononiiBtos,  the  Collectioi*  compKt.   . 
pilncipaux  Econumiates,  &c.;  M.  Prevost,  formerly  Swiss  Connd 
London,  the  transkttor  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Bssay 
Population;  M.M.  Fix,  Daire,  Leclerc,  Horace  Say,  Cherhuliet, 
othera,  members  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at  Paris,  &c.    The  1 
thusian  doctrines  have  indeed  been  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
ceived  as  settled  principles  of  the  science  of  political  economy;  and 
science,  to  ubb  M.  Gamier'i  words,  is  "  one  and  the  same  from  N»i 
to  Moscow;  its  fundamentaJ  ideas,  its  genera!  law*,  its  prindplei 
everywhere  the  same."     Wherever  pSitical  economy  is  cnltii 
the  principle  of  population  is  taught,  with  greater  or  less  clet 

Bi  one  of  its  leadini;  doctrines;  and  the  study  of  the  "' ' 

throughout  every  country  of   the  cii'ilizfd 

'Jjr  making  fiirlher  progress.     Chairs  of  political  economy 

"  (wtflbiiehod  in  almost  all  t\\eAJ\vvieTa«:\e*  cS  tjcraiMs^,  " 


Belgtnm,  Holland,  &c.,  and  in  aome  of  thoio  in  France  and  England. 
"Tliere  is  acarcely  a  univeraity  either  in  Europe  or  America," 
■aya  Mr.  Senior,  "wliich  hua  not  its  chair  of  political  economy."  In- 
itnietion  on  the  subject  has  also  of  late  years  been  introdueeii  into 
many  of  the  primary  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  owing,  in 
groat  part,  to  the  eiertiona  of  Arehbiabop  Wiately  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ellis  j 
while  m  aeTcrat  continental  countries,  as  for  example  in  Russia  and  Bel- 
gium, it  forms  one  of  the  regular  braucbea  at  elementary  education. 

When  the  above  facts  and  quotations  are  considiTciS,  it  will  not,  I 
tbildt,  appear  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ma!thui<ian  theory,  add 
the  «Tidence  on  which  it  rests,  most  hare  been  carefully  scmtjnised 
ij  hundreds  of  thouaanda  of  educated  minds  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  baa  withstood  every  test  during  the  last  half-century,  with 
its  rigorous  methods  of  soieotiflc  proof,  and  vast  aocBmulation  of 
Btatiaticalfacts,  and  has  been  embraced  aa  the  basis  of  their  teaaonings, 
by  Borne  of  the  greatest  thiukert  that  have  existed  among  mankind. 
However,  therefore,  these  great  prindples  may  still  be  ignored  or  op- 
posed by  those  whose  judgment  is  swayed  by  prejudice,  and  not  by 
GTidence,  or  by  those  who  have  pud  no  adequate  attention  to  tha 
auhjcct,  they  should  be  regarded,  to  use  Mr,  Mill's  words,  as  aiiomatie 
truths ;  as  principles  which  are  as  well  established  as  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  oi  any  other  of  the  best  known 
laws  of  nslore.  Like  the  Newtonian  thcoiy  of  the  aolar  system, 
the  MalthuEian  theory  of  society  is  the  only  true  e:tphaation  of  the 
facta,  and  must  in  time  be  as  uuiversally  accepted. 

fDie  following  parttculais  respecting  the  Uvea  of  the  chief  political 
econoniists  above  quoted,  may  be  not  unmtetcBtmg. 

Tliomo*  Bobert  Maltliua,  the  discoTeror  of  the  chieT  law  of  social 
BCienoe,  wasbomin  1766  at  the  Rookery,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey. 
His  education  waa  at  first  carried  on  at  home  under  the  iuperintend- 
ence  of  hia  father  Daniel  Maltlius,  the  friend  Mid  correspondent  o* 
KouBseau.  He  afterward*  went  to  Jesui  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  then  became  the  clergyman  of  a  small 
pariah  in  Sorrey.  In  IT9S  appeared  bis  firrt  prinlci  work,  the  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population,  which  was  subsequently  much  bo- 
largcd  and  improved,  uid  ran  through  many  editions.  In  IT99  he 
Tisited  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Itussia,  the  only  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent then  open  to  the  English  traveller.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  visited  Prance,  everywhere  collecting  fresh  fccts  illnstra- 
tive  of  the  law  of  population.  In  1805  he  married,  and  wjia  soon 
after  appointed  to  tlie  profefliarflhjp  of  political  ewniomy  and  modern 
history  at  Haileybury,  where  ho  continued  till  his  death.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1834,  in  hia  70th  ysar,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  and 
one  son  and  daughter.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  FoUtical 
Economy  Club,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society;  and  was  a  member  of 
many  of  the  moat  eminent  icientiGc  bodies,  in  particular,  the  National 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  other 
principal  works  are  the  Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy,  and  Defini' 
tions  in  that  science;  and  also  an  admirable  treatise  pnbliahed 
1815.  in  whidi  be  aetablished  the  tcue  theorj  at  ^lA.  J 


lii.  Jftmei  Mill,  one  of  tht>  profoundeiC  thinkers  of  modam  flniL. 
was  of  ScDtcli  extruction,  bt'iag  bom,  I  believe,  at  Montrose.  Besidi 
his  Elements  of  Politiial  Economy,  which  were  composed  ns  a  aeiiao 
book  of  the  science,  he  waa  tlie  author  of  an  Analyaig  of  the  Hum^g 
Mind,  one  of  the  ablest  works  on  mental  pliilosophy. 
known  however  for  hi*  History  of  British  India,  of  which  his  b< 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  aayt,  "This  work  hiia  begun  to  spread  the  light  d 
philosophy  oier  the  oS'^rs  of  that  country,  and  hits  placed  its  authdl 
in  6\B  Brat  muk  of  political  writers  of  the  democratic  schodL^ 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  James  Mill  obtoinea^ 
a  high  situatioa  in  the  India  House,  which  he  occupied  till  his  deatlcfl 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Rlcaido  and  Jeremy  Benthun,  and' J 
zealously  advocated  many  of  the  latter  writer's  opinions  on  paliIio(  Jj 
and  moral  philosophy. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  hii  son,  waa  bom  in  London  in  ISOG.  At  U 
early  age  he  entered  the  India  House,  where  until  lately  he  hdd  01 
of  the  highest  afSces.  Hia  principal  works  arc  a  Syste 
published  in  1813,  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  .... 
Economy  in  1844,  the  Principlea  of  Political  Economy  in  I84B,  a._ 
an  Essay  on  Liberty  in  1859.  His  treatises  on  LD^-ic  and  Politick 
Economy  were  truly  described  iu  a  late  article  in  the  Saturdai/  Eevie^ 
aa  "  the  greatest  warke  on  these  subjects  in  the  English  langaaee," 

Mr.  David  Ricuriia  is  the  writer  to  whom,  together  with  Adan 
Smith  and  Molthus,  the  discovery  of  the  chief  laws  of  politiciJ 
economy  is  due.  The  researches  of  this  great  thinker  into  the  dla 
tribution  and  exchange  of  wealth  were  much  mure  accurate  thn 
those  of  Adam  Smith.  With  regard  to  the  lawa  of  disiributioa,  he  threw 
additional  light  on  the  law  of  wages;  gave  the  first  clear  statema^^ 
of  the  law  of  profits;  and  although  he  was  preceded  in  the  diicoTBi; 
of  the  law  of  rent  by  Mr.  Malthns  and  Sir  Edward  West,  he  et 
plained  the  law  and  traced  Its  consequences  in  so  masterly  a  msmM 
tliat  it  is  now  generally  known  under  Che  name  of  "TbeBicarS 
theory  of  rent."  He  showed  the  tendency  of  the  cost  of  labor  « 
rise,  and  profits  to  fall,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law,  in  the  course  <1^_ 
industrial  progress.  His  contributions  to  the  theory  of  exchangt  werf 
not  less  important.  He  pointed  out  the  fundamental  principle  whJcfl 
detcrminea  the  value  of  cotnmodities — namely,  ihe  quantili/ of  IdM 
employed  in  their  production;  and  corrected seteral  errors  and  in 
sisteiiciea  into  which  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Malthus,  M.  Say,  and  otfaa 
had  fallen  on  the  subject.  He  shoiced  that  agricultiural  rent  is  not 
i^lemeot  of  cost  of  production ;  and  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  waj 
does  not  cause  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values  and  prices.  The 
jedg  of  Currency,  Foreign  Trade,  Taxation,  &c,,  were  also  greftdj 
^idranced  by  hia  reccarchea.  Kicardo  waa  born  in  London  in  IT 
lie  entered  into  buaincsa  on  the  Stock  Eichan;;o  (of  which  his  fltti 
idao  was  a  member)  and  mode  an  immenae  fortune.  Later  in  lift 
became  Member  of  Parhament.  He  was  ititimately  acq.uainteil  ^ 
Jeremy  Biintham,  Malthus,  and  other  writers ;  aud  hud  a  close  flriei 
^hSpwith  ilr.  James  Mill.  ^.  ■fficaiAo  «».*  ttve  OMifco' 
'wad'ses on  economical  Biihieoti,biK\aa  v^b-'V^"^"-'''^^^^ 


plea  of  Political  Etonomj  and  Taxation,  published  in  1817.  He  dioJ 
in  1823,  aged  51.  Mr.  Junes  Mill  eajs  of  bini,  alluiling  to  his  life  un 
tliB  Stock  Eschange,  "  Amid  this  scene  of  active  exertiun  and  practi- 
cal detail,  ba  cultivated  and  he  acquired  liabita  of  iatenee  and  pittient 
and  contprebensive  thinking ;  luch  as  have  been  rarely  equalled  and 
never  excelled." 

Mr.  Nassau  William  Senior  waa  born  in  Berkahire  in  1790,  and 
was  called  lo  the  bar  iq  1817.  In  1826  he  became  profusaot  of  poli- 
tical economy  at  Oxford,  and  in  1836  Maater  in  Chancecj,  Mr. 
Senior  was  appointed  by  tbe  Grovemment  in  1832,  aa  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Foor-Lawa;  in  1838,  aa  one  of  the 
Commissionera  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  tha  Weavers;  and  in 
1847,  again  aa  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxfard.  His  chid 
vorka  are  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  which  vrere  first  pnhliaheii 
in  1826 ;  also  an  admirable  treatise  on  Political  Economy  publiaho: 
in  1835  in  the  Enoyclopxdia  Metropolitaua.  He  likewise  asaialed  i.i 
drawing  up  the  Ei^poit  on  the  Poor-laws,  and  the  £eport  on  the  stati; 
of  the  Weavers,  which  were  publiahed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McCuliocU  was  Uim  in  1789  in  Wigtonshire.  He  was  for 
aome  time  editor  of  the  Scoismon;  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London,  a  situation  whieli 
be  retained  for  only  Ibree  years.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Controller 
of  tbe  Stationery  Office.  Mr.  McCullocb  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  economical  and  statistical  subjects ;  the  chief  of  which  are 
tbe  Principles  ot  Political  Economy,  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  tUa 
Descriptive  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  &c 

M.  Jean  Baptisle  Say  was  bom  in  1767  at  Lyons,  In  1794  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  Republican  journal,  the  Decade  FhiIosophi([ue ; 
and  in  1799  ha  was  appointed  member  of  the  tribunate  anderthe 
f  ranch  Republic.  His  principal  work,  the  Traits  d'  Economie  Politique, 
appeared  in  1803,  and  has  since  passed  through  six  editions;  although 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  was  prevented  for  sevora!  years 
by  Napoleon,  who  was  pleased  to  object  to  its  iiee-trade  doctrines. 
In  1SI5  Say  delivered  tbe  first  course  of  lectures  on  poll ticsl  economy 
ia  France,  at  ihe  Atbenaeum  of  Paris.  It  was  not  however  till  1830 
that  a  chair  of  political  economy  was  founded  in  the  College  de 
ifrance,  of  which  Say  became  profaasor.  He  died  in  1832.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  Catecliiamu  ile  1'  Economie  Politique,  the  Cours 
Complet  de  1'  Economic  Politique,  and  Six  I<etters  to  Malthus,  with 
whom  he  had  a  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  a  general  glut  of  com- 
modities— a  point  on  which  Mr.  Malthus  entertained  an  erroneons 

M.  liosal,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  French  writers  on  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence,  was  born  in  1787,  at  Carrara,  in  Italy, 
and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Piaa  and  Bologna.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Genera,  as  a  political  refugee,  where  ho  gave  lectures 
on  jurisprudence,  and  was  elected  to  represent  Geneva,  at  the  Swiss 
Diet  in  1632.  He  succeeded  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  College  de  France  in  IS3S.  In  1845  ha  was  app<HDted 
bv  Louis  Philippe  ac^  M.   Guizol  ambassador  QLani^tRt^aas^  NCk 


Rome,  to  demand  of  the  Pope  the  anpP'^"''"*  of  the  socds^ef  Ji 

He  was  asBaasinated  in  1848  at  Rome,  by  one  of  '"-    — ' 

Nonary  party. 

M.  Joseph  Gamier  WBB  bora  in  1813.  In  1846.  he  ww  appoinl  . 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy  which  wna  then  founded  »t  the  Ec<da 
des  PoDts  et  ChausBee*  (Bchool  of  eogineerB),  at  P»ris.  He  aUo  boldl 
the  office  of  secretstj  to  the  Society  of  Eeonomiste,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  the  Central  Comraiinon 
of  Statistics  in  Belgiam.  In  1S46,  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  dea  Economietcs,  a  journal  which  wni  estahliebed  in  IHl, 
and  baa  ever  since  heen  the  chief  or^an  of  the  science  in  Eorope. 
Among  its  Buh-cditnrs  have  been  most  of  the  economists  and  itatiala 
of  distinction  in  France  \  for  instance.  M.  M.  Baatiat,  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, Dunoyer,  Legoyt,  Moreau  de  Jonn^,  Leon  Faucher,  lioasi,  Horace 
Say,  H,  Possy,  Vulerm^,  &c.  M.  Garnier  is  the  antbor  of  sereid 
works  on  economical  aubjecti,  and  among  others  the  Elemoits  d« 
L'  Economie  Politique,  which  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Hussian,  and  haa  been  much  nsed  as  a  school-book  of  the  scienos; 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  was  born  in  ISOS,  IJi  IS30,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Globe,  a  journal  which  advocated  the  socialist  doctrinea  of  St. 
Simon.  In  1840,  he  succeeded  M.  Bossi  in  tlie  chair  of  politieal 
economy  in  the  Coll6ge  de  France.  la  18*5,  he  was  elected  tnemba 
uf  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  lesi,  member  of  the  Ituticut«^ 
Hia  principal  worlcB  are  a  Conrse  of  Pulitii-at  Economy  in  IMS; 
Letters  un  the  OrganizatioD  of  Labour  in  1 848,  &c. ;  also  »  leo^rt 
treatise,  which  has  been  trsnalated  by  Mr,  Cobden,  in  which  he  dio«* 
the  probability  oC  a  fall  in  the  valae  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries.  "He  belongs,"  vsjk  K. 
Blanquiinhis  History  of  Political  Economy,  "  to  that  brilliant  plei"" 
of  Saint-Simoniane,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  much  light 
economical  matters." 

Hi.  Frederic  Baitiat  was  born  in  ISOl  at  Bayonne,  and  died 
consumption  at  liome  in  1850.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  aDl' 
most  popular  of  the  French  Economical  writers,  having  tak«i  aa  aa>- 
tire  part  in  the  free-tmde  and  other  pnblic  movements.  In'  1846  h* 
became  the  secretary  of  the  various  ftee-trade  sodeties  (BBsociBtaaaa 
du  libre  e'cbangc)  throughout  France,  and  edited  the  journal  whidi 
i^resented  the  views  of  that  party.  In  1 B4B  he  was  elected  a  mi  " 
her  of  the  Conetilaent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  "  '  '  '  ' 
Assembly.  He  was  the  author  of  many  trcatii 
subjects,  the  best  known  of  whidi  are  the  Sophia 
and  the  Harmonies  Economi^uei,  his  principal  work,  which  woa 
unflnisfacd  at  his  death. 

M.  Storch  was  bom  in  176e  at  Kiga,  and  died  at  St.  Petet^barg 
1835.  He  held  the  sitnation  of  Privy-Councillor  and  Vice-Preaidi 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  St.  Peterahurg.  In  ITW 
published  an  important  work,  the  Historical  aud  Ktatistical  AccouatJ 
of  the  Jfusaian  Empire.  HU  Cnits  d'  Ecocomie  Politique  w 
-- 'Ww&edin  ISIS  at  St.  Peten^nms.  .\ni  m»»^  B^iiMwsa. "im-wa 
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THE    CHIEF    LAWS    OF    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 


'nie  name  of  Political  Economy  has  been  giren  to  the  sdenoe  which 
treats  of  ivealth,  in  the  same  careful  and  systematic  manner  as  arith- 
metic and  algebra  treat  of  number,  geometry  of  extension,  chemistry 
of  the  elementary  substances,  or  physiology  of  the  functions  of  liyiog 
bodies.  Foliticsd  Economy  may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  treato 
of  the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  in  other  words, 
n  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  conditions  according  to  whidi 
wealth  is  produced  by  human  labor  from  surrounding  objects,  and  is 
then  shared  among  the  classes  in  society  who  own  the  requisites  of 
production.  To  this  science  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  various 
questions  relating  to  wealth.  It  is  the  province  of  political  economy 
to  consider  the  manifold  influences  which  affect  the  wealth  of  natiouf. 
classes,  or  individuals;  the  causes  of  riches  and  poverty;  the  causaL 
winch  promote  or  impede  the  production  of  wealth,  and  influence  it* 
distribution;  which  determine  the  value  and  price  of  commodities, 
making  one  commodity  cheap  and  another  dear,  &c. 

The  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  naturally  consist  of  the  laws  or 
properties  of  human  beings  by  whom  it  is  produced,  and  those  of 
material  objects  Jrom  which  it  is  produced.  The  production  and  the 
increase  of  wealtn  depend  on  the  efforts  to  attain  it,  and  its  attam- 
ability  ;  on  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  labor  and  ca^tal  on  the  one 
hajni,  and  the  powers  of  the  soil,  ftc,  on  the  other.  The  laws  of  the 
distr^tion  of  wealth,  again,  (in  a  oountry  where,  as  in  our  own,  th^ 
requisites  of  production  are  ovned  by  tmree  separate  classes,  namely; 
the  laborers,  the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords),  consist  of  the  laws  of 
wages,  of  profits,  and  of  rent:  wages  signi^ng  the  remuneration  of 
labor,  profits  the  remuneration  of  capitfd,  and  rent  the  remuneration 
of  land.  Besides  these  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  ci 
wealtib,  the  science  treats  also  the  laws  of  its  exchange ;  that  is,  of  the 
laws  which  determine  how  much  of  one  article  of  wealth  will  be  glTeii 
for  another,  and  which  include  the  laws  of  value  and  price. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  de&tiaXioTi  ^  -^Oc^^s^  ^ncsossts^l^ 
M  ia  necesBary  to  hf  ve  a  clear  idea  ^  NiVMifit  S»  tqkkdS.  >ri  Ta«^»^ 


Wealtb  ii  de&ied  ^  political  ecoDomieU  at  txaeiMngot 
libjects  tehkh  possess  an  exchange  value  i  thatiB,  all  objects  which  i. 
be  obtained  gratuitousl?,  and  for  which  anything  ueeful  or  agrcoibW 
Vould  be  given  in  exchange.    The  word  "  value "  b«  used  in  [   "'    ' 
economy,  means  exchange  value,  oi  purchasing  power,  and  m 
usefblneES.    The  ur  we  breathe  has  a  high  value  in  uae,  but  it       .  _ 
Talue  in  exditaige.    It  is  not  thraetbre  included  among  the  objecU  M 
wealth,  of  which  the  science  treatt,  and  which  consist  solelj  of  tl   ' 
articles  (for  instonee,  corn,  clothes,  money,  diamonds,  land,  &c.)  nhioi 
have  an  eTicbangs  value  or  power  of  purdiasing. 

With  tbese  prelimioaiy  remarks  on  the  nature  and  objects  O- 
polidcsl  Fcoaomy,  I  shall  proceed  to  gire,  in  the  first  place,  a  brigC 
outline  of  the  laws  of  production,  as  thej  are  treated  by  Mr.  Mill  ia 
the  first  book  of  his  great  work.  I  shall  then  eiamine  the  three  lawii 
of  distribution,  and  consider  in  what  way  the  condition  of  the  laborer^ 
capitalists,  and  landlords,  ia  respectively  a^ected  by  the  popnlation 
principle,  throi^li  the  medium  of  these  laws.  Lastly,  I  shall  coniidc^ 
ths  three  laws  of  value  and  price,  and  the  eflect  produced  by  th* 
population  principle,  through  their  instrumentality,  on  the  value  si. 
price  of  the  two  great  claBses  of  commodities,  namely,  raw  lopdual 
whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  and  manufactured  artiolei,  ThU,  ■ 
shown  by  Mr.  Mill,  is  the  natural  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  prt 
duction,  distiibulion,  anu  exchange,  should  be  considered;  for  it  |j 

evident  lliat  wealth  must  be  produced  before  it  is  dietributed  a 

the  producers,  and  distributed  before  it  is  exchanged. 


r.i 


PEODUCTION 

The  regulsiiei  of  pradaciion  are  two;  namely,  labor,  and  the  apfV 
piiate  material  objects. 

Labor  in  the  outward  world  is  always  employed  in  setting  tMo] 
in  motion.  The  only  mode  in  wliicb  man  can  act  upon  matter  ia  1 
moEuig  it ;  the  properties  of  matter,  or  in  other  words,  the 

nature,  perform  the  rest.    The  weaver,  for  example,  moves        

across  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  which  is  thus  formed,  is  held  togel 
by  the  tenadty  of  its  fibres;  the  sower  moves  the  seed  into  the  i 
but  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant  are  entirely  the  : 
of  the  natural  forces,    fimnaa  tabor  may  be  economised  by 
other  motive  powers,  such  as  those  of  the  steam-engine,  or  of  tt 
bouts  of  burden. 

With  regard  to  the  naleria!  alijalt  On  which  labor  is  exercised,  Kl 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  distinction  of  primary  importance,  that  soma  { 
them  are  Uaiiltd  in  q^uantity,  while  others  are,  practically  spealdlU 
laiHniittd.  The  land,  for  example,  in  all  old  countries,  is  EtricH 
limited  in  quantity;  while  the  supply  of  water  in  some  localities,  ag 
of  atmospheric  air  over  the  whtue  globe,  is  practically  tmlimiul 
Ifow  as  iong  as  aay  natural  t^ut  exists  in  unlimited  abnudance^  I 
'   I*  susceptible  o£  aa  arliacul  Taoa'j^Xs.'Wi'!  nasj  -^tlq 


In  tlis  market ;  but  aa  Boon  aa  the  supply  of  it  is  leea  tlian  would  bo 
Dflcd,  if  it  toulit  Le  had  gratuitously,  it  acq,uireB  on  txuliange  value, 
and  a.  rem  can  b«  obtained  for  its  use. 

LaboT  ie  either  employod  directly  upon  the  object  inteniled  to  bs 
produced,  aa  for  example,  the  labor  of  the  baker  or  the  tailor ;  or  n 
direclk/,  la  previouB  operations  destined  to  fauilitiite  its  prodnctioo. 
With  the  exception  of  the  labor  of  the  hunter  tuid  fisher,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  luhnr  to  wliich  the  Teturna  are  immediate. 

One  Tery  important  part  of  the  past  labor  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  present  Uhor  to  Ik  carried  on,  is  emphijed  in  preparing  food 
for  the  laborers  engaged  in  production.  The  remaining  kinds  of  pre- 
paratory or  indirect  iahor  may  be  classified  under  the  EiUowing  five 
heads.  Firstly,  the  labor  of  thote  workmen  who  produce  malaial*, 
as  for  instance  the  miner  and  tlie  flax-grower.  Secondly,  of  thoae 
who  make  the  tooit,  implementa,  and  machinery.  Thirdly,  of  those 
who  protect  mduatry,  such  as  policemen,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  alfo 
the  workmen  who  erect  buildings  for  industrial  purposes.  Fourthly, 
of  those  who  help  to  render  the  produce  acctssibk;  to  which  class  be- 
long carriers,  railway  laborers,  &a.,  and  also  the  large  and  importuit 
body  of  tradesmen  or  dealers.  The  latter  are  often  termed  tiie  dutn- 
buting  class,  and  ore  supplementary  to  the  class  of  producers.  They 
perform  a  valuable  ol&ce  in  the  economy  of  society,  as  there  would 
be  a  great  loss  of  time  and  convenience  if  the  consumers  had  to  deal 
directly  with  the  producers.  When  production  has  increased  beyond 
ft  certain  paint,  a  division  of  the  distributing  ciass  into  wholesale  and 
Tetail  dealers  is  foand  convenient;  the  former  buying  fixim  the  maau- 
fikctoiies  and  supplying  many  retail  shops. 

The  above  are  the  modes  in  which  tabor,  when  employed  tya  txternal 
nature,  is  indirectly  subservient  to  production.  All  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  receive  their  remuneration  &om  the  commodity  whidi  is 
tkltimat«ly  produced;  although  this  remuneration  is  usuidly  paid  in 
advance  hy  the  capitalists.  The  single  exception  is  in  the  cose  of 
that  labor  wtiich  is  employed  in  producing  food  for  the  productive 
workmen ;  as  this  labor  ia  remunerated  from  the  food  Itself  or  fi:om 
the  money  which  it  brings. 

Fifthly ;  the  last  kind  of  indirect  or  preparatory  labor  is  that  which 
is  expended  on  htanan  beings,  in  the  technical  or  industrial  trmuing  of. 
the  conununily.  This  laijw-  alio  has  to  receive  its  remuneration  from 
Ihefutnre  produce.  Many  other  kinds  of  menial  labor,  as  for  instance 
that  of  Uie  snigeon,  the  mechanical  inventor,  and  even  the  speculadvi. 
thinker,  are  often  indirectly  of  service  to  productioti. 

There  is  much  and  very  valuable  labor,  which  has  not  for  iu  olyect 
the  production  of  wealth.  Labor  is  therefore  divided  by  economists 
into  productive  and  unproductive — a  distinction  which  does  not 
imply  any  invidious  comparisons  between  these  two  kinds  of  labor,  as 
has  often  been  erroneously  supposed,  but  whicli  has  beeu  adopted 
merely  with  a  view  to  accurate  cloaaifieation. 

UapToduclivt  labor,  in  the  langn^e  of  political  econoniy,  is  that 
which,  however  important  and  v^uahle  it  may  be,  does  not  aid  in  tbe 
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nroduction  of  material  wialih,  the  Bpeeial  mbiect  of  the  •.  .  _ . ,  . , 
which  consists  in  a.  aervice  rendered,  or  an  immediate  pleasnTe  t 
forded.  Tlie  lahor,  for  example,  of  the  judge,  the  poet,  the  actor,  «. 
the  moiician,  is  unproductive.  Productive  labor  on  the  contrary  t 
that  vhich  odds  Co  the  material  leionrcee  of  a  countrj;  locltwliogaFj 
course  not  onl;  the  labor  of  tlie  workmen  themaelrei,  tnit  aUo  ^^ 
those  who  direct  their  opeiationB. 

The  consuniptioa  of  w^th  ii  in  like  nmnner  divided  into  prodactli«L4 
and  onproductivo.    AUhongh  alt  the  membnra  of  lociet;  ore  not  la^  | 
botere,  yet  all  arc  conBumers,  and  consume  nther  productively  or  IM- 
productively.    The  only  productive  conaumcra  are  the  productrre 
laborers;  vhilst  all  those  who  contrihute  nothing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  production,  are  unproductive  consumers.    It  shonla  be 
obsaned,  moreover,  in  order  to  have  a  full  »iew  of  the  subject,  thUft 
part  of  the  consumption  even  of  the  lahoreTs  thomselvea,  nainelr,  1 
■what  they  consume  on  laxaria,  ia  unproductive.    From  Ihia  it  wUI  br^ 
seen  that  there  is  a  distinction  even  more  importAnt  to  the  wealth  d 
a  community  than  that  between  productive  and  unproductive  Iab<!~ 
d»e  distinction,  namely,  between  the  labor  which  is  destined  fbr  tl 
supply  of  production,  and  that  which  is  occupied  in  supplying  G 
wants  of  unproductive  coosnmers. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  error,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  regret  the  Ii 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce,  whicb,  in  nn  opulent  country,  g 
to  supply  nnprodnctive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  himeDt  that  As 
country  hs.s  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleBtom, 
and  for  all  higher  uses.  The  thin!;8  to  be  refitted  and  to  be  remedied 
arc — -the  prodigious  iaequahiy  with  which  this  surjdus  is  distributed, 
tho  little  worth  of  the  objects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  ■■  So-  _ 
voted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  p—'^' 
no  equivalent  service  in  return." 

Capital,  which  we  next  proceed  to  consider,  is  that  part  of  i 
produce  of  industry  which  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  Jitih  proActk 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  thoroughly  th9  fOneth 
which  capital  performs  in  production,  aa  there  are  many  se  '  ' 
currently  entertained  on  this  point. 

Capital  must  not  be  confoooded  with  miniej.    Tt  ia  nom< 

moua  with  money  than  wealth  i*.    It  ccnsists  of  the  tools.  

tnduatrial  buildings,  mafbiocry,  wages,  &c,  with  which  laboren  mi 
supplied  to  enable  them  to  catty  on  fresh  prodoction.  It  ia  tittt 
portion  of  the  produce  of  pait  labor  which  is  employed  In  tte  mifpmt 
of  present  labor.    Tbe  whole  income  of  a  capilsltst  is  not  ea^I^ 

«iuce  a  part  trf  it  is  consumed  unproductively  by  himself  aad  M^ 

family ;  but  that  part  alone  is  capital  which  he  devotes  to  pradi 
purposes.  The  sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by  their  — ~ 
possessors  forms  tbe  capitaj  of  a  eonntiy. 

Ail  laborers  are  stibiisted  on  capital,  and  without  thia 
pie-requisitc  no  work  could  be  carried  on.    The  capital,  hi 
need  not  be  ftimished  by  a  capitalitt,  hut  the  laborers  may  ii»e 
their  own  fande.  as  in  thecMe<ilttvem4B^ii6MAKtt!vuio,'i!na- 
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ptoprietoT,  or  the  members  of  a  co-operatiTe 
lovintr  foar  fundamcnlal  propoaitiona  respecting  e 
convey  a  cleat  conception  at  its  fijnctioiu  as  an 
JnctioQ : — 

1st.  Indtatrg  >t  Smiitd  bg  eapitai. — Tliie  proposition  is  so  obrioual; 
true,  that  it  ninst  be  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  illstinctlj  understood. 
7here  cannot  possibly  be  more  laborers  in  a  coantr?  (ban  are  supplied 
nith  materials  to  work  upon  and  food  to  eat.  ^d  jet  opmioni  in- 
campatiUe  with  this  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  Irequently  ad~ 
Tanted  by  political  writers,  especially  on  the  continent.  These 
writers  believe  Chat  it  is  in  the  pow^  of  government,  by  prolective 
laws,  to  create  ailditional  industry  without  creating  capital.  But 
though  protectiTs  laws  may  create  a  new  kind  of  industry,  it  is  only 
by  withdrawing  capital  from  an  old  one. 

Government,  however,  has  the  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  creating 
capital.  Thii  it  can  <Ia  by  levying  taxes,  and  using  them  either  in 
production  or  in  paying  oS  debt.  Taxes  are  genemlly  paid,  not  out 
of  what  people  would  have  saved  and  used  as  capital,  but  out  of  what 
they  would  have  spent. 

Every  increase  of  capital  can  give  increased  employment  to  labor, 
and  this  without  any  asal^able  limits.  If  materi^s  and  tbod  can  be 
supplied,  laborers  may  always  be  employed  in  prodncing'  something. 
Tliia  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a  belief  which  is  very  commonly  preva- 
lent, and  which  was  entertained  even  by  some  celebrated  writers,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Malthus  and  M.  de  yismondi;  the  belief  namely, 
tfaat  there  may  be  a  gaural  over-produciim  of  wealth,  and  that  the  un- 
productive mtpenditure  of  tho  rich  i»  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
the  poor.  This  view,  however,  can  readily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Whatever  part  of  their  incomes  ths  rich  do  not  spend  unproductivdy, 
thoy  merely  tranafer  in  the  shape  of  additional  wages  to  the  produc- 
tive laborers.  The  hitter  may  either  increase  their  consomption,  in 
which  case  the  capital  will  ba  turned  to  the  production  of  luxuries 
for  them;  or  they  may  increase  their  numbers,  in  which  case  the 
capital  will  be  employed  in  prodncing  additional  necessaries.  It  is 
never,  therefore,  fritm  a  want  of  cormmeri  that  production  is  limited, 
but  solely  from  want  of  producers,  or  of  capital  to  support  them. 

2nd.  All  capital  is  the  raiill  of  toeing. — It  is  the  part  of  the  produce 
which  is  not  expended  in  immediale  indulgence,  hut  is  set  aaide  &x 
the  purposes  of  productioo.  The  iminense  capital  of  a  country  like 
England,  bas  been  gcadnaJly  accumulaltd  by  successive  generations  of 
capitalists,  constantly  making  larger  aud  larger  additions  to  their 
savings. 

Srd.  Although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  aUci^iialu  jiavrlJie- 
kaa  consumed. — The  word  "saved  "  implies  only  that  It  is  not  consumed 
by  the  person  who  saves  it.  The  capital  which  is  saved  by  its  owner, 
IS  consumed  by  the  productive  laborers.  Uoney  or  goods  which  are 
not  employed  at  all,  but  are  laid  by  for  future  use,  are  said  lo  be 
luardid. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  on  inveterate  popular  i 
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man  vho  eaves  ii  ofton  regarded  in  the  utme  light  as  one  wlio _^ 

while  the  epoadthrift,  vha  iBvishei  his  fortune  in  unproductive  in- 
dulgeuces,  is  popularlj  viewed  with  favor,  and  i9  thought  to  give 
eDcouragement  to  trade.  But  the  funds  whieh  arc  caved  and  invested 
are  not  less  really  consumed;  the  only  difliirence  is,  Chat  they  are 
consumed  by  productive  laborers,  and  therefore  go  to  increaae  U» 
(esourcea  of  the  country,  whereas  the  income  of  the  spendlhrifD 
is  consumed  by  hinieoli;  and  without  yielding  aoy  return.  Saving,  in 
■boTt,  enriches,  wbiie  epeodiog  impoverishes  the  community  aa  well 
■a  the  individooL 

We  see,  therefore,  that  everything  which  is  produced 
There  are  many  common  expressions,  such  as  "  the  ancient  wealth 
a  country,"  "the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,"  &e.,  which  tend 
disguise  this  truth,  But,  in  reality,  the  Rrnater  part  of  the  pn 
wealth  of  England  liaa  been  produced  within  the  last  year;  and 
little  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  laud,  the  buildings,  and  o1 
durable  kinds  of  wealth,  wat  in  existence  ten  years  ago.  CopU 
like  population,  is  not  kept  up  by  preiervation,  but  by  coustaat 

This  fact  servci  to  explain  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
in  general  recover  from  war  expenses,  or  from  devastation  hj  hoal 
armies,  earthquakes,  &c.  If  the  country  be  not  depopulated,  in  I. 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  amount  of  capital  will  probably  be 
large  as  before,  although,  during  the  mtervat,  great  privationa 
be  experienced  by  the  inhabitoats. 

4th.  A  demand /or  eommodiliea  is  nof  a  demand /ur  labor. — The 
who  employs  labor  is  the  capitalist  who  advances  the  wages 
laborers,  and  not  the  consumer  who  buys  the  ready-mnde  i 
The  latter  does  not  ic  the  slightest  degree  give  employment 
labor;  he  merely  helps  to  direct  labor  int«  a  certain  channd, 
demanding  a  particular  commodity. 

This  propoEition  is  perhaps  less  generally  nnderslood  than  any 
the  others.  There  U  no  belief  more  common  than  that  a  person  w1  . 
buys  an  article  employs  labor,  and  benefits  the  working  classes,  ia 
the  same  way  as  the  capitalist  who  pays  them  wages.  This,  howenr, 
is  a  radical  and  dangerous  fallacy.  The  purchaser,  who  bi^a  and 
consumes  a  commodity,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  iocraase  tbi 
demand  for  labor,  or  help  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  working  cla 
it  is  solely  by  what  he  does  not  consume,  but  saves  and  employs  ^ 
ductively,  that  he  influences  wages.  A  person  docs  good  to  laboi 
not  by  what  he  consumes  on  himself,  but  solely  by  what  he  does 
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Individual  producara  do  indeed  lose  or  gain  by  fluctuation*  il 

denland  for  their  commodities,  but  this  merely  shows  whether  or  not 
they  have  produced  the  proper  articles  to  suit  the  wonts  of  othrat. 
When  a  thing  is  bought  or  sold,  all  that  really  happens  is  the  excha^ 

of  one  kind  of  wealth  for  another,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  ct '  — 

The  real  lamuneration  of  Labor  and  capital  com 

II  tofta  articLein  £'re^miKV\iiQt  iuft,«s&wA.ii^Ua&  a 
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gibtained  in  exchange  for  it.  This  trath,  namely,  that  production,  not 
exchange,  is  the  real  remuneration  of  labor  and  capital,  is  funda* 
mental,  and  demonstrates  many  common  fallacies. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  often  said  that  the  income-tax  does  not 
fall  upon  the  rich,  but  rather  upon  the  poor;  for  the  rich  woidd  have 
spent  its  amount  on  commodities,  and  would  thus  have  given  employ* 
nient  to  labor.  But  in  so  far  as  the  tax  is  paid  out  of  what  they 
would  themselves  have  consumed,  it  HbUb  upon  them,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  poor.  Whosoever  is  compelled  by  a  tax  to  reduce  his  ej> 
penditure  is  the  person  upon  whom  it  really  &lls ;  for  this  is  the  un- 
failing test  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Taxes,  moreover,  unless 
when  very  heavy,  are  usually  paid  out  of  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  spent  improductively,  and  not  out  of  capital;  so  tfiat  an 
income-tax  probably  benefits  rather  than  injures  the  working  classes, 
by  being  partly  employed  in  the  purchase  of  labor  by  the  government. 

Thus  fisr  of  the  fundamental  propositions  respecting  capital.  Let 
«8  next  consider  the  distinction  between  what  is  termed  circulating^ 
and  fixed  capitaL 

Circulating  capital  is  that  which  is  consumed  by  a  single  use,  and 
which  needs  to  be  perpetually  replaced  with  a  profit  by  each  sale  of 
the  finished  goods.  The  wages,  materials,  &c.,  are  of  this  description. 
Fixed  capital,  again,  is  that  which  is  sunk  in  machinery,  tools,  im- 
provements in  land,  or  other  durable  works,  and  whose  renewal  i« 
spread  over  a  corresponding  space  of  time. 

The  efiect  which  is  exercised,  on  the  gross  or  aggregate  produce  of 
a  country,  b^  circulating  and  by  fixed  capital,  is  very  different.  Cir- 
culating capital  must  be  renewed  with  an  increase  or  profit  by  a  single 
use;  whereas  fixed  capital  is  replaced  with  a  profit  only  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  after  several  uses  of  the  more  durable  instrument. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  increase  of  fixed  capital,  which 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, prejudicial  to  the  laborers.  But  in  reality  it  rarely  happens 
that  fixed  capital,  upon  the  whole  and  taking  all  the  departments  of 
industry  together,  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  circulating.  Costly 
machinery,  permanent  improvements  in  land,  railways,  &c.,  are  gene- 
rally made  from  the  annual  increa^  of  capital,  and  not  from  ^mda 
which  are  already  engaged  in  productive  operations.  Unless  therefore 
they  be  introduced  very  suddenly,  and  to  an  imusual  extent,  they  do 
not,  even  temporarily,  diminish  the  wage-fund,  or  ii:jure  the  working 
class  in  the  aggregate ;  although  in  the  particular  departments  in 
which  the  improvements  are  introduced,  tht,*y  undoubtedly  often  throw 
laborers  out  of  work,  and  occasion  much  distress,  which  it  should  be 
the  object  of  government  to  alleviate  by  every  means  in  theii^  power. 
*^  Since  improvements  which  do  not  diminish  employment  on  the 
whole,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  almost  always  throw  some  particular  class  of 
laborers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  object  of  the 
legislator's  care  than  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed  to 
the  gains  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity." 

There  are  two  other  con8idei«itioik&,  -^iVaOa.  ^wi  ^^  Siofe  >i^:\sas&«k 
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tendeney  of  mncMnety  mnd  other  improve 
laborers,  na  well  ai  Bocietj  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  these  im- 
proTcmeiit^  ^(^nerally  locreaBe  the  profits  of  capital  and  lower  th* 
price  of  coDHnoilUies,  and  in  both  of  these  ways  additional  £icilitie( 
&a  saTing  are  affcmled.  Secondly,  there  are  asaigtmble  hmiis  to  til* 
Increase  of  capital,  owing  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  soil ; 
all  impro'ementsinthe  arts  of  production  tend  to  throw  these  " 
flirther  off,  and  to  make  room  for  fuitber  aavitigs  and  fttr  a, 
gEOBS  produce  tbaa  could  otherwise  hare  existed  in  the  conntTf . 

We  hare  now  completed  the  inquiry  into  tie  Ttqtatita  of  proditciBmi- 
wMch  consiet,  as  has  been  seen,  of  labor,  capital,  sod  material  ot^eeti. 
Labor  and  material  objects  are  the  primary  reguisitei ;  but  caiotal, 
which  is  thu  produce  of  labor,  requires  also  to  be  aeparately  ipeofled. 
We  next  come  to  the  leconc/ itreat  question  in  the  sdenoe  of  wealth, 
namely,  On  what  does  tiie  productiveness  of  these  three  agraitg  de- 
pend? What  ace  the  causes  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  amount  of 
wealth  jiosECBBed  by  nations,  whose  population  and  extent  of  torritoiy 
Some  of  these  causes  are  readily  discernible 
10  obvious,  but  require  a  closer  examination. 
'O   obiious   causes  of  superior   product! veneM' 

I,  what  are  called  nonira/  advaiaaga,  such  i 

fertile  soil,  a  fkvorable  climate,  an  sibnndant  supply  of  minerals, 
also  the  faeiUties  of  carriage  aObrded  by  a  good  sea-board  oi 
navigable  rivers.  Secondly,  the  /[tergy  of  tahor  amntig  the  inbabitantit 
meaning  thereby  not  merely  occasional  efforts,  hut  a  steady  and 
pvseverlng  application.  Thirdly,  the  sldil  and  kaoaledge  possessed 
by  the  workmen  themselves  and  by  those  who  direct  thi^  operatioiw. 
Under  this  head  comes  also  the  state  of  machinery,  of  n^dcultiire, 
and  the  other  arts  of  production.  FourthJy,  the  ntoral  qaalitiei  el 
the  laborers,  such  as  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  trustwonhineM. 
Great  disadvantages  in  these  respects  are  attendant  on  &IB  present 
lystam  of  lured  labor  (a  system  ^ich,  Mr.  Mill  observes,  is  "ahnoM 
peculiar  to  Great  Britun,"  as  the  ganaral  condition  of  tlie  laboring 
olasEoi);  and  much  loss  ii  snstained,  and  time  and  trouble  wastf'  ~~" 
watching  that  work  is  properly  perfocmed,  where  the  workmen 
no  personal  interest  in  the  BucCPBS  of  the  business.  Fifthly,  »si 
of  person  and  property ;  which  includes  protection  against,  u  weli 
protection  4y,  the  govenmient,  and  is  of  first-rate  impottanee 
prodoctiveness  of  industry.  In  many  Asiatic  countries,  the  gnvem- 
monti,  which  aro  little  else  than  organised  systems  of  cobbety,  bnc 
by  their  arbitrary  exactions,  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  inhabitanta, 
and  prevented  any  marked  industrial  progress.  Sixthly,  just  and 
enlightened  lodal  iaaliluliom.  With  regard  to  the  general  action  it 
social  institutions  on  the  productiveness  of  labor,  it  may  be  obsemd, 
that  they  are  beneflciai  in  proportion  as  Uiey  hold  the  balance  joatly 
between  man  and  man,  and  favor  no  one  class  at  the  expense  it 
others;  and  in  proportion  as  they  give  a  free  scope  to  induatry, 
tecoie  to  it  as  lar  as  possible  an  eitnitable  rewud,  giving 
tbote  who  have  by  their  services  dQnamoB^.\o4e»c■[1e\^.. 
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Another  Tezy  important  cause  of  superior  pioductire  power,  oon- 
lists  in  the  combination  of  laboTy  or  cthoperation :  and  as  this  cause  is 
not  so  ohYious,  nor  so  generally  understood  as  the  others,  it  deserves 
a  fuller  consideration.  One  department  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
division  of  labor,  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  political  economists,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  not  less  important.  A  more  fundament^ 
principle,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  ably  pointed  out,  lies  beneath  that  of 
the  division  of  labor,  and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation  is  divided  by  liCr.  Wakefield  into  two  Mnds,  namely  "^ 
simple  and  complex  co-ox>eration.    In  the  first,  people  work  together 
in  Uie  9(m€  employment,  as,  for  example,  in  reaping  or  sowing;  in  the  ^ 
other  they  co-ox>erate  in  different  employments;  for  those  who  are  en-  ^ 
gaged  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  do  really,  though  in  gene- 
ral unconsciously,  act  in  co-operation  with  each  other. 

The  importance  to  production  of  the  separation  of  employvMnU—^ghb 
body  of  men  producing  food,  another  clothes,  a  third  tools,  &c. — ^is 
more  fundamental  than  is  usually  supposed.  Many  commodities 
would  not  merely  be  produced  in  smaller  quantities,  but  would  not  be 
produced  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  ppwer  of  exchanging  them  for 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  a  country  will  rarely  have  a  productive 
agriculture,  unless  there  be  also  a  large  town  population,  or  a  laige 
export  trade  to  supply  a  town  x>opulation  elsewhere.  On  this  princi- 
ple is  based  the  Wakefield  system  of  Colonization,  a  great  practical 
improvement  which  has  been  largely  adopted.  According  to  this 
system,  government  sets  a  price  upon  the  unoccupied  lands,  suflicient 
to  prevent  too  many  from  betaking  themselves  to  agriculture ;  and 
tibus  a  town  as  well  as  a  country  population  grows  up,  which  is  much 
more  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

But  even  after  the  primary  separation  of  employments  has  become 
general  in  a  country,  there  are  reasons,  equally  real  though  less 
urgent,  for  a  further  division  of  labor;  and  thus  many  occupations, 
such  as  pin-making,  card-making,  &c.,  have  been  sub-divided  into  a 
large  number  of  different  processes,  each  of  which  is  x>erformed  by  a 
separate  class  of  workmen.  The  advantages  of  this  division  of  labor 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  increased  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  smaller  waste  of  materials  in  learning  the  business.  Secondly, 
the  saving  of  time  in  passing  firom  one  occupation  to  another.  Too 
much  stress  was  however  laid  on  this  point  by  Adam  Smith ;  for  one 
kind  <^  labor  acts  rather  as  a  rest  and  relief  fh>m  another.  Thirdly^ 
the  greater  probability  of  inventions  being  made,  firom  the  thorough 
Jmowledge  of  the  business  acquired  by  tiie  workmen.  Fourthly,  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labor,  by  classifying  the  work-people 
according  to  their  capacities.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
advantage  of  the  c&vision  of  labor,  next  to  the  increased  dexterity  of 
the  workmen. 

The  degree  to  which  the  division  of  labor  may  be  carried  is  limited^ 
In  the  first  place,  by  the  extent  of  the  market;  which  may  be  nar- 
rowed either  by  too  small,  too  scattered  and  d\»<axA»,«t\w^^'y5«f^ 
popvlAtioD,   Hence  railways,  water-CKmaig^s  wti'^.  oJOckftx  \as5WsA  ^^sr^j- 
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*i^»ncii  by  widening  the  market,  exercise  a  powerfol  inflnence  cm  ft, 
produc(ivi?ne39  of  labur.  Another  cause  which  limita  the  division  H 
labor,  is  tlve  kind  of  occupation.  In  agriculture,  for  cxaniple,  it 
not  ba  introduced  to  at  all  the  same  extent  as  in  manufactures,  si 
the  same  porson  cannot  always  be  engaged  in  sowing  or  reaping. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  co-opemtion,  is  the  enquiry  as  to 
compaiatiTe  sdrontnges  of  prodnction  dd  t\e  huge,  and  produc 
on  the  smalt  scale.  Production  on  the  lorKt^  scale,  b;  means  of  er 
sWe  manufactories,  or  shops,  has  several  ii.dvsiitages  in  r^ard  t 
productiveness  of  labor :  for  in  ardor  to  make  labor  most  prodnctin 
It  is  often  necessary  that  many  workmen  should  cumliina.  The  div^ 
slon  of  labor,  also,  can  be  carried  ftirtber  in  large  establishments,  ai 
tliere  is  a  saving  in  the  business  of  superintendence.  Moreover,  whs 
costly  machinery  is  employed,  tlie  goods  pcciduced  muEt  be  sulBciei 
to  come  up  to  the  fu!!  Duwers  of  the  machine,  in  order  to  yield  tL 
maximum  of  profit:  and  this  is  another  principal  reason,  whicb  giva 
rise  tu  tarj^e  manufactories. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.    But  there  is  one  sure  and  simple 
of  ascertaining  whether  production  on  the  large  or  small  scale  is    .. 
economical;  namely,  the  power  of  vnder-aelling.    If  the  large  prodtM 
or  tradesman  can  sell  liis  goods  at  a  loircr  price  than  the  small, it  iaM 
certain  sign  of  supurior  productiveness  of  labor;  and  i1   '    ' 
^uence  of  this  superiority,  that  large  esiablishuients  ai 
introduced  into  so  many  deparlmenta  of  industry,  and  driving  tl 
breaker  rivals  from  the  market.    Although,  in  an  i.'couomlcal  point  d 
view,  this  is  raaniliatly  a  gain  to  society,  yet  it  is  in  some  deg" 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  independence  on  tlie  part  of  the  si 
producer  or  dealer,  who  sinks  from  the  position  of  a  master,  into  tl 
of  a  hired  laborer. 

Production  on  the  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  form&Uf 
of  ^int-ifocit  companies,  the  members  of  which  unite  their  capital 
It  is  in  this  way  Ihat  railways,  banks,  insurance  companies,  £cL  » 
carried  on.    The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  j<^ 
stock  management,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.    On  II 
one  hand,  there  is  a  want  of  that  zealous  interest  in  the  Bnccea*  ^ 
the  undertaking,  which  characterises  the  capitalist  who  monaj 
own  alTairs ;  and  there  is  also  a  disregard  of  small  gains  and  si 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  considered,  that  the  manager  hired 
at  a  good  salary  by  a  company,  haa  often  a  better  knowledge  of  tlw 
business,  and  superior  intelligeBce;  and  moreover,  it  is  possible,  bf 
giving  liim  a  sharu  in  the  proSts,  to  awaken  his  personal  interest  & 
the  success  of  the  concern. 

From  these  reasons,  together  with  the  great  coavei 
■  union  of  capitals,  joint-stock  companies  have  increased,  and  ■! 
lilkely  to  increase  much  further.  Indeed  it  may  be  conSdeDtljr  ~ 
peeled,  that  associations  oi  capital  and  of  industry  among  lAt  laba 
lieeuelEa,  are  destined  hereafter  to  supersede,  to  a  very  great  Aeg 
tbe  present  system  of  liited  labot — a.  i^sfwu  w'tic'ii  vi  ia  i 
Kfpccte  so  desIrucliTe  to  the  interest  oii.\ie"BQi'toQi'i\»asft*. 


rbe  poisibiUCf  of  substituting  production  on  tbe  l&rge  for  produc- 
tioD  on  tlie  email  sosIe,  depends  In  tlie  first  place  on  the  extent  of  tha 
market.  It  i»  avored  also  by  a.  rapidly  pcogressiTe  state  of  capital, 
by  a  high  degree  of  industrial  security  and  enterprise,  and  by  the 
existence  of  large  capitals  in  tbe  banda  of  a  Tsw  individuals;  all  ot 
wMcli  circumstances  are  to  be  found  especially  in  England,  and  lienca 
the  rapid  increase  of  large  establishments,  which  iias  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  tbis  country. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  large  syatem  of  production  in  the 
case  of  numufiKturea  is  undoubted,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  made 
out  in  agriculluTt,  in  which,  as  we  bave  seeu,  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tion and  of  the  division  of  labor  are  for  less  available.  Much  differ' 
ence  of  opinion  exists  on  the  question,  whetber  the  large  forms,  rented 
by  capitalist  farmers,  and  cultivated  by  hired  laborers,  which  consti- 
tute the  general  agricultural  system  of  this  country ;  or  tbe  small 
independent  properties,  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  peasants  them- 
selvea,  which  prevailin  many  parts  of  the  continent,  are  most  favorable 
to  the  productiveness  of  agricoltural  labor.  The  majority  of  Englisli 
writers  have  ^ven  the  preference  to  the  former  system;  but  the 
testimony  of  continental  writers,  who  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  on  the  subject^  is  generally  in  favor  of  the  peasant 
proprietors. 

Mr.  Mill,  who  enters  xery  fully  into  this  question  both  in  his  first 
and  second  book,  and  examines  the  influence  of  the  peasant  proprietary 
system  not  only  on  tbe  production  of  wealth,  but  also  on  its  diatribuiion, 
and  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  laboring  classes, 
arrives  at  the  following  condusiona : — "  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  direct  operation  and  indirect  influences  of  peasant  properties," 
he  says,  "I  conceive  it  to  be  established,' that  there  is  nc  necessary 
connexion  between  tbia  form  of  landed  property  and  an  Imperfect 
state  of  tbe  arts  of  production ;  that  it  is  favorable  in  quite  as  many 
reapecti  as  it  is  unfavorable,  to  tbe  most  efiective  use  of  the  poweri 
of  the  soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of  agricultural  economy  has 
BO  beneficial  an  elTect  on  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  frugality,  and 
prudence  of  the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  dis- 
courage an  improvident  increase  of  their  numbers;  and  that  no 
existing  state,  tberefore,  is  on  the  whole  so  favorable,  both  to  their 
moral  and  their  physical  welfare.  Compared  with  the  English 
system  of  cultivation  by  hired  labor,  it  must  he  regarded  as  highly 
beneGcial  to  the  laboring  class."  Mr.  Mill  accordingly  recommends 
that  the  present  system  of  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireland,  abould  be  gradually  superceded  by  that  of 
peasant  properties,  and  the  joiot  ownership  of  the  soil  by  association* 
of  laborers. 

Having  examined  the  requisites  of  production,  and  the  conditions 

on  which  their  productiveness  depends,  we  come  now  to  the  third 

great  question  in  thetheory  of  production,  namely,  AVhat  are  its  limits? 

Production  is  not  a  fixed  but  an  increasing  thing.    Two  causes 

promote  its  increase)  the  tleaire  to  grow  richer,  and  the  growth  of 
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hy  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CommonBontlie  state  of  ftgrionltm^  < 
In  1831,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  a  uote  to  the  Wealth  of  Nationi, 
"  that  the  produce  obtained  from  the  lands  under  cuItiTatioa  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  estimated  in  wheat,  Virisd  from  thirty-six  and  forty, 
to  eight  aod  nine  buahela  au  acie.  Tlie  required  Buppliea  of  food 
could  not  be  obtained  without  cultivating  these  inferior  landa ;  and  it 

'.   is  this  neceasitj  of  resorting  to  soils  of  a  diminished  degree  of  fertility 
that  is  the  real  pause  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  corn,  and     i 
LQier  raw  products,  in  highly  populous  countries."    Tlte  only  poi-     , 
■iblci  means  of  permanently  raising  wages,  and  lowering  the  price  q(    , 
food,  ia  to  restrain  the  increase  uf  popiSatioD,  so  aa  not  to  be  coia> 

.-  pelled  to  cultivate  land  of  so  poor  a  quality.  As  will  be  shown  Ie 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  value  and  prite,  food  cannot  be  cheap,  noi 
labor  dear,  unless  the  margat  of  cultivatioa  conBwt  of  highly  producUra 
■oils ;  for  it  is  upon  the  fertility  of  tlie  worst  soils  under  cultivatiar 
that  the  price  of  food,  aa  well  as  the  remuneration  of  agricultin 
labor  and  capital,  really  depend.  The  g»eat  practical  doctrine  of  n 
litical  economy  therefore— the  doctrine  wliich  is  incomparably  S 
most  important  precept  derived  from  Uiie,  or  indeed  from  any  o'* 
■oience — is  that  population  ^utald  b&  restrained,  so  OS  t«  remore 
pressure  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.    This  is  the  most  ■ 

sential  of  all  the  conditions  of  tinman  happiness,  for  it  is  th 

only  cure  of  Poverty.     If  population  were  siifflciently  i  ^    ^ 

poverty  could  be  removed,  with  scientiflc  certainty,  in  the  f  pace  of  a 
single  generation;  and  indeed,  if  a  vigoroufl  effort  were  made  by  ths 
government  to  relieve  the  labor  market  and  remove  the  pressure  oa 
the  soil,  by  a  sudden  and  very  extensive  measure  of  Colonization,  w 
Mr.  Mill  strongly  advises ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  reproductive  n- 
atraint  were  consclentionaly  practised  by  all  classes,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ova-crowded  state  from  being  re-induced,  and  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation sgain  depressed;  In  a  few  years  every  member  of  society 
■would  be  easily  able  to  cam  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

This  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  political  economy,  the  science  of 
vealtl),  upon  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty.  I  would  ask,  whether* 
government  which,  like  our  own,  continues  year  after  year  to  ignore 
this  great  doctrine;  which  refuses  even  to  allude  to  the  populatitn 
principle,  much  less  to  adopt  any  adequate  measure  for  the  rdief  rf 
the  labor-market,  as  advised  by  the  most  eminent  economiilll  I 
whether  such  a  government  can  be  considered  as  doing  its  duty  tclM  | 
people?  If  statesmen  and  other  public  men  are  not  yet  eatiBlleM| 
the  truth  of  the  economical  doctrine,  why  do  tliey  not  attempt  to  m^ 
prove  it,  or  make  known  their  objections?  Why  do  they  not,  attw  1 
veiy  least,  speak  of  the  subject  in  s  straightforward  and  genniH 
manner,  so  that  the  people  may  clearly  understand  what  Kosoat 
declares  to  he  the  true  cause  and  cure  of  low  wages?  Is  it  joitto 
political  economy,  nay,  is  it  just  to  the  poor,  and  to  mankind  at  lana, 
to  ignon  principles  of  such  unparalleled  importance;  to  pau  them  nT> 
"nor,  "as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "aa  it  they  could  be  refuted,  hut  as  if  they  dM 
Hexiati"    Isnotlhis  a  holVw  tii^nj'flVCtt'Cmawitili  oiwriBi  ll 
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porertj?  Surely,  of  all  modes  of  dealing  with  scientific  doctrines, 
title  most  imjustifiable,  the  most  unworthy  of  any  earnest  and  truth- 
«eeking  man,  is  to  ignore  them.  To  ignore  the  law  of  population  is 
Zn  reality  to  abandon  the  consideration  of  the  chief  social  questions 
mltogether 

We  see  therefore  that  the  Increase  of  Production  is  limited  in  old 
^tcountries  by  one  or  other  of  two  causes;  either  by  a  deficiency  of 
fertile  land,  or  of  capital.  *The  former  is  the  true  limit  to  production 
in  the  more  advanced  countries  of  the  old  world;  whilst  a  deficiency  ( 
«f  capital,  arising  from  the  want  of  the  efiective  desire  to  save,  is 
another  cause  which  acts  as  a  powerful  check  to  production,  among 
Harbarous  and  semi-cirilized  nations. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  Production  of  wealth,  let  us 
next  direct  our  attention  to  its  Distribution.  The  laws  of  distribution 
present  in  one  respect  an  important  and  well-marked  difierence  from 
those  of  production.  While  the  latter,  consisting  as  they  do  of  the 
properties  of  human  nature  and  of  material  objects,  are  of  a  fixed 
and  immovable  character,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  man,  the  former 
are  essentially  dependent  on  human  institutions,  and  both  may, 
and  do,  vary  greatly  in  difierent  countries,  and  at  difierent 
times.  "  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  production  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "partake  of  the  character  of  physical  truths.  There  is 
nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  mankind  produce, 
must  be  produced  in  the  modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  imposed  by 
the  constitution  of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  structure.  .  .  It  is  not  so  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely. 
The  things  once  there,  mankind,  collectively  or  individually,  can  do 
with  them  as  they  like.  .  The  distribution  of  wealth  therefore 
depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society.  The  rules  by  which  it 
is  determined  are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  i>ortion 
of  the  community  make  them,  and  are  very  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries;  and  might  be  still  more  difierent  if  mankind  so  chose." 
From  these  remarks  we  can  see  the  error  of  those  socialist  writers 
who  assert  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  applicable  only  to  a 
society  founded  On  private  property  and  competition,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  a  transitory  nature.  The  laws  of  distribution  are  doubt- 
less applicable  only  to  such  a  state  of  society,  but  those  of  production, 
including  the  laws  of  fecimdity  and  agricultural  industry,  are  quite 
andependent  of  the  social  institutions.  Moreover,  when  once  the  laws 
which  regulate  distribution  in  a  society  constituted  like  our  own  are 
well  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  what  principles  it  will  be  regu- 
lated in  any  other  form  of  society,  actual  or  possible.  "  Whoever,** 
says  Mr.  Mill,  *<  is  thoroagh?.y  master  of  the  laws  which,  under  free 
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zompetitloii,  tletermme  the  rent,  profits,  and  wuge^  reoowod  bf  ]•. 
lords,  capitalists,  and  laborers,  in  a,  state  of  eociety  Id  whicli  the  tl: 
cUsses  ace  cotupletely  aepnmte,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deteitmn 
the  very  difiecent  laws  vliich  icgnlata  the  distribution  of  the  prodnCL 
among  the  cloEses  interested  in  it,"  under  other  industriikl  eygtenu.  J 

Wheio  the  institution  of  private  pr^ierty  prevail*  (m  it  does  in 
existing  societies)  the  whole  produce  it  divided,  io  the  first  iastai. 
among  tliose  claaies  who  own  the  rcquiHiteB  («r  raoducing  wealth,  a, 
whose  oonsent  it  tberefiu'e  neceisajy  to  production.  The  requu' 
fur  the  pcodtictkin  of  weoltij,  u  we  have  alreoily  seen,  are  three,  la  . . 
ca]utal,  and  loaleiia]  objeota,;  Ihe  lost  of  whith  may,  for  practit^  pw- 
poses,  be  represented  by  the  term  ^oni^  understanding  by  this  term  both 
the  soil  and  tlie  minentla  contained  in  it.  It  is  among  the  classes  who 
own  these  three  requisites — namely,  tlie  pToducliiit  laborers,  the 
a^italista,  and  the  landlords — that  the  whole  produce  is  shared.  "N 
otiier  person  or  class  obt^ns  anything,"  says  JMr.  Mill,  "except  1) 
concession  from  tliem.  The  remainder  of  the  commimity  is,  in  fU 
supported  at  tlielf  expense,  giving,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consistinB  d 
unproductive  services.  These  three  claases,  therefore,  are 
in  political  economy  as  making  up  the  whole  couimunity." 

In  Great  Britain,  tlie  laborers,  capitalists,  aud  landlords,  farm,  U- 
general  rule,  three  separale  classes,  whose  iot^reBts  are  in  many  ■ 
spects  opposed  t«  one  uiother.    It  must  nut  be  supposed,  howerf 
that  this  system,  which  is  attended  with  bd  many  disadvantages  to  u. 
laboring  class,  is  necessary,  or  even  generally  prevalent.     "The  faot 
is  so  mueh  otherwise,"  says  Mr.  Iilill,  "that  there  are  only  one  or 
two  oommunitiea  in  which  the  complete  separation  of  lliese  classes  ia 
the  general  rule.    England  and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Belgium  is^^ 
Holland,  are  almost  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  vheie  the  lM|BI 
coital,  and  labor  ei^ployed  ip  agrieuliurt,  are  generally  the  propt^HI 
of  separate  owners.    The  ordinary  oaso  is,  tliat  the  same  persoa  0>^H 
either  two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  tluae."    Thus,  in  the  case  of  qF 
slave-owner  or  the  peasant  proprietor,  all  tba  tliroe  requisites  of  pt7'' 
duclloaare  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual;  while  io  that  of  dM 
metayer,  the  Irish  cottier,  or  the  Hindoo  ryot,  they  belong  to  two  dif- 
ferent persons.    Tlie  peasant  proprietor  is  himself  the  owner,  and  not 
merely  the  tenant,  of  the  land,  which  he  oultivates  with  his  own  lahor 
and  capital.    The  systeni  of  peasant  proprietors  prevails  ver;  « 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  American  utiiuii,  and  on  thi 
of  Europe.    It  is  the  commonest  kind  of  louil  tcuuro  in    ._. 
states,  and  one  of  the  commonest  in  Erauce,  Switzerland,  i 

Sweden,  Denmark,  and  in  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgi; 

Frando,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  ia  estimated  at  about  i 
millions,  while  ia  England  (Cram  the  exCravagunt  increase  in  tl 
a£  estates,  in  consequence  oi  the  law  of  entml,  the  law  and  Tu... 
f£  primagemturc.  mid  the  expenses  attendant  un  the  traiisfiu*  tit  M 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  title,  &c.},  it  ia  onlj'  all 
&arty  thnusand.  Under  tlie  mctayor  system,  wliiuli  prevaiuin  aj 
par^a  of  Italj-,  3:'iedmoiit,  &«.,  ttte  WuXVw^  dwoa  v^  UaA.  •   ' 
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capital,  while  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor;  and  the  produce  is  shared 
between  these  two  parties,  each  usually  receiving  one-half.  In  the 
case  of  the  Irish  cottier,  the  Hindoo  ryot,  and  in  Asiatic  countries 
generally,  the  land  belongs  to  the  landlord  (whether  he  be  a  private 
individual  or  the  government)  and  the  labor  and  scanty  capital  are 
the  property  of  the  cultivator. 

In  mamifacturing  industry,  there  are  never  more  than  two  classes 
who  share  the  inroduce;  namely,  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists. 
These  classes,  although  usually  separate  in  this  and  other  countries, 
at  least  in  the  larger  kinds  of  industrial  undertakings,  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  so.  Indeed  Mr.  Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  confidently 
anticipates  that  the  present  system  of  employers  and  employed  will 
ultimately  be  superseded  to  a  very  great  extent  by  that  oi  oisociations 
of  labor  and  capital,  either  among  the  capitalists  and  the  work-people^ 
or  among  the  work-people  themselves,  la  his  chapter  oa  the  Probable 
Future  of  the  Laboring  Classes  he  says: — << Unless  the  military 
despotism  now  triumphwnt  on  the  Continent  should  succeed  in  its 
nefarious  attempts  to  throw  back  the  human  mind,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  status  of  hired  laborers  will  gradually  tend  to  confine 
itself  to  the  descripticm  of  work-people  whose  low  moral  qualities 
render  them  unfit  for  anything  more  independent;  and  that  the 
relation  of  masters  and  work-people  will  be  gradually  superseded  by 
partnerskw  in  one  of  two  forms ;  temporarily  and  in  some  oases,  asso- 
ciation of  the  laborers  with  the  capitalist;  in  other  cases,  and  finally 
in  all,  association  of  laborers  among  themselves."  After  showing 
both  by  general  reasonii^  and  by  the  experience  of  the  numerous 
associations  of  working  men  formed  in  l^ance  after  the  BevolutioB 
of  1848,  the  manner  in  which  the  industrial  system  might  be  changed^ 
not  by  any  dishonest  spoliation  of  the  existing  capitalists,  but  by 
fair  competition  with  them,  he  says,  "I  agree  tl]^n  with  the  Socialist 
writers  in  their  conception  of  the  form  which  industrial  operations 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  improvement;  and  I  entirely  share 
their  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing  this  transformation, 
iud  that  it  should  by  all  just  and  effectual  means  be  aided  and 
encouraged."  Similar  views  were  expressed  in  a  paper  '*0n  llie 
Political  Economy  of  Strikes "  by  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  noble  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science^ 
at  Bradford;  in  which  paper  Mr.  Fawcett,  after  deprecating  the 
remarks  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Brougham  on  the 
subject  of  strikes,  showed  in  the  most  philosophical  manner  in  what 
cases  strikes  are  Ukely  to  succeed,  and  in  what  cases  to  fail;  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  their  increasing  prevalence  arises  from  the 
growing  intelligence  and  power  of  combination  among  the  working 
classes,  and  from  the  defects  of  an  industrial  system,  which  places 
employers  and  employed  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  seller^  witii 
opposite  pecuniary  interests;  and  that  the  true  remedy  for  strikes  ii 
the  admission  of  the  laborers,  by  their  employers,  to  a  share  iu  tbA 
profits  of  the  business.  In  like  maimet  ^Vi  Sqasi^^'^Sj^  "^uss^s^kssv^siid^ 
Jn  Mn  address  delivered  at  the  same  ixi^\.Vxi^  «i^%^HiS^TKS(93^*^^ 


rtrikes  Mai  interference*  with  the  personal  freedom  of  Torknten?* 
ha*e  not  onlj  an  uDwavcriog  confidence  that  these  are  trana 
formi  of  GTtl;  the;  are  eren  signs  of  an  adrancing  civiliuaiaa 
They  are  irregiilar  and  disturbing  movementB  of  a  Kreat  social  fora 
■lowly,  bat  with  the  certainty  which  marki  the  great  operation!  6 
nature,  adjusting  the  rcIation«  of  labor  and  capital,  so  a«  to  be  00 
jiitent  with  that  portns'-j/iip  between  the  free  andintelliitent  workmi 
and  his  employer,  for  which,  step  by  step,  our  whole  history  htu  b<~ 
a  preparation." 

Inetancei  are  not  wanting  in  which  this  kind  of  partnetlhip  b 
tween  employer!  and  employed  has  already  lieen  tried  with  ■ 
aa,  fiir  example,  in  the  case  of  the  American  ship!  trading  to 
in  which  every  sailor  obtains  a  share  of  tlie  pconte  of  the  voyage;  L_ 
that  of  tlie  crews  of  whaling  vessels,  (as  elated  by  Mr.  BabbaK-" 
who  approves  highly  of  this  principle,  and  shows,  in  his  Economy  of 
Machinery   and    Manufacture!,    that   it   might  be  extended  with 
advantage  to  all  braoches  of  manafactnring  industry);  in  that  of  the 

Corniab  miners,  gangs  of  whom  contract  with  the  owners  of  tlw 

mines,  or  their  representatives,  to  prepare  tlie  ore  for  market,  a 
price  of  so  much  in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  it  is  soli 
The  same  principle  of  remuneration  was  adopted,  some  years  ago,  t^ 
M.  Leclaire,  a  house-painter  in  Paris,  who  adraitled  his  workmen  tt. 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  business,  with  the  most  beneficial  remits 
moral  and  pecuniaiy,  to  both  parties.  Tliis  ioteresting  experimen 
was  itescribed  by  M.  Leclaire  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  l{Lt2  (t 
which  an  abstract  was  given  in  Chambers'  jonmal  for  September  21 
1845),  and  ia  alluded  to  by  M.  Michel  Chevalii  '  '  '  '  "" 
the  Organization  of  Labor. 

But,  however  valuable  and  important  this  kind  of  a 
be  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  held  hy  Mr.  Mill  Uwttl.. 
ultimate  form  which  the  industrial  system  tends  to  assume,  it  that  Ol 
partnerships  between  laborer*  themsolvcs,  and  not  between  labom 
and  capitalists.  "Tlie  form  of  association"  he  «ayB,  "which,  1 
mankind  continoe  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end  to  pi* 
dominate,  is  not  that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  aa  c"  ' 
and  work-people  without  a  voice  in  the  management,  but  the  ai 
iion  of  Ihf,  lahortri  themselves  on  temu  of  eqaaHa/,  collectively  oi 
the  capital  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  work! 
under  managers  elected  and  removable  by  themielves."  That  tr 
great  change  in  the  industrial  system,  (the  flrst  conception  and  n 
i:ealoiis  advocacy  of  which  are  doe  to  Socialin  writers),  i«  per&i 
practicable,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  events  which  follow) 
the  French  Berolution  of  1B4H.  During  that  period  of  great  exdW 
ment  and  generous  aspirations,  numerous  associations  of  wotldia 
men  sprung  up  in  France;  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  a  bandM 
in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  province!,  «''' 
proved  very  successful.  The  history  of  these  aiaociationi  i«  given  H 
•  work  on  L'  Association  OuvrlfeT«  InAMrtneWfc  (ft.  ^\!?koIc,  by  IT 
Vegaetay,  publiabcd  in  1851-,  nudtnonis  ile\«3*  T«%Mi\VLi*ttCTi,  « 
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to  be  found  in  the  deeply  interesting  acconnt  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1848,  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the 
Provisional  Govemment,  was  one  of  their  (Aaef  promoters  Most  of 
these  associations  were  formed  and  carried  on  entirely  by  the  worMng 
classes  themselves;  the  tools,  materials,  and  other  capital  being 
gradually  accumulated  by  the  heroic  struggles  and  self-deni^  of  the 
members,  who  in  some  cases  lived  for  weeks  together  upon  bread  and 
water,  and  by  the  aid  of  small  sums  lent  to  them  by  other  working 
men.  Some  assodatious  received  grants  of  money  from  the  republican 
government,  but  these  were  in  general  by  no  means  the  most  success- 
ful. The  prosperity  ultimately  achieved  by  many  of  these  bodies, 
notwithstanding  the  painful  privations  they  had  at  first  to  undergo, 
was  surprising.  *'  The  associations  founded  within  the  last  two  years  " 
says  M.  Fuegueray,  "  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome;  the  migority 
of  them  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  capital ;  all  were  following 
a  path  hitherto  unexplored;  they  had  to  encounter  those  perils  which 
always  beset  the  pioneer  and  the  novice.  And  yet,  in  many  employ- 
ments where  they  have  been  established,  they  have  already  become 
formidable  rivals  of  the  old-established  places  of  business,  so  much 
so  as  even  to  excite  numerous  complaints  among  a  portion  of  the 
trades-people;  not  merely  among  the  proprietors  of  eating-houses, 
the  sellers  of  lemonade,  and  the  hairdressers — that  is  to  say,  in  those 
employments  whose  peculiar  nature  permits  the  associations  to  reckon 
upon  a  democratic  class  of  customers— but  in  others  where  they  have 
not  the  same  advantage.  One  has  only  to  consult,  for  example,  the 
makers  of  armchairs,  of  chairs,  or  of  files,  and  one  will  learn  from 
them  l^t  the  most  important  establishments  in  their  departments  of 
industry,  are  those  of  the  associations."  An  association  of  piano-forte 
maJcers,  mentioned  by  M.  Fuegueray,  which  started  in  1848  with 
fourteen  members  and  a  capital  of  2000  francs  (£80,)  had,  in  1850, 
acquired  funds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  40,000  francs  in  tools, 
materials,  finished  goods,  saved  money,  &c.,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  members.  It  is  a  declared  principle  of  these  bodies,  that  they 
exist,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members,  but  for  the 
promotion  of  the  co-operative  cause  generally;  and  therefore  addi- 
tional members  are  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
association,  although  they  receive  for  a  few  years  a  smaller  share  of 
the  profits.  ■  Several  flourishing  associations  of  a  similar  character 
have  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  the 
Kochdale  Co-operative  Provision  Store,  has  been  eminently  successful; 
80  much  so  that  its  members  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  fEictory, 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 

It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial associations  in  Prance,  and  many  of  those  in  Paris,  have,  since 
M.  Fuegueray  wrote,  been  put  down  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  Louis 
Napoleon ;  the  man  who,  under  the  pretence  of  order,  has  stifled  so 
much  else  of  what  was  really  great  and  noble  in  France,  and  fostered 
in  their  place  the  miserable  passion  for  wtvait  \%  <iaJAfe\  tss^&Xks^  ^^ssr^  n 
and  who  baa  done  more  than  any  ot\v«i  icst  ^'^  ^3w^.  VstX^  ^<»bs5^  '^ 


Tevive  the  unhappy  animosities  between  Frocoe  aod  England,  mni  M 
check  those  feelings  of  mutual  npiireeialion,  Ifve,  ami  oetsieiu,  whliS 
were  growing  up  hetweeu  the  two  countries,  and  vrliicli  mi 
dear  to  every  true  fi-ieod  of  humau  progress. 

Where  the  whole  produce  belongs  to  one  class,  «a  in  the  cr 
peasant  proprietor,  or  where  the  dirision  is  r^ulated  by  c 
agreement,  and  not  by  conipeticioa,   as  in  that  cf   the  i 
orof  the  co-operative  association;  political  economy  bss  no  ^. 
laws  of  distribution  to  iavostigate.    It  lias  only  to  consider  the  effee 
of  each  of  these  different  systema  on  the  production  of  wealth,  and .« 
the  condiCioa  of  the  iaboriug  clasaea.    Where,  however,  «a  in  our  on' 
country,  tbe  produce  ie  shared  betweea  different  clnssea  under  ti 
rale  of  conipetitton,  the  distribution  can  be  shown  to  take  place  « 
cording  to  certiun  laws,  namely,  tbe  laws  of  wages,  of  profits,  ondl 
leat,  whicit  determine  tbe  shares  of  the  laiiorer,  capitaSst,  and  land 
lord  reepectirely.     A  conoideration  of  these  laws  will  enntile  a*  ^ 
understand  oleorly  the  manner  in  which  tbe  principle  of  popolaUg' 
influences  the  distribution  of  wealth.    Its  general  actioa  maj  i 
described  as  foUowa: — It  lowtr»  vaga,  hv>rrs profits,  and  raiaa  rent.    . 
shall  hrieBy  consider  each  of  these  effeoti,  together  with  the  lawB« 
wages,  ol  proSts,  and  of  rent,  through  the  medium  of  which  they  m" 

produced ;  for  it  should  be  remarked  that  aU  causes  which  inS 

the  distribution  or  eiobange  of  wealth,  must  do  so  (whenever  w  .  .^ 
tttion  is  the  determining  agency^,  through  the  medium  of  the  lawii 
w»ges,  profits,  rent,  value,  or  pnce. 

Before  entering  on  tbe  consideration  of  the  laws  of  diatributiim  a 
exchange,  given  in  economical  works,  it  is  necessary  to  state  tb 
they  are  all  calculated  on  tbe  supposition  of  Jree  compeCitioa.    ^?ha 
is  however  another  agency  by  which  wages,  profits,  rents,  and  jpetta 
are  sometimes  more  or  less  powerfully  influenced,  nam^y,  nislMi^ 
usage.    "XJnderthe  rule  of  individual  property,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "% 
division  of  tbe  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determ:' 
Competition  nnd  Custom."    In  former  times  custom  oi 
principal  rule  by  wljich  the  produce  was  shared;  but  tl 
industrial  development  has  tended  more  and  more  to  bring  tl 
Uons  under  tlje  ride  of  competition.    Custom  however  still  frequcM 
Mte,  especially  on  the  continent,  and  itiU  more  in  Ariatio  cmuitofl 
fci  which  the  spirit  of  competition  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  in  Sn 
land  or  the  United  •''tntes.    In  some  cases  it  alone  determinaav 
amonnt  given  or  received,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metayer  cultiTMo^i 
in  that  of  the  fees  of  professional  men.    In  this  country  biM 
although  castom  oflen  acts,  more  especially  in  the  retail  mad. 
operates  in  general  only  as  a  minor  counteracting  agent,  ^ 
prevents  competition  from  producing  its  full  tfiect.    It  abould  b 
ever  be  carefhlly  kept  in  view ;  for  many  mistakes  have  been  mad 
applying  economical  prinoiples,  nnd  a  groundless  distrust  of  1) 
painciplea  has  cflen  arisen,  from  overlooking  this  counleractinKfli. 
lit.  The  Law  of  Population  \oKtn  Tuagti.    Wc  have  already  m 
^r  it  doM  M^  iiamely,  by  V"  ~ — — .v-> 


y  'ijting.ing  \(n  'maa'^  \tfjiiset*\'o 
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IQ  proportion  to  its  capital,  and  thus  keeping  the  labor^macket  always 
«yer-8tocked.  The  Law  of  Wages  is  that  wages  depend  on  ike  demand 
pid  supphf  €f  hboTi  in  other  words,  on  the  proportion  between  the 
^borers  and  the  capital.  Xhis  law  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  law  of  demand  and  supply,  which,  as  w&l  be  shown  presently 
51  treating  of  the  exchange  of  wealth,  determines  the  nuurket  value, 
not  only  of  labor,  but  of  ev^y  other  commodity  whatsoever.  The 
proofs  a£  the  law  of  wages  have  already  been  given,  and  need  not  be 
iiirther  dwelt  upon. 

There  is  <^ten  a  slight  verbal  difference  in  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  law  of  wages  in  economical  works.  Wages  are  commonly  said  to 
depend  on  the  ratio  between  jHqndatum  and  oapitaL  This  is  done  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  in  making  comparisons  between  the  increase 
of  capital  and  of  population.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
by  the  term  ^<  population  "  is  here  meant  only  Uie  productive  laborers; 
and  by  the  term  "  capital "  only  the  part  of  capital  which  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  wages.  No  other  portion  of  capital,  whether  fixed 
or  circulating,  has  any  effect  upon  wages.  The  precise  expression  of 
the  Wage-Law,  tber^ore,  is,  l^t  wages  depend  on  the  propqrtion 
between  the  productive  laborers  and  the  wage-fund.  The  ooDditioa 
of  the  working  classes  rises  or  ia^  according  as  this  proportioa  is 
^vorable  or  the  reverse. 

But  it  is  not  the  productive  laborers  alone  whoUve  by  wages,  and 
whose  condition  is  depressed  by  the  population  principle.  W^iges 
signify  the  remuneration  of  labor ^  ^e  sfUaries  paid  for  services  rendered; 
and  in  this  country  the  great  mfvioiity  of  society  are  supported  by 
this  means.  The  judge,  the  barrister,  the  i^ysioiiui,  the  painter,  the 
actor,  live  by  wages,  no  less  than  the  productive  lab(»:ers.  The  only 
real  difference  is,  that  the  wages  or  fees  of  the  professional  classes  are 
fixed  by  cuxtam^  and  are  nearly  invariable;  whereas  those  of  the 
productive  laborers  are  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  competiticMf  and 
fluctuate  with  the  variations  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor. 
Competition  however  acts  most  powerfully  in  the  professions  also,  not 
by  diminishing  the  fees,  but  by  diminishing  the  chance  of  obtaining 
them.  The  anxieties  of  professional  life — ^the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  the  many  who  fail,  and  the  exhausting  toil  of  l^ose  who  succeed 
are  proverbial,  and  are  owing  to  the  num£«r  of  competitors  being  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  fees  to  be  distributed 
among  them.  The  population  principle,  therefore,  depresses  the  con- 
dition of  the  unproductive,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  ot 
the  productive  laborers,  namely,  by  keeping  l^e  ranks  of  the  pro* 
fessions  constantly  overstocked. 

The  causes  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  influencing  wages, 
are  chiefly  those  which  determine  the  general  cf  .average  rate  of  wages 
in  a  country ;  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  advert  to  the  causes  of  the 
differences  of  wages  in  difierent  employments — ^which  difierenccs  are 
oiten  so  excessive,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  any  principle  ol  natural 
justice.  Wherever  competition  is  the  detetD\\\\isi%^Tffv'!sas^*^s^^ 
€Uu  at  causes,  as  well  as  the  toiuv^i  ia<^x^  ^<«v!eM^<»BR.^»'«^^3fe5^*a^*^^^^®* 
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effect  tbrongh  the  law  of  demand  and  gupplr  la  the  psrUcnlar  tt 
or  profeasioD;  and  operate  bf  adding  to  or  diminiihmg  the  demand, 
or  (what  is  the  really  important  element  in  an  industrioua  and  aaving 
c^ountiy  like  England)  the  nipphj  of  th@  laborers  engaged  in  it.  Even 
vbero  the  wage*  are  fixed  by  custom  and  not  by  competition,  u  in 
the  iTofessioni,  it  is  esBentially  by  influencing  the  manber  of  compcti- 

.  tOM,  that  CBoeea  produce  an  effect  on  the  average  rate  of  remunera- 
lioD.  According  to  Adam  Smith,  the  different  rates  of  remuneration 
In  different  employmentB  are  partly  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed 
by  governments  or  corporate  bodies,  on  tlie  perfect  freedom  of  labor, 
nnd  partly  arise  "&om  certain  circumstances  in  the  employmenta 
thcmselTes,  which  either  really,  or  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
make  up  for  a  small  pecuniaiT  gain  in  some,  and  counter-balance  « 
great  one  in  othera."  These  circumstances  he  enumerates  as  follow*: — 
"First,  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeabtenest  of  the  emptoyoientB 
themselves;  secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty 
and  expense,  of  learning  them;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy 
of  employment  in  tliem ;  fourtttly,  the  small  or  great  trast  whiidi 
must  1)0  repoBsd  in  tliose  who  exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  proba- 
bility or  improhability  of  success  in  them;"  each  of  wliich  circum- 
Btances  he  has  illustrated  hy  numerous  examples  f^om  the  various 
trades  and  professions.  But,  as  Mr,  Mill  shows  in  his  profound 
chapter  on  this  subject,  the  causes  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith, 
although  they  are  the  ones  which  would  and  ought  to  determine  the  re- 
lative wages  of  different  employments,  in  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
labor  market  and  a  just  state  of  society,  and  although  they  do  operate 
at  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  very  far  indeed  from  account- 
ing for  the  actual  differences  of  wages.  So  much  is  this  tbe  case,  that 
the  most  disagreeable  and  laborious  occupations,  instead  of  being  the 
best  paid,  as  they  would  he  according  to  these  principles,  are  nsuaily 
the  umrs(  paid;  the  reason  being  that,  in  the  present  orer-crowded 
Btate  of  the  labor  market,  they  arc  filled  by  those  who  have  no  choice, 
and  who  are  glad  to  accept  any  wa^s,  however  low,  to  save  them 
fhim  starvntion  or  tbe  workhouse.  "Partly  fcora  this  cause,"  say* 
Mr.  MiU,  "  and  partly  frora  'the  natural  and  artiflciai  monopolies 
which  will  he  spoken  of  presently,  the  inequalities  of  wages  are 
generally  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of  com- 
pensation erroneously  represented  by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law 
of  the  remuneration  of  labor.  The  hardships  and  the  eamiags,  in- 
stead of  being  directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just  arrangementa  of 
society  they  would  be,  are  generMty  In  the  inverse  ratio  to  one 
•nother." 

The  artificial  monopolies  here  mentioned  by  Mr,  Mill,  are  tboM 
arising  fi'om  direct  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  following  certaii 
trades  or  professions,  which  have  the  effect  of  limiting  competition  iiL 
them,  and  thus  keeping  up  wages;  as,  for  example,  legal  enactment^ 
the  regulations  or  customs  of  curiwrate  bodies,  apprentice  laws,  tha 
rales  of  trades'  societies,  &o.    All  auch  restrictions,  however,  with 

rte  exceplioit  of  the  last,  have  in  moilMn  time*  Vkh  (stea.'^i  T<\ual 
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in  the  more  advanced  conntries,  and  will  probably  soon  be  altogetiier 
abandoned.  A  £Eur  more  powerM  canse  of  differences  of  wages  in  the 
present  day,  consists  in  what  are  called  natural  monopolies;  that  is, 
those  which  exist,  not  from  any  intentional  restrictions,  but  frcm  the 
circumstances  of  society,  in  favor  of  skilled  labor,  and  especially  of 
all  kinds  of  labor  which  require  any  considerable  degree  of  school 
education.  Such  an  education  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  this  circumstance  has  tended  powers 
fiilly  to  limit  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  professions,  and  to 
kc«p  up  their  remuneration.  Even  those  employments  which  require 
only  the  humble  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing,  have  been 
recruited  from  a  limited  class,  and  the  wages  in  them  are  higher  than 
in  proi>ortion  to  their  comparative  ease  and  agreeability.  Indeed,  thi? 
cause  has  hitherto  acted  so  powerMly,  as  to  be  almost  equivident  to 
the  Hindoo  distinction  of  caste;  each  profession  and  trade  being 
usually  recruited  either  from  the  children  of  its  own  membOTS,  or 
from  other  professions  which  stand  on  nearly  the  same  social  grade ; 
so  that  the  average  wages  of  each  have  hitherto  depended  rather  on 
its  own  rate  of  increase  and  its  own  standard  of  comfort,  than  on 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  present  day  however,  the 
barriers  which  have  surrounded  skilled  labor  are  gradually  giving 
way  before  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  efiacement  of  soci&  dis- 
tinctions ;  so  that  each  class  is  exi>osed  to  an  ever-widening  competi- 
tion, from  the  other  portions  of  society. 

It  is  found,  as  a  general^rule,  that  in  those  employments  where  the 
wife  and  children  work  as  well  as  the  husband,  as  for  example  in 
hand-loom  weaving,  the  wages  are  lower  than  in  any  other  trades. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  wages  of  any  class  depend  in  reality  on  their 
standard  of  comfort,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  sum  which  they  con- 
sider necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  down  to  which  they  will 
multiply  but  not  further;  and  it  makes  no  difference,  (or  at  least  it 
has  hitherto  made  none),  whether  this  sum  is  obtained  by  the  labor  of 
the  husband  alone,  or  by  that  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  family  in  such  a  case  will  be  less  than 
those  of  the  man  {done  in  other  employments:  for  marriages  are  more 
readily  contracted,  when  their  immediate  effect  is  to  better  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  both  parties.  As  a  rule,  then,  in  the  ac- 
tual procreative  habits  of  society,  tiie  industrial  employment  of  women 
and  children  does  not  ultimately  tend  to  raise,  but  rather  to  lower,  the 
income  of  a  fkooily.  The  increase  of  work  is  not  attended,  in  the  long 
run,  by  any  increase  of  Lucome;  just  as  in  the  case  ot  the  working 
classes  genen^y  in  modem  times,  who  work  much  harder  than  their 
ancestors,  although  they  do  not,  I  believe,  in  most  employments 
receive  really  higher  wages.  **  No  argument  however  "  says  Mr.  Mill, 
''can  be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  liberty 
of  competing  in  the  labor  market.  Even  when  no  more  is  earned  by 
the  labor  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would  have  been  earned  by 
the  man  alone,  the  advantage  to  the  womaxL  ^^  xl^X  ^ss^psq^^is^^  ^s^  "^ 
iDMter  &r  «ubiu8texice  is  mote  than  «si  oc^^i^tssoX*  '?w^V»'''^»»  '**■' 


of  ebtMren,  who  are  necfsarily  dei>endent,  the  inflience  o( 
pnliiiun  in  depressing  tlic  labor  market,  is  an  importani;  elemeot  in 
tlie  quotion  of  limiting  their  Iriior,  in  order  to  provide  better  &jr 
Uioir  education.' 

Wliere  men  and  vomcn  woric  at  the  laine  employment,  and  wbeva 
their  efficiency  \»  equal,  tJie;  HometimeB  reoeire  equal  wngei;  ac,  Ibr 
enun[de.  in  baad-loom  weaving,  and  also  in  aome  kinds  of  bioWrj 
labor.  Wlwro  the  wages  are  unequal,  althongli  the  effiiHenc}''  U 
equal,  the  oalf  explanation  that  can  be  given  it,  that  thia  i«  the  met 
of  cu»toiti,  whioh  habitually  reniunerateH  the  ferricea  of  men  at  m 
bjgber  Hte  tbon  tfaoae  of  woman.  This  is  well  teen  in  tlio  caae  ct 
domeitie  wrvanti,  where  the  wage*  are  fixed  by  Diiatom,  and  not  Iqr 
ConipetitibD,  wid  where  Mea  receive  a  much  hipher  Mlsiy  ''' ' 
women,  although  the  efficient^  of  both  may  bo  equal. 

In  the  cmploymente  ptcuUar  to  women,  and  in  which  the  emplojwi 
take  fall  advantage  of  competition,  the  rate  of  vagea  ia  usiuUlj 
very  much  lower  than  in  inalo  employmenta  of  equal  ease  and  agree- 
ability.  Iho  rearcn  of  thia,  aa  already  mentioned  in  a  former  ess^, 
18,  in  tlie  flrBt  place,  that  the  female  occupations  are  atill  more  otec- 
erowded;  and  accondly,  that  competition  may,  under  existing  dv- 
cnmatances,  depreat  the  w.'^es  of  woman  to  a  much  lower  point  tlim 
tSuiEe  of  man;  for,  a<  it  ia  the  cuatom  for  tlie  wife  to  depend  on  tk« 
hutbtmil,  a  man'a  wage  muat  be  aufflcient,  hr  a  general  mle^  In 
support  a  wife  and  amull  family,  wherco)  a  womun'a  wage  is  calcnlnted 
only  for  her  own  anj^iort. 

and.  The  Law  of  Population  foimrs  profile.  Tbie  effect  is  owiDg  to 
the  obstacle  which  the  agricultural  law  opposea  to  the  increase  i  * 
capital  and  pcqiulation.  'Fhe  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  m^  1 
Mated  OS  JbUowa.  The  principle  of  increase  augments  the  numbert' 
the  people,  and  conaequently  the  demand  for  food,  ao  rapidly,  aa  to  d 
uiSnith  the  productiveness  of  i^icultural  labor,  by  the  pressure  on  t1 
powers  of  the  soU.  The  productiveneas  of  labor  decreases,  in  prapo 
tion  a«  agriculture  is  fbrecd  by  the  advance  of  population,  to  desoei 
to  lesa  fertile  soila,  and  adopt  more  expensive  proceeie*.  This 
owing  to  the  fliDdamental  "  law  of  diminiahing  productiven«*V 
which,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  may  be  more  or  less  complet^ 
eounleraeie't  by  agricultural  or  other  improvements;  and  whoae  d~ 
ttruetive  operation  need  not  be  called  into  play  if  population  be  mi  ^^ 
riently  restntined.  When  however  population  hKo-aases  ao  rapidhr  a 
!•>  outstrip  the  ontagimieiiig  agencies,  the  productiveneas  of  agrjew 
Vtial  labor-is  diminished  and  tlie  price  of  food  rises. 

Now  prodnction  oonstitutes  ttie  real  remuneration  at  labco' 
OBpital;  and  when  the  productiveneBS  of  labor  decreases,  the  low 
on  one  or  other  of  these  two  elements.  When  both  capital  and  1 
are  owned  by  tlie  aame  individual,  his  aggregate  earnings  are  lean 
But  when  the  capitalists  and  kborera  are  separate  claawB,  ■ 
Bsooiljr  the  case  in  this  country,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ~  ~ 
-"^i^KtbOted  by  a  diinintahmg  vrodiK^''«tieu  of  labor,  ii  - 
■"""""itfofl  ottin  law  ot'pro&U. 
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The  Lat9  of  ProfiU  is  that  Profits  depend  vpoH  Wages:  rising  at 
wttgesfaiff  and  falling  as  wages  rise,  Hiis  law  was  first  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Rlcardo,  to  whom  political  ecobomy  is  so  mudi  indebted. 
l%e  following  considerations  show  its  truth.  Under  the  existing 
■ocial  arrangements,  the  whole  produce  usually  remains  with  tiie 
capitalist,  who  pays  the  other  two  sharen^  for  the  use  of  their  labor 
and  land.  In  manufactures  and  trading  establisliments  the  capitalists 
and  laborers  are  the  sole  sharers  (with  the  exception  of  the  sum  paid 
for  ground-rent):  and  it  is  eyident  that  the  share  of  each  party 
depeiKls  on  that  of  the  otAier.  All  commodities  are  produced- by  labor 
and  capital ;  and  the  advances  made  by  a  capitalist  for  purposes  of 
production  consist  entirely  of  wages  of  labor.  A  great  part  of  tiiese 
advances  consist  in  the  direct  payment  of  wages;  and  the  rest  (as  for 
instance  the  sums  spent  on  tools,  materials,  &.)  are  an  indirect  repay- 
ment of  the  wages  which  were  advanced  by  the  capitalist  from  whom 
the  tools  or  materials  are  bought.  It  is  true  that  the  latt^er  capitalist 
receives  a  profit  on  his  capital  likewise,  but  tlds  profit  is  adoanced  to 
him  by  the  other  capitalist  before  the  completion  of  the  undertaking, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  "The  fkct  remains,"  says  Mr.  MiU, 
"  that  in  the  whole  process  of  production,  beginning  with  the  materials 
and  tools  aud  ending  with  the  finished  product,  all  the  advances  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  wages ;  except  that  certun  of  the  capitalists 
concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  had  their  share  of 
profit  paid  to  them  before  the  operation  was  completed.  Whatever  of 
the  ultimate  product  is  not  profit,  is  repa3nnent  of  wages."  In  the 
case  of  agrictdtural  industry  the  same  is  true.  The  capitalist  farmer 
does  indeed  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  wages  to  the  laborer, 
but  rent,  as  will  appear  presently,  does  not  enter  into  his  expenses, 
nor  detract  fVom  his  profits.  What  really  does  so  is  the  diminishing 
productiveness  of  labor,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law.  Rent  is  merely 
the  sum  paid  for  land  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  farmer  has  for  it  a 
full  equivalent. 

The  term  "Profits  "as  used  in  the  above  law,  means  the  rate  of 
profit,  or  x)eroentage  on  the  capital,  not  the  gross  profits.  The  gross 
profits,  or  in  other  words  the  whole  surplus  that  remains  to  the  capi- 
talists after  repaying  their  advances,  depend  not  only  on  wages,  but 
^so  on  the  productiveness  of  labor.  "  The  two  elements,'*  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "on  which  and  on  which  alone,  the  gains  of  the  capitalists  de- 
pend, are,  first,  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  in  other  words,  tho 
productive  jwwer  of  lab^r;  and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  that  pro* 
duce  obtained  by  the  laborers  themselves ;  the  ratio,  which  the  re- 
muneration of  the  laborers  bears  to  the  amount  they  produce.  These 
two  things  form  the  data  for  determining  the  gross  amount  divided  as 
profit  among  sJH  the  capitalists  of  the  country;  but  the  ra;te  of  profit, 
the  percentage  on  the  capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  the  two 
elements,  the  laborer's  proportional  share,  and  not  on  the  amount  to 
be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labor  were  doubled,  and  the  laborer! 
obtained  the  same  proportional  share  as  before,  tfeaX.  ^a^  'A  'OmScs.  ^^ 
muneration  was  also  doubled,  the  capilaWaVa,  Vt  Vs  >3t\va^  ^w^^Sk.  ^5^^ 
twice  a§  muoh;  bat  M  they  woiddliav^Yitt/dL  \tt  «a?I«wy^^3'«^^  "a^^^so. 
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the  rata  at  their  profit  would  be  the  eame  as  before."  For 
suppose  that  the  labarera  produced  llObuahela  of  wheat,  and  receii 
aa  vage3  100  bushels.  In  this  case  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  wot 
be  10  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  But  Buppose  that  hoth  the  productil 
it  labor,  and  its  remaueration  were  doubled,  so  that  tbo 


would  still  be  only  10  per 

It  must  be  aJao  remarked  that  tlie  term  "wa^a"  aausedlaf 
law  of  profits,  means  the  Cost  of  Lahor  to  the  capitahst,  and  not  t 
real  remuneration  of  the  laborer:  in  other  words,  it  means  no* 
wages  and  not  rail  wages.  There  is  ■  wide  difforenca  betweeo  t 
two.  Beal  wages  consist  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  obtaiiteil  1 
the  laborer,  and  are  the  most  important  matter  to  him:  while  mon 
wages  ore  merely  the  pecuniary  sums  he  receives,  whose  value  d 
pends  on  the  price  of  food,  &c.  It  is  on  the  amount  of  the  latter  th 
the  proiitB  of  the  capitalists  depend.  la  any  giveu  state  of  the  pi 
ductiveness  of  labor,  where  the  capitalists  and  laborers  are  sepan 
classes,  the  share  of  the  one  depends  upon  thst  of  the  other.  Bq 
profits  and  watces  however  may  be  high,  as  in  America,  or  both  mi 
be  low  as  in  England,  from  the  difference  in  the  productiveoeM 
labor  in  the  two  countries. 

Aa  therefore  proSts  depend  on  wages,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  pi 
ductiveness  of  labor  diminishes  and  wages  do  not  fall,  profits  mm 
Now  wo  have  already  seen  that  wages  in  old  countries  reEilly  depel 
on  the  checki  to  populalion,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  standard  of  coi 
fbrt  among  the  laborers.  In  an  old  country  therefore,  where  wag 
are  already  so  law  as  not  to  admit  of  reduction,  or  where  the  labors 
have  a  higli  stanilard  of  comfort  and  will  not  submit  to  a  reductio 
if  labor  becomes  leas  productive  from  an  inareaaing  pressure  of  capit 
and  population  of  the  soil,  the  loss  falls  on  profits  not  on  wage 
Wages  cither  cannot  fall  lower,  or  are  not  altawed  by  the  laboren  ' 
do  so.  In  the  first  case,  when  labor  becomes  less  productive,  and  I 
price  of  com  rises,  the  numbers  of  the  laborers  are  reduced  by  H 
positive  check  to  population:  in  the  second,  by  an  increase  of  repif 
luctivQ  restraint.  Id  either  case  the  proportion  of  the  laboren 
the  capital  is  diminished,  and,  tliuugb  real  wages  remain  the  aaii 
money  wages  rise;  and  thus  the  loss  falls  on  proflti.  The  same  efit 
on  profits  is  produced  by  a  rise  of  the  laborer's  standard  of  oomSii 
even  though  the  productiveness  of  labor  do  not  diminish  nor  the  ptl 
of  food  increase.  If  the  laborers  reduce  their  numbers  in  order 
obtain  a  larger  remuneration,  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages 
and  profits  fall.  Or  if,  while  the  product! venos a  of  labor  and 
price  of  food  remun  the  same,  capital  increases  faster  than 

tion:  in  this  case  also  (which  is  virtually  the  same  aa  the  pri ^ 

real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages  rise,  and  proSts  fall     lu  both . 
theK  cases  the  laborers  have  a  real  gun,  while  on  the  two  fbrmtt' 
•upjjositions,  their  condition  remained  unaltered;  and  in  sll  fnnr  rnlM. 
Ibe  loss  falls  on  profits. 
la  the  tuuol  couiae  of  mduttnei  ^|k>£iuk  'CQ«i«&«ft,  «&  &iiwi  it 
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Mr.  11311'i  misterly  esj^fiition  of  the  D^mamics  of  Poliileal  Economy, 
(that  is,  the  part  of  the  scidnce  which  considen  the  economical 

eenomena  as  in  a  state  of  motion^  or,  in  other  words,  as  influenced 
the  progress  of  society,  whereas  the  Statical  part  considers  them 
Ag  in  a  state  of  rest)  profits  hare  a  different  actual  tendency  firom 
wagen.  They  tend  to  faU;  whereas  real  wages  either  i^main  the 
same  as  long  As  the  standard  of  comfort  does  not  yary,  or  may  he 
greatly  raised  by  an  increase  of  reproductiTe  restraint.  Indus- 
trial progress  condsts  mainly  of  three  elements — increase  of  ocpi^ 
iatkn,  increaae  of  capkatj  and  improvements  in  production; — and  the 
mode  in  which  the  three  sharers  in  the  produce  are  afiTected,  depends 
essentially  on  the  rapidity  with  which  each  of  these  three  elements 
•drances.  Wages,  profits,  and  rent  rise  and  fidl,  in  proportion  as 
population,  capital,  and  improvement  outstrip  or  fiiU  heSiind  eadi 
other  in  the  progress  of  society.  An  increase  of  population  tends  to 
diminish  the  productireness  of  lahor,  and  raise  rent  and  the  price  of 
food,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law:  improrements  in  production,  and 
especially  in  agriculture,  haye  an  opposite  tendency.  Jf  population 
increases  fkster  than  improYemen^  the  productiyeness  of  lahor  is 
diminished,  rent  and  the  price  of  food  rise,  and  the  loss  falls  eitiiev 
upon  wages,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  upon  profits:  wages  in  ola 
countries  being  habitually  at  what  has  been  termed  either  the  ph^ 
meal  or  the  mond  minimum,  that  is,  being  either  incapable  of  falling, 
or  not  being  permitted  by  the  laborers  to  fiiU  any  lower.  If  on  the 
o^er  hand  impioyement  adrances  faster  than  population,  (whidi 
vnfortunately  has  neyer  been  the  case  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
countiy),  the  productireness  of  labor  is  increased,  and  wages  rise;  or, 
if  the  laborers  people  down  to  their  former  standard  of  comfort  ag^Euiiy 
profits  rise.  If  the  increase  of  population  and  improyement  advance 
with  equal  rapidity,  so  that  the  productiyeness  of  labor  and  the  price 
of  food  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  rise  or  faXL  of  wages  and  profits 
depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  adyances  most  rapidly.  If 
population  Increases  more  rapidly  than  capital,  wages  fiiU  and  profits 
rise:  if  capital  increases  foster  than  populatior^  wages  rise  and  profits 
fiilL  Now  as  wages  are  habitually  at,  or  close  to,  the  positive  or 
preventive  minimum  in  all  old  countries,  population  can  scarcely 
outstrip  capital,  though  it  may  outstrip  improvement:  real  wages 
cannot  permanently  fieLll  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  money  wages 
may  rise:  population  may  outstrip  improvement,  and  thus  diminish 
the  productiveness  of  labor  and  raise  the  price  of  food,  but  if  it  do 
•0,  money  wages  wiU  rise,  and  profits,  not  real  wages,  fall:  whereas 
capital,  on  the  other  hand!,  may  outstrip  both  population  and  improve- 
ment, and  in  a  saving  country  like  England,  it  constantly  tends  to  do 
so.  Population  and  capital,  urged  forward  the  one  by  the  principle 
of  increase,  the  other  by  the  desire  to  grow  richer,  tread  dose  upon 
the  heels  of  improvement,  and,  (as  has  hitherto  been  the  case),  do  not 
merely  obliterate  its  effbcts,  but  even  tend  to  ^tsossl^  %N2^^2q&'Qc^ 
.  the  productiveness  of  labor :  and  wYiexi  1ita\ft  \«3m» 'S^3M»^1^^'^^^^^^_. 
m  tbtiPelemeDt,  namely,  capital.  wYdc\i  wxi  tloxAXsew  Vt,  vaia.^^oaK»^ 


under  the  ez^itinft  drcnmstancea  bu  the  poirer  ot  hiQreMfnn  M 

tlicrcfora  the  tendencj  to  mcresBe,  most  rapxdlj'.  Mr.  Ktill  eanu  ■ 
(he  result  of  hia  inTeatigaCian  of  the  effccta  of  industrial  progrest,  i 
the  following  termB.  "  The  economicBl  progreaa  of  a  society  coi 
stituted  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  Isborera,  tends  to  the  pTogresul 
eniiebment  at  the  landlord  ctius:  vliile  the  coat  of  the  labom 
mbaistence  tends  on  the  irbale  to  increase,  and  profits  to  f  ~ 
cultural  impTOTementji  ue  a  counteractiog  force  to  these  Ii  .  .  .. 
but  the  first,  though  »  caae  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would 
leroporarilj  checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  high  degree  promoted 
these  iraproveraenls;  anil  the  inctease  of  population  tends  ' 
all  the  benefit  derired  trora  agricultural  improTcmenC  to  th 

Profits  ther«foie  are  not  only,  like  wages,  already  much  lower 
old  countiies  auch  as  England,  Holland,  or  France,  than  they  an 
new  culoniua,  as  America,  but  tbey  have  a  constant  tendency  to  f . 
to  the  ioweat  point— or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  profits  ha:v9 
tendency  to  a  minimum:"  wliereas  waEcs  aro  already  habituatfy  ' 
or  close  to  the  physical  or  moral  tninioaum  in  all  old  countries,  m 
cannot  or  will  not'fall  much  lower.    By  the  "  minimum  of  profit " 
meant  the  amnlleat  profit  which  will  tempt  people  to  save  ftom  th( 
incomes,  and  add  to  their  capital;   and  when  once  this  minima 
(which  varies  in  diOerent  countries  according  to  the  saving  haMtl 
die  people,  and  the  security  of  Industrial  enterprises)  U  reacbed,  i 
farther  increase  of  capital,  nor  consequently  of  population,  can 
the  time  take  place.    The  country  has  then  attained  Ihe  ttali 
ttate,  to  which  state  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  still 
of  Asia  approach  very  closely,  and  to  which  every  country  In 
globe  eventually  tends. 

Tlic  tendency  ot  profits  to  fill  in  the  course  of  industrial  pi 


19  indeed  a  matter  of  common  obserration 
but  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  namely,  the  increasing  ci 
labor  owing  to  the  agricultnral  law,  was  not  understood.   In  a  coi 
Eke  England,  where  the  increftaing  capital  and  population  press  hA 
on  the  powers  of  the  soil,  the  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  is  consb' 
and  powerful,  and  is  productive  of  the  moat  disastrous  results,    tl 
the  true  cause  of  those  cetamercial  crites,  which  have  in  recent  tin 
been  of  almost  periodical  occurrence.    When  capital  and  popnUt 
Irnve  been  quietly  accumulating  for  a  few  years,  profits  fall,  and  th 
is  a  general  complaict  among  business  men  that  no  money  ia  lo 
made.    Hence  they  are  tempted  to  indnlge  in  over-trading  and 
speculations  to  gain  a  larger  profit;  and  this  leads  to  the  simult! 
failure  of  many  mercantile  houses,  the  panio,  the  stagnation  o" 
and  the  wide-spread  ruin  among  the  capitalist  clnsaes,  which 
tute  what  is  called  a  "  commercial  crisis."    The  Iflborers  suflbr  _ 
'rcial  crisis  no  less  than  the  capitalists,  for  much  capital 


amuaei 


the  rasYi  specvAs-lionB  ■«bid\  precede  the  panic,  * 
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Iho  wage-fond  it  diminiahedl^  and  maigr  labor«r»  throw  a  out  of  ooi* 
plojment. 

Indeed  in  a  coantry  sitaated  Eke  "Bnglawd,  with  ao  small  a  zeierv* 
of  fertile  land,  and  so  great  a  dealie  to  inerease  its  capital,  profito 
haye  not  merelj  a  general  tendencj  ta  fidl:  Imt^  were  i*  not  for  soma 
oowUeractiiig  influences,  they  would  isXL  so  rapidy  aa  yeaj  aoon  to  ar- 
riye  at  the  minimum.  "  When  a  countiy,,''  saya  Mr.  MiU,  '<  has  longr 
possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large  net  income  to  nmke  sayinga 
tcoaiy  and  when  therefore  the  means  haye  long  existed  of  making  a 
great  annual  addition  to  capital:,  (the  country  not  hayings  Uke 
America,  a  large  reserre  of  fertile  land  stiU  unused):  it  ia  one  of  the 
chanuiteristics  of  such  a  country  that  the  rate  c^  profita  ia  always 
*2lo6e  to  the  minimum,  and  therefore  the  countiy  on  the  yerge  of  the 
tftatlonaiy  state."  The  counteracting  influences  which  check  the  faU. 
of  profits,  and  permit  a  further  increase  of  caj^ital  and  population  in 
England,  are  mainly  of  three  kinds — ^namely,  in^MroomMntg  in.  the  pro^ 
dutUuMf  osfaeiJitiet  in  the  importaium  of  articles  consumed  by  the  la- 
laborers^  together  with  the  overflow  of  capkal  into^  foreign  countries  t» 
seek  hii^ier  profits  than  can  he  found  at  home.  The  first  two  tend  to 
benefit  the  laborers  in  the  first  place,  by  cheapening  food  and  thus 
raising  real  wages :  but  unless  the  stanaard*(^  comfort  be  also  raised 
the  laborers  people  down  to  their  fiirmer  standard  again^  and  thua 
transfer  the  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  whose  profits  rise.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  such  improyements  as  the  rotation  of  crops,  or  the 
abc^tion  of  the  corn-laws,  haye  had  no  permanent  efiect  in  raising  tha 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes :  all  haye  been  conyerted,  to  use  tha 
words  of  Mr.  Mill, ''  into  food  for  so  many  nucve  children."  The  third 
counteracting  infiuence^  namely  the  oyerflow  of  capital  into  ft^reigii 
countries,  opiates  powerfully  in  retarding  the  fall  of  profits.  "  The 
perpetual  oyerflow  of  c4|Htal  into  colonies  and  foreign  countries  te 
seek  higher  profits  than  can  be  got  at  home,  I  beUeye,"  saya  Mr.  Mill, 
*'  to  haye  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  diief  causes  by  which  the 
&11  of  profits  in  Enghmd  haa  been  checked."  A  fourth  cause  which 
keeps  iq»  profits,  is  the  voaatt  of  capitat  in  the  commercial  crises,  and 
in  ill-jud£^  speculations:  but  tills  of  course  does  not  fayor  tiie  in- 
crease  of  capital  and  population,  nor  ayert  the  stationary  state. 

To  resume  then:  the  immediate  manner  in  which  the  agricultural 
law  checks  population  and  capital,  and  produces  that  slow  increase  ol 
both  which  we  haye  seen  to  be  inyariab^  found  in  old  countries  com- 
pared with  new  colonies,  is  as  follows.  It  checks  population  by  Vm 
woffes  or  fear  of  low  wages:  wages  DEdling  wheneyer  population  ad« 
ranees  faster  than  capital  and  improyement.  It  checks  capital  by  lom 
prqftUj  ox  fear  of  low  jprofits :  profits  falling  wheneyer  capital  adyances 
zaster  than  population  and  improyement.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
girdle  which  confines  human  increase  tightens  its  iron  clasp,  and 
brings  on  the  stationary  state,  by  reducing  both  wages  and  profits  tt 
a  minimum  *.  and  the  only  choice  it  leayes  us,  is  whether  that  minimuni 
shall  be  physical  or  moral,  positive  or  pceYeu.^'v^.  Tq&  ts£<;^!5sssss^^ 
wi^as  is  the  lowest  wage  wMcih  wVML  leni^X.  -^f^^^^  M^  \assKR»afe  "^bs* 


chviUt^^ 


ntunben :  the  minimum  of  profit  ib  tha  hrweit  profit  which 
people  to  iDcrease  thoir  capital.  Wages  are  habitually  at  or  close  ta 
the  positive  or  preventive  TninimiiTn  in  all  old  countries ;  profits  tend 
t(nv»rd8  it.  The  fell  of  profits  may  bo  produced  in  two  ways:  eiUief 
hj  the  gradually  diminishing  product!  veneag  of  agricultural  labor,  auj 
consequent  liM  of  money  wages,  while  real  wages  remain  the  samei 
or  by  a  rise  of  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages,  in  consequence  of 
the  laborer*'  determination  to  restrain  their  increase  and  raise  their 
position,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  to  an  indefinite  exten 
nire  sets  no  narrow  bonnds  to  the  productiveness  of  labor,  a 
reward  of  industry  in  any  countiy,  if  the  rtumbera  of  the  people 
dtntly  gmaH:  bat  she  opposes  me  moat  stringent  and  impassable 
barrier  to  the  rapid  increoie  of  capital  and  population  in  all  old  coua- 
tries.  The  closer  they  press  against  it,  the  lower  do  wages  and  profit! 
fall,  and  the  keener  grow  the  aozieties  of  the  capitalist  and  tha 
tuiseries  of  the  laborer. 

In  each  country,  it  should  he  observed,  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital 
in  all  the  diSerent  employments  lends  ta  an  egualilg :  anless  there  be 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  any  business,  such  as  greater  riskl 
or  unpleasantnesses,  which  require  to  be  compensated  for  by  a  higher 
profit  than  usual.  "After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  varioui 
causes  of  inequality,"  says  Mr  Mill,  "namely,  differences  in  the  risk 
or  agreeableness  of  different  employments,  and  natural  or  artifldai 
monopolies,  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  employments  tends  to 
an  equality."  The  mode  in  which  the  Equality  of  Profits  is  brought 
About,  is  by  capital  being  attracted  towards  the  more  flourishing 
employments,  and  withdrawn  from  those  which  are  less  pcosperou*. 
The  rate  of  profits  however,  though  either  uoiform,  or  at  least  con- 
stantly tending  to  uoiformity,  in  the  samt  country,  at  any  giren  tim^ 
yet  differs  widely  in  diffinnt  countries;  so  that  oach  country  h~ 
what  is  termed  its  own  ordinary  rate  0/  prqfits. 

Profits  are  the  remuneration  a/" abstinence,  as  wages  are  the  remunei 
tion  of  labor.  They  ere  the  reward  which  an  individual  expects,  and 
justly  receives,  for  his  selt-denial  in  satiinijpart  of  his  income  from  unpro- 
ductive indulgences,  and  usiig  it  productively,  either  in  person,  or  hj 
employing  with  it  productive  laborers.  The  mechanic  whose  savings 
.  are  put  into  the  bank  and  lent  by  the  banker  to  producers  or  dealers, 
is  a  capitalist  and  employer  of  labor,  in  the  same  way  as  the  eztenilva, 
..  manu&cturer:  and  the  iaterat  he  receives  is  a  just  reward  fot  his  ■!>■  . 
stinence.  Profits  consist  of  three  elements :  interest,  insurance,  anS 
wages  of  superintendence.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  saves  from 
hia  income,  in  order  to  increase  his  wealth,  expects  that  he  will  obtain 
in  the  first  pliicc,  a  reward  for  hia  abstinence;  secondly,  a  reward  fat 
the  risk  ha  iaours  of  losing  his  money ;  and  thirdly,  a  reward  for  Ml 
labor  if  he  sbperintend  the  employmeot  of  his  capital  in  person.  Tim 
owner  of  money  may  either  invest  in  the  funds,  in  mortgages,  &C.,  in 
which  case,  as  he  runs  little  risk  and  takes  no  trouble,  he  receives  luiI/ 
m/erett,  or  the  reward  of  abaUnence-.  or  he  maj  become  a  sleeping 
■rtnerjn  a  firm,  in  which  case,  be»i4ea\.Wew».'L,\\'iX?-'—"         -     ' 
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m  a  reward  for  the  risk  he  incurs:  or  flnallj  he  may  himself  snperin- 
tend  the  employment  of  his  capital,  in  whidi  case  lus  profits  must  in- 
clude all  the  three  elements,  interest,  insurance,  and  wages  of  super- 
intendence. We  have  already  seen  how  the  aggr^^te  rate  of  profits 
IS  depressed  by  the  population  principle,  and  &e  eyils  thus  produced 
in  tiiie  commercial  world.  That  part  of  profits  which  consists  of 
interest,  is  also  depressed  by  the  same  cauise.  The  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans:  in  other  words,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  sums  demanded  by  borrowers  and  tiiose  offered 
by  lenders.  Now  when  the  aggregate  rate  of  profit  &lls,  producers, 
dealers,  and  other  borrowers,  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  hi^^  an  interest, 
but  either  borrow  less  mone^,  or  giye  a  smaller  sum  for  it;  and  thus 
the  rate  of  interest  is  dimimshed,  and  the  condition  of  all  those  who 
live  on  the  interest  of  thdr  money  deteriorated.  The  rate  of  interest, 
like  the  aggregate  rate  of  profit,  is  in  ordinary  times  Tery  much  lower 
in  England  than  in  America  or  Australia.  In  Holland  it  is  lower 
still:  Uie  interest  giyen  by  tiie  Dutch  goyernment  being  only  about 
two  per  cent. 

3rd.  The  Law  of  Population  raises  rent.  The  manner  in  which  it 
produces  this  effect,  wUl  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  law 
of  rent. 

The  Law  of  Bent  is,  that  the  tporst  land  under  anhwoHon  ptiys  n» 
Bent,  but  that  Bent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yieided  hy  oil  lands 
of  a  better  quality  s  rising  as  liiis  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  fiaUing 
as  it  fSeOls.  "This  is  the  theory  of  rent,*'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which, 
neglected  at  the  time,  was  almost  simidtaneously  rediscoyered,  twenty 
years  after,  by  Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Bicardo.  It 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy:  ai^  until  it 
was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation  could  be  giyen  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phenomena."  The  proo&  of  the  law 
of  rent  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Land  in  aU  countries  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility:  and  it 
depends  on  the  price  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  to  what 
extent  its  cultiyation  will  yield  a  profit.  In  any  giyen  state  of  the 
price  of  com,  some  land  is  so  barren  as  not  to  repay  its  cultiyation  at 
all:  some  will  yield  the  bare  minimum  of  produce,  in  other  words  will 
just  support  the  laborers  who  till  the  soil  and  their  secondaries,  (by 
which  term  is  meant  the  laborers  who  make  the  tools,  clothes,  build- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  husbandmen):  some  will  giye  in  addition  to  the 
necessaries  of  the  laborers,  the  ordinary,  and  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary, profits  of  the  capitalist;  others  will  yield  more  than  this. 
Now  the  worst  land  which  can  be  cultiyated  at  all  is  that  which 
barely  yields  the  laborer's  necessaries:  this  may  be  cultiyated  by  the 
laborer  for  subsistence,  but  not  by  the  capitalist  for  profit.  The  worst 
land  which  can  be  cultiyated  by  the  capitalist,  is  that  which  yields  in 
addition  just  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital,  and  no  \n$».^  \^N^ 
eyident  that  the  latter  description  oi  Isxiii,  MA^>S5iL\ass»^SB«k  ^^*"Sfv 
mumot  afford  to  pay  any  rent,    ^ut  \\  Sm  «2lm^  v^n^iSiiGi^  ^dfis^  *^s8s^ac^  ^ 


.0  be  nisFd  at  the  aune  price  froai  iaAtior  landi.  Tlniia 
then  ii  tlie  Maadard  wbich  detetmna  Ae  ammmt  of  lOiL  T 
CuieiiU  in  the  evccM  of  landMe  jieMnl  tif  ait  Unda  *<  k  k 

<|u?liif  than  [he  worn  nndET  coltiTatiai:  and  theoompetttioaai 
farmen  enablet  the  landlotd*  to  ^qm^riala  totbenwoliei  thk  w 
— Tbe  lower  cnltivatioo  deneodo,  the  vider  ^raws  ^  di& 
bet*WD  Ibe  ben  and  worst  iaod,  and  the  luigiei  doM  tlte  exCMi  «^  I 
fmdnce  wliicli  eoiutitatei  rent,  become. 

it  H  «Tident  AereJbre  that  T«nt  rises  id  proportion  u  c 
liMceDd*.    Cuitiration  is  enabled  to  deicenil  by  two  cauw 
by  n  i3«  in  tbe  price  oi  food,  or  by  Rgricultural  improreuioiLta.    Soei  I 
tue*  in  price  wlieikever  tbe  advaDoe  of  popnladon  iucreaHt  il 
denuwd  lelatiiely  to  the  mpply:  and  this  rise  of  prioe  iwiiKa 
profhable  to  cultivate  an  inferior  qiudity  of  land.    Agricultnul  in 
provementa  tend  to  benefit  tbi:  laborers  in  thi<  fint  place,  by  inrrrMiir_ 

tbe  produetiveoeai  of  labor:  and  tI IliiJi  flint  mill  iilii  iim  I  Iniidinij. 

M  Mr.  Bicordo  aad  Mr.  Mill  have  iihuwn,  is  to  dinmak  .ttnt,  if 
enablin^r  society  In  diepen^e  with  some  of  tbe  wsMt  kinda  of  ont- 
lirated  land.    UoweTer,  in  the  usual  coatae  of  tiling  these  in^ 
ments,  iiiat«sd  of  diniimsbiug   rent,    have   tbe   efleot    of   gn 
aagmentttig  it,  as  they  enable  inferior  lands  to  be  taken  in,  wd  < 
malco  room  toi  a  furtbor  increase  of  papulation.      Hitbwk)  t 
ordinary  actioa  has  been,  not  to  cbenpen  food,  ibuC  meraly  to  iprei 
its  growing  dearer.-  not  to  benefit  either  the  .laborer  or  capiu^at,  ki 
aniy  to  permit  a  furtber  increase  of  population  and  cnpital.     "i# 
cultUTo!  improvement  then,"  saya  Mr.  Mill,  "is  always  nltiniaUlA I 
*nd  in  tbemsJoner  In  wbiuli  it  generally  takes  pluce,  also  immediata^  ■ 
bsneflciai  to  the  landlord.    We  may  add  that  wlieii  it  lakea  place  ia  f 
that  Diaiiner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no  one  else.     When  tbe  deinaac'  '~' 
jrodiicB.ftiily  keeps  pace  with  tho  ioereMed  cujiacity  rf  produe 
fcod  u  not  clieapened ;  the  laVrateis  o.to  i»A,  tsNua  ^Ewi^wrily,  b 
Mtei-  the  cose  of  labor  ia  not  ^tnuniahsii,  ■dw  vcSit*  ii«B&.  T 
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k  •  grestor  Aggregate  production,  a  greater  produce  diyidel  among 
the  laborers,  fund  a  Imger  gross  pvoSIt:  but  the  wages  being  shared 
among  a  largw  population,  and  the  profits  spread  over  a  larger  capital^ 
no  laborer  is  better  off,  nor  does  any  eapitaust  derive  from  the  same 
amount  of  capital  a  liurger  income." 

Bent  is  the  effect  of  what  is  called  ^a  natond  monopcdj  r**  that  is, 
it  necessarily  arises  from  inherent  difii^enoes  in  the  productiTe  powers 
of  the  soil,  ajoA,  as  such,  cannot  ^  prevented  from  existing.  The 
better  qualities  of  land  are  like  madhmes  of  superior  power,  and  tiie 
exoess  of  produce  which  they  yield,  iiMiBt  accrue  to  some  one.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  private  indifWduiAs  or«odLety  at  large  should 
prc^t  by  it  ?  Hitherto  every  increase  of  rent  has  gone  to  tiie  landlord 
class:  but  in  so  &r  as  this  increase  Imm  lieen  due  io  the  progress  of 
population,  and  not  to  individual  exertions  on  the  part  il  the  pro- 
prietors, the  latter  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  ^  They  grow 
richer,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  as  it  were  in  their  sleep,  vdthout  working, 
risking,  or  economizing.**  It  would  tiieref<»e  be  no  violation  of  the 
great  principle  on  whi^  private  jnoperty  is  'based,  namely  the  right  of 
producen  io  what  they  have  produoeJj  if  the«ta(te  were  to  impropriate 
this  spontaneous  increase  of  rent :  and  Mr.  Mill  pn^poses  that  it  should 
in  future  do  so  by  a  land-tax  i  from  whieii  the  present  value  of  aX 
land  should  be  exempt,  and  wMoh  should  be  levied  with  due  pre- 
caution, 80  as  not  to  affect  any  rise  in  rent  nfddb.  may  be  owing  to 
individual  skill  and  expenditure  on  the  port  of  l^e  proprietor. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  Progress  ei  the  Nati<m,  mi^es  the  following 
statements,  showing  the  vast  extent  of  uncultiTated  land  which  has 
been  brought  under  cultivatioa  in  tiiis  country  within  the  last  century, 
and  tiie  oonsetuent  inopease  <f£  rent.  ^'The  whole  number  of  acares 
brought  into  cuUivailion,''  says  Mr.  Porter,  **  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  (1760)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  has 
been  7,076,S10."  This  statement  moreover,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
refers  only  to  the  common  lands,  which  have  been  enclosed  by  acts  of 
parliament.  <'l^th  scarcely  any  exception,"  he  says  again,  "the 
revenue  drawn  in  the  form  of  rent  from  die  ownership  of  the  soil,  has 
been  at  leaat  doubled  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  smce  1790.  This 
is  not  a  random  assertion,  but,  as  regards  many  counties  of  England, 
can  be  -proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  while  in  ScotlanC 
the  fsLCt  is  notorious  to  the  whole  population."  "  The  increased  rental 
of  real  prc^erty  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  thirty-five  years 
that  we  have  now  been  at  peace  in  Europe^  exceeds  forty  millions." 

From  the  f<«egoing  description  of  the  laws  of  wages,  profits,  and 
rent,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  good  test  of  the  actual  state  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  any  given  country,  is  afforded  by  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land  which  forms  the  extreme  margin  of  cultivation.  *'  It  is 
weU  said  by  Dr.  Chahners,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  '*  that  many  of  the  most 
important  lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be  learned  at  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  cultivation,  the  last  point  which  the  culture  of  the 
soil  has  reached  in  its  contest  with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degree  of  the  productiveness  of  this  extreme  margin,  is  an  index 


to  tha  existing  sUte  of  tbe  dUtribution  of  the  prodace  among  tha 
three  closiei  of  l&borera,  capitoliets,  and  lauillards."  Wliea  tbe 
marginal  mil  ia  anprodnctive,  as  is  at  prcKQt  the  case  in  this  countiy. 
It  is  a  certaia  aigo  that  botb  wages  auJ  profiti  are  low  and  that  rent 
is  high.  It  showg,  in  the  first  place,  that  population  is  pressing  too 
hearilT  on  the  Bail  and  the  capital,  and  therefore  that  real  wages  (that 
is,  the  necesBariea  End  comfuTta  obtained  by  the  laborers)  ore  loir. 
Secondly,  it  shows,  that  vnney  wages  are  comparatively  high;  for 
money  wages  liare  a  close  coonection  with  the  price  of  food,  and  llie 
latter,  as  will  be  ehown  presently,  must  be  high  when  the  worst  land 
U  unproductiTe.  If  tha  standard  of  comfort  among  the  laboren 
(which  alone  decides  their  «ai  wagee)  do  not  lary,  and  they  receiva 
the  same  amaunt  of  commodities,  it  ia  obvious  that  their  money  wages 
most  depend  on  the  price  of  these  commoditiet.  Hence  money  wage* 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  foodi 
a  truth  which  Is  illustrated  by  the  gradual  rise  in  money  wages,  as 
well  a*  in  the  price  of  food,  which  has  taTsxvi  place  in  the  progress  of 
■ociety.  Now  whenever  money  wages  rise,  profits  fall ;  for  proflu,  M 
we  have  seen,  vary  inversely  with  money  wages  or  the  cost  of  labor. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  worat  land  under  cultivation  ia  of  a  low 
quality,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  profits,  as  well  as  real  wage*,  are  low. 
It  is  a  sign  also,  in  the  third  place,  that  raa  is  highi  for  rent  depend* 
on  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  all  lands  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  worst  land  under  cultivation,  and  rises  in  proportion  as  cullivatiOD 
descends  to  lands  of  an  inferior  quality.  Labor  therefore  cannot  pot- 
sibly  be  dear,  nor  food  cheap,  unless  the  margin  of  cultivation  consist 
of  a  Tery  productive  soil;  and  all  schemes  for  beneflting  tbe  worVing 
olasaeB  which  do  not  keep  this  truth  in  view,  are  necessanly  fallacious 
From  the  above  oondderatiQnB  may  be  seen  also  the  truth  of  tbs 
following  proposition,  to  which  I  would  particularly  coll  attention,  as  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  fundamental  as  well  as  the  least  generally  imdeP- 
(tood  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  wages ;  namely,  that  low  wages  ars 
essentially  a  question  of  ptoduction  eid  not  of  distribution,  that  they 
laae  ftom  a  low  prodiKiivenai  of  labour  and  not  from  on  unjust  di^ 
tribution  of  wealth.  This  is  a  point  on  which  very  erroneous  views  aitt 
usually  entertained.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  ways  in  whi«ll 
low  wages  may  be  ocoounled  for;  it  may  he  held  either  that  tlw 
labourers  do  not  produce  enoucb  to  maintain  them  in  comfort ;  oi  tluU 
although  they  produce  enough,  a  large  part  of  the  produce  Ja  wrested  - 


opinion  is  exceedingly  common,  hut  it  scorns  to  me  a  raiUcal  and  a 
dangerous  error.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
the  grand  cause  of  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  work  in  this  and  other 


mol-diatribution  of  wealth,  but  the  low  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour ;  in  other  words,  the  tabourors  receive  little,  not ' 
because  a  large  port  of  the  produce  is  taken  &am  them,  but  maialjr 
because  they  do  not,  under  present  circumstancea,  produce  enough  b 
■uppoit  themselves  in  comfort  even  by  working  ten  or  twelve  hour*  u 
^by.     Tbe  Jot  productiveneea  of  Ubcna,  bq^,  eiiaea  &am.  the  fact  llutf 
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population  is  pressiiig  too  heavily  on  the  land;  that  the  exoessive 
numbers  of  the  people  keep  cultiyation  constantly  depressed  to  poor 
soils,  which  yield  but  a  scanty  return  even  to  the  most  skilfiil  and  long- 
continued  efforts  of  industry.  Poverty  and  overwork  are  the  effeett  of  a 
low  productiveness  of  labour ,  arisinff  from  the  undue  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  productive  powers  of  tlie  soil.  To  conyince  ourselves  that  the 
productiveness  of  labour  is  in  reality  very  low  in  this  country,  we  have 
but  to  consider  attentively  the  great  fact  that  the  general  rate  both  of 
wages  and  of  profits  is  very  low.  Indeed,  the  remuneration  of  labour 
and  capital  is  only  about  half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
M.  Joseph  Gamier,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  remarks  that 
« in  the  present  day,  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  is 
the  double  of  that  in  Europe."  Mr.  Mill  says  also,  that  **  the  rate  of 
profit  is  higher ;  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  six  per  cent, 
at  New  York,  when  it  is  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  in 
London."  Now  when  the  ^neral  rate  both  of  wa^es  and  of  profits  is 
low  in  a  country,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is 
low.  This  will  be  clearly  seen,  if  we  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
produce  of  industry  is  distributed.  As  already  mentioned,  the  whole 
produce  or  wealth  of  the  country  is  divided  between  the  three  classes 
who  own  the  requisites  of  production,  namely,  the  productive  labourers, 
the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords.  In  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
xrhole  of  the  produce  {with  the  exception  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  ground- 
rent  of  buildings)  is  divided  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitalists 
alone ;  and  in  agriculture  also,  these  two  classes  divide  be^een  them 
the  whole  produce  of  the  inferior  soils — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the 
whole  of  the  returns  to  that  part  of  the  farmer's  capital  which  yields  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit;  while  the  excess  of  profit  or  of 
produce  yielded  by  the  better  soils  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  land- 
lords, ii  therefore,  the  general  rate  of  wages  and  profits  is  low  in 
England,  it  can  only  be,  because  the  wealth  produced  by  the  workmen 
in  manufactures  ana  commerce,  and  on  the  inferior  soils,  is  insufficient 
either  in  quantity  or  exchange  value  to  give  an  adequate  remuneration 
to  labour  and  capital.  The  labour  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures 
is,  no  doubt,  very  efficient,  if  we  look  only  to  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modities produced  by  the  workmen,  and  {his  is  what  blmds  people  to 
the  real  deficiency  of  productive  power  in  the  country ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  is  low,  so  that  a  man 
is  unable,  even  by  a  long  day's  work,  to  produce  enough  of  them  to 
earn  for  himself  and  family  a  oomfortable  subsistence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  price  of  food,  the  first  necessary  of  life,  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  low  fertility  of  the  inferior  soils,  and  the  real  cause 
which  depresses  the  general  productiveness  of  labour ;  for  the  price  of 
food  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  depends  on  its  cost  of  production  on 
the  worst  soils  under  cultivation,  and  therefore,  whenever  food  is 
habitually  dear,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  cultivation  has  been  driven  down 
to  land  of  a  poor  quality,  which  yields  but  &  acMsfc^  \\ft&^\s^^\3B^'N5gsss^'5j;L- 
tion  to  the  labour  and  capital  expeiid.e3L  onVt.  Tcift  qt^  ^"«>»''^  "^  -^r^^ 
hboui  is  highly  productive,  "botlx  aa  t^^gN^  ^^  ^^>»sio&^  yi5BSi.-\^^i»s»^i 
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tlie  articles  prodacol,  is  that  of  Gm  industry  employed 
■oQi ;  but  flm  case  is  quite  OQ  cxceptiou  to  tlie  gaueml  rule,  and  hat  m 
effect  OIL  wages  and  pto&ts,  since  the  whole  excess  of  produce  ma  at-i 
rent  to  the  Inndlords.     These  considerationB  seem  to  me  sufficient  ttt 
show  tbst  the  firadimieiital  cause  of  porerty  uid  overwork  in  England 
does  not  lie  in  the  distribution  of  wenlth  (Howevar  shamefully  unjiut 
IMb  undoubtedly  is),  bnt  in  the  low  productiveness  of  labour,  and  tlufc 
to  remove  the  evi^  what  is  nboTe  ijl  needed,  is  a  csrefTil  restrunt 
popuiatioQ  so  OS  to  take  off  the  pressure  on  the  producdve  powers 
iLo  soil. 

It  may  ha  aeen  too,  from  the  nbovo  remarks,  that  the  chief  cooditi  -_ 
on  which  the  well-being  of  s  people  depends,  is  not  the  distribution  Of 
wealth,  however  important  that  may  be,  but  tht  producticmia  ofiabBiirt 
Though  comparatively  little  attended  to  in  popular  discassloni,  tb^ 
■eemB  to  me  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  economical  qoestioni.  Q 
is  the  productiveness  of  labour  which  really  and  at  bottom  determisM 
tiiB  rate  of  wages  and  profits  and  the  houn  of  work  in  a  country;  vF* — ^^ 
w«£ea  are  high,  as  in  America  or  Australia,  it  is  because  the  ^oduct  _ 
nesB  of  labour  is  high,  and  where  they  are  low,  as  in  Eugland  or  FiBnot^ 
It  is  because  the  productive  powers  are  deflcicut.  Aa  Hr.  Mill  obserref, 
in  spealdn^  of  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  in  the  scul,  tli«> 
question  "  involves  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in  a  rielt 
and  induetriouB  community."  It  is  this  law,  called  into  playbjtlW' 
ooDBtaot  advance  of  population,  which  hai  connteraoted  tlie  eflecti  <i 
the  progress  mode  in  machinery  and  industrial  skill,  and  which  has 
lowered  the  product! veness  of  lubonr,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  wages  and 
profits,  in  all  the  uirilised  countries  of  the  old  world. 


EXCHANGE. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  consider  the  lavri  of  the  _.   _ 

woalth,  or  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price,    In ; 

Mcioty  like  our  own,  ejtchangea  are  of  such  constant  occurrence,  tin 

without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  them,  it  is  impoBmbl 
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;o  have  any  clear  or  correct  idea  of  the  n 

"In  a  state  of  society,"  eajs  Mr.  Mill,  "ia  which  the  indi  . 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  individual,  . 
the  most  part,  living  not  on  things  in  the  production  of  which  _._ 
himself  bears  a  part,  but  on  things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange,  k 
sale  fotlovred  by  a  purchase — the  question  of  Valne  is  fandamenw. 
Almost  every  epeculation  respecting  tbe  economical  interests  of  t 
Bociety  thug  constituted  implies  some  theory  of  Value ;  tbe  smdllctt 
error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  otIiEV 
conclusions;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  tt 
cieatea  conlWon  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else.  Happily  them 
»  aotbing  ia  the  laws  of  Viiliie  wWdv  Twnaini  fnt  the  (resent  or  aqf - 
.  Ature  writer  to  clear  up;  tbellicoij  oS  \.^ieKl\ile^A\a«HmJlsa«^ 
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First,  with  regard  to  the  d^nitum  of  the  principal  terms,  we  haTe 
already  seen  that  the  word  "  value  "  has  two  meanings :  that  peofde 
sometimes  employ  it  to  denote  Amply  itsefidnesSf  and  at  other  times 
exchange  value  or  power  of  purchasing;  and  that  it  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy.  This  must  he  carefully 
remarked,  for  the  ambiguity  in  Ihe  word  has  very  often  be^i  the 
source  of  misconceptions  and  false  reasoning.  The  distinction  be- 
tween value  and  price  should  also  he  noted.  The  value  of  a  com- 
modity means  its  general  power  of  purdiasing;  whereas  the  prke 
means  the  value  in  monei/y  that  is,  the  quantity  <^  money  for  which  it 
exchanges. 

When  ve  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  *<  value,"  it  is  evident 
that  it  expresses  no  quality  inherent  in  a  conmiodlty  itself  but  only 
a  relation  between  it  and  other  conunodities.  The  value  of  a  thing 
is  Uie  quantity  of  other  things  for  which  it  exchanges.  Value  is  there- 
fore a  relative  term.  When  one  thing  rises  in  vidue,  something  dse 
must  necessarily  fall.  There  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fiiU  of  values ; 
the  very  idea  of  such  an  occurrence  involves  a  contradiction.  There 
may  however  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  firom  variations  in  ^e 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  whether  of  coins  or  notes.  This 
distinction  between  values  and  prices,  with  regard  to  their  general  rise 
or  fall,  is  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  fSact,  there 
is  scarcely  any  topic  in  political  economy,  on  which  there  has  been  so 
much  false  reasoning  and  baseless  speculation,  as  on  tiie  advantages 
of  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Many  writers  (for  example,  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  Mr.  John  Gray,  Mr.  Attwood,  Sir  A.  Alison,  Mr. 
Thomas  Doubleday,  and  others)  have  asserted  that  this  is  of  vast 
importance  to  national  wel^ire;  and  many  schemes  have  been  devised 
for  effecting  it,  such  as  the  adoption  of  an  inconvertible  currency,  and 
large  issue  of  paper  money.  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea,  that 
when  prices  rise,  values  rise  also,  and  every  one  grows  richer.  But 
such  a  thing  as  a  genial  rise  of  values  is  impossible ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  rise  of  prices,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  it  is  a  great  eviL 
Sode^  in  general  are  unaffected  by  a  general  rise  of  prices;  for 
although  people  receive  more  money  for  their  goods  and  services,  they 
have  also  to  pay  more.  The  value  of  commodities  in  relation  to  each 
other  remains  as  before,  that  of  mon^  alone  being  altered ;  and  all  the 
difference  which  this  makes  to  society  at  large,  is  that  they  have  more 
counters  or  pieces  of  paper  to  reckon  by.  It  is  therefore  immaterial 
to  the  oonmiunity  at  large,  whether  the  amount  of  the  currency  be 
great  or  small.  " The  uses  of  money,**  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''are  in  no 
respect  promoted  by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circu- 
lates in  a  country :  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well  ren- 
dered by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two  million 
quarters  of  com  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four  millions ;  but 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  wiU  carry  on  as  much  trafiElc,  wUl  buy 
and  sell  as  many  commodities  as  four  millions,  though  at  lower 
nominal  prices.*'  The  only  persons  who  ate  xeeSV^  «Ss»i\ftft.'^  > 
general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  (which  la  ec^\irrale;fi\i  \ft  »*  ^a5^  ^'^  '^^•''^  "^^ 


the  TMOc  of  money),  are  thosi?  who  have  flied  sutm  of  non^  to  p 
Bad  to  receive,  such  as  debtors  and  creditors ;  and  to  whicheTer  s 
the  advantage  accrues,  it  is  an  evil,  aS  it  def^ts  the  claims  of  jus 
Money,  tlie  standard  of  value,  should  be  as  iavarlabla  as  the  ub 
of  thipga  permits.  It  is  not  tlierefore  &  gGDerol  riee  of  valaea  (wUi 
ill  imposEihle),  nor  of  prices  (which  is  an  evil)  that  is  t  ' 
What  is  reoUj  wanted,  is  that  the  productivencsa  of  labor  should  lij 
increased;  that  there  ^ould  be  agreater  moss  of  oummoditiss  ii 
portioQ  to  Uie  numbers  of  the  comumnity;  and  that  bread,  meat,  A 

should  fell,  oo^  labor  riee,  in  value.    Thefie  great  objects  c" " 

atlaincd  by  multiplying  pieces  of  paper,  hut  solely  by  re 
population,  so  bb  to  ^gbten  its  pressure  on  the  productive  pvwer*  a 
tlie  soil. 

Having  ejumdled  the  meaaing  of  the  vord  value,  the  next  g^neitin 
is.  On  what  causet  does  the  value  of  commodities  depend?  what  i*  i^ 
for  eiample,  that  makes  ^Id  so  much  more  valuable  than  copper,  or 
diamonds  Chan  com?  Why  is  the  value  of  labor  io  much  lower  in 
JLnglaud  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia  ?  These  effects,  iSa 
all  others  in  nature,  depend  on  definite  causes,  wbioh  it  is  t'  '  "* 

political  economy  to  asoerttun. 

All  things  which  possess  an  exchange  value  must  have  t 
ties,  Utility,  and  Difficulty  of  Attainment ;  in  other  words,  they  a 
be  capable  of  satisfying  some  want,  and  they  must  not  be  oT  '  ' 
grntujitously  or  without  exerUon.  Neither  of  these  quiUitiei 
absent  without  destroying  value.  ITor  instance,  if  a  thing  (■ucta.  i 
the  air)  possess  utility,  without  difficulty  of  attninmect,  or  if  anotlif 
thing  (such  as  a  rope  of  sand)  be  difficult  to  olitnin,  and  yet  have  4 
utility,  neither  of  diem  can  have  any  power  of  purchasing.  " 
two  quaUtiea,  therefore,  ate  the  neoessary  conditions,  or -us 
tbIuc.  But  though  neither  of  them  can  be  absent,  they  need  ■ 
both  be  directly  operative.  In  feat,  in  the  case  of  most  airticli 
those  u-hose  viUue  depends  on  Oost  of  Prodnetion— the  element  M 
as  will  i,e.  seen  prosently,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  vritii  tbeir  f 
maaent  or  aotroffe  value.  It  U  not  indeed  absent,  i«r  it  aot 
mind  of  the  purchaser  j  hut  it  does  not  act  on  the  price. 
cases  however,  where  the  value  depends  on  Demand  nod  Sapf 
utility  haa  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  in  determining  it. 

Tho  other  element,  namely,  Difficulty  of  Attainment,  ti  * 
opomtive,  and  the  price  of  most  thin^  depends  on  it  alone 
are  three  diS^ent  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  o 
modities.  The  supply  of  some  cannot  bo  increai 
others  can  be  increased  indefinitely  at  what  may  be  termed,  t 
practical  pnrposes,  a  miifonn  expense;  wliile  in  a  third  clasf  of  a  ' 
the  supply  can  be  indefinitely  increased,  but  not  at  a  aniform  e: 
if  more  than  a  certain  quantity  be  required,  a  greater  espens 
be  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Al!  commodities  whatsoevn  t 
are  bought  and  sold,  are  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  tJ 
^iriaoaa,  to  each  of  wWch  a  diKeient  law  of  value  applies. 
tbeScat  class  conie  those  Mugs  v^unei^iuultlt'j'vaiiWJvav^'j^a^ 
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tmk  at  cneAent  fictiizes  or  stfttneB,  «r  duidce  -wiaeC  wUofc  can  be 
grown  only  in  peculiar  axtnstionfl.  3Qbe  •secosid  -class  compicAiendB  the 
majority  cf  mariEetahle  articles;  aoch  as  ehoea,  liata,  glass,  4c.  Agri- 
cultural and  mineral  products,  and  in  general  all  (the  raw  pcoduoe  of 
the  earth,  belong  to  the  third  dais.  We  will  coaaider  in  auocesaion 
the  causes  whi<£  determine  the  yalue  of  eaoh  of  these  three  classes  of 
commoditiea. 

The  Talue  of  those  belonging  to  the  first  jdass  depends  jon  Demand 
and  Supply.  As  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  yery  important, 
and  is  often  somewhat  ragnely  ooncexved,  it  deserres  an  attentrve 
oonsideration. 

The  Bupply  of  a  thing  is  the  quantity  ofiered  dfor  sflde;  bnt  the 
demand  ibr  ic  needs  some  explanation.  It  is  not  a  mere  deeSre.  ^  A 
beggar  may  desire  a  diamond,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^but  his  desire,  heiweTter 
great,  has  no  influence  on  its  price.*'  The  demand,  which  does  aiSEetA 
price,  and  with  which  we  are  alone  here  oonceoroed,  is  defined  by 
economists  as  a  desire  combined  with  a  povoer  of  purchasingj  and  is 
termed  effectual  demand.  But  secondly,  in  ordw  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  we  should  understand 
by  the  latter  term  the  mutntity  demanded;  for  in  this,  way  only  can  an 
intelligible  comparison  be  drawn  between  things  of  so  dijQTerent  a  nature 
as  a  quantity  and  a  desire.  Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tJbe 
quantity  demanded  is  not  a  Jixed  quantity,  but  yaries  with  the  price 
ii  the  commodity.  It  generally  increases  when  the  price  falls,  and 
diminishes  when  it  xdses. 

Understanding  then  by  demand  the  quantity  demanded,  and  by 
supply  the  quantity  supplied,  the  law  is,  that  the  value  of  commo- 
dities always  adjusts  itself  so  that  the  demand  is  made  equcU  to 
the  supply.  If  tiie  demand  at  aosy  time  exceed  tte  supply;  in  other 
words,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article  be  required  than  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  i^ven  value ;  the  value  will  rise  from  competition  among 
the  bnyers,  until  the  demand  be  so  reduced  by  the  increasing  deamess 
that  the  supply  is  again  made  equal  to  it.  Jf  on  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  exceed  the  demand,  the  value  will  fall  from  competition  on  the 
side  a£  the  sellers,  until  additional  purchasers  are  called  forth  by  the 
cdiei^mess,  or  tmtal  part  of  the  supply  is  withdrawn  irom  the  market. 
In  ail  cases,  where  competition  is  active  on  both  sides,  the  value 
settles  at  that  point,  where  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity 
supplied  are  ezaotiy  equal  to  each  other. 

l^e  law  tiierefops  may  properly  be  called  the  Equation  of  Demand 
and  Supply.  The  nralue  (^  commodities  will  be  such  that  the  demand 
and  supply  of  them  are  made  equiJ.  Mr.  Mill  shows  that  tliis  is  a 
more  correct  expression  of  the  law,  than  to  say,  that  value  depends  on 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  The  latter  phrase 
is  indeed  ^frequently  employed  from  its  convenience  (as  for  instance, 
in  the  law  of  wages,  which  is  a  case  of  the  general  law  of  demand 
and  supply),  but  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  erroneous  impression.  It  mi^t 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  value  rises  or  iaWft^  Vvx  '^i^^  ^-^^m^  tq^os^^  >e^ 
which  the  supply  faHa  short  of  or  excaeda  tXi«i  ^^^xs^asi^  ^'«^  ^Sifi^>* 
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b7  no  meaai  the  cue.  SuppoM  for  eiample  that  the  inpplj  of  et 
in  tho  msiket  is  one-third  belov  the  demnnd;  In  other  words  tt 
th^re  are  purchasers  willing  to  take  one-tbird  more  can 
value  than  ttio  quantit;  offered  for  sale.  Tlie  value  will  rise;  but  It 
may  rise  iu  a  very  different  proportion  trora  one-third.  When  It  biji, 
risen  a.  third,  the  demand  may  itUl  exceed  the  supply.  The  valoi 
may  continue  riains,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  several  times  highg 
tlian  the  original  defloiency  in  the  supply:  and  itn  rise  will  only  b. 
checked,  when  from  tho  increasing  dearneas,  cither  the  number  d 
purcliaserB  is  diminished,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  is  brought  in" 
the  market,  lo  that  the  demand  and  supply  are  equalized.  "Ti_^ 
price  of  com  in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  the  highest  authorltf 
on  the  subject,  in  hia  History  of  Prices,  "baa  riaen  from  100  to  209 
per  cent,  and  upwarde,  when  the  utmost  computed  defldency  of  tbtf 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below 
HD  average,  and  when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  foreign 
supplies.  If  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  tlie  crops  amounting  to 
one-third,  without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and  without  any 
chance  of  relief  by  importation,  the  price  might  rise  fire,  six,  or  even 
ten-fold."  Again,  Buppose  the  converse  case,  that  the  supply  of  com 
exceeds  the  demand.  Tho  value  will  fall,  probably  in  a  considerably 
greater  ratio  than  the  excess  of  the  supply.  It  will  settle  at  the  point 
where  the  demand  and  lupply  are  again  made  equal  to  each  other: 
either  by  an  increased  consumption  consequent  on  the  cheapness,  9 
by  the  farmers  and  corn  dealers  withdrawing  part  of  the  supply  fro 
the  market,  and  storing  it  up  for  future  sale.  The  rise  or  fallof  vdl 
uecessary  to  equalize  demand  and  supply,  is  diflen 
cuminodities.  It  is  generally  greatest  in  the  case  of  absolute  n 
sarioB,  or  of  those  luxuries  the  consumption  of  which  is  confined  ti 
small  class. 

"  Thus  we  see,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  the  idea  of  a  ratio  as  botn 
demand  and  supply,  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the  mai .  _ 
the  proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand  M  . 
supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be 
marie  equal.  If  unequal  at  any  moment,  competition  equalizes  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value. 
If  the  demand  increases,  the  value  rises;  if  the  demand  duoiuisl 
the  value  fails:  again,  if  the  supplyfallsdlf,  the  value  rises;  andii 
if  the  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  tlie  fall  continues  until  fl 
demand  and  supply  are  again  equal  to  one  another;  and  the  vi 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any  market  is  no  other  than  S 
value  which,  in  that  market,  gives  a,  demand  just  sufficient  t 
off  the  existing  or  expected  supply." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reasonings  upon  values  ■ 
prices  contained  in  economical  works  ore  more  particulaily  applies' 
to  the  prices  in  the  mholtsale  market.  Here  competition  is  active 
both  sides ;  the  buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  are  men  of  business,  M 
Me  attentive  to  their  ownintete«*',Kil.ba,tmtluBcaB(  ' 
Ktiom  IB  ^nerally  true  tbal "  Uiurc  CMmo^^ie  Wo  \n 


It  If  evident  in  the  flnt  place  that  the  Talue  of  any  article  pcodnoed 
hy  Uborert  and  capitaliets  cannot  permanently  be  6e/bia  the  coft  of 
production— understanding  by  this  phrase  not  only  the  enense  of 
producing  the  article^  but  also  of  bringing  it  to  madcet.  It  must 
•uffice  to  r^ay  the  outlay  of  the  ci^taOst,  and  it  must  yield  him,  in 
addition,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit;  for  otherwise  the  commodi^ 
would  not  be  produced.  But  it  is  also  dear  on  farther  considering 
the  matter,  that  the  value  cannot  be  permanently  above  the  cost  of 
production;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  do  more  than  repay  the  outhy 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  If  the  value  of  any  pommodity  were 
greater  than  this,  the  capitalist  who  produced  it  would  obtain  a  higher 
rate  of  profit  than  his  neighbours;  and  this  cannot  permanently  be 
the  case,  where  there  is  no  monopoly,  and  where  every  one  is  free  to 
employ  his  capital  in  the  production  of  those  articles  which  he  thinks 
most  advantageous.  We  have  seen  that  in  a  state  of  free  competition, 
the  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments  of  equal  risk  and  agreeablenesa 
tends  to  an  equality;  and  profits  can  only  be  equal,  when  things  ex- 
change for  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production. 

The  value,  which  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  production  of  a  com- 
modity, is  termed  in  economical  works,  the  natural  or  the  neceasary 
viJue;  whereas  the  market  value  is  that  which  a  commodity  bears  at 
any  given  time.  The  latter  always  depends  on  demand  and  supply, 
and  is  such  that  the  quantity  of  the  article  demanded  and  the  quantity 
supplied  are  made  equal  to  each  other.  The  market  value  may 
deviate  more  or  less  widely  from  the  natural  valu&  but  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  return  to  it;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  adjustment  ia 
effected,  is  I7  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  supphf  of  the  com- 
modity. If  the  supply  be  at  any  time  deficient,  so  that  the  market 
value  rises  above  the  cost  of  production,  more  capital  is  attracted  to 
the  employment;  the  supply  is  increased,  and  the  value  again  sinks 
to  its  natural  leveL  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  be  excessive, 
production  is  checked,  until  by  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  the  value 
IS  raised  to  the  natural  leveL  The  cost  of  production  therefore  forms 
as  it  were  the  centre  point  round  which  the  market  value  oscillatea; 
from  which  it  may  diverge  during  a  certain  period  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  demand  or  snpply)  but  to  which  in  the  long  run  it 
always  t^ids  to  conform.  The  market  value  may  at  one  time  be 
iibove^  and  at  another  below,  the  cost  of  production;  but  these 
deviations  compensate  for  one  another,  so  that,  on  an  average,  things 
sell  at  their  cost  value. 

Cost  of  Production  is  made  up  of  several  elements,  some  of  which 
are  universally,  and  others  only  occasionally  present.  The  universal 
elements,  in  the  case  of  all  things  made  by  laborers  and  capitalists, 
are  the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital ;  the  former 
of  which  is  much  the  more  important.  Most  commoaities  require 
tho  successive  labor  of  many  different  bodies  of  workmen  to  produce 
and  bring  them  to  market.  For  instance,  among  the  laborers  engaged 
in  furnishing  the  market  with  cotton  doth^  ace  icudMds^  tl^x^^s^  *^ca^ 
oott  n  MjaxmeTM  and  planters^  but  also  \\iq  %«^ot%  ^\3L^VcQ:^T\i*<io^  tK:* 
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inaUri^  tie  bricklaj^^ra  and  carpenters  who  boild  the  &cMlbi^  ttl 
cnechanics  who  make  the  mncbincrj,  the  wholesale  and  retail  ahopniai 
Trho  iell  the  finished  goods ;  together  with  many  others  too  numeroni 
to  mention.  Tha  value  of  tlie  cioth  muat  suffice  to  remunerate  the 
tabor  of  each  of  these  classes  of  workmen.  It  must  replace  the 
tatire  wages  of  those  who  are  occupied  solely  witb  the  commoditj  in 
question,  ancb  aa  the  cotton  epimien  and  planters ;  and  part  of  tfw 
wages  of  those  who  are  occupied  not  only  with  this  commodity,  bat 
with  others  also,  as  for  example,  the  eailori,  bricklayers,  thoproen,  Sae 

The  comparative  gaanliiy  ot  wagea,  or  labor,  espeoded  In  producing 
B  commodity  is  therefore  the  first  circumstance  which  dolermines  ita 
value.  A  second  circumstance  is  the  comparative  rate  of  wagea. 
Some  workmen,  as  for  example  jewellera,  optical  instruraent  malcen, 
and  skilled  laborers  in  general,  are  better  paid  than  others;  and  tha^ 
*^ue  at  the  articles  they  produce,  must  be  proportional  to  thia  fajghe 
rate  of  remuneration. 

It  should  be  careflilly  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  a 
otirative,  and  not  the  absolaie  quantity  and  rate  of  wages  wluch  affb 
fbe  value  of  commodities.     If  the  wages  spent  in  producing  a 
single  article  were  increaaed  or  diminished,  the  value  would  ri" 
fall  in  proportion.    Bat  tf  the  rate  or  quantity  of  wages  were  to 
equally  in  all  employmenta,  values,  generally,  would  be  unaOectM 
The  relations  which  uiings  bear  to  wich  other,  are  not  changed  1^ 
causes  which  aSect  tbem  all  alike.    A  general  rise  or  fall  of  wag~ 
therefore  cannot  cause  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.     Indeed  t 
very  idea  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values,  as  already  raeationa 
involves  a  contradiction.    General  prices  however  may  rise ;  and  it  H 
a  widely  spread  popular  opinion  tiiat  "high  wagea  make  high  price*,*' 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  genercJ  rise  of  wages  cannot  aSect  prices  any 
more  than  values.    If  the  prices  of  commodities  wtre  raised  by  sniji 
a  cause,  wages  could  not  really  rise  at  all;   since  the  laborers  would 
have  to  pay  dearer  for  every  thing  they  purchased.    It  is  profiti,  and 
not  values  or  prices,  which  are  affected  by  alterations  in  the  general 
rate  of  wages.    It  has  already  been  shown  that  profits  depend  oa 
wages;  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.    Whenever 
therefore  there  is  a  general  rise  in  the  rale  of  wagea,  the  loaa  falls  oa 
profits ;  and  capitalists  have  no  power  of  escaping  from  it  by  raiaii 
the  price  of  tbeir  goods.    If  the  productiveness  of  labor  remain  tl 
«arae,  and  the  laborers  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  prodace,  tf 
camtaUats  must  necessarily  receive  less. 

The  other  universal  element  of  cost  of  production  is  prafili. 
abslaiertce  of  those  who  furnish  the  funds  lor  an  undertaking,  has  tl 
be  remunerated  from  the  finished  product,  no  less  than  the  labor  q 
the  wortmen.  ITie  value  of  the  cotton  cloth  must  be  aufflcient  a 
only  to  repay  the  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  in  producing  it,  b 
also  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  various  capitalists  by  whom  these  wag 
were  advanced.  Profits  therefore  form  another  component  part  d 
yalue.  The  same  observations  however  which  applied  to  wages,  tr 
ggaallj  applicable  to  profits.    It  w  no^  tti«>  tiJaw>\"W.t,>i«.  'nil  *«  « 
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paroHve  rate  of  profits,  hy  which  yalues  are  e£fected.  High  or  Iow< 
profits,  when  common  to  all  employments,  do  not  make  high  or  low 
ralues  and  prices.  It  is  only  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  higher  in  one 
employment  than  in  others,  or  when  the  capital  has  to  he  advanced 
for  a  longer  time,  that  the  value  of  commodities  is  affected. 

For  example,  there  are  some  occupations  (such  as  those  of  the  gun- 
powder manufacturer  or  of  the  butdier)  in  which  the  rate  of  profit  ie 
permanently  higher  than  usual,  to  compensate  for  tiie  peculiar  risks 
or  impleasantnesses  of  the  business.  In  these  cases,  the  yalue  of  the 
commodities  manu&ctured  or  sold,  is  proportionally  raised.  In  other 
employments,  again,  although  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  unusually  high, 
yet  the  time  during  which  the  capital  is  advanced,  is  longer.  A  wine- 
merchant  often  keeps  his  wine  several  years  before  selling  it:  and  the 
price  he  ultimately  receives  must  be  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  so 
long  a  detention  of  his  capitaL  In  the  case  of  all  articles  made  by 
machinery^  also,  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a  longer  time,  than  in  those 
made  wholly  by  immediate  hand  labor.  Capital  has  first  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  machine,  and  afterwards  in  producing  the  goods 
witii  its  assistance;  and  as  the  price  of  the  goods  must  be  sufficient  to 
replace  with  a  profit  the  whole  capital  expended  in  any  stage  of  their 
production,  it  will  evidently  be  higher  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  period,  during  which  that  capital,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been 
advanced.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  capital  which  is  spent 
in.  previous  operations  before  the  immediate  work  commences;  in  other 
words,  the  greater  the  amount,  not  only  of  machinery,  but  also  of 
materials  and  buildings,  which  has  to  be  provided;  the  more  largely 
do  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  into  the 
value,  of  the  ultimate  product.  Greater  durahUituui  the  fixed  capital 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.  The  more  durable  a 
machine  is,  the  less  necessity  is  there  that  its  original  cost  of  produc- 
tion should  be  speedily  replaced,  and  the  less  does  it  stand  in  need  of 
repairs.  In  those  employments,  therefore,  where  the  machinery  and 
biuldings  are  of  a  very  durable  nature,  a  less  proportionate  amount  of 
immediate  hand  labor  is  required,  and  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a 
longer  period;  so  that  here  also  profits  will  enter  more  largely  into 
the  value  o{  the  ultimate  product. 

Hence  it  fbllows  that  even  a  geMrtd  rise  or  tall  of  wages  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  affect  values.  It  will  not  indeed  raise  or  lower  values 
generally  (which  is  impossible) ;  but,  by  its  action  on  profits^  it  will 
raise  the  value  of  some  tlungs  and  lower  that  of  others.  Every  rise 
of  wages  causes  a  fall  of  profits,  and  conversely.  Now  when  profits 
fall,  the  relative  value  of  those  things  into  whose  cost  of  production 
profits  enter  most  largely,  will  be  proportionally  diminish^.  A  fali 
of  profits  therefore  will  lower  the  value  of  things  made  by  machinery^ 
in  comparison  with  those  made  by  hand  labor;  and  a  rise  of  profits 
will  have  a  contrary  effect.  This  cause  of  variations  in  value  is, 
however,  but  slight ;  since  the  alterations  in  the  general  rate  of  profit 
are  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

The  manner  in  which  wages  and  pio&ta  «&a\  ^<i  -^iJ^a  ^  ^sRKnBwsF- 
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ditiei,  IB  ihortly  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill  in  the  tbHtnriiig  terma .  _ 
tvo  tbings  ara  made  by  the  some  qaanlit;  of  la.bor,  and  that  labor 
paid  at  the  eume  rate,  and  if  the  wages  of  the  laborer  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  tho  aame  space  of  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employmeiK 
does  not  require  that  there  be  a  perninnent  difference  in  their  rate  of 
praSt:  then,  whether  wai!:eB  and  profits  be  high  or  lovr,  and  whether 
the  quantity  of  labor  be  much  or  Htcle,  these  two  things  will,  on  an 
average,  exchange  for  one  aootber.  If  one  of  two  things  command*, 
on  the  average,  a  greatei  value  tbaa  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  productiaii  either  a  greater  quauttty  of  labor,  or  a 
kind  of  labor  permanently  paid  at  a  higher  rate;  or  that  the  capital, 
tr  part  of  the  capital,  which  eupports  that  labor,  must  be  advanced 
Wbr  a  longer  period;  oi",  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended  with 
some  circitraBtaoce  which  requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  pcrma^ 
nently  higher  rate  of  profit.  .  .  .  But  every  &U  of  profits  lowers, 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things  made  with  much  or  durable 
machinery,  and  raJseB  that  of  things  mikde  by  hand ;  snd  every  rise  of 
profits  does  the  revorse." 

Besides  wages  and  profits,  there  ara  two  other  elements,  which 
oecaaioBoJIg  enter  into  Coat  of  production.  Thi>se  are,  taxaa,  and  any 
extra  cost  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  any  of  the  materials  or  inatru- 
inentB  employed.  Ae  in  the  case  of  wt^ee  and  profits,  it  is  not  abso- 
lute, but  only  relative  taxation,  which  has  an  infiuence  on  values.  If 
B  tax  be  laid  on  a  single  commodity,  or  on  several,  their  value  would 
be  proportionally  raised;  hot  if  ali  things  were  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  degree,  their  values  would  remain  anaitered. 

The  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cost  of  production  it 
afiecteil  by  a  scarcity  valnc  of  any  of  Ilia  requisites,  has  been  thetub- 
ject  of  much  iliscussion.  In  some  cases,  it  is  easily  seen  that  tbe 
expenses  of  production  are  increased  by  this  cause.  Suppose,  (or 
instance,  that  any  of  tlie  commodities  already  aJtuiled  tu,  whoso 
supply  is  limited  either  by  nature  or  by  a  monopoly,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mani^cture  of  other  things,  the  expense  of  produuioK 
the  latter  would  evidently  be  raised  in  a  proportional  degiee.  JL. 

But  the  case  in  which  a  scarcity  valne  moat  trequently  opett 
increasing  cost  of  productioo,  is  that  of  natural  agentt,  ~~  ' 
words,  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature,  among  which 
bended  light,  electricity,  land,  water,  Ac.  Some  of  these,  sa^ 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  cannot  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  bat 
ate  free  to  all ;  and  therefore  a  price  cannot  t>c  charged  im  tlieir  ser- 
vices, nor  can  they  form  part  of  tha  expenses  uf  production.  Utber), 
however,  such  as  tJio  land  or  riveri,  may  be.  and  in  att  old  coontriea 
are  appropriated.  The  sum  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 
Vriated  natural  agent  ia  termed  rsnf;  and  the  question  ia.  Does  rent 
wter  intc  cost  of  production,  and  does  it  increase  the  value  of  com- 
modities ?  In  some  coses  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so.  The  tent 
paid  by  a  manufacturer  for  the  ground  on  which  his  factory  is  bnllt, 
I'l-  at  paid  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  water  by  the  miller,  furms  a  pirt 
o(  their   eaycMCS.  kod  muBl  be  revVkce^  VkV'D,  «.  '^tq&C  bj^  tho  mm  of 
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the  finished  goods,  or  of  the  flour.  But  tho  chief  qaeatioa  iA,  whether 
agricultwral  rent  enters  into  cost  of  prodncti(Hi,  and  whether  the  price 
of  com  is  raised  by  it?  Adam  Smith  (who,  it  may  here  be  mBitioned, 
was  bom  at  Kirkaldy  in  1723,  and  died  in  1790,  and  whose  great  work 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  modem 
science  of  political  economy,  was  published  in  1766)  and  most  of  the 
early  pc^tical  economists  answered  this  in  the  affirmative.  Tlie;y 
thought  that  agricultural  produce  is  always  at  a  monopoly  price,  be-  ^ 
cause,  they  saidf  it  not  only  yi^da  the  ordinary  rate  oi  profit  to  the 
farmer,  but  also  yields  something  for  rent.  But  it  was  clearly  shofm  by  , 
Mr.  !EKcardo,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous;  fbr  the  price  of  com  is  de-  ^ 
termined  by  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  worst  land  under  cultivar 
tion,  and  this  knd  pays  no  rent.  It  is  only  tiie  httter  lands  which  yield  a 
rent,  and  it  is  not  by  them  that  the  price  of  com  is  regulated.  The 
existence  of  rent  is  therefore  an  eff<&ct,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  high  price 
<^  com;  in  other  words,  com  is  not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but 
rent  is  paid  because  com  is  high.  Even  if  the  landlords  were  to  forego 
their  rents,  and  give  them  over  to  the  fiurmers  or  to  the  state,  it  would 
have  no  efibct  on  the  price  of  corn ;  fbr  this  price  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  the  required  supply.  If  the  price 
were  less,  an  e^^l  quantity  of  com  could  not,  in  the  existing  stato 
of  agricultural  skill,  be  profitably  grown,  and  the  cultiyation  of  some 
of  the  inferior  lands  would  be  abandoned.  ''  Bent  therefore,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  ^unless  urtificiaUy  increased  by  restrictiye  laws,  is  no  bur- 
then on  the  consumer;  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and  is  no 
otherwise  a  detriment  to  the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  \£  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it 
would  then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to  general^  instead  of  private 
adrantage." 

A  natural  agent^  even  when  apprc^riated,  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  things,  possess  value,  unless  it  be  difficult  of  attcUnmmty  or  in 
other  won^,  unless  the  supply  of  it  be  limited.  Now  it  is  only  the 
better  qualities  of  land  whose  supply  is  limited,  and  accordingly  they 
alone  can  yield  a  rent.  The  inferior  lands  are,  practically  speaking^ 
■nlimited;  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  them  is  &r  more  than  suflS- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  existing  demand.  There  are  millions  of  acres, 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  farms,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  yet  are  not  cultivated.  The  reason  is,  that  they  would  not,  at 
the  existing  price  of  agricultural  produce,  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
fiurmer  and  yield  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The  £urmer  might 
cultivate  them  if  he  chose^  but  he  does  not  find  it  profitable  to  do  so. 
It  is  evident  that  these  lands  yield  no  rent ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain, 
on  further  considering  the  matter,  that  the  worst  land  which  the 
fiumer  does  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate,  also  yields  no  rent ;  fer  there 
10  nothing  to  prevent  him  firom  cultivating  his  farm  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  will  afford  him  the  ordinary  profit,  and  he  will  natur^^  ds& 
•o.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  the  cause  which  determt]Bfii& 
ttie  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  profitA^bV^  c\]\XiLN«Xft!^  vc^^^^^atf^''^i^ 
mount  at  rent  which  the  Uimsx  cmdl  affiQflcdiXA'SvS  VkA^K^^wBS^^:ff^^ 
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etrcumitance  which  Sxe 
ID  torn  flsei  the  rent. 

Bent  therefore  i«  detennined  fir  tlie  kndlorJ,  not  bit  him. 
given  price  of  corn,  the  worst  '«ncl  under  cultlTHtion  will,  ata^ 
rule,  be  such  aa  barely  to  repny  expensei  with  the  ordinury  pro6t, 
and  no  more  The  landlord  cannot  obtBiD  a  rent  for  Mi  Imid.  Htch 
if  he  should  atlemjit  to  obtain  it,  and  withliold  tht  land  ttom  cnltiii- 
Cion  unless  a  rent  were  paid,  the  only  eflcct  would  be,  that  the  farmer 
«xnild  apply  his  capital  to  the  tnore  claliamte  culture  of  the  better 
^  land) ;  90  that  thvre  would  itill  be  a  portion  of  his  capital  which  paid 
no  rent.  A«  long  therefore  ai  there  ia  any  land  which  might  tie 
cultivated,  and  yet  )<  not,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gieneral  rule  that 
the  vont  land  under  cultiTation  yields  only  the  ordinary  rate  ot 
oroflt,  and  pays  no  rent.  But  aa  this  land  yield*  the  ordiaaty  profit. 
att  iliD  iefto' iands  must  yield  morcj  and  the  competition  among  ths 
farmers  transfers  tliis  fxcat  cfproihice  to  the  lan<UordB. 

llie  manner  in  which  a  rite  in  the  price  of  fooii  takes  place  (and  is 
which  it  hat  taken  place  by  lucceisiTe  itcps  in  •.ne  nrogreii  of  society] 
)■  M  follows.  Whenever  population  incrcuea,  nioc>:  food  is  required. 
Now  we  have  eeen  that  the  general  law  nf  agriculture  u,  tliat  the 
produce  of  Ihc  «oil  docg  not  mcrease  iu  proportion  oi  the  labor 
i^etlowed  on  it  is  increased ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  addiiiaaii 
■upply  of  food  is  only  obtainable  at  a  greater  proportional  eirpenjc. 
But  we  have  also  seen,  that  this  law  may  be  coanuritcuii  by  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  If  improvemtnt  advance  is 
fast  as  population,  an  additional  sapply  of  food  can  be  obtained 
ivithout  any  nddiiional  expense,  and  therefore  without  a  rise  in  the 

{irice.  In  order  that  the  price  should  rise,  it  is  necessary  that  pc^n- 
ition  should  oulxlHp  improvement;  that  the  numbers  should  increaM 
faster  than  the  facilities  of  raising  food  at  home,  or  importing  it  from 
abroad.  When  this  takei  place,  a  greater  expense  ia  requisite  it 
order  to  obtain  the  supply  from  inlerior  lands;  and  the  fanner  will 
not  incur  tliie  expense,  till  the  price  has  risen  high  enough  to  n- 
munerate  him.  The  price  therefore  will  gradually  liae  to  the 
remunerative  point,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  being  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  In  the  interval  during  which  the  price  It  rising  1«  the 
remunerative  point,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Kardly  price,  and 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  As  soon  as  it  his 
risen  high  enough,  the  farmer  will  take  in  additional  land.  This  land 
(■ill  thenceforth  rcgulale  the  price  of  com ;  for  tlie  com  grown  on 
the  belter  lands  obtains  the  same  price  as  that  grown  on  the  worst. 
"If  the  production  of  aay,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of  the  supply," 
«iyt  Mr.  Mill,  "requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain  price,  that 
price  will  be  obtsintd  for  all  the  rest.  We  arc  not  able  to  buy  one 
tuaf  cheaper  than  another,  becansc  the  corn  from  which  it  was  made, 
hriag  grown  on  a  richer  soil,  lint  cost  less  to  the  grower.  Tiie  value 
lAereforeof  an  article  (.racanins  \W  nataial,  wliith  ii  the  same  with 
«  mrenige  value)  is  deierm\a»i  W  ^^*  '^''*'  **  '-'™'-  W^^m  "^  <•" 
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^H^^fy,  vbich  \m  prodaced  and  bronglii.  to  markeb  at  tne  gT(?aieit 
^^npenae.    Thie  is  the  Lav  of  Value  of  tlie  third  of  the  three  classei 
Into  which  all  commodities  are  divided." 

As  the  price  of  corn  repays  the  expenses  of  growing  it  on  tha 
UHirsl  lands,  it  must  more  than  repay  the  expeo^es  on  the  better  lands, 
and  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  theic  superior  fertility.  On  the  worst 
land  the  price  is  proportions!  to  the  coat  of  production,  that  is, 
it  replaces  the  outlay  with  the  ordinary  profit;  on  the  belter  lands 
it  ia  ninre  than  proportional  to  the  outlay,  so  that  it  yields  more 
than  the  ordinary  profit.  If  the  farmer  could  keep  this  extra,  profit 
to  himself,  his  gains  would  he  higher  than  those  of  other  capitalists; 
hut  competition  forces  him  to  pay  it  over  to  the  landlord  in  the  shap« 
of  rent.  "  Rent,  in  short,"  says  Mr.  MiU,  "  merely  equalises  the 
profits  of  different  farming  capitals,  by  enabling  the  landlord  to 
appropriate  all  extra  gains  occaaioned  by  superiority  of  natursj 
advantages." 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  mines  and  river  fiahei-iea  is  determined 
by  the  same  law.  The  value  of  mioerals  depends  on  their  cost  of 
production  at  the  worst  mine ;  and  the  rent  of  the  better  mines  is  in 
proportion  to  the  excess  of  produce  which  they  yield.  Even  the  worst 
mine  itself  may  yield  a  rent,  ibr  mines  are  comparatively  few  In 
number,  and  their  productive  qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into 
each  other,  as  those  of  land  do ;  hut  the  rent  cannot  be  so  high  as  to 
render  it  remunerative  to  work  a  itill  worse  description  of  mine. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  river  fisheries. 

Such  then  are  the  three  Laws  of  Value.  It  deserves  consideration,  in 
what  manner  the  two  necessary  conditions  or  elements  of  value,  namely. 
Utility  and  DifflctJty  of  Attainment,  operate  on  each  class  of  com- 
iBodities.  Utility  ia  the  object  corresponds  to  demand  in  the  pur 
diaser;  while  difficulty  of  attainment  is  represented  by  supply 
Wherever  therefore  {as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  of  commodities) 
the  value  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  botli  elemciita  of  value  liave 
SJi  efiect  in  determining  it.  The  greater  the  utility  and  the  greater 
the  difScnlty  of  attainment;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  demand 
and  the  leas  the  supply;  thehigher  will  be  the  value.  But  utility  hat 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  natt^al  or  average  value  of  commo-  , 
dilies  of  the  second  class.  This  is  determined  solely  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtuning  them,  or  in  other  words  hy  their  cost  of  production; 
while  it  is  merely  the  market  value  that  depends  on  demand  and 
supply.  In  those  cases,  the  demand  decides  oniy  the  quantUs  of  ths 
article  which  will  be  produced,  and  has  no  effect  on  its  average  valoa. 
Lastly,  the  commodities  of  the  third  class  are  of  an  intermediate  kind, 
partaking  of  the  qoalilies  of  both  the  others.  At  ordinary  tjmea, 
their  natural  value  depends  solely  on  difficulty  of  attainment,  or  m 
other  words  on  coat  of  production;  but  in  the  interval  during  which 
the  value  is  rising  or  falling  from  one  cost  ot  production  ta  another, 
it  is  governed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  thus  the  element  utility 
uoiDcs  into  play  in  deciding  it.  In  this  case  therefore,  dumind  decides 
not  merely  the  gaaiiiiig  of  the  cnmtiiodity.   hut  also,  to  a  certain 
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•xti!nt,  its  natnral  tbItig  ;  tlie  value  risin);  whenever  &e  di 
■teases  to  last  aa  to  raise  tbe  cost  of  production,  and  faUliig  ii 
opposite  ca^e. 

We  can  now  easily  perceive  the  reason  wii j  "  gold  ie  more  Taloabl*™ 
■han  copper,  and  diamonds  than  com."  Tliey  are  more  valuaUe' 
becaase  their  coet  of  production  it  plater;  becaase  a  larger  amuunt 
i>f  labor  and  capital  has  been  expanded  upon  them;  and  their  supariw 
value  is  exactly  proportional  to  tiiuir  superior  cost.  We  also  see  tbe 
FCBBon  why  "the  value  of  labor  is  so  mudi  lower  in  En(;land  than  In 
America  and  Australia."  It  is  so,  because  the  supply  of  labor  in  ttdt 
xmntry  bears  a  &r  less  favorable  proportion  to  the  demand;  in 
other  words  because  the  laborers  are  much  more  tnimeroiu  wfaoi 
compared  with  the  wage-fund.  The  two  cues  of  value,  whicJi  are 
paramount  above  all  others  in  their  importance,  are  those  of  iaior  aad 
food:  and  tbe  low  value  of  the  one  depends  on  the  same  cause  as  tits 
high  value  of  the  oilier— namely,  on  the  undui.-  pressure  of  popnlstiiM. 
The  price  of  Toed  is  high,  because  population  presses  too  heavily  on 
the  soil;  the  price  of  labor  is  low,  because  population  presses  tm 
heavily  on  tbe  capital.  Arising  from  the  sanie  cause,  they  me 
Riuvble  only  by  the  same  remedy;  namely,  by  a  Btrictor  TtKOtM 
upon  population.  By  this  maoDB  the  margin  d'  cultivatiim  would  ke 
enabled  to  recede,  till  a  more  productive  soil  regulated  the  price  it 
30m;  and  tlie  wage-fund  would  be  distriliuted  among  a  amalki 
Dumber  of  iRboreie,  so  that  eacli  woold  receive  a  larger  abare. 
not  the  knoiBkdgf.  of  these  great  truths  which  is  now  wanting ;  . 
the  infli>xiblQ  determinatian  on  the  part  of  society  to  recognise  tl 
openly,  and  act  up  to  them.  Science  has  pcrihmied  her  port  towi 
us ;  she  has  shown  us  the  cauaea  of  low  wa^es  and  dear  food  with  l| 
same  riBorouB  certainty  with  which  she  has  demcnatrated  the  1bw< 
the  planetary  movements;  and  in  SO  doing  she  has  placed  those  e 
entirely  under  our  own  ocaitro!. 

We  can  now  also  readily  understand  the  action  of  the  popnlati| 
law  an  the  two  great  classes  of  commuditiea,  raw  produce  and  nu^ 
IkctuTGd  articles.  Its  action  iaroniigc  the  iieliie  anil  priixo/aoriailm 
produce  in  rtlati/m  lo  manufactared  arlidet.  This  eSect  naa  (■ 
strikingly  illustrated  in  recent  times,  by  the  eitrnordinary 
price  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  while  the  price  of  com, 
other  agricultural  produce  has  varied  but  tittle.  Tbe  reas.  _ 
machinery  and  otjier  improKments,  by  efiecting  a  saving  of 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  production  of  the  former  articles;  vl 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  though  almost  equally  ezt 
have  been  neutmliaed  by  the  constant  advance  of  populatioD. 
has  foreed  agriculture  constantly  to  descend  to  poorer  soila,  ao 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  (on  n 
alone  the  price  of  com  depends)  has  not  materially  varied.  Al 
impTovemente,  and  all  the  saving  of  labor,  have  increased  tba 
'Juctiveneas  of  better  lands  only,  and  thus  have  all  gone, 
of  Teat,  to  enrich  the  laniBoiii  c\sw,  ^l\\\e  im  the  won 
the  coaatsva',  advance  otpaEul«Awa,fti«e\iBiVaat.Q*B.Vvo%t&' 


^^prettj  nesrly  the  same.  The  improrements  in  manufactures  in  ahort 
bave  lieSn  rnieounieracted,  while  thoae  in  agriculture  have  been  coanter- 
acted  bj  the  law  of  diminiahing  jiioductiTenesa. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Value,  1  ihbv  add  the  following  short 
SnTnmarr  of  its  theotT,  whicb  is  condenied  from  that  eiven  by  Mr. 
Mill. 

The  Value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or 
of  things  in  general,  for  which  it  e^tchanges.  Value  is  therefore  a 
refatiiw  term.  When  one  thing  riees  in  valae,  something  dse  moat 
fall.  There  cannot  be  a  peneral  rise  oi  fell  of  values.  The  two 
neceesar;  oonditions  ofvalae  are  Utility  and  Difficalty  of  Attainment. 
The  market  value  of  all  things,  and  the  natural  T^ue  of  some,  de- 
pends on  Demand  and  Supply.  The  value  always  adjusts  itself  M 
that  the  demand  is  eqaal  to  the  supply.  The  things  whose  natural 
T^ue  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  are  the  srarn'fs  articles;  among 
which  are  included  all  things  whose  supply  cannot  be  increased  at  all, 
or  not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demand  timt  would  exist  for  them  at 
their  coat  value.  A  monopoly  value  is  a  scarcity  value.  The  natural 
value  of  all  things  which  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by  labor  and 
I  UKntal,  depends  on  th^r  Cost  of  Prodnctlon,  if  it  be  unilbrm ;  or,  if 
II  l)e  manifbld,  on  their  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  ciraira- 
ItnceB.  The  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production  are  the  wages 
I  W  file  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital:  the  occasional  elements 
ate  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  some  <tf 
the  requisites.  Agricultural  rent  is  not  an  element  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Tnlue  is  not  affected  by  the  absolute  but  only  by  tha 
amparativt  amount  of  wages  and  profits;  except  in  this  respect  that 
every  fell  of  profits  lowers  (though  only  in  a  slight  degree]  the  v^ae 
of  things  made  by  much  or  durable  machinery,  and  raises  that  of 
things  made  by  hand :  and  every  rise  of  profits  dues  the  reverse.  The 
comparative  amount  of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  comparatiro 
guantil'j  of  labor  employed,  and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  its  ' 
remuneration.  The  comparative  rate  of  profits  depends  partly  oD 
the  comparaliTe  length  of  time  for  which  profit  is  due,  and  partly  on 
the  comparative  rate  of  profit  in  different  employments. 

Into  the  subject  of  Pi-iix,  T  shall  not  enter  further  than  by  stating 
that  the  laws  which  determine  the  price  of  commodities,  that  is,  their 
value  in  relation  to  mone;.  are  just  the  some  as  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine their  valne  in  relation  to  other  commtditica.  In  other  words 
J  the  price  of  commodities  depends  either  on  Demand  and  Supply;  [he 
Cost  of  Production :  or  on  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. The  ordinary  laws  of  value  are  unaffected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  which  itself,  as  an  exchangeable  commodity,  neces- 
sarily comea  under  their  operation.  The  exchange  value  or  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  like  that  of  other  mineral  products,  dependa 
temporarily  on  demand  and  supply,  and,  permaneatly  and  on  the 
average,  on  coat  of  production  in  the  worst  circumstances.  "  The  in- 
troduclion  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  dues  not  interfere  with  tt  ~ 
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operation  of  aoy  of  the  Lswi  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  . 
chapMre.  The  reaeoos  which  make  the  temporary  or  liituket 
of  tbingB  depend  oa  demand  and  eupply,  and  their  average  an 
manent  values  npon  their  coat  of  producIioD,  are  as  applicable  to  • 
money  system  as  to  a  system  ol  barter.  Tliitiga  which  would  by 
barter  excliange  for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  sell  for  sn 
equal  amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchange  for  one  another  still,  ttiuugb 
the  process  of  exchan^'ing  them  will  coneiat  of  two  operations  instead 
of  only  one.  The  relations  of  commodities  to  one  another  remain 
nnaltered  by  money:  the  only  new  relation  introduced  is  their  rela- 
tion to  luoney  itself;  how  mut^  or  how  little  mon^y  they  will  ei- 
dhange  for ;  in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money  itscll 
is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  difficulty,  when  tJM 
illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused  money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  V^cm. 
liar  something,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  tfinatl 
Money  is  a  commodity,  and  its  value  is  determined  like  that  of  otqfl 
commodities,  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  IM 
on  the  average  by  cost  of  production.  .  .  Ufuiv  three  ulasKi  iojH 
wliicli  commodities  are  divided — those  absolutely  limited  in  (uppqP 
those  which  may  be  had  in  imlimited  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  at 
an  increasing  cost  of  production— the  precious  metals,  being  tlie  pro- 
duce of  mines,  belong  to  the  third  class.  Their  natural  value,  Iheva- 
fore,  is  in  the  long  run  proportional  to  their  coat  of  production  '  ''  " 
most  unfavorable  existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the  worst 
which  it  is  neceaaary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  snppl;^ 

Tlie  foregoing  description,  although  brief,  comprehends  the 
laws  of  tlw  Science  of  Political  Economy.   The  remaining  portiuu  rf 
economical  treatises  are  for  the  moat  part  occupied  with  the  ^iplica- 
tiona  of  these  laws,  with  the  theory  of  currency,  credit,  and  foreign 
trade,  and  with  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  of  an  economical 
character  and  relating  to  the  functions  of  government — such  .     .__ 
lion,  poor-laws,  emigration,  free  trade,  national  debt,  the  laws  of. 
heritancc,  entail,  partnership,  insolvency,  naury,  &c.    Although  t' 
questiona  Imve  engrossed  ao  much  of  the  attention  of  poliliciaiia 
philanthropists,  and  are  doubtleas  of  great  importance,  they  an; 
/eality  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  populaljon  law  and  " 
duty  of  limitiog  offspring.    Indeed,  if  the  latter  duty  were  ccHUcf 
tiously  practised  by  society,  the  subjects  of  poor-laws,  emigrfttioti,< 
would  present  but  little  difficulty.    Un  the  other  hand,  nothing  r 
on  be  done  by  these  or  any  other  philantliropic  schemes  can  hBTe 
mbstantial  effect  on  the  great  sodal  evils,  while  their  true  k 
continues  to  be  ignored  and  neglected,  and  the  duty  of  limited 
creation  set  at  naught. 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  the  subject  of  political  economy,  « 
making  a  tew  remarks  on  one  circumstance,  which  more  Ihaa 
V  other  hinders  the  diffuMon  <£  tUo  wience,  and  " 
rticoi  benefits  which  -wouli  tesiU.   \  tiiMid  \n 
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prefudux  against  poiittccd  economy  and  its  foUowerSf  which  exists  among 
the  working  classes,  and  among  many  other  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the 
economists  are  a  heartless  and  unfeeling  set  of  men,  who  care  only 
for  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  think  little  of  the  toils  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  Alas!  that  any  such  belief  should  prove  the 
means  of  separating  the  working  classes  fh>m  their  truest  friends,  and 
ft'om  the  science  in  which  alone  their  salvation  is  to  be  found.  No 
opinion  could  possibly  be  more  erroneous.  Even  if  it  were  true;  il 
the  economists  had  done  nothing  more  for  the  working  dasses  than 
point  out  the  cause  of  poverty,  they  would  still  have  rendered  them  s 

S eater  service  than  any  other  men  ever  have  done,  or  can  do;  for  the 
St  necessary  step  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  is  to  know  its  cause, 
^K/hat  the  working  classes  most  of  all  need  at  present  is  to  see  clearly 
the  cause  of  low  wages.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  them  than  any  amount  of  commiseration  for  their  sufferings. 
It  is  not  charity  and  sympathy,  but  science  and  justice,  that  they  most 
urgently  require.  But,  besides  pointing  out  the  cause  of  poverty,  the 
economists,  as  a  class  (though  doubtless  there  have  been  exceptions), 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  democratic  tendencies,  and  their  de- 
votion, to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  They  have  been 
unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  raise  wages,  and  procure  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  If  we  regard  the  list  of  economical  writers —  . 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Senior,  Chalmers,  James  Mill,  John  S. 
Mill,  Ellis,  Place,  U.  Fawcett,  Greg,  Miss  Martineau  and  others — ^I 
do  not  think  that  in  any  science  we  could  find  a  greater  number  of 
writers  distinguished  for  their  liberality  of  opinions,  their  benevolence^ 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  With  regard  to  their  poli- 
tical views,  several  of  the  English,  and  still  more  of  the  Frendi, 
economists,  have,  I  believe,  been  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  and  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of  a  Hepublican 
fbrm  of  government; — which  appears  to  me  also  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  human  dignity,  independence,  justice,  and  happiness, 
and  therefore  much  the  best,  in  any  country  where  there  is  a  due 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  political  intelligence 
and  unselfishness.  Some  economical  writers  have  themselves  be- 
longed to  the  working  classes,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Francis  Place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  Ms  life.  Mr.  Place  repeatedly  urged  on  their 
attention  the  study  oi  political  economy,  as  the  only  science  which 
could  save  them  from  their  evils.  ''Political  economy"  he  says,  ''is 
the  science  of  the  working  classes;  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  its  leading 
principles,  aided  by  their  own  prudence,  can  ever  rescue  them  from 
the  degradation  into  which — ^they  have  not  fiEJlen — ^but  from  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  emerge.  Political  economists  are  neces- 
sarily friends  of  the  working  people;  the  very  end  and  object  of  the 
science  is  to  elevate  them,  to  procure  for  them  the  greatest  possible 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  labor." 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  ^Qli\\Q»wV<»^J5^^ss^ss:J^^MM^ 
arisen  from  its  beinst  supposed  tV\aX  IW  *icvoM^>iXsa^  ^x^s^  xsja&a^isss.'^ 
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houti  of  Uw  "  prosperil)}'  of  Engknil,"  and  vut  "progTHi  ti  Urn 
natton,"  *o  Jreqaently  put  forth  b;'  stBtiiticaJ  and  comnierciKl  writen, 
and  by  the  Times  and  Ecotiainiat  newapapers  (bot^  of  which  are  essen- 
tially ■ristocrntic,  and  anti-MalthiuiBn),  afford  a  lair  represenlatma 
of  die  vievB  of  the  economlBts;  but  nothing  conld  be  further  from  tlia 
truth.  None  know  so  well  the  reailj' miserable  state  of  tbiseountly,  a 
those  -wbo  have  carefull]'  studied  the  acttiui  i^  the  papulation  piia- 
ciple.  None  are  bo  little  apt  to  he  dazKled  by  a  surface  glitter,  or  to 
he  carried  away  by  what  Mr.  Mill  term*  "  iba  unmeaiiiag  bustle  of 
so-called  civilized  existence,"  ai  those  who  are  well  acquainted  wil^ 
the  tatists  of  the  present  evils,  and  who  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
fbrm  a  comparison  between  society  as  it  is,  and  sodety  ■■  it  might  be. 
It  may  bu  observed  marcover,  that  the  earlier  eeonomists,  altbnn^ 
liberal  in  their  own  generation,  were  in  some  respccta  behind  the  most 
erfightened  views  of  the  present  a^e.  The  great  dactrinei  of  sooiaf 
eqacdily  and  the  abolition  of  artificial  distinctions  of  rank,  were  in  their 
time  but  little  known,  and  men  hnd  scarcely  even  begun  ta  coucta** 
the  possibility  of  organic  social  changes.  Better  views  on  thew 
points  have  been  spread  abroiid  cliicfly  by  the  Bevolutions  in  Fraocb 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  the  noble  e"  ''  ~~  * 
democratic  and  locinlist  writers.  The  earlier  economiBta  haa 
to  do  in  investigating  the  laws  ol  their  science,  and  have  p 
this  task  so  adniirably,  that  they  may  well  be  excused,  if,  i 
general  ideal  of  society,  they  fell  short  of  the  views  of  a  later  age. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  deBcienciea  in  thia  respect — and  they  an 
mostly  deficiendee  of  omissioii  not  of  commission — Ihey  hare  been 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most  emiooit 
living  authority  on  the  subject.  The  otgeots  kept  steadily  in  vis* 
throughout  Ms  whole  work  are  first,  that  porerty  should  be  Ksnanred, 
and  wealth  mora  equally  distributed;  and  secondly,  that  (alter 
making  any  necessary  provision  for  the  intirm,  &c.)  the  ineoroe  rf 
each  member  of  society  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportimt  la 
ka  exertions.  No  writer  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  preMst 
iniquitous  distribution  of  wenlth.  Although  differing:  widely  (as  all 
who  recogniie  the  population  principle  must  do)  fltini  the  geita*! 
views  of  aodaiist  and  democratic  writers  on  the  cause  and  cote  t£ 
poverty,  Mr.  Mill  regards  many  of  their  moral  conceptions  as  fu  in 
advauce  of  eidsting  social  arrangements.  "  If,"  he  says,  in  drawing  K 
comparison  between  private  property  and  a  community  of  goods,  "  if 
the  clioicQ  were  to  he  made  between  oommnnistn  with  all  its  chaDoes, 
and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  injusltcea; 
if  Ihe  institution  of  privata  property  necessarily  carried  with  it  u  ft 
consequence  that  the  produce  uf  labor  should  be  apportioned  aa  «• 
now  see  it,  ofniDif  ut  on  lawne  proportion  to  tlie  labor — tlie  largcM 
portions  to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  Che  next  Urgeil  M 
those  whoso  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  sc  in  a  descending  a  '~ 
(he  remuncrnlion  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and  mere 
iWe,  until  the  most  latiguing  and  exhausting  bodily  labor  can 
witb  ccrtaiuCy  on  ^>eiug  a.b'W  ta  «»xa.  «:v«a  tioa  -owsscunM  « 
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life:  if  this  op  communism  were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficulties^ 
great  or  small,  of  communism,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.'^ 
In  order  to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  Mr.  Mill  recommends 
as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  means,  (without  which  all  others 
are  fiitile),  that  the  duty  or  limited  pfocreation  should  be  impartially 
applied  to  all  classes  alike;  secondly,  that  the  present  system  of 
hired  labor  should  be  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  independent 
and  associated  industry ;  thirdly,  tliat  the  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture should  be  abolished,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
transfer  of  land  removed;  fourthly,  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the 
spontaneous  increase  of  rent;  fifthly,  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
should  be  limited,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  by 
inheritance  more  than  a  certain  sum,  which  should  be  fixed  at  a 
moderate  competence;  «ixUily,  that  all  the  common  lands,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors;  seventhly,  tiiiat  there  should  be  an 
eztennre  meaeure  of  colonization  and  of  national  education,  so  as  to 
raise  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  poor,  &c 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Probable  Future  of  the  Laboring  Classes^ 
Mr.  Mill  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  those  membra 
of  society  who  do  nothing  themselves,  and  regard  as  their  inferiors 
a^  who  are  engaged  in  any  useful  occupation: — *'When  I  speak 
either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere  of  ^ihe  laboring  classes,'  or  of  laborers 
as  a  'class,'  I  use  these  phrases  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  as 
descriptive  of  an  existing,  but  by  do  means  a  necessary  or  permanent, 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  recognise  as  either  just  or  salutary, 
a  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  any  'dass'  which  is  not  laboring: 
any  human  beings,  exempt  firom  bearing  their  share  of  the  necessary 
labors  of  human  life,  except  those  unable  to  labor,  or  who  have  fkirly 
earned  rest  by  previous  toll.  So  long  however  as  the  great  socicd  evil 
exists  of  a  mm-laboring  ckus,  laborers  also  constitute  a  class,  and  mi^ 
be  spoken  of^  though  only  provisionally,  in  that  character." 

Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  working  classes,  if  they  and  all  who 
reidly  desire  th^r  elevation,  would  study  the  views  of  this  great  and 
benevolent  thinker,  and  follow  him  as  their  true  leader  and  guide. 
Sooner  or  later,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  so.  Notwithstanding 
the  pr^udices  which  now  separate  many  of  the  working  classes  from 
political  economy,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  learn  to  know  IMs  science  fi)r  what  it  really  is;  to 
know  it  as  their  best  and  truest  friend— the  Mend  which  hiUB  never 
forsaken  and  never  wittingly  deceived  them;  and  when  they  will 
regard  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  noble-minded  men — ^Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  Bicardo,  Mill  and  others — ^who  have  labored  so  long, 
so  patiently,  and  with  so  sorry  a  requital  in  their  service.  Nothing 
could  at  present  more  powerfully  advance  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, than  a  cordial  and  steadfast  union  between  Political  Economy 
and  the  People. 


Rr.CAPITCLATION  OF  THE  PUECEDINS 
L  LAWS 


In  order  to  promote  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  lawi  of  pliyd 
logy,  political  economy,  and  aocial  iticncc,  alread}'  conaidered,  llii 
may  here  be  briefly  reuapitnlatad. 

The  Law  of  Extrdit.  Tlie  henllh  of  ihe  rcptoiliictive  orjjani  ai 
emotions  dcjicudB  on  tbeir  having  a  aufficlunc  amouot  of  norin 
exercise;  and  the  want  of  this  tends  powcifulJ}'  to  produce  miie) 
aud  diseast:  iii  both  man  and  voman. 

The  Laui  of  Fecundity  Eaidi  woman  tends  to  produce  from  teni 
fifteen  children  or  thereabouts. 

The  Lam  of  Agriculluml  Indiatry,  or   Dimtnlsl.mg 
The  proporlioniil  relumi  to  aericullttre  len;i  ui  diniiotshi 
words,  the  produce  of  iljo  soil  tends  tu  incrEiisc  in  u  ieas  proputU 
than  tile  lalior  bestowed  on  it. 

From  these  lliree  laws  sriMi — 

The  Law  of  ropulalion,  or  MaWiutian  Law.  The  natural  inCKi 
oi  pigiutatjon  has  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  mi 
powerCulIv  cbeuked  in  all  old  countries,  and  ■□  new  coloniea  also- 
soon  as  their  cultivation  has  reached  a  certain  extent,  by  Celilm 
(that  is.  Sexual  Abstinence),  Prostitution,  Sterility,  I'ruTentJveliiii 
course,  or  Prematura  Death ;  whuK  collective  amount  varies  iUTerc; 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  tliei 


ensin^,  and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  tninui  that  of  ii 

BToi"'.  while  the  nnii ..     ..        ... 

[iroiHirlion  to  tlic  iitlici 


t  of  each  individually  i 


^^^taiii 


Tiiesc  four  laws  may  l>c  called  the  Main  EUineili  of  tiacuu  £ 
Tbey  are  tlic  laws  which  chiefly  determine  tlie  distribution  Ot  tbtii 
actKrit)  of  life — wtiich  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  said  to  i 
of  thi-ee  chief  elements,  Fowl,  Love,  and  lAiiaure.    The  cau       .^^ 
which  tbey  may  becaunf(rac(eiiare,in  thecBseof  thelawof  fecundiq 
die  five  population-cliecks;  in  that  of  the  law  of  exercis^  an  it^^ 
heaitljf  li&  in  other  respeets,  (for  this  will  naturally  tend  to  covntfl 
aut  ibe  bene&ts  of  moderate  sexual  intcrewuiiH!,  uliilei  on  thCiOti^ 
band,  a.  /ittilcRy  lift-  in  other  rc«pect«  will  lend  1u  cuuiUerout  tba  -di 
uffucts  of  prclonsed  sexual  abitincnce);  and  in  that  of  tha  Htrt 
-"~iniBhing  jiroductiTenesf,  agricultural  or   uthor  impravemcnt*- 
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which  however  are  never  sufficient  to  enable  old  societies  to  escape 
from  an  immense  amount  of  one  or  more  of  the  population-checks. 

As  inferences  from  these  laws  arise  the  two  following  Duties;  whose 
truth  and  paramount  importance,  together  with  the  only  method  by 
which  they  can  both  be  fulfilled,  it  h^  been  the  main  practical  object 
of  this  work  to  show. 

The  Duty  of  Limited  Procreation,  In  an  old  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual,  whatever  be  his  or  her  station  in  life,  to  brinp 
into  the  world  only  a  very  small  number  of  children. 

The  Duty  of  Sexual  Intercourse.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  exercise  his  or  her  sexual  functions,  during  the  period  of  sexual 
life ;  abstinence  and  excess  being  alike  avoided. 

The  former  of  these  duties  is  of  a  social,  the  latter  of  a  self- 
regarding,  character,  (although  each  of  them,  doubtless,  partakes  of 
both  characters).  The  first  may  be  called  the  primary  social  duty,  for 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  most  of  all  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  society.  The  removal  of  poverty  and  the  mass  of 
its  attendant  and  consecutive  evils,  depends,  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, on  the  conscientious  practice  of  this  duty  and  on  nothing  dse  what- 
soever. Its  impartial  application  to  all  members  of  society,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  is  the  real  keystone  of  social  justice.  The  second  duty 
is,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  the  most  important  of  all  duties  of  the 
self-regarding  class;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most 
neglected,  and  whose  neglect  is  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
siisery;  and  which  therefore  most  of  all  requires  to  be  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  asserted.  No  one  who  deeply  and  earnestly  reflects  on 
this  subject,  should  allow  himself  or  herself  to  be  prevented  from  ftil- 
filling  this  great  duty,  and  Oom  obtaining  a  just  share  of  the  sexual 
privileges,  by  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  moral  code.  Social  re- 
gulations which  (unless  from  the  direst  and  most  undeniable  expediency) 
deprive  human  beings  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ought  not  to  be  obeyed; 
for  the  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  primary 
wants  of  our  being,  is  far  more  sacred  than  that  which  is  due  to 
human  institutions.  On  the  proper  observance  of  this  duty  depends 
the  removal  of  the  manifold  diseases  arising  from  sexual  abstinence, 
self-abuse,  and  prostitution. 

The  duties  ot  limited  procreation  and  of  sexual  intercourse,  li&e  all 
the  real  duties,  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent, on  the  principle  of  utility ;  the  former  being  an  inference  from 
the  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  the  latter  from  the  law 
of  exercise.  H  it  be  granted  that  over-procreation  is  the  cause  of  po- 
verty ;  and  if  it  be  further  granted  that  all  members  of  society  are  bound 
to  co-operate  in  the  removal  of  this  evil ;  the  fomer  duty  must  be  adr 
mitted.  Again,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  law  of  exercise  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  health;  and  if  it  be  further  granted  that  every  individual,  male 
-)r  female,  is  bound  to  observe  these  laws;  the  second  duty  is  also  un- 
dimiable.  In  order  to  fulfil  both  of  these  duties,  the  only  method  left 
by  the  law  of  population  to  the  inhabitants  of  axv  cAd  Qtt\«v\x^  ^S.^^  tw. 
rmUve  Sexual  Intercourse . 


SiO  SOCIAL  SCISBCS. 

The  eeoDomlcal  laws  of  fhe  DiBtrflmtion  and  EzcSumge  of  wealth 
may  also  be  recnntnlated. 

The  Laws  of  JJktrilmtum  toe  as  ibOowK— 

The  Law  of  Wages.  Wages  depend  on  the  Demand  and  Supply  of 
Labor;  m  odber  words,  on  the  proportion  between  the  Laborers  and 
the  Capital 

The  Law  of  Prqfiis.  Profits  depend  on  wages  (that  is,  on  the  Cost 
of  Labor);  rising  as  wages  fidl,  and  fiilling  as  wages  rise. 

The  Lmo  of  Bad.  The  worst  land  mider  coItiTatioii  p^ns  no  Ben^, 
tmt  Bent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  aU  lands  of  a 
better  quality;  rising  as  this  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falfing  Sb  it 
laUs. 

The  Laws  of  Exdkmge  are  as  Ibllows^— 

Tke  Laws  of  Vahie.  The  Value  of  those  commodities  which  cannot 
be  indefinitdy  increased,  depends  on  Demand  and  Supply;  that  of 
thoise  which  can  be  indefinitely  increased  at  a  unifbrm  expense,  on 
Cost  of  Production:  and  that  of  those  which  can  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, but  only  at  an  increasing  expense,  on  Cost  of  Production  in 
the  wcnvt  circumstances. 

The  Laws  of  Price  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Value;  in  other 
words,  the  Pnce  of  commodities  depends  eitiier  on  Demand  and 
Supply;  on  Cost  of  Production;  or  on  the  highest  Cost  of  Production. 

These  laws  of  distribution  and  exchange  are  all  deduced,  en  tiie 
supposition  of  firee  competition,  from  the  simple  law  of  huniar 
nature  that  ''man  tends  to  prefer  a  greater  gain  to  a  smaUer."  The 
causes  ly  which  they  may  be  counteracted  are  custom,  ignorance,  in- 
attention to  one's  own  interest,  or  any  other  circumstance  which 
prerents  competition  from  producing  its  fiill  efSsct,  It  should  always 
oe  remembered,  that  political  economy,  like  other  sciences  vrhkh. 
treat  of  laws  of  causation,  is  a  science  of  tenckncies,  which  are  subject 
to  be  more  or  less  powerfully  counteracted. 

The  Malthusian  or  Sexual  Theory  at  the  Social  EtiIs  may  again 
be  briefly  stated.  It  is  that  the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  are 
always  powerfully  checked  in  old  countries  by  the  law  of  diminishing 
productiyeness ;  and  that  the  three  primary  social  evils — ^poyerty, 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  are  different  modes  in  which  this  ineritable 
check  takes  place.  Poverty  arises  from  an  over-crowding  of  the 
labor-market  and  an  undue  depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivation— 
a  state  of  things  produced  and  maintained  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  prodigious  powers  of  increase; 
celibacy  arises  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  the  cares  of  a  fomily ; 
while  prostitution  springs  from  female  poverty  and  the  dificultics 
•opposing  marriage,  together  with  the  fkct  that  the  reproductive 
powers  are  thereby  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  Poverty, 
JProstitution,  and  Celibacy,  in  short,  are  population  or  fecundity- 
checks;  the  first  arising  from  the  over-use,  the  second  from  the  abufe^ 
and  the  third  from  the  non-use  of  the  reproductive  powers ;  and  one 
or  more  of  these  checks  (p^  PTOven^N^  AxAat^iava^  ^x^^^^  Isaa 

^9te<l,  and  always  must  exist  v>  mi.  ^noTmwva  €*.^.vs^  Hi  la.  ^^ 
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cenntries,  In  oemeqiieiice  of  the  diflerent  laws  of  increase  in  the 
human  species  and  in  the  sc^.  The  economical  action  of  the  popula- 
tion law,  when  raofe  paarticularlj  considered,  is,  that  it  (or  the  law 
of  diminishing  productiTeness  from  which  it  is  derived)  is  the  main 
limit  to  producticm;  and,  with  regard  to  distribution  and  exchange,  it 
lowers  wages:  lowers  profits:  raises  tent:  and  raises  the  value  and. 
price  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  manufiictured  articles.  Its  sexual 
acti(m  when  more  particulariy  ccmsidered,  is,  that  it  produces  the 
diseases  of  abstinence:  self-abuse:  and  prostitution  wi^its  attendant 
venereal  diseases.  The  seccndoary  sodal  evils,  such  as  crime,  c^unken- 
ness,  disease,  want  of  education,  &c.,  are  in  tlie  main  caused  and  kept 
up  by  the  primary  evils  ai  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy;  and 
therefore  Aey  too  are,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ultimately  traceable  to 
the  law  of  population.  It  is  indeed  often  said  tiiat  tiie  secondarjr 
evils  are  the  causes  of  one  another,  as,  for  examine,  that  drunkenness 
and  want  of  educatkm  are  the  causes  of  crime ;  but  (although  these 
evils  imdoubtedly  act  and  react  upon  each  other)  this  is  only  to  go 
back  one  step,  and  comparatively  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  line  of 
causation. 

The  reader  will  now,  I  trust,  admit  the  justice  of  the  statement 
already  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  <^  The  great  social  evils 
of  old  countries,  when  reduced  to  t^ir  umplest  expression,  are  fotiisii 
to  arise  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the  powers  of  increase  in  m«<w 
over  the  powers  of  increase  in  the  land ;  fh>m  the  antagonism  between 
the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity,  which  preside  over  the  rept^ 
ductive  organs  and  passions^  and  the  law  of  agricultural  industry.*' 
This  truth,  whose  discovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Malthus,  is  beyond  aJl 
comparison  the  most  importaaA  ever  apprehended  by  mankind.  Unial 
it  was  discovered,  Man  &y  at  the  mercy  of  Nature,  and  was  ufitei^ 
ignorant  (mT  the  primary  source  of  the  destruction  which  in  all  agea 
has  involved  his  race.  That  source  however,  he  can  now,  tfom  a 
consideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  clearly  perceive  to  reside  in  his 
own  limitless  powers  of  reproduction,  opposed  as  they  are  by  the 
timited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  planet  he  inhabits.  It  is 
from  the  reproductive  laws  of  his  own  constitution— from  his  pro- 
digious capacity,  and  powerful  tendency,  to  increase — that  his  chief 
iiiiculties  arise.  It  is  with  these  laws  that  he  has  had,  and  will  havf 
throughout  all  time,  principally  to  struggle ;  and  it  is  on  their  du( 
management  and  regulation  that  the  regeneration  of  human  societ;/ 
n^Uy  depends. 


Ix  conclusion,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  take  these  dews  in  the  spirit 
In  i^hich  they  are  intended,  namely,  in  that  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
goodwill.    If  I  have  given  offence  by  the  manner  in  whick  tbffi^  Vas*^ 
been  brought  forward,  I  sincerely  aaVL  iot%w«ae,^^%  «xv^^^s3^^'ai'^^^a^»'^is^s^^ 
Giultmajr  he  imputed  rathar  to  aw\twaid\ie%%  ol  ^"s.vt'i"wstfs^>^^^^"*'*^ 


SH  SOCIAL  SCI 

The  economlcsl  Uwb  of  the  DiBtributioa  and  Eichanga  oC' 
iitiL7  also  be  recapitulated. 

The  Laia  of  DiatrihuHon  are  aa  follows:— 

The  Lam  ef  Wager.  Wojres  flepend  on  the  Demand  and  Snpply  ot 
Labor;  in  otter  words,  on  the  proportion  between  tiiu  Laborers  and 
thg  CapitoL 

The  LaiB  of  Projiis.  Profits  depend  on  wages  (that  i»,  on  the  Colt; 
of  Labor);  neing  ai  wages  foil,  and  falling  as  wages  rise. 

Tlie  £aia  of  Beit.  The  worst  land  nnder  cultivation  ps7a  no  Benl;, 
fent  Kent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yicldeil  by  all  lands  of  a 
better  qoHtity;  rising  as  Oiis  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falling  as  it 
flilla. 

The  Lav.'*  0/  Eicharye  are  a*  tbllows: — 

The  Loot  of  Vaim.  The  Value  of  those  coroniodities  which  cannot 
be  indeSnitely  increaaed.  depends  on  Demand  and  Supply;  that  of 
thoHe  which  can  be  indeflnitely  increaaed  at  a  uniform  expense,  OD 
Cost  of  Production.'  and  thst  of  those  wliich  can  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, but  only  at  an  increaiiug  eipense,  on  Coat  of  Frodnction  la 
the  wont  circumstances. 

Tht  Law  of  Price  ate  the  same  ai  the  laws  of  Yslue;  in  other 
words,  the  Price  of  commo>£ties  depends  either  on  Demand  audE 
Supply ;  on  Cost  of  Production ;  or  on  the  highest  Cost  of  Production. 

These  laws  of  distribution  and  exchange  are  all  deduced,  en  Uu 
suppoeitnon  of  free  competitiou,  tVom  the  simple  law  of  humar 
nature  that  "  man  tends  to  prefer  a  greater  g.-tin  to  a  smoUer."  Tha 
causes  ty  which  they  may  he  counteracted  are  cuatnm.  ignorance,  in- 
attention to  one's  own  interest,  or  any  other  circumisCance  whicb 
prevents  competition  ftum  producing  its  full  e^"ct.  It  should  alw^l 
be  remembered,  that  political  economy,  iikc  other  sciences  wfijc& 
treat  of  laws  of  causation,  is  a  science  of  tendencies,  nliich  zre  ratted 
to  he  more  or  teas  powerfully  counferactcil. 

The  Molthusian  or  tiexnal  Theory  ol  the  Social  Evils  nu^agala, 
bo  briedy  stated.  It  is  that  the  laws  of  exercise  and  feeundi^  tslm.— 
always  powerfully  cheefeed  in  old  countries  by  the  law  of  diminiBhin^ 
productiTeneas ;  and  that  the  three  i"-™™  .™.inl  a.il.__™™o-»— " 
prostitution,  aud  celibacy,  are  diffcrci 
check  takes  place.  Poverty  aniei  from  an  over-crowdine  of  tli^t, 
labor-market  and  an  undue  depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivrKJon— 
a  state  of  things  produced  and  maintained  from  generation  to  geneni-' 
tion  by  the  o»er-eier;iae  of  the  prodigious  powers  of  increaM; 
celibacy  arises  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  the  cares  of  a  familr; 
while  prostitution  springs  from  female  poverty  and  the  diSeoItiec 
opposing  marriage,  together  with  the  fiicl  that  the  reprodUctiT*: 
powers  are  thereby  more  ot  less  completely  destroyed.  Porerty,' 
Prostitution,  and  Celibacy,  in  diort,  are  population  or  f^nndit;^' 
checks;  the  first  arising  from  the  «Dcr-use,  the  second  fhim  the  abaM,\ 
and  the  third  from  the  mm-ust  of  the  reproductive  powers ;  and  ow! 
^  or  more  of  these  ehetks  (or  Preventive  lutercourse')  alwaya  '  "' 
fgitted,   and  alwaya  must  eidsv  Wi  _..--_-■.. 
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cormtrleB,  in  oonsequence  of  the  different  laws  of  increisse  in  the 
hmnan  species  and  in  the  soiL  The  economical  action  of  the  popula- 
tion law,  when  more  particularlr  considered,  is,  that  it  ^or  the  law 
of  diminishlBg  productiyeness  from  which  it  is  derived)  is  the  main 
limit  to  production;  uid,  with  regard  to  distribution  and  exchange,  it 
lowers  wages:  lowers  profits:  ituses  tent:  and  raises  the  value  and. 
price  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  manufactured  articles.  Its  sexnal 
acti(m  when  more  particulariy  ccmsidered,  is,  that  it  produces  the 
diseases  of  abstinence:  self-abuse:  and  prostitution  with  its  attendant 
venereal  diseases.  The  secendoartf  social  ev^ls,  such  as  crime,  drunken- 
ness, disease,  want  of  education,  &c^  are  in  tlie  main  caused  and  kept 
up  by  the  primary  evils  ai  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy;  and 
therefore  they  too  are,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ultimately  traceable  to 
the  law  of  population.  It  is  indeed  often  said  tiiat  the  secondary 
evils  are  the  causes  of  one  another,  as,  for  example,  that  drunkenness 
and  want  of  educatkm  are  the  causes  of  crime ;  but  (although  these 
evils  undoubtedly  act  and  react  upon  each  other)  this  is  only  to  go 
back  one  step,  and  comparatively  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  line  of 
causation. 

The  reader  will  now,  I  trust,  admit  the  justice  of  the  statement 
already  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  <^  The  great  sociid  evils 
of  old  countries,  when  reduced  to  t^ir  umplest  expression,  aie  fotiaii 
to  arise  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the  powers  of  increase  in  ntiww 
over  the  powers  of  increase  in  the  land ;  from  the  antagonism  ber.v«eA 
the  laws  of  exercise  and  ISscundity,  which  preside  over  the  rept*- 
ductive  organs  and  passions^  and  tiie  law  of  agricultural  industry.*' 
This  truth,  whose  discovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Malthus,  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  important  ever  apprehended  by  mankind.  Unial 
it  was  discovered,  Man  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Nature,  and  was  ufitei^ 
ignorant  of  the  primary  source  of  the  destruction  which  in  all  agaa 
has  involved  his  race.  That  source  however,  he  can  now,  tnm  a 
consideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  clearly  perceive  to  reside  in  his 
own  limitless  powers  of  reproduction,  opposed  as  they  are  by  the 
limited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  planet  he  inhabits.  It  is 
from  the  reproductive  laws  of  his  own  constitution— from  his  pro- 
digious capacity,  and  powerful  tendency,  to  increase — that  his  chief 
difficulties  arise.  It  is  with  these  laws  that  he  has  had,  and  will  havf 
throughout  all  time,  principally  to  struggle ;  and  it  is  on  their  du( 
management  and  regulation  that  the  regeneration  of  human  societ;/ 
finally  depends. 


In  conclusion,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  take  these  dews  in  the  spirit 
In  w:hich  they  are  intended,  namely,  in  that  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
goodwill.    If  I  have  given  offence  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  forward,  I  sincerely  ask  forgiveness  \  and  lvQi^<i.  \}^a^^SBlS^ 
Cault  may  be  imputed  rath&r  to  aw\cwsii^nfc%%  ol  ^-s.^T^wwQ^^^Oassi.^'ws^ 
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of  humiUtf.    In  apcAking  of  the  sexual  and  relJE^oiu  InBlitutlc 
wliicli  exiat  among  ua,  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  wound  a!  " 
i»  possible,  by  the  plain  statement  of  ray  conscientious  convic 
tliose  feelings  in  wliieli  all  of  us  have  been  brought  up;  acj  rather 
carry  my  own  and  the  reader's  a.ttention  far  beyond  ttiese  surface  : 
stitutions,  into  the  presence  of  that  mighty  ^xual  DifficMilty,  up 
wliieh  the  hopes  of  nur  race  have  boon  shattered,  and  in  whose  a 
and  Boleninising  contemplation,  human  systems  and  the  conteni 
strife  of  human  passions  seem  but  as  the  helpless  waves,  which  bi« 
npon  the  iron  rocks  of  Doom.    It  is  against  Nature,  nut  ngainst  ei 
other,  that  we  shaolii  cnntendi  It  is  she,  who  is  as  onjnipotent  in 
weapons  of  death,  as  of  life — who  has  been  our  grand  destroyer ;  i 
from  her  crushing  grasp  the  most  persevering  and  united  efforts  i 
alone*  enable  us  to  escape. 

It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  ask  consideration;  It  is  for  the  unforl 
uate  suffL'rers  to  whom  this  work  is  devoted,  and  fur  whose  bene 
i  would  readily  submit  to  any  amount  of  obloquy — even  from  tlio 
I  wish  to  serve.    Alasl   when  I  see  around  me  the  poor  perishii 
in  their  gqimttd  homes,  the  forsaken  prostitutes  wandering  in  01 
streets,  the  sexual  victims  pining  in  solitude  and  bitterness;  wh< 
I  look  down  into  the  fearful  abyss  of  our  social  miieriei  and  wron 
and  think  mnceover  of  the  mutual  destruction  by  which  all  t 
suffering  is  attended,  the  reflection  overpowers  me — that  it  mat" 
little  what  becomes  of  myself.     What  am  I  better  than  they,  I 
I  should  be  happy  when  so  many  are  miserable?      If  I  can  1 
my  suffering  fellow-men,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart — thi 
for  which  I  live— that  for  which  I  would  willingiy  die ;  if  not  I 
indifferent  to  my  own  fate.      But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  o 
viction  that  these  evils  are  not  insuperable ;  that  the  future  of  o 
race  will  be  brighter  than  the  past ;  and  that  what  I  have  written,  bl 
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